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PREFACH. 


a —— 


THIS TRANSLATION of Dr. ZELLER’s ‘ Plato und die ältere 
Akademie’—Section 2, Part 2, Vol. II. of his “ Philoso- 
phie der Griechen ’—has been made from the third and 
enlarged edition of that work, an earlier portion of 
which (‘Sokrates und die Sokratiker’) has already ap- 
peared in English in the translation of Dr. ReıcHeL. 


The text has been translated by Miss ALLEYNE, who 
desires to express her grateful acknowledgments to Dr. 
ZELLER for his courteous approval of the undertaking. 
For the notes, and for the revision of the whole, Mr. 
(GooDWwIn is responsible. 


The references in the notes require some explana- 
tion: Simple figures, with or without swpra or infra, 
indicate the pages and notes of the English translation. 
Vol. I. means the first (German) volume of the ‘ Philo- 
sophie der Griechen, and Part I. the Erste Abtheilung 
of the second volume. 


Of the value of Dr. Ze.iur’s work in the original, it 


vi PREFACE. 


is unnecessary to speak. Professor JowETT has recently 
borne ample and honourable testimony to it in the 
preface to the second edition of his Plato. It is hoped 
that the present translation may be of use to some 
students of Plato who are perhaps less familiar with 
German than Greek. 
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PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 





CHAPTER. 2, 


PLATO'S LIFE. 


TuereE is hardly another philosopher of antiquity with 
whose life we are so intimately acquainted as with 
Plato’s; yet even in his case, tradition is often uncer- 
tain and still more often incomplete.! Born some years 


1 According to Simplicius, Phys. 
268 a. m. Schol. 427 a. 15. De 
Celo, 8 b. 16 sg. 41 b. 1 gq. 
Karst. (Schol. 470 a. 27, where, 
instead of Karsten’s reading Ble, 
should be read Blov, 474 a. 12.) 
Xenocrates had already written 
mep) tod IIAdrwvos Biov. Whether 
this means a special work or 
merely an incidental notice in 
connection with some other dis- 
quisition must remain undecided. 
(Steinhart, Plato’s Leben, 8. 260 sq. 
adopts the latter supposition on 
account of Diogenes’ silence as to 
any such work.) Speusippus apud 
Diogenem, iv. 5. Apuleius de Dog- 
mate Platonis i. mentions an eyk«- 
poy TAdrwvos (which must be iden- 
tical with the repldeımvov TIAdrwvos 
ap. Diog. iii. 2, unless we suppose 
with Hermann and Steinhart, that 
the titles of the writings of Speu- 
sippus and Clearchus are confused : 
see respectively Plat. 97, 45, loc. 
cit. 7, 260). Finally we know ofa 
treatise of Plato’s scholar Hermo- 


*R 


dorus, which gave information both 
about his life and his philosophy, 
and likewise of a work of Philippus 
of Opus rept TlAdrwvos (see Diog. ii. 
106, iii. 6. Dereyllides ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. 56 b. Vol. Hercul. 
Coll. Alt. i. 162 sqq. Col. 6; ef. my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, Marb. 
1859, p. 18 sq. and for the latter 
Suidas s. v. ®1Adoodos). But from 
these most ancient sources we 
have only a few notices preserved 
to us. Later writers, the greater 
part of whom are known to us 
only from Diogenes, are of very 
unequal value (a review of them 
is to be found in Steinhart, loc. cit. 
13 sqq.); Diogenes himself is to 
be relied on only so far as he 
indicates his authorities; and this 
is equally true of the MpoAeydéueva 
(in Hermann’s edition of Plato, vi. 
196 sqq.) and of the short bio- 
graphies of Olympiodorus and the 
anonymous writer who for the 
most part simply copies these. Of 
the Platonic letters the 7th is the 
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after the commencement of the Peloponnesian war,? 


most important for the history of 
Plato’s life; still, it cannot be ac- 
cepted as genuine, nor does it 
merit the unlimited confidence 
placed in it by Grote (Plato, 1. 113 
sqq.), who is actuated not so much 
by the interest of a true historian 
as by that of an advocate. The 
remaining Platonic letters are quite 
worthless as historical evidence. 
On the other hand, Plato’s genuine 
writings give but very few points 
from which we can derive any 
knowledge of his life. The minor 
accredited accounts are false and 
not seldom self-contradictory. The 
more recent literature bearing on 
Plato’s life is given by Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. § 39. Steinhart, 
loe. cit. 28 sq. 

2 A tradition in Diogenes Laer- 
tius, ili. 3, says that he was born 
at gina, in which island his 
father had received an allotment 
on its occupation by an Athenian 
colony, about 430 2.c. This state- 
ment is doubtful in itself, and is 
rendered more so by the obvious 
falsity of the succeeding statement, 
that he only returned to Athens 
after the Spartan expulsion of the 
colonists. B.c. 404. The date of 
Plato’s birth is uncertain. Apol- 
lodorus, according to Diog. 111. 2 sq., 
assigned it to the 88th Olympiad 
(i.e. Olympiad 88, i.), B.c. 427, on 
the 7th of Thargelion (May 21) 
(on the reduction to our months cf. 
Ueberweg, Exam. of the Platonic 
Writings—Steinhart, loc. cit. 284); 
and this, according to Plutarch, 
Questiones Convivales 8, 1, 1, 1, 
2, 1, and Apuleius, De Dogm. 
Plat. 1, was really kept as his 
birthday. With this Hermodorus 
(ap. Diog. 6) agrees, when he says 
that Plato was 28 years old when 


he went to Megara, i.e. directly 
after Socrates’ death, vide p. 14, 26, 
supra. On the other hand, Athen- 
wus, v. 217 a. says that he was born 
in the archonship of Apollodorus, 
Ol. 87, 3 (B.c. 429), and with this 
we may connect Diogenes’ state- 
ment, loc. cit., that the year of 
Plato’s birth was that of Pericles’ 
death, if (as Hermann, History 
and System of the Platonic Phi- 
losophy, i. 85, A 9, points out) we 
assume that Diogenes follows 
Roman reckoning. Pericles died 
two and a half years after the 
outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war, in the autumn of B.c. 429 
(Ol. 87, 4), in the archonship of 
Epameinon. The statement in 
the pseudo-Plutarch (Vita Isocra- 
tis 2, p. 836), that Isocrates was 
seven years older than Plato, 
points to the same date. Isoerates 
was born Ol. 86, 1 (486 B.c.); vide 
loc. cit. and Diog..11. 2; Dionysius, 
Judicium de Isocrate, init. Di- 
ogenes himself, in assigning Plato’s 
birth to the archonship of Epamei- 
non, and accordingly making him 
only six years younger than Iso- 
crates, is going on a false reckon- 
ing, exclusive of the year of 
Pericles’ death. It may be ob- 
served that Diogenes, or our pre- 
sent text of him, has Em’ ’Aueıvlov 
instead of em’ ’Eranelvwvos; and in 
connection with this is the assertion 
of the IIpoAeyöueva tris TlAdtwros 
pirocogias, C. 2 (Plato, ed. Herm. 
vi. 197. Diog. Laert. ed. Cobet, 
appendix, p. 6), that Plato was 
born while Pericles was still alive, 
in the archonship of Ameinias, 
Ol. 88. This introduces mere 
confusion; and Eusebius, in his 
Chronicon, followed by the Paschal 
Chronicle, in dating his birth Ol. 
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the son of an ancient aristocratic house,? favoured 


89 i., has only given an instance 
of his own carelessness. 

As to the year of Plato’s death, 
tradition is more consistent. Apol- 
lodorus apud Diog. v. 9, Dionysius 
Halicarnassiensis Ad Ammezeum, 5, 
and Atheneus v. 217 b, agree in 
assigning it to the archonship of 
Theophilus, O1. 108, 1. The ac- 
counts of his age, however, again 
present a great discrepancy. Her- 
mippus apud Diog. i. 2 (with 
whom are Lucian, Macrobii 20, 
Augustine, De Civitate Dei viil.11, 
Censorinus, De Die Natali, 15, 1, 
and the Prolegomena C. 6) says he 
was 81. Seneca states: even more 
definitely (epistle 58, 31), that he 
died on his 82nd birthday; and it 
seems only an inexact expression 
of Cicero’s (De Senectute 5, 13) 
that he died writing in his 81st 
year, with which we may compare 
what Dionysius says (De Compo- 
sitione Verborum, p. 208), that he 
had been constantly polishing his 
works up to his 80th year. 

On the other hand, Athenzeus 
loc. cit., and Valerius Maximus 
vill. 7, 3, make him 82; Neanthes 
apud Diog. loc. cit., 84. This 
statement is highly improbable, as 
it would compel us to put back 
the birth of the philosopher to 
431 or 432 ».c. However, the 
statement which allows him to 
attain 81 years would very well 
agree with the supposition that 
he was born ».c. 429, and died 


B.c. 348. But even if he was: 


born ».c. 427 and died a short 
time after completing his 80th 
year, in one case his death falls 
under the archonship of The- 
ophilus, in the other case in 
his 81st year. For this determi- 
nation of the date we have the 


authority not only of the careful 
chronologist Apollodorus, but also 
that of Hermodorus,.who, as a 
personal pupil of Plato, more than 
all other witnesses has the pre- 
sumption on: his side of being well 
informed on this point. (The 
opinions-against his trustworthi- 
ness will be tested pp. 14, 26, note.) 
He may therefore be depended 
upon for'the chronology of his 
own, times, (I here retract the 
opinion I formerly shared with 
earlier writers), and the most 
probable supposition is that Plato 
was born B.c. 427, and died 347 
B.c., perhaps shortly before the 
middle of the year. This con- 
clusion is favoured, amongst others, 
by Grote, Plato i. 114 ; Ueberweg, 
Hist. of Phil. i. $ 39 ; Examina- 
tion of Plato’s writings 113; and 
Steinhart loc. cit. 37, without ab- 
solutely rejecting the date 428 B.c. 
for his birth. To the latter sup- 
position is of course opposed the: 
fact that Plato, if his birthday. 
actually fell on the 7th of Thar- 
gelion and consequently earlier 
than Socrates’ death, had already’ 
attained his 29th year at the 
time of the flight. to Megara, 
and could not rightly be said by 
Hermodorus to have been only 
28. That Plato’s: nominal birth- 
day might very possibly belong to 
the mythic traits of his- Apolline 
character (as O. Müller, The Dori- 
ans, 1.330, conjectures: cf. Leutsch 
ap. Hermann, Plato85 A. 7; Stein- 
hart‘ loc. cit. 39 sq.) has been 
already remarked p. 43. The 
whole question is specially treated 
by Corsini De die Natali Platonis 
(in Gorius’ Symbola Literaria vi. 
97 sqq.) Cf. Fasti Attici ill. 229 sq. 

3 His father Aristo, according 


B2 
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also by wealth‘ no less than birth, he must have found 
in his education and surroundings abundant intellect- 


to Plutarch, De Amore Prolis 4, 
p. 496, died before Plato reached 
manhood. Beyond this, we know 
nothing of him; and of the grand- 
father, Aristocles, we only know 
that Plato himself bore his name, 
until it was superseded by the nick- 
name TAdrev given him by his 
gymnastic master on account of 
his powerful build. Cf. Alexander 
and Neanthes apud Diog. iti. 4— 
trapscribed by Olympiodorus, Vita 
Platonis 2, and the Prolegomena, 
c. 1—Seneca, ep. 58, 30; Sextus 
Empiricus adversus Mathematicos 
1, 258; Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1, 
&e. Thrasylus, however, apud 
Diog. 1, and after him Apuleius, 
loc. cit., notice his father as a de- 
scendant of Codrus : Olympiodorus, 
ce. 1, says, of Solon ; but this is 
obviously anoversight. His mother, 
Perictione, as she is called by the 
great majority of the biographers 
—while a few are said (Diog. 1) 
to have substituted Potone, the 
name of his sister, Speusippus’ 
mother (vide Diog. ili. 4, iv. 1)— 
was a sister of Charmides (vide 
supra, p. 106, 1), and cousin of 
Critias, deriving her descent from 
Dropides, a friend and kinsman of 
Solon’s, and through him from 
Neleus, the ancestor of the last 
kings of Attica, vide Diog. 1, who, 
however, wrongly makes Dropides 
Solon’s brother. (In this he is 
followed by several writers, and 
is partly misunderstood by Olym- 
piodorus, c. 1, and the Prolego- 
mena, c. 1). See also Apuleius, 
Dogm. Plat., init. ; Plato, Char- 
mides, 155 A, 157 E; Timeus 20 
D, and Ast, Life and Writings 
of Plato, 16 sq., together with 


Hermann, Plato 23 sq., 93, and 
Martin, Etudes sur le Timée, 1, 
246. On the further question as 
to Plato’s brothers, and their re- 
lation to the Glaucon and Adeiman- 
tus of the Republic, and Parmeni- 
des, vide on one side Hermann, 
Allgemeine Schulzeitung for 1831, 
p- 653; his Plato, 24,94; and his 
Disputatio de Reipublicz Platonis 
tempore (Marburg, 1839), forming 
part of the Vindicie Platonice ; 
and Steinhart, Works of Plato, 5, 
48 sq.: on the other, Böckh’s Ber- 
lin Lectures for the summer of 
1839; Munk, Die Natürliche Ord- 
nung der Platonischen Schriften, 
page 63 seqq., 264 sq., (his argu- 
ments and conjectures are of very 
unequal merit). Susemihl, Gene- 
tische Entwicklung der Platonis- 
chen Philosophie 2, 76 sqq. The 
former authorities recognise, both 
in the Republic and the Parmeni- 
des, two older relations of Plato’s, 
his mother’s brothers, who are as 
little known to us as their father 
Aristo. The latter, following Plu- 
tarch and others, see in these 
characters Plato’s own brothers. 
On the grounds given in the 
Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 
1873, Hist. Phil. Kl. S. 86, the 
latter supposition alone seems to 
me to be tenable. Whether in 
Repub. II, 368, A. Plato’s father 
is mentioned as still living at 
the supposed time of this dialogue 
(408 2.c.) cannot be made out 
with certainty; according to Apol. 
34 A, 38 B, we must suppose that 
he did not lve to see the trial 
of Socrates. Cf. Plut. de Amore 
Prolis 4, 8. 496. Antiphon, a half- 
brother of Plato, and the son of 
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ual food; and even without the express testimony of 
history,’ we might conclude that he profited by these 


Pyrilampes, appears in the intro- 
duction of the Parmenides, and 
(128 B) appears to be younger than 
the sons of Aristo (that this Anti- 
phon was Plato’s half-brother, and 
not an older relation, has been 
shown by Böckh loc. cit.). How- 
ever, the legends of Plato’s Apolline 
descent cannot be appealed to as 
evidence that he was the first child 
of his mother (vide supra, pp. 44, 
111: according to Plato’s Apology 
34 A, Adeimantus appears to be 
older. 

4 The later writers certainly re- 
present Plato as a comparatively 
poor man: e.g. Gellius, Noctes 
Attice iii. 17, 1 (according to 
tradition he was tenui admodum 
pecunia familiari) ; Damascius, Vita 
Isidori 158; wévns yap fv 6 
TlAdtwy ; repeated by Suidas, voce 
TAdrwy, and Apuleius, Dogm. 
Plat. 4. The story in Plutarch, 
Solon ce. 2 fin., of his getting the 
means to travel by selling oil in 
Egypt, points the same way. 
ZElian, Varie Historie 3, 27, says 
that he had heard a tale (which he 
doubts, in this place, though in 
5. 9 he repeats the like about 
Aristotle without hesitation) of 
Plato’s having once been ready, 
under pressure of poverty, to serve 
as a mercenary soldier, when 
Socrates dissuaded him. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 77 sq., 98,122. All 
these accounts, however, were no 
doubt invented by ascetic admirers 
or opponents of the philosopher 
in later times. Plato’s whole 
family belongs to the aristocratic 
party, who were generally the 
great land-holders ; his uncle Char- 
mides had been rich, and was 


only reduced to necessity by the © 
Peloponnesian war (Xenophon, 
Symposium 4, 29 sqq.; Memora- 
bilia iii. 6, 14), but that Plato’s 
parents were not involved in this 
calamity, we may see from the 
Memorabilia, loc. cit., where So- 
erates advises Glaucon, before he 
aims at the care of the whole state, 
to undertake that of an individual ;. 
for instance, ef his uncle, who 
really needed it. Had his father 
and mother been poor, the example 
lay nearer to hand. Apart from 
this, none but the son of a rich 
family could have entertained the 
notion of pressing forward, before 
his twentieth year, to- the leader- 
ship of public affairs. Again, 
Plato names himself (Apol. 
38 B) as one of the four who 
offered to bail Socrates for 30 
minz ; so that he must have been 
a solvent person, eyyuntis adıd- 
xpews. His journeys, too, are evi- 
dence of his being well off; for the 
tale about the oil-selling does not 
look much like the philosopher 
who despised trade; if true at all, 
it can only mean that he took some 
of his own produce with him to 
Egypt instead of ready money. 
Finally, even though his choregia 
(Plutarch, Aristides 1, Dion 17; 
Diog. 3) as a freewill service, the 
cost of which was borne by Dion, 
be no proof of wealth, and the 
purchase of the writings of Philo- 
laus (vide subter), involving great 
expense, be not quite well authen- 
ticated, or may have been effected 
with other people’s money, we still 
have sufficient evidence of his 
having been a man of some means, 
not only in his will, (in Diogenes 
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advantages to the fullest expansion of his brilliant 


genius. 


Among the few further particulars that have 


descended to us respecting his earlier years,® our atten- 


41 sq.), but also in what is told of 
his way of life and domestic 
management; vide Diog. 6, 25 sq. 
Hieronymus adversus Jovinianum 
2, 203, ed. “Martianay, certainly 
establishes nothing. 

5 Apuleius, dogm. Plat. 2: nam 
Speusippus domesticis instructus 
documentis pueri ejus acre in per- 
eipiendo ingenium et admirande 
verecundiz indolem laudat: et 
pubescentis primitias labore atque 
amore studendi imbutas refert: et 
in viro harum incrementa virtutum 
et ceterarum testatur. Cf. Her- 
mann, Plato 97. 

6 To these belong specially the 
tales about his early education and 
teachers. Reading and writing he 
is said to have learnt from the 
Dionysius who is immortalized in 
the Anteraste, gymnastic from 
Aristo of Argos, who brought him 
on so well that he entered the 
Isthmian games as a wrestler. 
(For his gymnastic, cf. after 
Diexarchus, Diogenes 4; Servius 
on ZEneid 6, 668; Apul. c 2; 
Olympiod. c. 2; Prolegomena, c. 2. 
Apuleius and Porphyry apud 
Cyrillum contra Julianum, 208 D, 
make him enter at the Pythian 
games as well; the Prolegomena 
remove the victory to the Isthmian 
and Olympic contests). Music he 
learned under Draco, a pupil of 
Damon, and Metellus of Agrigen- 
tum (Plutarch, De Musica 17, 1; 
Olymp. and Proleg., loc. cit.; cf. 
Hermann, p. 99). How much of 
these accounts is historical cannot 
be determined, and is a matter of 
comparative indifference. That he 
repeatedly appeared and was vic- 


torious in public contests is cer- 
tainly not true; whether he even 
entered at the Jsthmia may be 
doubted, for after his acquaintance 
with Socrates had begun he hardly 
ever took part in athletic struggles, 
and previous to that he was too 
young. (Hermann, p. 100, con- 
jectures that the origin of the 
story may be traced in the Crito, 
52 B.) The name of his writing 
master is probably derived from 
the Anteraste ; and, similarly, the 
story in Diog. 5 (Apul. loc. cit. ; 
Olymp.: 2; Prolegg. 3), to the 
effect that he enjoyed instruction 
from artists, and thence acquired 
the knowledge of colour shown in 
the Timeeus, may be merely an ar- 
bitrary assumption based on that 
dialogue. The strange assertion 
of Aristoxenus apud Diog. 8 (ef. 
Alian V. H. 7. 14), that he took 
part in three campaigns, not only 
to Corinth (Olympiad 96), but to 
Delium (Ol. 89, 1), and Tanagra 
(Ol. 88, 3), and at Delinm obtained 
the prize for valour, is doubtless 
modelled on the three campaigns of 
Socrates (vide supra, p. 50), whose 
words with reference to them (Apol. 
28, D.) are put into Plato’s mouth 
in Diogenes 24. 

What we know of the state of 
Athens towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian war would certainly 
lead us to conclude that he must 
have seen some military service, 
and perhaps he also took part in 
that action at Megara (409 B.c., 
Diodorus xiii. 65), in which, ac- 
cording to his own statement in 
Rep. ii. 368 A., his brother dis- 
tinguished himself. 
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tion is principally drawn to three points. important in 
their influence on his mental development. 

Of these we may notice first the general condi- 
tion of his country, and the political position of his 
family. 

Plato’s youth coincided with that unhappy period 
succeeding the Sicilian defeat when all the faults of 
the previous Athenian government were so terribly 
avenged, all the disadvantages of unlimited democracy 
so nakedly exposed, all the pernicious results of the 
self-seeking ethics and sophistical culture of the time 
so unreservedly displayed. He himself belonged to a 
social class and to a family which regarded the exist- 
ing constitution with undisguised, and not always 
groundless discontent. Several of his nearest relations 
were among the spokesmen of the aristocratic party.’ 
But when that party had itself been raised to power 
by the common enemy, on the ruins of Athenian great- 
ness, it so misused its strength that the eyes of its 
blindest adherents were inevitably opened. It is easy 
to see how a noble, high-minded youth, in the midst of 
such experiences and influences, might be disgusted, 
not only with democracy, but with existing State sys- 
tems in general, and take refuge in political Utopias, 
which would further tend to draw off his mind from 
the actual towards the ideal. 

Again, there were other circumstances simulta- 
neously working in the same direction. We know 
that Plato in his youth occupied himself with poetical 


7 Critias, as is well known; Memorab. 111, 7, 1, 3; Hellenica 
Charmides, according to Xenophon, ii. 4, 19. 
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attempts,® and the artistic ability already evinced by 
some of his earliest writings,® coupled with the poetical 
character of his whole system, would lead us to suppose 
that these studies went far beyond the superficiality of 
a fashionable pursuit.!° There is, therefore, little reason 
to doubt (however untrustworthy may be our more pre- 
cise information on the subject !!) that he was intimate 
with the great poets of his country. 

Lastly, he had, even before his acquaintance with 


8 Diog. 5. He is said to have 
practised composition in verse, at 
first dithyrambs, and then songs 
and tragedies; and even to have 
conceived the idea of becoming a 
competitor in the tragic contests, 
when he became acquainted with 
Soerates, and, following his ex- 
ample, burnt his poems. So 
Olymp. 3, Proleg. 3. ZElian, V. H. 
il. 30, gives a somewhat different 
account. According to him, Plato’s 
first essay was in epos; but seeing 
how far short his produetions came 
of their Homeric model, he de- 
stroyed them (on this, however, 
cf.» Hermann, Plato 100, 54), and 
next composed a tragic tetralogy, 
which was actually in the per- 
formers’ hands, when his acquaint- 
ance with Socrates decided him to 
abandon poetry for ever. Of the 
_ epigrams ascribed to Plato (some 
ascribed as early as Aristippus, rept 
maAalas tpupys, apud Diog. 29; 
who is followed by Diogenes him- 
self, loc. cit., Apuleius de Magia 
c. 10; Gellius xix. 11; Athenaus 
xiii. 589 C.; and others: cf. Bergk, 
Lyrici Greci, 489 sq.), which are 
mostly amatory trifles, the great 
majority are evidently forgeries, or 
attributed to him by some con- 


fusion ; the rest are at least quite 
uncertain, and so is the little epic 
fragment in the Anthologia Pla- 
nudea, 210. Cf. Bergk, loc. cit., 
and Hermann, Plato, 101. 

® Specially in the Protagoras ; 
but in some of the minor dialogues 
too, e.g. the Lysis, Charmides, and 
Laches, the dramatic element is 
greatly in excess of the dialectic. 

10 That poetry in Athens at that 
time was largely of this character 
is shown, among other testimony, 
by the passages from Aristophanes 
quoted by Hermann on page 100; 
Frogs 88 sq.; Birds 1444 sq. 

11 Diog. i11. 8, says that he first 
brought Sophron’s mimes to 
Athens (this, however, could only 
have been after his journey), and 
took such delight in them that he 
used to keep them under his 
pilow. The latter statement also 
occurs in Val. Max. 8, 7, sectn. 3; 
Olymp. 3; and Proleg. 3 (with re- 
gard to Sophron and Aristophanes). 
Probably, however, these assertions 
only originate in the endeavour to 
find models for his dialogues. He 
is also said to have taken Epichar- 
mus as a pattern, but not much 
reliance can be placed on this. 
Vide Part 1, p. 428 sq. 
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Socrates, turned his attention to philosophy, and 
through Cratylus the Heraclitean'? had become ac- 
quainted with a doctrine which in combination with 
other elements essentially contributed to his later 
system.'? 

All these influences, however, appear as of little 
importance by the side of Plato’s acquaintance with 
Socrates. We cannot, of course, say what direction his 
mind might have taken without this teacher, but the 
question may well remain unanswered. We know 
enough to prove from all historical traces that the 
deepest, most lasting, most decisive impression was 
produced by the philosophic reformer on his congenial 
disciple. Plato himself is said to have esteemed it as 
the highest of Fortune’s favours, that he should have 
been born in the lifetime of Socrates, and later tradi- 
tion has adorned with a significant myth! the first 





12 Vide Part 1, p. 601 sq. 

13 Aristotle, Metaphysics 1, 6, 
init., ex véou Te yap auvhOns yevöne- 
vos np@rov KpatvAw Kal tats ‘Hpa- 
kAerreioıs Sdkais, WS amdyTwy Tay 
aigO@nta@y acl pedyTwv, kal emiothuns 
mepl avTaGy ovK ovons, TaUTa uev Kal 
totepoy ovTws bréAaBev. Zwkpdrous 
dE mepl uev TA 7OLKA mpayuarevoue- 
vov, &c.; Ekeivov amodetduevos, &e. 
Diog. 6, Olymp. 4, and Proleg. 4 
date the acquaintance with Cratylus 
after Socrates’ death; but, in face 
of Aristotle’s express testimony, we 
ean, of course, attach no weight to 
this. Diogenes also mentions, in 
connection with Cratylus, the Par- 
menidean Hermogenes (whoappears 
in the Prolegomena as Hermippus) ; 
but this is merely an arbitrary in- 
ference from the dialogue Cratylus ; 


the Hermogenes of which (vide 
Cratyl. 384 A, 391 C.) is certainly 
the well-known disciple of Socrates, 
(vide supra 166, note 1). Similarly 
trom the Parmenides is derived the 
assertion (Anonymus apud Pho- 
tium, Cod. 249, p. 439 a.), that 
Zeno and Parmenides instructed 
Plato in logie. 

4 Compare the expression in 
Plutarch, Marius 46; Lactantius, 
Institutiones Divine 3, 19; though 
its genuineness may be doubted, as 
we have the same put into the 
mouth of Socrates, or even Thales, 
ap. Diog. 1, 33. 

15 Pausanias, 1, 30,3; Diog. 5; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 1; Apul. dogm. 
Plat. 1; Socrates is said to have 
dreamt that a swan, the bird of 
Apollo, flew towards him with a 
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meeting of the two men. But apart from this, the 
fact must always be regarded as one of those remark- 
able contingencies which are too important in their 
bearing on the course of history to be severed from it 
in our thought. During a long '® and confidential in- 
tercourse,'? Plato penetrated so deeply into the spirit of 
his distinguished friend that the portrait of that spirit 
which he was able to bequeath to us is at once the most 
faithful and the most ideal that we possess. Whether 
at that time he directed his attention to other teachers 
of philosophy, and if so, to what extent, we do not 
know ;!® but it is scarcely credible that a youth so 





melodious song. Next morning 
Plato presented himself, and 
Socrates immediately recognised 
the meaning of the dream. 

‘6 According to Hermodorusapud 
Diog. 6, he was twenty years old 
when he became acquainted with 
Socrates, and twenty-eight when 
he went to Euclid, after Socrates’ 
death. According to this. he would 
be born in Ol. 88, 1 (vide supra, 
286, 1). Exact information, how- 
ever, can hardly be got on this 
point. The absurd statements of 
Suidas, sub voce IMdrwv, and 
Eudocia in Villoison’s Anecdota 
1, 362, about a twenty years’ 
intercourse with Socrates, are 
obviously wrong. 

17 How close the two were to 
each other is shown by the whole 
attitude of the Platonic writings, 
and by the portraiture of Socrates 
in them, more completely even 
than by some single passages. We 
may, however, compare Xenophon, 
Mem. 3, 6, 1; Plato, Apology, 
34 A, 38 B; Pheedo, 59 B. 

18 That he was already acquainted 


with the Pythagorean philosophy 
might beinferred from the Pheedrus, 
if it were certain that this dialogue 
was composed before Socrates’ 
death. But the accounts which 
might warrant such a conclusion 
(e.g.thestatement that the Pheedrus 
was his earliest work, and that the 
subsequent Lysis had been read and 
disowned by Socrates, for which 
vide Diog. 38, 35. Olymp. 3. 
Prolegg. 3) are not trustworthy 
enough, and the supposition itself 
is far too improbable. Still more 
dubious is the conjecture (Susemihl 
Genet. Entw. 1, 3, 444; Munk, 
Natür. Ordn. 497 sqq.; and cf. 
Herm. Plat. 528), that, in the 
Pheedo, 95 E sqq., Plato puts the 
history of his own philosophic 
development in the mouth of 
Socrates. This assumption has 
given rise to a string of others 
equally untenable, The influence 
on the earlier formation of Plato’s 
mind which can alone be certainly 
attested, that, namely, of the He- 
raclitean philosophy, is obviously 
not touched upon here. Nor does 
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highly educated, and so eager for knowledge—whose 
first impulse, moreover, towards philosophy had not 
come from Socrates—should have made no attempt 
until his thirtieth year to inform himself as to the 
achievements of the earlier philosophers, should have 
learned nothing from his friend Euclid about the Elea- 
tics, nor from Simmias and Cebes about Philolaus: 
that he should have enquired no further respecting the 
doctrines continually brought to the surface by the 
public lectures and disputations of the Sophists, and 
left unread the writings of Anaxagoras, so easily to be 
obtained in Athens.!® It is nevertheless probable that 
the overpowering influence of the Socratic teaching 
may have temporarily weakened his interest in the 
earlier natural philosophies, and that close and repeated 
study may afterwards have given him a deeper insight 
into their doctrines. Similarly, his own imaginative 
nature, under the restraining influence of his master’s 
dialectic, was probably habituated to severer thought 
and more cautious investigation; perhaps, indeed, his 
idealistic tendencies received at first an absolute check ; 





the passage in the Phedo, on the 
whole, convey the impression of 
a biographical account : it is rather 
an exposition of the universal 
necessity of progress from the 
material to final causes, and 
thence to the Ideas. It takes the 
form of a personal confession ; but 
‘Plato is not giving a historical 
narration of the philosophical 
development either of himself or 
Socrates ; he is laying down in out- 
line the principles which lead from 
the philosophy of nature to con- 


ceptual philosophy.’ Brucke, Plat. 
Stud. ii. 427, with whom Steinhart 
agrees in the main, in spite of the 
admission that the development of 
Socrates is here described. Ue- 
berweg, Exam. of Plat. Writings, 
92 sq. 

19 Plato Apol, 26 D. Phedo, 
97 B. With regard, too, to the 
writings of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Schaarschmidt rightly observes 
that they were read quite as much 
in Athens as in Megara. 
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and conceptual science, together with the art of form- 
ing concepts, was only to be attained by him—a 
stranger like his contemporaries to all such things— 
through the dry prosaic method of the Socratic en- 
quiry.? But Plato needed this schooling to give him 
the repose and certainty of the scientific method—to 
develope him from a poet into a philosopher; nor did 
he in the process permanently lose anything for which 
his natural temperament designed him. Socrates’ con- 
ceptual philosophy had given him a glance into a new 
world, and he forthwith set out to explore it. 

The tragic end of his aged master, a consumma- 
tion which he seems at the outset to have thought 
wholly impossible,?! must have been a fearful blow to 
Plato ; and one consequence of this shock, which still 
seems long years afterwards to vibrate so sensibly in 
the thrilling description of the Phzdo, may have been 
perhaps the illness which prevented the faithful dis- 
ciple from attending his master at the last.” We are, 





20 As I have observed in the 
Zeitschrift für Alterthumswissen- 
schaft for 1851, page 254, this is 
rendered probable by the con- 
stitution of those minor Platonic 
dialogues which we are justified 
in dating before the death of 
Socrates. If in these dialogues 
the dry formality of the dialectic 
discussions is found to present a 
striking contrast to the complete- 
ness and vivacity of the dramatic 
jnvestiture ; if there is a remark- 
able absence in them of youthful 
fire; if, in later works, eg. the 
Phedrus and Symposium, similar 
subjects are treated with much 
greater vigour and élan than in an 


early production like the Lysis; 
the most obvious explanation seems 
to lie in the influence of Socrates. 

21 Cf. p. 161, metem 

22 Phedo, 59 B. Cf. Herm. 
Plat. 34, 103 ; Plutarch, De Virtute 
Morali 10, p. 449, does not seem 
to warrant any conclusion. It is 
not impossible that his absence 
owing to ill-health is a mere 
fiction, by means of which he 
wished to secure greater freedom 
for himself in narrating the 
speeches which preceded the death 
of Socrates. His readiness to 
stand bail for Socrates has been 
already mentioned, p. 288 sq. The 
statement of Justus of Tiberias, 
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however, more immediately concerned with the enquiry 
as to the effect of the fate of Socrates on Plato’s philo- 
sophie development and view of the world; and if for 
this enquiry we are thrown upon conjectures, these are 
not entirely devoid of probability. On the one hand, 
for example, we shall find no difficulty in understand- 
ing how his reverence for his departed teacher was 
immeasurably increased by the destiny which overtook 
him, and the magnanimity with which he yielded to 
it; how the martyr of philosophy, faithful unto death, 
became idealized in his heart and memory as the very 
type of the true philosopher; how principles tested by 
this fiery ordeal received in his eyes the consecration of 
a higher truth ; how at once his judgment on the men 
and circumstances concerned in the sacrifice of Socrates 
grew harder,” and his hope as to any political efficiency 
in those circumstances fainter ; * nay, how the general 
tendency was fostered in him to contemplate reality in 
a gloomy light, and to escape from the ills of the pre- 
sent life into a higher, supersensuous world. On the 
other hand, it may perhaps have been better for his 
scientific growth that his connection with Socrates 


ap. Diog. 2, 41, Proleg. 3, that 
Plato wished to undertake So- 
crates’ defence himself, but was 
revented by the clamour of the 
judges, like everything else about 
Socrates’ trial, is disputed. Cf. 
p- 161 sq.; and Herm. loc. cit. 

23 Cf. specially the way in which 
he speaks of the great Athenian 
statesmen in the Gorgias, 515 C 
sq., and 521 C sq.; Theetetus, 173 
C sq., on the condition of his 
native city and the relation of the 
philosopher to politics; besides 


later judgments, eg. Politicus, 
298 A sq.; Republic, vi. 488 A— 
497 A; viii. 557 A sq. ; 562 A sq. 

*4 According to the 7th Platonic 
letter, 324 B sq., Plato had in- 
tended to take an active part in 
politics, first under the Thirty 
Tyrants, and, after their expulsion, 
under the democracy ; but was de- 
terred both times by the state of 
affairs, and specially by the attack 
on Socrates. We cannot, of course, 
give much weight to this debate- 
able testimony. 
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lasted no longer than it did. During the years of their 
intercourse he had made his teacher’s spirit his own, in 
completer fulness than was possible to any of his fellow 
students; it was now for him to perfect the Socratic 
science by the addition of new elements, and to fit 
himself by the utmost expansion in many directions 
for erecting it on an independent basis: his apprentice- 
ship (Lehrjahre) was over, his travelling time (Wander- 
jahre) was come.” 

After the death of Socrates, Plato, with others of 
his pupils, first betook himself to Megara, where a 
circle of congenial minds had gathered round Euclid.” 


25 J borrow this denomination 
from Schwegler, Hist. of Phil. 41. 

26 Hermodor. ap. Diog. ii. 106, 
iii. 6. The migration took place 
according to this authority when 
Plato was twenty-eight ; doubtless 
immediately after the execution of 
Socrates. He indicates its motive 
in the words—deloavras thy apd- 
nra rev rupavvwv. Formerly by 
these tUpayvo: were understood the 
so-called Thirty Tyrants, and little 
weight was therefore attributed 
to the evidence of Hermodorus. 
But this explanation can no longer 
be entertained, now that we know 
from Simplie. Phys. 54 b. 56 b. 
(supra 1, 1), that the Hermo- 
dorus whose statement is preserved 
for us in Diogenes, is no other 
than the well-known Platonist. 
How can it be supposed that a 
personal pupil of Plato, like Her- 
modorus, could have been so ig- 
norant as to think that Socrates 
was executed under the tyranny 
of the Thirty? We need not 
understand the tvpavvo: in this 
sense. Indeed, often as the Thirty 


are mentioned, the expression ‘ the 
Thirty Tyrants,’ or simply ‘the 
Tyrants’ (without tpidkoyta), is 
not used as the ordinary appella- 
tion for ‘the Thirty’ in any writer 
of that period, or, in fact, in any 
writer preserved to us before the 
time of Cicero and Diedorus. The 
invariable title is of rpıakovra. A 
TtUpavyos, according to the Greek 
view, is a single chief who rules 
without laws; a rule like that of 
‘the Thirty’ is not a tyranny. but, 
as it is often called, an oligarchy. 
The Thirty are only once called 
Tupayvot in oratorical exaggera- 
tions, e.g. by Polycrates in Arist. 
Rhet. ii. 24, 1401, a. 33; but we 
cannot conclude from this that it 
was the usual appellation for 
them, and that every one who 
spoke of the t’payvor must have 
meant the Thirty. Hermodorus’ 
expression must be understood in 
a different way; the tvpayva are 
the democrats who brought about 
the execution of Socrates, just as 
Xenophon, Hellen. iv. 4, 6, calls 
the democrats who held sway at 
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He afterwards undertook” journeys which led him to 
Egypt, Cyrene, Magna Grecia, and Sicily.” Owing to 


Corinth rods Tupavveborras on ac- 
count of their reign of terror. 
Similarly the seventh Platonic 
letter, 325 B, calls the accusers of 
Socrates Suvacrevoyrés rıves. (The 
distinction which Steinhart, Pl. 
L., 122 sq., draws between tUpayvor 
and tupayvevortes is, I think, too 
fine, and J see no reason why an 
adversary might not have applied 
the term rÜpavvoı to violent de- 
mocrats just as much as to violent 
oligarchs. I will not, of course, 
dispute the possibility that this 
expression is not borrowed from 
Hermodorus himself. Stein (Sieben 
Bücher z. Gesch. d. Plat. ii. 66, 
170 sq.), and after him Schaar- 
schmidt (Sammlung d. plat. Schr. 
65 sq.), have been led into error 
through a false pre-supposition, in 
rejecting Hermodorus’s date and 
his evidence for Plato’s sojourn in 
Megara, on the ground that rvpav- 
vo. can only mean ‘the rÜpavvoı 
so-called kat’ e£oxnv’—those who 
‘have always been understood as 
the Tyrants at Athens,’ viz. the 
Thirty only. Schaarschmidt has so 
far misconstrued the tvpayvo: of 
Hermodorus as to identify, in a 
hasty reading of the seventh Pla- 
tonic letter, the Suvacrevovres who 
brought Socrates to trial with the 
‘ripayvo.’ mentioned earlier (the 
quotation marks are  Schaar- 
schmidt’s); but in the Platonic 
letter there is not a word about 
‘rbpavvot, whereas the tpidkovra 
are twice mentioned (324 C, 325 B). 
(According to Schaarschmidt’s 
theory Hermodorus could not of 
course have been the immediate 
pupil of Plato, in spite of Der- 
eyllides, who still possessed his 
work, and in spite of the other 


witnesses cited on p. 1, 1). 
Equally unjustifiable is the asser- 
tion of Stein against Hermodorus, 
with regard to some of the well- 
known Socraties, such as Xenophon, 
Antisthenes, Atschines, that it is 
highly improbable, if not quite 
impossible, that they were with 
Plato at Megara. Hermodorus 
does not state that all the Socratic 
students had gone there: Diog. 
merely says, ili. 6, Ereita url 
kald pnow "Epuödapos eis Méyapa 
mpos EvKacldny ovv nal &AAos TIol 
Zwkparikots brexapnoev [6 TAdtwr |; 
and if we compare ii. 106: mpos 
rovrov (Euclid) pnoiv 6 ‘Epuddwpos 
apikerOar TIAdrwva Kat Tovs Aoımods 
tAoadpous,the meaning isobviously 
not (as Steinhart, Pl. L. 121, un- 
derstands) all the philosophers 
who were at that time in Athens, 
but the rest known to the reader 
(i.e. the reader of Hermodorus, or 
of the writer whose statement is 
here made use of) who had left 
Athens with Plato. We might 
be more ready to doubt, with 
Steinhart (Pl. L. 121) whether 
danger threatening one of their 
number afforded Plato and his 
friends any ground for apprehen- 
sion. It is quite possible that 
Hermodorus attributed this motive 
to them from his own conjecture, 
in which he was really mistaken. 
However, the state of affairs after 
the death of Socrates is so little 
known to us that we cannot de- 
cide whether there was not some 
occasion, though perhaps unwar- 
ranted, for apprehension. 

27 On what follows cf. Herm. 
Plat. 51 sq.; 109 sq. 

28 All testimony agrees that his 
travels extended at least thus far. 
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the meagreness, and sometimes the contradictoriness, 
of the traditions,” it is impossible to ascertain with cer- 


For his travels in Egypt, we may 
quote his acquaintance with Egyp- 
tian institutions (vide page 358, 
note 2). The order of the journeys 
is variously given. According to 
Cicero, Republic, i. 10; De Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87; Valerius Maximus, 
vill. 7, ext. 3; Augustine, De 
Civitate Dei, viii. 4, he went 
first to Egypt, and then to Italy 
and Sicily. It should be re- 
marked, that Valerius, like the 
declamator he is, transfers the 
date of the travels to the period 
when Plato had become famous. 
On the other hand, Diogenes, iii. 6 
(with whom is Quintilian, Insti- 
tutes, i. 12, 15), makes him visit 
Cyrene first, then the Pythagoreans 
in Italy, then Egypt (accompanied. 
by Euripides, who had died some 
‘time before, however), and thence 
return to Athens. According to 
Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 1. 3; and 
the Prolegomena, e. 4, he went first 
to Italy to visit the Pythagoreans, 
then to Cyrene and Egypt, and 
thence back again to Italy and 
Sicily. The most credible of these 
statements is the first. We can 
scarcely suppose that Plato visited 
Italy twice running (the 7th Pla- 
tonic letter, 326 B, only knows of 
one Italo-Sicilian journey), while 
everything is in favour of Sicily’s 
having been the end of his travels 
(vide subter). And the opposite 
account gives us an unhistorie 
motive in the assertion of Apuleius 
and the Prolegomena, that he 
visited Cyrene and Egypt to inves- 
tigate the sources of Pythagorean- 
ism. The conjecture of Stallbaum, 
Plat. Polit. 38; Plat. Opp. i. xix., 
that Apul. is following Speusippus, 


is quite indemonstrable. Accord- 
ing to Diog. 7, he had intended to 
visit the Magi (and according to 
Apul. loc. cit., the Indians too), 
but was prevented by the wars in 
Asia. lLactantius, Institut. 4, 2, 
actually makes him travel to the 
Magi and Persians; Clemens, Co- 
hortationes 46, to the Babylonians, 
Assyrians, Hebrews, and Thra- 
cians. Cicero, Tusculans, 4, 19, 44, 
speaks of the ultime terre which 
he had explored; according to 
Olymp. 4, Prolegg. 4, he had been 
initiated in the’ doctrines of Zoro- 
aster by Persians in Pheenicia; 
Pausanias, iv. 32, 4, repeats this, 
and says that he was also ac- 
quainted with Chaldean lore; and 
according to Pliny, Natural History 
30, 2, 9, he acquired the Persian 
magic while on histravels. These, 
however, are doubtless the inven- 
tions of later times, analogous to 
the tales about Pythagoras, and 
perhaps to some extent modelled 
onthem. A still more palpable 
fiction is the alleged acquaintance 
with Jews and Jewish scriptures, on 
which ef. Brucker, i. 635 sq. Her- 
mann, p. 114 A, 125; with the 
writers he quotes, and the 3rd part 
of the present work, 221, 300, 2nd 
edit. Lactantius, loc. cit. wonders 
that Plato and Pythagoras had not 
visited the Jews. 

2° Diogenes 6 would lead us to 
suppose that he went from Megara 
straight to Cyrene, and from thence 
to Sicily. On the other hand, the 
7th Platonic letter makes a long 
interval of active teaching elapse 
before his coming to Megara. Vide 
next note. 
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tainty how long he continued in Megara, when he com- 
menced his travels, whether they immediately succeeded 
the Megaric sojourn, or a return to Athens intervened ; 
whether his stay in Athens was long or short; and 
whether he had or had not become a teacher of philo- 


sophy before his departure. 


But if he really returned 


from Sicily only ten or twelve years after the death of 
Socrates,®° there is great probability, and even some 


£0 The only source for this is, of 
course, the 7th Platonic letter, 324 
A; and that account becomes sus- 
picious, because it is connected with 
the assertion in 325 C sq. that 
even before his journeys Plato 
had acquired and expressed the 
conviction, kak@v ov Angew TA Av- 
Opamıva yévn, mply by DH 7d Tov 
hiAocopoiytwy Oph@s “ye kal aANdw@s 
yévos eis apxas EAOn Tas moALTıKüs 
N Tb Taev BuvacTevdytTwy Ev Tails 
méAcow Ex Tivos molpas Oeias byTws 
girocophon. If with this we 
compare Rep. v. 473 C, we can 
hardly doubt that the above-quoted 
words are to be referred to this 
place in the Republic. Conse- 
quently, the composition of the 
Republic must be dated before 
Plato’s first Sicilian journey. But 
this (vide subter) is in the highest 
degree improbable. At the same 
time, the statement of the letter 
as to Plato’s age at the time of his 
journey receives a confirmation 
which has been noticed by Stall- 
baum, Plat. Polit. p. 44, in cor- 
recting his earlier theory (De Ar- 
gumento et Artificio Thezteti, 13) 
that Plato did not return till the 
year 386. The confirmation is 
this. On his way back from Sicily, 
Plato is said to have been sold for 
a slave at Dionysius’ instigation, 


in ZEgina, and, according to an 
apparently accurate account in 
Diog. ii. 19, his execution was 
actually debated on, as a plebiscite 
punished all Athenians who entered 
the island with death. ABgina, 
therefore, must at this time have 
been at open war with Athens. 
Now, according to Xenophon, Hel- 
lenica, v. 1, 1, this state of things 
cannot be dated before the last 
years of the Corinthian war; up 
to that time, the intercourse 
between Athens and ZEgina had 
received no check. This would 
give us 389 or at most 390 B.c., 
and we may therefore accede to 
the views of Hermann (p. 63) and 
almost all the later writers, that 
it was about this time that Plato 
returned to Athens. Grote, Hist. of 
Greece, xi. 52, would date his arri- 
val at Syracuse not earlier than 
387; on the ground that Dionysius 
would hardly have had leisure, 
before that time, during his war 
with Rheginm, to attend to the 
philosopher. We need not, how- 
ever, attach much importance to 
this argument; and, according to 
Diodorus, xiv. 110 sq., the con- 
quest of Rhegium dates later than 
the peace of Antalcidas, after 
which the treatment experienced 
by Plato in Agina was impossible. 


*¢ 
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external evidence,?! that long before this journey he had 


Some time, too, must be allowed 
between Plato’s arrival and his 
departure. Tennemann, Platon’s 
Philosophie, i. 46, inclines to the 
belief that Plato’s first appearance 
in the Academy was in Ol. 99: an 
opinion which needs no special 
refutation, in face of the previous 
remarks and the facts to be pre- 
sently adduced. 

31 We may not be inclined to 
give much weight to the expres- 
sions of the 7th letter on this 
point (quoted on pp. 15, 28; 17, 30), 
or to Valerius Maximus, both being 
too little trustworthy. But the 
theory is undoubtedly favoured by 
the circumstance that we possess 
a series of important works of 
Plato’s, composed in all probability 
before his return from Sicily, and 
at least some of them after his 
sojourn at Megara. The first of 
these is the Theetetus. The oc- 
casion of the dialogue is connected 
with a meeting with Theetetus, 
who is returning sick to Athens 
from the army at Corinth. This 
can only refer to the Corinthian 
War, B.c. 394-387. Munk (Nat. 
Ordn. d. Pl. Schr. 391 sq.) and 
Ueberweg (Exam. of Plat. writings, 
227 sq.) make the reference to B.c. 
368: ef. Diodor. 15, 68. At that 
date, however, Thestetus would 
have been no longer under any 
obligation to take part in a foreign 
campaign, and the dialogue would 
have to be dated later than various 
considerations, to be brought for- 
ward presently, will warrant. 
tween the two dates given there 
was no Athenian army at Corinth. 
In its later years the Corinthian 
war was carried on by Athens with 
mercenaries only (Xen. Hell. 4, 4, 
1; 14: Diodor. 14, 86, 91 sq.), so 


Be- 


the dialogue must refer to the first 
period. 39%. The date of its com- 
position cannot be much later; the 
introduction—almost a dedication 
to Euclid—points to a time at 
which Plato had not so decidedly 
broken with the Megara School as 
he has in the Sophist, and gives us 
the impression that it relates to 
matters still fresh in the Greek 
reader's mind. (Ueberweg, p. 235, 
thinks such a dedication awkward; 
I only say that the frame in which 
the dialogue is set amounts to a 
dedication. Cicero has dedicated 
his ‘Posterior Academics’ to Varro 
in the same way.) Munk and 
Ueberweg object that if Plato 
wrote the Thestetus so early, he 
must have foreseen Thestetus’ 
achievements in mathematics, at- 
tested by Proclus in Euel. p. 19, 
25. But Socrates does not say 
(Thezet. 142 D) that Thezetetus will 
live to be a distinguished mathe- 
matician ; he only predicts that he 
will become an eAAöyınos avip; 
and there was no reason why he 
should not have said this at the 
date 392-388. If Thestetus is 
called (143 E sq.) weipdkıor in B.C. 
399, it does not follow that he was 
no more than 16, as Munk thinks; 
in the Symposium 223 A, Agathon, 
at the time of his first victory, is 
called perodkiov; and in Plutarch, 
Pericl. 36, Pericles’ betrothed son 
is denoted by the same title: on 
the other hand, Thestetus is 
called &vnp in page 144 D. Several 
other works (vide subter) seem to 
have preceded the Theztetus, and 
probably most of them were com- 
posed at Athens: Plato could not 
have given the requisite pains and 
concentration while on his travels; 
and to suppose them written at 
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settled in Athens,?? and there worked as teacher and 
author; even granting that at this period his instruc- 
tions were confined to a select few, and that the open- 
ing of his school in the Academy took place later on.?3 
What, in this case, we are to think about the journey 
to Egypt and Cyrene—whether the visit to Sicily was‘ 
immediately connected with it, or whether ** Plato first 
returned to Athens from Egypt, and only undertook 
the Italian journey after an interval of some years,. 
cannot be certainly determined, but there is a good deal 











in favour of the latter alternative.*° 


Megara would be to assume a 
longer residence there than our 
evidence warrants. (See following 
note.) Some trace of such a stay, 
beyond the notice in Hermodorus, 
would naturally have been pre- 
served. The sharp polemic of the 
Thezetetus, (which Hermann, 499, 
and Steinhart, Plat. Werk. iii. 81, 
556, appear to be wrong in ignor- 
ing), and the probably contem- 
poraneous Euthydemus against 
Antisthenes (vide supra, pp. 248, 
mea. 252, 3; 254, 1; 255, 2; 
256, 1;) might indeed warrant 
the conjecture, that at the time 
when he wrote these dialogues, 
Plato had already had some per- 
sonal encounters with Euclid, and 
known him as his opponent in 
Athens. If at this period Plato 
had already passed some years of 
literary activity at Athens, we can 
hardly imagine that the philosopher 
who will only allow a written 
document as a reminder to oral 
delivery (Phedrus 276 D sq.) 
should have refrained from enun- 
eiating his views in personal inter- 
course with others. 

* If fear for his personal safety 


was the reason of his retire- 
ment to Megara, he must soon 
have been enabled to return home 
without danger; and again, as 
the philosophie intereourse with 
Euclid, supposing this to be Plato’s 
object, could just as well be 
enjoyed from the neighbouring 
Athens, it is impossible to see 
what could detain the philosopher 
a year at Megara. - 

33 Grote agrees with the above, 
Plato i. 121. He rightly considers 
it highly improbable that Plato 
should have spent the 13 (strictly 
speaking 10-12) years before his 
return from Sicily in voluntary 
banishment. 

si As Steinhart conjectures, Pl. 
W. iii. 100, 213, 316, 473. 

» Most of our authorities take 
it for granted that he came straight 
from Egypt to Italy. But the 
varying accounts of the order of 
his travels, noticed above, show 
the utter want of exact informa- 
tion on the point. The 7th letter 
is slient about the journey to 
Egypt; if we are to follow it, we 
must conclude that he went 
straight from home to Italy; and 
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If, indeed, Plato had already attained to manhood 
when he visited the countries of the south and west ; 
had already, that is, before his personal acquaintance 
with the Italian Pythagoreans, found the scientific 
bases of his system, and laid them down in writings,?® 
these journeys cannot have had the striking effect on 
his philosophical development which is often ascribed 
to them in ancient and modern days. Besides the 
general enlargement of his views and knowledge of 
human nature, his chief gain from them seems to have 
consisted in a closer acquaintance with the Pythago- 
rean school 3” (whose principal written book he appears 
to have purchased ),** and in a deeper study of mathe- 


Plutarch’s statement (Plut. de Ge- 
nio Socratis 7, p. 579) which makes 
Plato visit Delos on his return 
from Egypt, perhaps goes on the 
presupposition that he was not on 
a voyage to Italy, but to Athens. 
The main point, however, is that 
this theory gives the easiest ar- 
rangement of his works with 
reference to his life. The Politicus 
shows traces of his acquaintance 
with Egypt (vide subter, p. 22, 41). 
But on these points conjecture is 
all that is possible. 

36 We shall see presently that 
the Thezetetus and dialogues of the 
same date presuppose the doctrine 
of Ideas, and a certain acquaint- 
ance with Pythagorean tenets. 

»” The details on this point seem 
to rest on mere conjecture. Cicero, 
loc. cit., names Archytas, Eche- 
erates, Timeeus, and Acrion, or 
Arion (Valerius Maximus adds 
Cetus), as Pythagoreans, whose 
acquaintance he had made at that 
time. Olympiodorus gives Archy- 
tas, (the name of Timeus seems to 


have dropped out). Apuleius, loc. 
cit., Eurytus and Archytas; Dio- 
genes, Eurytus and Philolaus (the 
latter can scarcely have been alive 
at the time). Cf. Böckh, Philol. 
5 sq.; and Pt. 1, p. 287, of the 
present work. 

38 The first writer known to us 
who mentions the purchase of 
Philolaus’ works by Plato is 
Timon the Sillographer, apud 
Gellium, iii. 17. He only says, 
however, that Plato bought a small 
book for a large price, and with its 
help wrote his Tim&us. That the 
purchase was made on his travels, 
he does not say; nor does the 
price of the book—as given by 
Gellius, 10,000 denarii=100 Attie 
mine—seem to come from him. 
On the other hand, Hermippus, 
ap. Diog. viii. 85 (about B.c. 230), 
says, on the authority of a writer 
not named, but doubtless an Alex- 
andrian, that Plato, on his visit to 
Sicily, bought Philolaus’ work 
from his relations for 40 Alexan- 
drine mine, and copied his Timeeus 
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matics. To this study, Theodorus is said to have in- 
troduced him,?” and we have at any rate no proof against 


the correctness of the statement.‘ 


He may have re- 


ceived further mathematical instruction from Archytas 
and other Pythagoreans, so that we can scarcely be 
wrong in connecting with this journey his predilection 
for the science,*! and his remarkable knowledge of it : 4? 


from it. Others (ibid.) say that the 
book was a present in acknow- 
ledgment of Plato’s having ob- 
tained the freedom of one of 
Philolaus’ scholars from Dionysius. 
Cicero, Rep. i. 10, says less de- 
finitely that Plato acquired it 
during his stay in Sicily. Accord- 
ing to Satyrus ap. Diog. iii. 9, 
vii. 15 (followed by Iambliehus 
de vita Pythagorica, 199) it was 
not Plato himself, but Dion by his 
commission, who bought it for 100 
mine. This sum, adds Diogenes, 
he could easily afford; for he is 
said to have been well off, and, as 
Onetor tells, to have received from 
Dionysius more than eighty talents. 
(The latter statement is not merely 
exaggerated, but plainly fictitious ; 
ef. also Diog. ii. 81, and page 
312, 2). Tzetzes, Chiliades x. 
790 sq., 999 sq., xi. 37, makes 
Dion buy it for him from Philo- 
laus’ heirs for 100 mine. We may 
probably agree with Bockh, Phi- 
lologus 18 sq., Susemihl, Genet. 
Entwickl., 1, 2, sq., and Steinhart, 
Pl. C. 149, sq., in saying that 
Plato certainly was acquainted 
with the work of Philolaus, per- 
haps actually possessed it; but 
beyond this, when, where, and how 
he acquired it, cannot be deter- 
Mined, owing to the contradictory, 
ambiguous, and partially improb- 
able nature of the accounts that 


have come down to us. A priori, 
it would be more likely that it 
came to him at Athens through. 
the instrumentality of Simmias 
and Cebes. The Prolegomena, ec. 
5, transfer the myth of the world 
soul to the pseudo Timeus. 

#2 Diog: ni: '6; Apul, loc ait: 
That Plato was acquainted with 
Theodorus seems: probable from 
the Theetetus, 143 D sqq., and the 
opening of the Sophist and Poli- 
ticus. The acquaintance had 
doubtless been made at Athens. - 
Theodorus had visited Athens 
shortly before the death of So- 
crates. (Plato, loc. cit.; and ef. 
Xen. Memor. iv. 2, 10.) 

40 The possibility, of course, re- 
mains that the journey to Cyrene 
was a mere invention, in order to 
assign to Plato the mathematical 
teacher on whom he bestows the 
acknowledgment of mention. 

41 We shall see later on what 
significance. Plato attached to ma- 
thematical relations, and how much 
he valued a scientific knowledge of 
them. They are to him the pecu- 
lar connecting link between Idea 
and Phenomenon; and thus the 
knowledge of them is: the inter- 
mediate step, leading from sensuous 
envisagement to rational contempla- 
tion of the idea. Cf. Plut. Quest. 
Conviv. viii. 2, init.; Philop. de 
An. D, 6, 0, David Schol. in Arist. 
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while, on the contrary, the stories about the mathema- 
tical lore, priestly mysteries, and political ideas which 
he is stated to have acquired in Egypt,“ are in the 


26, a, 10; Tzetz. Chil., viii. 972 sq. 
ascribe to him, without sufficient 
authority, the inscription over his 
lecture-room, undels Ayewuerpnros 
eioirw, which is generally stated to 
have been of Pythagorean origin. 
42 Vide Ciceron. de Oratore, i. 
50, 217; and Proclus in Euclidem, 
11. 19, who notices him as one of the 
most important contributors to the 
advance of mathematical science. 
Phavorinus apud Diog. iii. 24, and 
Proclus, loc. cit. and p. 58, attribute 
the invention of analysis and the 
conie section to him. Both state- 
ments, however, are doubtful; 
Proclus himself, p. 31, gives 
Menechmus as discoverer of the 
conic section. See, however, Ideler 
on Eudemus, Abh. d. Berl. Ak. 
1328, Hist. Phil, Kl. S. 207, for 
Phavorinus’ statement. The tale 
of his solving the Delian problem 
—(how to double a eube), while at 
the same time he found fault with 
the usual mathematical, processes, 
is widely spread. Plut. de Ei. 6, 
386 ; De Genio Socratis’7, p. 519; 
Quest. Conviv. viii. 2, 1, 7, p. 718; 
Marcellus, ec. 14; Theo Smyrn. 
e.1. Still, the accounts are very 
mythical: he reduced the problem 
to the finding two mean propor- 
tionals between two given lines. 
This may be correct. Of. Euto- 
cius in Archim. de Sph. et Cyl. 
Archim. ed. Torelli, p. 135. Philop. 
in An. Post. p. 24, 117. (Schol. in 
Ar. 209 a, 36 b, 21 sq.) Ideler, loc. 
cit. He is also said to have in- 
vented a time-piece, Athen. iv. 
174 ce. In the Theetetus, 147 D 
sqq., he puts several new arithme- 


tical definitions in Theztetus’s 
mouth, doubtless his own dis- 
coveries; as the idea of stereometry, 
in Republic vi. 528 A sq., is re- 
presented to be, with special refer- 
ence to the até tay küßwv. For 
mathematical passages in his writ- 
ings, the reader may be referred to 
Meno 82 A sq. 87 A; Rep. viii. 
546 B; Timeus, 35 A sqq., 31 C 
sqq., 03 C sqq. 

43 Aecording to Cicero de Fini- 
bus, v. 29, 87, he learned from the 
Priests numeros et ccelestia (so 
Val. Max. viii. 7, 3); according to 
Clemens, Cohort. 46 A (cf. Stro- 
mata, i. 303 C) he learned geo- 
metry from the Egyptians, astro- 
nomy from the Babylonians, magic 
from the Thracians (evidently a 
reminiscence of Charmides, 156 D), 
and the rest from the Assyrians and 
Jews. Strabo (xvii. 1, 29, p. 806) 
was actually shown the house in 
Heliopolis where Plato had stayed 
with Eudoxus for thirteen years! 
(For thirteen, some MSS. of the 
Epitome read three, arbitrarily: 
vid. Strabo, ed. Kramer.) Against 
the whole statement, vid. Diog. 
vill. 86 sq. Ideler, loc. cit. 191 sq. 
Plato is said to have stayed at 
Heliopolis until he induced the 
priests to communicate some of 
their astronomical loretohim. At 
all events, they kept the greater 
part to themselves. Clemens 
(Strom. loe. eit.: ef. Diog. viii. 90) 
even knows the names of the priests 
who taught Plato and Eudoxus. 
He separates the two latter in 
time. Plut. Gen. Socr.c. 7, p. 518, 
gives him Simmias for a com- 
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highest degree improbable.“ 


panion. Apuleius, Dogm. Plat. 
3, and the Proleg. 4, make him 
learn sacred rites in Egypt, as well 
as geometry and astronomy. Vide 
Olymp.5 ; Lucan, Pharsalia x. 181. 
Philostratus, Vita Apollonii 1, 4, 
only speaks of geometry and as- 
tronomy, which Plutarch de Iside, 
e. 10, p. 354, also mentions. Quin- 
tilian, 1, 12, 15, speaks indefinitely 
of the secrets of the priests; Dio- 
dorus, 1, 98, mentions the laws 
which Plato, like Solon and 
Lyeurgus, had borrowed from 
Egypt. He is here following 
Manetho or some other Egyptian 
authority. 

4 The external evidence has no 
authority per se. It belongs 
altogether to a time far removed 
from Plato’s, and abounding in 
arbitrary fictions which derived 
all Greek wisdom from the East. 
Some of the oldest legends, as in 
Strabo and Diodorus, sound so in- 
credible and point so plainly to 
dim Egyptian sources, that we 
cannot attach the slightest weight 
to them. There is no historic 
probability that Plato borrowed 
anything of importance from the 
Egyptians (vide pt. 1, p. 31 sqq.). 
And if we seek traces of the alleged 
Egyptian influence in Plato’s doc- 
trines and writings, we find pretty 
nearly the opposite of what, accord- 
ing to these later traditions, we 
might expect. He certainly shows 
some knowledge of Egypt (Polit. 
264 C, Phagdr. 274 C); he makes 
use, perhans, once of an Egyptian 
myth (Pheedr. loc. cit.) ; he derives 
another, really of his own inven- 
tion, from Egypt, while he enlarges 
on the great antiquity of Egyptian 
legends (Time. 21 E sqq.); he 
praises particularinstitutions(Laws 
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ii. 656 D; vii. 799; the gravity 
and religious character of the 
music, ibid. vii. 819 A; the re- 
gard paid to arithmetic in the 
popular education); while he 
blames others (loc. cit. ii. 657 A, 
GAN Erepa pavrA’ by eüpoıs avTdht, 
Specially, in xii. 958 E, if the 
remarkable words kadanep K.T.A. 
are really Plato's, he censures 
the Egyptian cruelty towards 
strangers). On the whole, he is 
inclined to disparage the moral 
condition and mental capacity of 
the Egyptians, and ascribes to 
them not the scientific, but only 
the industrial character. (Rep. iv. 
435 E; Laws, v. 747 C). This 
does not look as if he were sensible 
of any great philosophic debt to 
Egypt ; and there is really nothing 
in his system to point to Egyptian 
sources. Throughout, his philo- 
sophicattitude appears independent 
of any but Greek influences: the 
mathematical element in him is 
most nearly connected with Pytha- 
goreism ; (cf. p. 301, and Arist. 
Metaphysics, 1, 6, init.); his re- 
ligious references are confined to 
the Greek cultus; his polities find 
their illustration only in Greek 
types and Greek circumstances. 
Even the separation of classes in 
the Republic, as will be shown in 
its place, is not to be explained as 
an imitation of the Egyptian caste- 
system. Indeed, the most marked 
feature in the Egyptian constitu- 
tion, the priestly rule, is altogether 
absent in Plato; and in the Poli- 
ticus, 290 D sqq., with express re- 
ference to Egypt, he very decidedly 
disapproves of it. Cf. with the 
preceding Herm. p. 54 sqq., 112 
sqq., where there are fuller quota- 
tions ; and my Part i. p. 25 sq. 
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the court of Dionysius the elder.” 


But in spite of his 


close intimacy with Dion,‘® he gave great offence there 
by his plain speaking,'” and the tyrant in wrath deli- 
vered up the troublesome moraliser to the Spartan 
ambassador Pollis, by whom he was exposed for sale in 


the slave-market of /Egina. 


Ransomed by Anniceris, 


a Cyrenian, he thence returned to his native city.* 


45 Of this there can really be no 
doubt. All our authorities are 
unanimous on the point, and Plato 
himself, in drawing the picture of 
the tyrant (Rep. viii. fin. ix. init.) 
seems to be speaking from per- 
sonal experience of what he de- 
scribes. The circumstances of the 
visit are variously given. We 
find, in quite ancient times, a 
calumnious story to the effect that 
it was the Sicilian kitchen which 
attracted the philosopher to Syra- 
euse. (Cf. Ep. Plat. vii. 326 B 
sq.; Apul. Dogm. Plat. 4; The- 
mistius, Orationes, 23, 285 c.; 
Aristides, Orationes 46 de qua- 
tuor viris, T. 301, Dind.; Lucian, 
Parasite, 34; Olymp. 4; Diog. iii. 
34; vi. 25, &c. We find a similar 
account in Philostr. v. Apoll.1, 35, 
Ömep mAoVToV ZıkeAıkov.) The usual 
account is that he went to see the 
voleano (Diog. i. 18; Apul. 4; 
Olymp. 4; Proleg. 4; Hegesander 
ap. Athen. xi. 507 b; the seventh 
Platonie letter is less definite, 326 
D ; and Plut. Dion. 4, follows it, in 
saying that chance or sume Divine 
guidance brought him to Sicily). 
According to Diog., Dionysius 
obliged Plato to visit him ; accord- 
ing to Plutarch, it was Dion who 
introduced Plato to his brother-in- 
law. Olymp. says that he sought 
out the tyrant uninvited, to induce 
him to lay down his power. Cor- 


nelius Nepos, x. 2 (with whom, in 
the main, Diodor. xv. 7 agrees), 
says that Dionysius invited Plato 
from Tarentum at Dion’s request. 

46 Vide the places quoted; 
specially the 7th Platonic letter. 
This of course is as little trust- 
worthy as any of the other letters ; 
but it shows that Dion was gene- 
rally assumed to have stood in 
close relations with Plato. For 
his alleged services to him, cf. 
Nepos, Plutarch, Cie. de or. iii. 34, 
139, and pp. 288 sq., 300, 3. 

47 Thus much is probably correct. 
The more detailed accounts in 
Plut., Diog., Olymp, log ver; 
appear to be mere arbitrary colour- 
ings of the main fact. The anec- 
dotes about Plato’s meeting with 
Aristippus (referred by many to 
this period) are equally uncertain. 
Vide supra, 291, 2, 312, 2. 

48 Here too there isa great diver- 
sity in the accounts. According to 
Diodorus xy. 7, Dionysius sold the 
philosopher in the Syracusan slave 
market, for 20 mine; his friends 
freed him, and sent him to a 
friendly country. Diogenes, 19 sq., 
on Phavorinus’ authörity, says 
that Dionysius was at first disposed 
to put Plato to death, but was dis- 
suaded by Dion and Aristomenes, 
and only delivered him to Pollis to 
sell. Pollis took him to ZEgina ; 
and there, in accordance with a 
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Plato seems now to have made his first formal 


appearance as a teacher. 


Following the example of 


Socrates, who had sought out intelligent youths in the 
Gymnasia and other public places, —he, too, first chose 
as the scene of his labours a gymnasium, the Academy, 
whence, however, he subsequently withdrew into his 


own garden, which was adjacent.” 


decree of the people, Plato would 
have been executed, as being an 
Athenian, but was allowed, as a 
favour, to be sold instead. Diogenes 
adds, that Dion or other friends 
wished to repay Anniceris his 
expenses, 20 or 30 mine; this he 
refused to take, but bought with 
it, for Plato’s use, the garden in 
the Academy, the price of which is 
given in Plutarch (de exilio 10 S. 
603) as 3000 drachme (30 mine). 
So Heraclitus, Allez. Homer C. 74, 
S. 150. Plutarch himself (Dion 5, 
ef. de tranquillitate animi 12, 471), 
and an account in Olympiodorus 
in Gorg. 164, says that when 
Plato had incurred Dionysius’ 
enmity, his friends hurried him 
away on board the ship with which 
Pollis sailed to Greece (this is 
searcely credible, if Sparta and 
Athens were then at war). Diony- 
sius had given Pollis secret orders 
to kill Plato, or sell him; and to 
effect this Pollis brought him to 
figina. Tzetzes, Chil. x. 995 sq., 
has a wonderful version; Plato 
was bought by Archytas from 
Pollis, and then instructed in the 
Pythagorean philosophy. Seneca 
(ep. 47, 12, and apud Lactant. 
Inst. ili. 25, 15 sq.), mentions the 
transaction, while he blames An- 
niceris for only having paid 8000 
sestertii—20 mine—for a Plato. 
Olympiodorus, 4, actually puts the 


Concerning his 


whole occurrence in the second 
journey. Göttling, Geschichtlichen 
Abhandlungen 1, 369, endeavours 
to free Dionysius from the guilt of 
the sale; but his arguments, 
doubtful in themselves, are hardly 
in accord with Plutarch’s state- 
ment. There is no real certainty 
in any of the various versions of 
the affair ; cf. Steinhart’s critique 
(Plato’s Leben, 151 sqq.). 

# Diog. ni. 5, 7.41; ef. Herm, 
121 sq., who makes the necessary 
remarks on the statements of 
Olymp. c. 6, and the Proleg. c. 4. 
According to Alian, iii. 19, it was 
after his third Sicilian journey that 
he withdrew for some months into 
his garden, being dislodged by Aris- 
totle ; which is manifestly false. 
Elian again, ix. 10,and Porphyry, 
De Abstinentia 1, 36, tell us that 
the Academy was reputed to be 
unhealthy, but that Plato refused to 
move from it for the sake of longer 
life. It could not, however, have 
been very bad; for Plato, Xeno- 
erates, and Polemo lived to a good 
age init. Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 
203, Mart., actually thinks that 
Plato betook himself to the un- 
healthy spot, ut cura et assiduitate 
morborum libidinis impetus fran- 
geretur ; judging the philosopher 
rather too much by his own ex- 
perience. So too ZEneas of Gaza, 
Theophr, ed. Barth, p. 25. 
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manner of instruction tradition tells us nothing ; * but 
if we consider how decidedly he expresses himself 
against the rhetoricians who made long speeches, but 
knew neither how to ask questions nor how to answer 
them ;°! and how low, on the same ground, was his esti- 
mation of written exposition, open to every misunder- 
standing and abuse,—in comparison with the living 
personal agency of conversation,°*—if we mark the fact, 
that in his own works, the development of thought by 
dialogue is a law, from which in his long literary 
career he allowed himself not a single noteworthy de- 
parture,—we can scarcely doubt that in his oral teach- 
ing he remained true to these main principles. 

On the other hand, however, we hear of a discourse 
on the Good, published by Aristotle *? and some of his 
fellow pupils, and belonging to Plato’s later years. Aris- 
totle himself mentions discourses on Philosophy; ** and 
that these were not conversations, but in their general 
character at any rate continuous discourses, is witnessed 
partly by express testimony,” partly by their inter- 
nal evidence, which can be taken in no other way. 


5° Olymp. 6 has not the value of 
a witness, and can lead us to no 
conclusion of any moment. 

51 Prot. 328 E sqq., 334 C sqq. ; 
Gorgias 449 B. 

52 Phedr, 275 D sq. ; 276 E. 

53 The references on this point, 
from Simplicius, Physica 32 b, 104, 
117; Alexander on the Metaphy- 
sics 1, 6 (Schol. in Aristot. 551, b. 
19); Philoponus De Anima C, 2, 
are given by Brandis, De perditis 
Aristotelis libris de ideis et de 
Bono, p. 3 sq., 23 sqq. To the 
same treatise may be referred the 


statement of Aristoxenus (on Aris- 
totle’s authority), Harmonie Ele- 
menta, ii. p. 30, and this work, 
Part ii. b. 48. 2, 771, d. 2. 

54 De Anima i. 2, 204 b. 18; on 
the question whether the Aristote- 
lian books (and consequently the 
Platonic discourses) on the Good 
were identical with those on phi- 
losophy, or not, vide Brandis loc. 
eit. 5 sq.; Gr. R. Phil. ii. b. 1, 84 
sq. 
5 Aristot. loc. cit. calls them 
arpdacıs, Simpl. Adyoı and auv- 
ovola, 


TE ach, 
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Also, there are many portions of the Platonic system 
which from their nature could not well be imparted 
conversationally. It is most probable, therefore, that 
Plato, according to circumstances, made use of both 
forms; while the supposition must be admitted that as 
in his writings, so in his verbal instruction, question 
and answer gave place to unbroken exposition, in pro- 
portion, partly to the diminished vivacity of increasing 
years, partly to the necessary advance in his teaching, 
from preparatory enquiries to the dogmatic statement 
of his doctrine in detail. 

That, side by side with the communications intended 
for the narrower circle of his friends, he should have given 
other discourses designed for the general public, is not 
likely.°° It is more credible that he may have brought 
his writings into connection with his spoken instruction, 
and imparted them to his scholars by way of stimulus 


to their memories.*” 


56 Diog. iti. 37 (vide note 4) does 
not warrant such a conelusion ; the 
reference there seems to be to a 
prelection in the school. On the 
other hand Themist., or. xxi. 295 
D, tells us that Plato once de- 
livered a discourse which a large 
audience flocked to hear from 
Athens and the country. When, 
however, he came to the doctrine 
of the Good, the whole assembly, 
down to Plato’s usual hearers, dis- 
persed. No doubt this is only an 
arbitrary expansion of what Aris- 
tox. loc. cit. tells on Aristotle’s 
authority, that the majority of 
Plato's disciples were greatly as- 
tonished, in the discourse on the 
Good, to hear, not of things usually 
considered good, but of mathe- 


On this point, however, we are 


matics, astronomy, and finally of 
the One Good. Plato certainly 
would not expound the most ideal 
part of his system to a miscella- 
neous cuncourse of hearers, as 
Themistius imagines; and, apart 
from that, with his views as to the 
conditions of any fruitful study of 
philosophy, and his low estimate 
of mere popular display speeches, 
he is hardly likely to have troubled 
himself with giving discourses to 
people who had not fulfilled his 
requirements. 

57 Cf, Pheedr.276 D. Instead of 
other amusement, a man might 
write books, éovr@ te brouvnuara 
Onoavpi(duevos, eis Td AHOns ynpas 
eav Ukenrat, Kat maytl Te TavTdv 
txvos neriövri, 
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entirely without information.*® Platodoubtless combined 
with intellectual intercourse that friendly life-in-com- 
mon to which he himself had been accustomed in the 
Socratic circle and the Pythagorean Society. With a 
philosopher so little able to separate philosophic from 
moral endeavour, it might be expected that community 
of knowledge would naturally grow into community of 
life. In this way he appears to have joined his scho- 
lars at stated intervals in social repasts.” There can 
be no doubt, from what we know of his sentiments on 
the subject, that his instructions were altogether gra- 
tuitous; and if, on certain occasions, he accepted pre- 
sents from some of his rich friends,°! there is no reason 


58 The tale given by Diog. 37, 
from Phavorinus, that at the read- 
ing of the Phedo all present, ex- 
cept Aristotle, gradually withdrew, 
is highly improbable, Philosophie 
interest and respect for the master 
cannot have been so scanty, even 
in Plato’s inferior scholars, as to 
allow of anything of the kind, 
least of all at the delivery of such 
a masterpiece. Besides, at the 
time when Aristotle was Plato’s 
pupil, the Phedo must have been 
long published. 

5° Athenzus xil. 547, d. sqq., 
quoting Antigonus Carystius, tells 
with some censure of the extrava- 
gance introduced by Lycon the 
Peripatetic at certain meals held 
on the first day of each month, to 
which the scholars contributed. 
They were connected with sacrifices 
to the Muses. Athen. continues, 
ov yap iva ouppvevres em) Td avTd 
THS Ews TOV dpOpiov Yevouevns 
Tpame(ns dmoravawoy, 7} xapıv Ekor- 
vias emoıoavroTäsouv6dovs TAUTAS Of 


mep) TAdtwva kal ’Ereboımnov, GAX 
iva patvwvTa kal To Oelov Tim@yTes 
kal puoik@s GAAHAos Tuumepipepd- 
nevoı Kal TO MAELIOTOV Evekev GVETEWS 
Kat dıAoAoylas. It would appear 
from this that monthly banquets of 
the Muses were an institution ofthe 
Academy, and with them we may 
connect the well-known tale about 
the general Timotheus, who, after a 
meal with Plato, said, ‘ With such 
company one need fear no headaches 
to-morrow.’ (Plat. de sanitate tuen- 
da9,p.127; Queest.Cony.vi. proem.; 
Athen. x. 419 e.; lian, V. H. ii. 
18, from the same source.) At all 
events, Athen. loc. cit. says, as of 
something well known, Tb éy ’Axa- 
dnula cuumdo.ov, and so again i. 4 
E, év t@ MlAdtwvos ovooırio. To 
what new Pythagorean, however, 
he is indebted for the information 
in the second passage that the 
number of the guests used to be 
28 (4 x 7) he has not informed us. 
6° Qn which compare Part I. 888. 
61 Anniceris is said to have 
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to conclude that such voluntary offerings were therefore 
customary among his disciples in the Academy. 

Plato’s sphere of work seemed to him to be limited 
to this intellectual and educational activity, more and 
more, as experience deepened his conviction that in the 
then state of Athens, no diplomatic career was compat- 
ible with the principles he held.® The desire, however, 
that it might be otherwise was none the less strong in 
him ;® and that he had not abandoned the hope of 
somehow and somewhere gratifying this desire is proved 
by his two great political works, which are designed 
‘not merely to set forth theoretical ideals, but at the 
same time to exert a regulative influence on actual con- 
ditions. Consequently though he, as little as his great 
master, himself wished to be a statesman, both may 


bought for him the garden in the 
Academy, Dion defrayed the ex- 
penses for the purchase of the 
writings of Philolaus and for 
equipping a chorus (supra 24, 48; 
20, 38; 4,5). Not one of these 
accounts is sufficiently established, 
the two first only on feeble evidence. 
The statement of the 13th Plat. 
Let. 361 A sq. is quite worthless. 
s Cf. p. 13. Of the illustra- 
tions given there, only the most 
apposite, Rep. vi. 496 C, need be 
quoted here. In the present con- 
dition of society, says Plato, few 
ever succeed in devoting themselves 
to Philosophy and remaining true to 
her. Kal tovtwy 5) Tay oAlywv oi 
yevbuevoL Kal yevoduevor ws Hdv Kal 
nakdpıov Td KTmua, Kal THY TWOAAGY 
ab ikav@s iddvtes Thy uaviav, Kad bri 
ovdels ovdey tyes ws eros eimeiv 
mepl Ta TGV méAcwy TpdTTEL Od 
€or. Ebuuaxos wel tov Tis ivy Em) 


Thy TeV Sikalwy Bonbevay oh Coi7? 
tv, AAN damep eis Onpla Avdpwmos 
Eumeo@v, ovTe Euvadıreiv €0éAwy ov- 
te ixavos dy eis maow ayplois avré- 
xew, mpiv Te Thy wéAwW N didovs 
ovnoaı mpoamoAöueros dvwpedts 
avT@ Te Kal ToIs AAAoıs By YEvoıro, 
TAUTA TAYTAAOYVLTUS AaBwY, HovXLav 
Exwv kal TA adTov mpaTTwY, ciov Ev 
xeim@vı Kovioprod Kal CdAns sd 
mveduatos bepouevov ÜmMd TeıXlov 
amooTds, Öp@v Tobs &AAOUS Kara- 
TıumAauevovs üvoulas, üyama, ef 
an avTds Kadapds Adırlas Te Kal 
dvoolwy Epywv Bıwreral. K.T.A, 

63 "AAAd Tot, is the rejoinder, 
loc. eit., ob TA eAaxıora dv Siampa- 
Eduevos AmaAAdrroıto: to which 
Socrates replies, oVde ye Ta ueyıora, 
un TUXaY moAırelas mpoonkobans' ev 
yap mpoonkovon abrös Te MaAAoV 
abijoera: kal peta Tav Ulwy Ta 
kowa odoe, Cf. ibid. v. 473 C sq. 
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certainly be credited with the aim of forming states- 
men;°* and if he repudiated political activity in cir- 


6 Tt has truly been said of a 
series of men who distinguished 
themselves by their political ac- 
tivity that they came out of the 
Platonie school. However, even 
in antiquity, the opinions as re- 
gards the political character of this 
school were very divided; and if 
the admirers of Plato like Plutarch 
adv. Col. 32, 6, sqq. p. 1126, bring 
into connection with him as pupils 
as many as possible of the greatest 
statesmen of his time, not seldom 
exceeding the bounds of historical 
fact, it cannot be expected that 
adversaries like Athenzeus xi. 508, 
d. sqq., and his predecessors, will 
be precise about their evidence for 
the statement that the majority of 
the Platonic pupils were Tupavvırol 
Ties Kal diaBoAo. According to 
Plutarch. loe. cit. Dion (concerning 
whom vide pp. 24, 46, 32 sq.) 
belonged to Plato’s pupils, together 
with Aristonymus, Phormio (Plu- 
tarch Pr&cepta. Reip. ger. 10, 15) 
and Menedemus, who respectively 
gave laws to the Arcadians, Eleans, 
and Pyrrheans. (Menedemus is 
mentioned by the contemporary 
comedian Epicrates in Athenzus, 
59, d. in connection with Plato 
and Speusippus, in Plutarch Sto. 
Rep. 20, 6, p. 1043 in connection 
with Xenocrates); further Delius 
of Ephesus (called in Philostratus, 
Vit. Soph. 1, 3, p. 485 through a 
slip of the pen Alas), who under 
Philip and Alexander was the 
active promoter of the expedition 
against Persia, together with Py- 
tho and Heraclides of ZEnos, the 
murderers of the Thracian king 
Cotys (Arist. Polit. v. 10, 1311 b. 
20, mentions as such the brothers 


Parrhon and Heraclides, with 
whom Pytho appears to have con- 
nected himself), the first of whom 
is known as the speaker and agent 
of King Philip (cf. Steinhart, Life 
of Plato 195, 322, 16); both are 
cited as Platonists by Diogenes iii, 
46. It must be from a confusion 
with the above-mentioned Hera- 
clides, that Demetrius of Magnesia 
according to Diogenes v. 89 as- 
signed the murder of a tyrant to 
Heraclides Ponticus, who bore the 
same name. Besides these we 
have Chio (the supposed writer of 
a letter in the Epist. Socrat.) and 
Leonides, who perished in the 
murder of the tyrant Clearchus of 
Heraclea (Justin xvi. 5, Suidas, 
KAéapxos, who adds te them as a 
third Antitheus; opposed to this 
Memnon ap. Phot. Cod. 224, p. 225, 
a. 10 sqq., says that Lysimachus 
killed him and his brother, because 
they had murdered their mother) ; 
Euphreus of Oreos (Suid. Eigp.) 
about whose influence at the court 
of Perdiecas (to whom the Plat. 
epist. v. recommends him), Athen- 
zus it is true (loc. cit. cf. 506, E), 
according to Antigonus of Karystus, 
expresses himself very unfavour- 
ably, but who we learn from De- 
mosth. Philipp. iii. p. 126 sqq. (by 
which Athenzus’ account of his 
death is set right) was a martyr 
to Grecian liberty; Leo, who as 
statesman and commander defended 
his mother-city Byzantium against 
Philip. (Plut. Phoe. 14, Philostr. 
Vit. Soph. 1, 2. Suidas Aégwr); 
Hermias, prince of Atarneus, the 
well-known friend of Aristotle 
(Diog. v. 3, 5 sqq. Strabo xiii. 1, 
59, p. 610. Diodor. ran 
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cumstances which he considered hopeless,® there was, at 
the same time, nothing in his principles to keep him | 


Dionys. ep. ad. Arum. 1, 5. Suidas 
‘Eputas. Part ii. b. 16 sqq. 2nd 
edit.) Besides these Diog. iii. 46, 
mentions Euzeon of Lampsacus and 
Timolaus of Cyzicus, both of whom 
according to Athenz. 508 sqq. (who 
calls the one Euagon and the other 
Tim&zus) made unsuccessful at- 
tempts to usurp tyrannical power 
in their respective cities; Athenzeus 
adds to them Charon of Pellene as 
one of the profligate tyrants who 
came out of the school of Plato 
and Xenocrates, with what justice 
we do not know. According to 
Athenzus loc. cit. Diog. iii. 46, 
Callippus, also, the murderer of 
Dion, was a scholar of Plato, which 
statement is opposed by the Plat. 
epist. vii. 333 C; Plut. Dion, 34. 
The Clearchus mentioned above, 
according to Suidas KAeapx., at- 
tended the Academy only a short 
time. Itis very improbable that 
Chabrias was a student of the 
Academy (Plut. adv. Col. 32, 6, cf. 
Pseudo-Ammon, vita Arist. p. 10, 
West., who makes him out a rela- 
tion of Plato’s). The account 
(Adyos in Diog. iii. 23 sq.) that 
Plato alone stood by him at his 
trial is worth little historically, as 
Arist. Rhetor. iii. 10, 1411, p. 6, 
mentions another defender of Cha- 
brias; and the defence which in 
Diog. is put in the mouth of Plato 
obviously originated from the 
Apology, 28 E. Timotheus (lian, 
Varia Hist. ii. 10, supra 28, 59) it 
is true was proved to bea friend but 
by no means a pupil of Plato; his 
relation to him cannot at all have 
been so intimate as Ps.-Ammon 
loc. cit. would have it. Phocion 
in his younger days may have 


heard Plato, and later on Xeno- 
erates (Plut. Phocion, 4, adv. Col. 
32, 6); with regard to the latter, 
however, he must have confined 
himself to being present at isolated 
discourses. Though Chameleon 
and Polemo in Diog. iii. 46 repre- 
sent the orators Hyperides and 
Lycurgus (of whom also the Pseudo- 
Plutarch vitee decem Orat. vii. p. 
841 makes the same assertion) as 
pupils of Plato, their speeches (as 
Steinhart remarks, Plato’s Life, 
174 sqq.) show no proofs of the 
influence of Platonic thought and 
expression. Still less can we claim 
ZEschines for a pupil of Plato 
(with the scholiast on ZEsch. de 
falsa legat. i., who appeals to 
Demetrius Phalereus, compare 
Apollon. Vit. ZEsch. p. 14); and 
though Demosthenes, his great 
adversary, is variously stated, 
sometimes with greater and some- 
times with less precision, to have 
been a pupil of Plato, still, how- 
ever, in his orations no influence 
of Platonic philosophy appears, 
significant as may have been 
Plato’s influence on him as a 
stylist. (Plut. Demosth. 5, accord- 
ing to an anonymous writer in 
Hermippus, vite X orat. viii. 3, p. 
844. Mnesistratus in Diog. iii. 47. 
Cic. de Orat. i. 20, 89. Brut. 31, 
$21.25 ratty. mw. (dad, (ih te 3: 
Quintil. xii. 2, 22, 10, 24; Lucian, 
Encomium Demosthenis, 12, 47; 
Schol. in Demosth. contra Androt. 
40; Olympiod. in Gorg. 166.) 
The 5th letter attributed to him 
does not make Demosthenes to 
speak as a Platonist, but only to 
express his good opinion of the 
Platonie school, under which he 
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back from it, should there arise a favourable opportu- 


nity for the realization of his ideas. 


Such an oppor- 


tunity seemed to offer after the death of the elder Dio- 
nysius,” when Dion, and, at his instigation, Dionysius 
the younger, invited him pressingly to Syracuse.® 


obviously does not include himself. 
Cf. Steinhart loc. cit. 175  sqq. 
Schäfer, Demosth. 1, 280 sqq.; and 
besides the authorities mentioned 
above, particularly Hermann, Plat. 
74 sq., 119 sq. Steinhart, 171- 
189. With regard to the relations 
of Isocrates with Plato we shall 
speak later on (p. 345, 2, 2nd edit.). 
No one represents him as his pupil, 
as he was eight or nine years older 
than Plato, and their friendship 
asserted in Diog. iii. 8, is estab- 
lished only for the earlier years 
of their lives by the writings of 
both. 

65 According to Plutarch, Ad 
principem ineruditum, i. p. 779; 
Lueullus, C 2; ZBlian, V. H. xii. 
30, the people of Cyrene (beside 
whom Diog. iii. 23 and El. V. 
H. ii. 42, give the Arcadians and 
Thebans at the founding of Mega- 
lopolis) asked him for a scheme of 
laws; but he refused both, in the 
former case because Cyrene was 
too luxurious for him, in the latter 
because he perceived toov Exew ov 
OéAovTas, ov meloe abrovs Timay 
Thy icovoulay. The last statement 
is very improbable, for Plato would 
without doubt have given them 
a constitution just as little demo- 
cratic as they gave themselves; and 
moreover it is incredible that 
Epaminondas, who after the vic- 
tory of Leuctra promoted the 
founding of Megalopolis for the 
protection of Arcadia against 
Sparta, should have invited an 


Athenian, and particularly so out- 
spoken a friend of Sparta as Plato 
undoubtedly was, to lay down the 
new constitution. The absurd 11th 
Platonic letter cannot come under 
consideration as historical evi- 
dence. 

66 Plato himself lays it down as 
a necessary condition, that phi- 
losophers should not withdraw 
from politics. The corresponding 
duty is an immediate consequence. 
And that this duty should only 
be binding with regard to one’s 
own state, would hardly be a 
maxim with one so fully possessed 
by his political ideal as Plato. 

67 This happened Ol. 103, 1, at 
the beginning of the winter, and 
therefore 368 B.c. Diodor. xv. 
73 sq. Plato’s journey must be 
assigned to the following year. 
Cie. de Sen. 12, 41 (with which ef. 
Part i. p. 244, 3) dates it, or at all 
events, according to Fin. v. 29, 
87, the first journey, 405 a.v.c., 
which needs no refutation. 

* Ep. Plat. vii. 827° Bes 
i. 311 E; iii. 316 C eq.: Phat 
Dion, 10 sq. (ef. e. prine. Phil. 4, 
6, p. 779), who adds that the Py- 
thagoreans in Italy joined their 
entreaties to Dion’s. Cf. Corn. 
Nep., Dion, C 3, &e. The 7th 
Platonic letter is certainly not 
trustworthy, and all the following 
ones depend on it. What other 
sources of information Plutarch 
may have had we do not know. 
That Plato, however, did make a 
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Could this potentate indeed be won over to Philosophy 
and to Plato’s political beliefs—(and of this Plato, or 
at any rate Dion, appears certainly to have indulged a 
hope),°® the most important results might be expected 
to follow, not only in his own kingdom, but in all 
Sicily and Magna Grecia, indeed throughout the Hel- 
lenic states. Meanwhile the event proved, only too 
soon, how insufficiently this hope was founded. When 
Plato arrived in Syracuse, the young Prince received 
him most politely, and at first showed lively interest . 
in the philosopher and his endeavours;’° but he very 
shortly became weary of these serious conversations, 
and when his jealousy of Dion, which was not entirely 
groundless, had led to an open rupture with that states- 
man, and at length to the banishment of the latter, 
Plato must have been glad to escape from the painful 
position in which he found himself, by a second return 
home.”! Nevertheless, after some years, at the renewed 








second and a third journey to 
Sicily cannot be doubted. The 
testimony is unanimous; and if he 
had not taken the journey, the 
composer of the letter would have 
had no reason for defending him 
on that score. That his motives 
were actually those ascribed to 
him is probable in itself, and 
made more so by the whole politi- 
eal situation; and this is borne 
out by the passage in the Laws, 
iv. 709 E sqq., in which Hermann, 
p- 69, rightly recognises an expres- 
sion of the hopes which led Plato 
to Syracuse. These hopes, he 
later on maintains, have not failed 
in regard to their universal foun- 
dation, even though they were not 


accomplished on that particular 
occasion. 

6° Diogenes’ counter-statement, 
ill. 21, that he asked Dionysius 
for land and people towards the 
realization of his state, is certainly 
false. Apul. dogm. Pl. 4 is a 
misunderstanding. 

”° More detailed information, 
but of doubtful worth, may be 
found in Plut. Dion 13; De Adu- 
latione 7, p. 52, 26, p. 67; Pliny, 
Natural History, vii. 30; El. V. 
H. iv. 18; Nepos, loc. cit. The 
allegel meeting of Plato and 
Aristippus at the Syracusan Court 
has been already discussed, Part i. 
pp- 291, 2; 312, 3. 

71 Ep. Plat. iii. 229 B sqq., ii. 
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solicitations of the tyrant and entreaties of his friends, 
he resolved upon yet another voyage to Sicily. His 
immediate aim was doubtless to attempt a reconciliation 
between Dion and Dionysius;?? to this may have linked 
themselves more distantly, new political hopes: the 
undertaking, however, turned out so unfortunately that 
Plato was even in considerable danger from the mis- 
trust of the passionate prince,’? and only evaded it by 
the intervention of the Pythagoreans, who were then at 
the head of the Tarentine state. Whether, after his 
return,” he approved of Dion’s hostile aggression on 
Dionysius, we do not know; but for his own part, from 


318 C; Plut. Dion 14, 16; Diog. 
iii. 21 sq. The latter assigns to 
this journey what, according to 
better authorities, happened in the 
third; and he therefore puts an 
incident in the first, which Plu- 
tarch relates of the second. Cf. 
also Stobzeus, Florilegium, 13, 36, 
who, however, connects with it a 
circumstance generally told of 
Dionysius and Aristippus. 

7 Dion, who appears in the two 
previous journeys as Plato’s enthu- 
siastic admirer, had, according to 
Plutarch, Dion 17, become still 
more intimate with him during a 
long stay at Athens, in the course 
of which he also became a close 
friend of Speusippus. 

= ip. Plat. ni816)D* ‘sqq. 
vii. 880 B; 33 D; 337 E sqq.; 
and from these sources Plutarch, 
Dion 18-20; Maximus Tyrius, Dis- 
sertationes xxi. 9; Diog. 28. The 
particulars are uncertain; the 
letter of Archytas ap. Diog. 22 is 
certainly spurious. According to 
Plut. ce. 22 (ef. Ep. Plat. ii. 314 D) 
Speusippus accompanıed him to 


Syracuse; according to Diog., 
Xenocrates. He is said to have 
left the conduct of his school at 
Athens during his absence to 
Heraclides. (Suidas, voce. “Hpa- 
KAelöns.) The Epistole Hera- 
clidis, quoted there by Ast, and 
even by Brandis—the former in 
Pl. Leben u. Schr. p. 30, the latter 
Gk.-Röm. Phil. 11. a. 145—do not 
exist. The quotation is due to a 
misunderstanding of Tennemann’s 
words, Plat. Phil. 1. 54; ‘Suidas 
in Heraclides Epistol. (Platonice 
sc.) 11. p. 73’ (Bipont.). 

74 According to Ep. vil. 350 B 
(ef. p. 345 D) this must be dated 
in the spring of 360 B.c., for he 
is said to have met Dion at the 
Olympic games (which can only be 
those of the year named) and in- 
formed him of events in Syracuse. 
His hither journey would then be 
361. Cf. Herm. p. 66. 

75 Plutarch. adv. Col. 32, 6, p. 
1126. Cie. de Orat. iii. 34, 139, 
and ARlian, V. H. iii. 17, represent 
the impulse as coming from Plato, 
But this is an exaggerated infer- 
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this time, having now attained his seventieth year, he 
seems to have renounced all active interference with 


polities.”® 


The activity of his intellect, however, con- 


tinued amidst the reverence of countrymen and 
foreigners,” unabated till his death,’* which, after a 
happy and peaceful old age,” is said to have overtaken 


him at a wedding feast.°° 


ence from Ep. Plat. vii. 326 E. 
Cf. Ep. iv. Dion found warm sup- 
port from Speusippus and other 
Platonists, Plut. Dio 22, 17. His 
companion and subsequent enemy, 
Callippus, is noticed as a scholar 
of Plato’s (vide p. 31). 

7 Athenzus, xi. 506, indeed 
says that he was intimate with 
Archelaus of Macedonia, and later 
on, paved the way for Philip’s 
supremacy : so that we might infer 
his sympathies to have been in 
general with the Macedonian party. 
As regards Archelaus, however, the 
statement is refuted by chrono- 
logy, and by the Gorgias, 470 D 
sq.; and the alleged support of 
Philip narrows itself down, even on 
Athenzeus’s own quotations, to the 
circumstance that Plato's scholar 
Euphreus had obtained for Philip 
a certain territory from Perdiccas, 
and this Philip used for the fur- 
therance of greater designs. Any 
personal intercourse between Plato 
and Philip there does not seem to 
have been. AZ]. V. H. iv. 19, cer- 
tainly says that Philip paid honour 
to Plato, as to other learned men ; 
but, according to Speusippus ap. 
Athen. loc. cit., and Diog. 40, he 
expressed himself unfavourably 
about him. 

7 Cf. (besides what has been 
quoted, p. 32, 65, and about his 
relation to Dion and Dionysius), 


Diogenes, 25, and what will be 
presently remarked on the exten- 
sion of the Platonic school. 

78 Of his literary works this is 
expressly witnessed (vid. supr. p. 
3, and Diog. 87; Dionys. comp. 
verb. p. 208; Quint. vill. 6, 64; on 
which however cf. Susemihl, Gen. 
Ent. 11, 90 sq.). And we may 
safely conclude that it was the 
same with his activity as teacher. 
The alleged interruption of his 
work by Aristotle will be dis- 
cussed later in the life of that 
philosopher. 

79 Cicero, de Senect. 5, 13. 

80 Hermippus ap. Diog. iii. 2. 
Augustine, ©. D. viii. 2. Suid. voe. 
TAdr. Cicero’s scribens est mor- 
tuus, loc. cit., is not at variance 
with this latter, if we remember 
that it need not be taken literally. 
According to Diog. 40, a certain 
Philo had used the proverbial 
expression IIAdrwvos p0eipes ; and 
Myronianus coneluded from this 
that Plato died of @@eiptacts, as it 
is said Pherecydes and others did. 
Of course this is false. Perhaps 
the expression comes originally 
from the place in the Sophist, 
227 B; or the passage may at 
least have given a handle to the 
story. As to Plato’s burial, monu- 
ment, and will, vide Diog. iii. 25, 
41 sqq. Olymp. 6 ; Pausan. 1, 30,3; 
Herm. p. 125, 197. 
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Even in antiquity, the character of Plato was the 
subject of many calumnies.*! The jests of the comic 
poets which have come down to us ® are indeed harm- 
less enough, and concern the philosopher more than 
the man; but there are other reproaches, for the 


silencing of which Seneca’s apology ®—that the life . 


of a philosopher can never entirely correspond with 
his doctrine,—is scarcely sufficient. On the one hand, 
he is accused of connections, which, if proved, would 
for ever throw a shadow on his memory;** on the 
other of unfriendly, and even of hostile behaviour 


towards several of his fellow disciples.* 


81 One of these critics of Plato 
was Timeus the Locrian, Plut. Nie. 
1; two others we shall meet with 
in Aristoxenus and Theopompus, 
the pupils of Isocrates, who, in 
this way, retaliated for the attacks 
of Plato and the Platonists on 
Isocrates and Rhetoric: cf. Dion. 
Hal. ep. ad Pomp. p. 757 ; De prec. 
Hist. 782; Athen. xi. 508 ec. Epict. 
igs) 14, 17; 

82 Ap. Diog. iii. 26 sq.; Athen. 
311.59 ¢.'6q. ; x1. 80% c, 

» Vita beata, 18, 1. 

84 Vide Diog. 29; ZElian. V. H. 
iv. 21; Athen. xiii. 589 c., and 
supra, p. 8, 8. Even Dion is 
here called his favourite; and an 
epitaph is quoted, which Plato (at 
the age of seventy-three) is said to 
have composed on his friend, who 
must have been sixty at least. 
That Antisthenes alluded to some 
amours of Plato’s by the title of 
his 340wv is a mere arbitrary con- 
jecture. The censure of Diczar- 
chus ap. Cie. Tuse. iv. 34, 71, is 
levelled not at his character, but 
his philosophy. On the other 


He has 


hand, Suidas, p. 8000, ed. Gaisford, 
affirms that he never entered into 
any sexual relations. But this, 
again, can only be a dogmatic 
invention, originating with the 
asceticism of later schools. 

85 The only hostility that can be 
demonstrated, however, is between 
Antisthenes and Plato; vide Parti. 
255, and supra, p. 18, 31. Antisthe- 
nes is allowed on all hands to have 
been the aggressor, and always to 
have displayed the greater vehe- 
rence and passion. The assertion 
that Plato behaved ill to Aschines 
has been discussed, Part 1. p. 167, 6; 
204,3; and his alleged neglect of 
him in Sicily (Diog. 11. 61) is con- 
tradicted by Plut. de Adul. e. 26, 
p.67. He certainly passed censure 
on Aristippus, vide Part i. p. 242; 
but it was well merited, and we 
may well believe there was no love 
lost between them, even though 
the anecdotes of their meeting in 
Syracuse (vide Part i. p. 291, 2) do 
not tell us much, and the accounts 
of acertain He :esander ap. Athen. 
xi. 507 b. still less. At all events, 
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also been charged with censoriousness and self-love ; °° 
not to mention the seditious behaviour after the death 
of Socrates which scandal has laid to his account.” His 
relation with the Syracusan court was early *° made the 
handle for divers accusations, such as love of pleasure,*® 
avarice,®° flattery of tyrants; °! and his political character 


what we do know cannot turn to 
Plato’s disadvantage. We get re- 
peated assertions of an enmity 
existing between Plato and Xeno- 
phon (Diog. iii. 34; Gell. N. A. 
xiv. 3; Athen. xi. 504 e.). But 
Böckh has shown (de simultate qua 
Platoni cum Xenophonte inter- 
cepisse fertur, Berlin, 1811) how 
little ground there is for such a 
belief in the writings of either; 
and the writings are the only real 
authority. Most likely the whole 
story is an invention. Cf. Stein- 
hart, Pl. L. 93 sq. 

86 Dionysius ad Pompeium, p. 
775 sq.; Athen. xi. 506 a. «qq.; 
Antisthenes and Diogenes ap. 
Diog. vi. 7, 26; Aristides de 
quatuorviris. The accusation is 
mainly grounded on _ Plato's 
writings, which cannot be said to 
justify it, however one-sided many 
of his judgments may be. The 
conscious superiority, to which he 
had a real right, may have been 
too prominent in particular cases; 
even disadvantageously so, some- 
times, for others. Cf. the quota- 
tion from Aristotle, Parti. p. 289, 2. 
But this can hardly bear out such 
accusations as the above. Of the 
anecdotes given in Plutarch de 
adul. c. 32, p. 70; ZElian, V. H. 
xiv. 33 (Diog. vi. 40); the first is 
irrelevant, the second certainly 
untrue; and what Hermippus ap. 
Athen. xi. 505 d., gives, looks un- 
historical too. Aristoxenus apud 


Diog. ix. 40, taxes Plato with the 
childish design of buying up and 
destroying the writings of Demo- 
eritus. But of this we may un- 
hesitatingly acquit him. Aris- 
toxenus is too untrustworthy a 
witness; and we may at least 
eredit Plato with the sense to see 
that‘ a widely spread mode of 
thought could not be abolished by 
the burning of a few books. His 
own distaste for merely material 
science and his general disparage- 
ment of such studies may perhaps 
account for his never mentioning 
the physicist of Abdera. 

87 Hegesander ap. Athen. xi. 
507 a. sq.; the falsehood of the 
statements need not be pointed out 
to any reader of the Phedo or the 
Symposium. The dream of So- 
crates related ibid. is a malicious 
parody of that mentioned above, 
p» 9, 15. 

# The seventh Platonic letter is 
a refutation of such charges. 
According to Diog. iii. 34; vi. 25, 
the charges were openly made even 
in Plato’s lifetime. 

89 Vide p. 23, 45. 

© Philestr. iv, YApolis; 19,785, 
Diog. iii. 9. The anonymous 
assertionin Arsen. Violet. ed. Katz, 
508, and the Florilegium Mona- 
cense (Stob. Flor. ed. Meineke, 
T. iv. 285), No. 227, that in old 
age he became avaricious, is of the 
same kind. Seneca, v. 6, 27, 5, 
remarks that he was reproached 
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has especially suffered at the hands of those who were 


themselves unable to grasp his ideas.”? 


Lastly, if we 


are to believe his accusers, he not only, as an author, 
allowed himself numerous false assertions ** respecting 
his predecessors, but also such indiscriminate quotation 
from their works, that a considerable portion of his own 
writings can be nothing more than a robbery from 
them.*4 All these complaints, however, so far as we are 


for taking money. Others say (v. 
supr. Part i. p. 312, 3; and Diog. 
ii. 81) that he did not do so even at 
Syracuse. The seventh letter re- 
cognises no reason for defending 
him against the charge. 

1 Diog. vi. 58. Against which 
it is unnecessary to refer to Plut. 
Dion 13, 19, and the quotations on 
p. 24, 47. 

2 The quotations given by 
Athenzus, xi. 506 e. sqq., 508 d. 
sqg., have but little importance. 
Some are plainly untrue (vide 
supra, p. 34, 76), or misrepresenta- 
tions; and the rest, even if true, 
would not have much reference to 
Plato himself. On the other hand, 
we may see from the places quoted, 
pp- 29, 62; 32, 68, that Plato had 
occasion to explain his political 
inactivity and his relation to the 
younger Dionysius. And we may 
expect to find that both were cast 
in his teeth, just as his political 
idealism and his preference for 
aristocratic government must neces- 
sarily have given offence. Cf. also 
Rep. v. 472 A, 473 C, E. 

* Cf. the list of offences in 
Athen. v. ce. 55, 57-61 ; the correc- 
tion of which we may spare our- 
selves, together with the absurd 
complaints about the fictitious 
speeches which he puts in the 


mouth of Socrates and others: 
xi. 505 e. 507 c.; Diog. 35. 

% So he is said to have borrowed 
from Philolaus’ writings for his 
Timeus (v. supr. 20, 38), and from 
a work of Protagoras for the Re- 
public (Aristox. and Phav. ap. 
Diog. iii. 37, 57). According to 
Porphyry ap. Euseb. Pr&paratio 
Evangelica, x. 8, 24, he is indebted 
to the same source tor his objec- 
tions to the Eleatics. Alcimus ap. 
Diog. iii. 9 sq., reproached him 
with having taken the foundations 
of his system from Epicharmus: 
Theopompus, ap. Athen. xi. 508 ¢., 
said that he borrowed most of his 
dialogues from Aristippus, Antis- 
thenes, and Bryso. With regard 
to Epicharmus, the assertion is 
groundless, as has been shown in 
Vol. 1. 428 sq. To the statements 
of Aristoxenus and Theopompus 
no one who knows the untrust- 
worthiness of the writers will be 
inclined to give much weight. The 
statement of the former (whom his 
assertions about Socrates already 
sufficiently characterise, supra, 
51 sq., 48, 54, 6, 59, 5) is im- 
probable on the face of it ; if true 
at all, it can only have reference 
to some unimportant points. And 
the same applies to Theopompus’s 
story (cf. supra, 36, 81), apart from 
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in a position to test them, appear so unfounded that 
scarcely a fraction of them will stand the process of 
investigation ; °° and the rest are supported by such 
weak evidence, that they ought not to affect that 
reverence for the character of the philosopher which 
is certain to ensue from the perusal of his works. So 
far as aman may be judged by what he has written, 
only the very highest opinion can be formed of the 
personality of Plato. To appreciate him correctly, 
however, he must be measured bya standard that takes 
account of his natural disposition and historical place. 
Plato was a Greek, and he was proud of being one. He 
belonged to a rank and to a family, the prejudices as 
well as the advantages of which he was content to 
share. He lived at a time when Greece had touched 
the highest point of her national life, and was steadily 
declining from political greatness. His nature was 
ideal, adapted rather to artistic creation ‘and scientific 
research than to practical action; which tendency, 
nourished and confirmed by the whole course of his 
life, and the strong influence of the Socratic School, 
eguld not fail to be still further strengthened by his 
own political experiences. From such a temperament 
and such influences might be evolved all the virtues of 


the common Socraticelement, which as to the limit and the illimitable 














Plato did not need to borrow of 
anyone. Porphyry’s assertion may 
possibly have some basis of truth ; 
but it can hardly redound to 
Plato’s discredit. Finally, if Plato 
was indebted to Philolaus for the 
construction of the elements and 
other details of physical science in 
the Timzus, and for the deductions 


in the Philebus, we can find no 
fault with him for this in itself; 
and in both cases he has sufficiently 
pointed out his sources in making 
a general reference to the Pytha- 
goreans, even if he has not named 
Philolaus. 
% Vide preceding note. 
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a man and a philosopher, but nought of the grandeur 
of a politician. Plato might desire the very best for 
his country, and be ready to sacrifice for her sake 
everything except his convictions: but that he should 
have thrown himself into the turmoil of political life, 
for which he was quite unfitted,—that he should have 
lavished his soul’s strength in propping up a constitu- 
tion, the foundations of which he thought rotten,°°— 
that he should have used means that he felt to be use- 
less to stem the torrent of opposing fate,—that he, like 
Demosthenes, should have led the forlorn hope among 
the ruins of Grecian freedom,— would be too much to 
expect. His province was to examine into State prob- 
lems and the conditions of their solution ; their prac- 
tical realization he abandoned to others. Thus inner 
disposition and outward circumstances alike designed 
him for philosophy rather than state-craft. But even 
his philosophy had to be pursued differently from that 
of Socrates, nor could his habits of life exactly resemble 
his master’s. He desired to be true in the main to 
the Socratic pattern, and by no means to return to the 
mode of teaching adopted by the Sophists.”” But aim- 
ing as he did at the formation and propagation of a 
comprehensive system,—aphoristic conversation, condi- 
tioned by a hundred accidental circumstances, was not 
enough for him; he wanted more extensive machinery, 

ss Vide supra; p. 29, 62; cf. p. 888 sq.), but he also censured 
Ritter ii. 171 sqq. the form in which the Sophistie 

97 He not only took no fees for doctrine was enunciated (Protag. 
his teaching (Diog. iv. 2, and 328 E sqq.; 334 Csq.; Gorg. 449 
Proleg. e. 5, ef. p. 314, 4), strongly B. sq.; Hipp. Min. 373 A. Cf. 


disapproving of the Sophists’ con- supra, p. 26, öl). 
duct in this respect (vide Vol. i. 
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skilled labour, intellectual quiet; he wanted hearers 
who would follow his enquiries in their entire connec- 
tion, and devote to them their whole time; his philoso- 
phy was forced to withdraw itself from street and mar- 
ket, within the precincts of a school.”® 

Here already were many deviations from the 
Socratic way of life; many more sprang from Plato’s 
own habits and inclinations, which were generally 
opposed to it. Simplicity and temperance were indeed 
required by his prineiples,” and are expressly ascribed 
to him;!°° but the entire freedom from wants and posses- 
sions to which Socrates attained, would not have suited 
a man of his education and circumstances. Himself 
full of artistic taste, he could not deny all worth to life’s 
external adornments; !°! extending his scientific research 
unreservedly to all reality, he could hardly, in ordi- 
nary life, be so indifferent to the outward, as they who, 
like Socrates, were satisfied with moral introspection. 
Socrates, in spite of his anti-democratic politics, was, 
by nature, a thorough man of the people: Plato’s per- 
sonality, like his philosophy, bears a more aristocratic 


101 Plato is indeed said not to 








Cf. Diog. 40: egerdme de Kal 
altos Ta mAcioTa, kada Tıves pact. 
Olymp. e. 6. 

» Cf. specially Rep. iii. 403 E 
sq.; Gorg. 464 D. 

100 Vide the places quoted p. 28, 
59; and Diog. 39. In the same 
eonnection we may notice the 
doubtful tale in Stobeus, Flor. 17 
36 (attributed to Pythagoras by 
Flor. Monac. 231), of his pouring 
away the water with which he 
Meant to quench his thirst, as an 
exercise of self-denial. 


have disdained a certain amount of 
luxury in domestic management 
(Diog. vi. 26); some of his pupils 
were ridiculed by contemporary 
comic writers on account of their 
fine clothes and their haughty be- 
haviour. (Athenee. xi. 509; x11. 
544 sq.) On the other hand 
Seneca ad Helv. 12, 4, says that 
Plato only had three slaves; his 
Will in Diog. iii, 42 mentions 
five. 
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stamp. He loves to shut himself up in his own circle, 
to ward. off what is vulgar and disturbing ; his interest 
and solicitude are not for all without distinction, but 
only or chiefly for the elect who are capable of sharing 
his culture, his knowledge, his view of life. The aris- 
tocracy of intelligence on which his State rests has deep 
roots in the character of Plato. But precisely to this 
circumstance are owing the grandeur and completeness 
that make his character in its particular sphere unique. 
As Plato in his capacity of philosopher unites the 
boldest idealism with rare acuteness of thought, a dis- 
position for abstract critical enquiry with the freshness 
of artistic creativeness ;—so does he, as a man, combine 
severity of moral principles !°? with lively susceptibility 
for beauty, nobility and loftiness of mind with tender- 
ness of feeling, passion with self-control,’ enthusiasm 
for his purpose with philosophic calm, gravity with 
mildness,!* magnanimity with human kindliness,!° 
dignity °° with gentleness. He is great because he 
knew how to blend these apparently conflicting traits 


102 An epitaph in Diog. 48 calls up as a model of gentleness. 








him cadpootyn mpopépav Hvnr@v 
HOer re Sikaly, 

108 To this belongs the well- 
known tale, that Plato asked a 
friend to chastise his slave because 
he himself was angry. Another 
version is, that he said to the slave 
himself, ‘Luckily for you, I am 
angry; or you would get stripes.’ 
Plut. de educatione puerorum, 14, 
p. 10; de sera numinis vindicta 4, 
p. 551. Sen. de Ira ii. 12, 5; 
Diog. 38 sq.; Stob. Flor. 20, 43, 
57; Flor. Mon. 234. Perhaps it 
is with reference to this story that 
Themistius, Or. 2, 30 d., holds him 


14 Of. the quotations in Parti. p: 
286, 9. 

105 A beautiful instance is given 
by Ahan, V. H. iv. 9. 

106 Heraclides ap. Diog. 26 tells 
us, that in his youth he never 
allowed himself to laugh immoder- 
ately; and Atlan, V. H. iii. 35, 
says laughter was forbidden in the 
Old Academy. We need not take 
either of these statements literally, 
but they show that Plato was re- 
garded as a very serious character. 
Another instance is given by Seneca, 
de Ira ii. 21, 10. 
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into unity, to complement opposites by means of 
each other, to develcpe on all sides the exuberance of 
his powers and capabilities into a perfect harmony,!" 
without losing himself in their multiplicity. That 
moral beauty and soundness of the whole life, which 
Plato, as a true Greek, requires before all things,’ he 
has, if his nature be truly represented in his works, 
brought to typical perfection in his own personality.!” 
Nor is the picture marred by incongruity of outward 
semblance with inward reality, for his bodilystrengthand 
beauty have been especially recorded.!!° But through- 
out, the most striking peculiarity of the philosopher is 
that close connection of his character with his scientific 
aims, which he owes to the Socratic school. The 
moral perfection of his life is rooted in the clearness of 
his understanding ; it is the light of science which dis- 
perses the mists in his soul, and causes that Olympian 
serenity which breathes so refreshingly from his works. 
In a word, Plato’s is an Apollo-like nature, and it is 
a fitting testimony to the impression produced by 


10° Olympiodorus says (C 6) of 
Plato and Homer, dbo yap atta 
Wuxal A€yovrar yeverOar mavap- 
wövıoı. 

a E.g. Rep. iu. 401 B sq.; 
403 C. Phileb. 64 C sq.; 66 A. 

9 Cf. also Panetius ap. Cie. 
Tuse. i. 32, 79, and the verses of 
Aristotle quoted, ii. 9, 2, 2nd edit. 

10 Epiet. Diss. i. 8, 13, kaAds 
Av Tidrwv kal ioxupds. Further 
‘cf. Apul. dogm. Plat. 1, and the 
quotations supra 339, 1, 242, 2, on 
Plato’s build and gymnastic dex- 
terity. Among the portraits of 
Plato (on which seeVisconti. Icono- 


graphie grecque, 1. 169 [228] sq.), 


the statuette, a drawing of which 
Jahn after Braun, Mon. Ined. d. 
Instit. iii. 7, had prefixed to his 
edition of the Symposium (the 
original has vanished), is the only 
one which bears his name and dis- 
plays any likeness. Other supposed 
busts of Plato represent Asclepios 
or the bearded Dionysos. Pha- 
vorinus in Diog. iii. 25 mentions a 
statue on his tomb by Silanion. 
According to Plut. adul. et amor. 
ec. 9, p. 53, Plato had high shoulders 
which his affected admirers tried 
to imitate, and according to Diog. 
5, a thin clear voice. 
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himself on his contemporaries, and by his writings on 
after generations, that many myths should have placed 
him, like Pythagoras, in the closest union with the god 
who, in the bright clearness of his spirit, was to the 
Greeks the very type of moral beauty, proportion, and 


harmony.!!! 


11 This view had influence in 
the celebration of his birthday 
feast, and perhaps even in the par- 
ticular date assigned for it: vide 
supr. 338, 1. We find from Diog. 
2. (Olymp. 1. Prol,. 1), Plut. Qu. 
Conv. vill. 1, 2, 4: Apul. dogm. 
Pl. 1, #1. V. H. x. 21, that even in 
Speusippus’ time the tale went 
that Plato was a son of Apollo. 
As throwing light on the origin 
of these stories Steinhart (Pl. L. 
8, 36, 282) refers to the Greek 
cultus of heroes, and particularly 
to the similar stories about Alex- 
ander; he indeed conjectures that 
it was owing to these same stories 
that people wished to place Plato 
as a spirit-hero beside the deified 
world-conqueror; for we cannot 
believe that this legend belongs to 
the time of Speusippus. I think 
we are not entitled to deny the 
possibility of this; especially as 
the stories about Pythagoras offer 
a still closer parallel than the 
stories about Alexander (cf. Vol. i. 
265 sq.). However, it cannot be 
proved that the further amplifica- 
tion of the myth was already known 
to Speusippus, according to which 
a vision had forbidden Aristo to 


touch his wife before the birth of 
her first child. At the most im- 
portant crisis of his life he is said 
to have been introduced to Socrates 
by a significant dream as the swan 
of Apollo, supra, p. 9, 5. He 
himself dreamed, just before his 
death (according to Olymp. 6, 
Proleg. 2), that he had become a 
swan. We may recognise the 
theme of all these myths in the 
Pheedo, 85 B. Later writers com- 
pare him. as Physician of Souls, 
with Apollo’s other son, Asclepius, 
the Physician of the Body. (Cf. 
Diog. 45; the idea can hardly be 
hisown; out of his epigram Olymp. 
6 makes an epitaph ; and the Prol. 
6, with some additiens, an oracle.) 
The pleasing story (given in Cie. 
Div. 1. 36, 78, Val. Max 2 Senn 
3; Olymp. 1), of the bees on Hy- 
mettus feeding the child Plato with 
their honey, is brought by the Prol. 
C 2, into connection with a sacri- 
fice to the shepherd god Apollo. 
Probably, however, it had an in- 
dependent origin in the Apolline 
myth, as a natural symbol for one 
from whose lips, as from Nestor’s, 
‘flowed forth speech, sweeter than 
honey.’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


PLATO’S WRITINGS. 
AND GENUINENESS 


ENQUIRY AS TO THE COMPLETENESS 
OF OUR COLLECTION. 


Tue most eloquent monument of the Platonic spirit, 
and the most important source for our knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrine, are in the writings of the philo- 


sopher himself.' 


His literary activity extends over the 


greater part of his life, a period of more than fifty 
years,2—and by a special favour of Fortune, it has so 
_ happened that not one of the works which he intended 


for publicity has been lost. 


1 Schleiermacher, Platon’s Werke, 
6 Bde. 1804 (2nd edition 1816). 
Ast, Platon’s Leben u. Schriften, 
1816. Socher, Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, 1820. Hermann, Ges- 
chichte und System des Platonis- 
mus, 1830, p. 343 sqq. Ritter, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, vol. ii. 
Brandis, Griech-Röm. 
Phil. ii. a. 151-182. Stallbaum, 
in his Introductions. Steinhart, in 
the Introductions to Plato’s Works, 
translated by Müller, 1850. Suckow, 
Die Wissenschaftliche und Kunst- 
 lerische Form der Platonischen 
Schriften, 1855. Munk, Die Natür- 
liche Ordnung der Plat. Schritten, 
1857. Susemihl, Die Genetische 
Entwickelung der Plat. Phil., 1855. 
Ueberweg, Untersuchungen über d. 
Echtheit und Zeitfolge der Plat. 


This is at any rate a 


Sehrfts: 186)... H.. v. . Stem) *7 
Bucher z. Gesch. d. Plat. vol. 1, 2, 
1862-1864. Schaarschmidt, die 
Sammlung d. plat. Schrift. 1866. 
Bonitz, Plat. Studien, 1858. Grote, 
Plato, 3 vols., 1865. Ribbing, 
Genet. Entw. d. plat. Ideenlehre, 
Parti: 

2 We shall find that in all pro- 
bability several of his dialogues 
were composed, partly after the 
death of Socrates, partly perhaps 
even before; ancient testimony 
abundantly proves his having con- 
tinued his literary labours to the 
last (vide pp. 3; 35, 78). The 
Laws are said to have been found 
unfinished after his death (Diog. 
iil. 37), and there is also internal 
evidence that this work was his 
latest (vide subter). 
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reasonable inference from the fact that no reliable trace 
of the existence of any Platonic writing no longer in our 
possession has come down to us; for the spuriousness 
of the lost dialogues of which we do hear? is beyond 
question,tand some other writings which might be sup- 
posed to be Platonic,—the ‘ Divisions’ (dcatpécess),° 


3 Ap. Diog. iil. 62: MfSwy, bala- 
Kes, XeAdov, “EBddun, Emmevions, 
ap. Athen. xi. 506, d., Kiuwv, ap. 
Doxopat. in Aphthon., Rhet. Greece. 
ed. Walz. II. 180, cf. Simpl. in 
Categ. 4 (, Bas. Oeusor dans (un- 
less this is after all merely another 
title for the Cimon, in which, ac- 
cording to Athenzeus, Themistocles 
was strongly criticised; we have 
no right with Hermann to conjec- 
‘ture‘ Theeetetus’ instead of Themis- 
toeles, or to assume in the Cimon of 
Athenzus a confusion with the Gor- 
gias). Other apocryphal writings 
are given by the Arabian in Casiri’s 
Biblioth. Arab. i. 302, who pro- 
fesses to quote Theo. 

4 Diog. loc. cit. introduces the 
list of the above mentioned and 
some other dialogues with the 
words vodebovraı duoroyoupéevas. 
If we consider how ready the 
scholars of the Alexandrine period 
were to accept as Platonic a series 
of writings, the spuriousness of 
which we can scarcely doubt, we 
cannot avoid concluding that those 
writings which they unanimously 
rejected must have had very dis- 
tinet signs of spuriousness, and 
must have appeared at a compara- 
tively late period. 

5 Aristotle mentions repeatedly 
Platonic daıpeoeıs, Gen. et Corr. 11. 
3, 330, b. 15; those who presup- 
pose only two original elements, 
represent the rest as a mixture of 
these; doabrws 5& Kal of Tpla Ac- 


yovres, Kabamep TlAatrwy Ev ais 
diaipéceoiv * Tb yap ueoov (Sc. TTOL- 
xetov) miywa moet, Part. Anim. 
1, 2, 642, b. 10; we must not form 
a classification of animals on dif- 
ferent arrangements of the limbs, 
oiov Tovs Öpvıdas Tos mey ev THE 
tous de Ev GAAN Siaiperer, Kabdazrep 
Exovow al yeypanuevaı Siaipéceis * 
EKEL yap TOVS wey meTa TOY Evvöpwv 
cupBaiver dinpnoda Tods & Ev DAAD 
yevet, The first of these passages 
can refer neither to Philebus, 16 E, 
nor to Timeeus, 27 D, 48 E sq., or 
31 B sq. 53 A sq.; for neither 
is the denotation d:aipéoes ap- 
propriate to any of these pas- 
sages, nor does any one of them 
contain the quotation here from 
the diapéoets. The first four are 
not concerned with the corporeal 
elements, the “ma odpara, to 
which the remark of Aristotle 
applies (though Ueberweg, Unters. 
Plat. Schrift. disputes this); the 
Timeus 31 B sq. 53 A sq. cer- 
tainly treats of these, but neither 
of the passages could well be de- 
noted by d:apécers, and both have 
four elements instead of the three 
which Aristotle found in the 
dtaipévers, and the two middle 
elements, so far from exhibiting 
a mixture of the two exterior, are 
rather (p. 53 B), according to their 
stereometrie combination, related 
to only one of them, and with it 
stand in contrast to the other. We 
cannot, however, think of a refer- 


ae 
“a, “ 
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Discourses about Philosophy, and about the Good,® the 


ence to a merely orally delivered 
utterance of Plato's (Ueberweg, 
loc. cit. Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 11, 
548), because in this case, according 
to Aristotle’s invariable custom, 
instead of the present moet a past 
tense must stand, and an oral ex- 
position would without doubt have 
received some further notice. The 
diaipéoers here mentioned must 
therefore be a composition not in- 
cluded in our collection of Plato’s 
works, either written by Plato him- 
self, or else an exposition of Pla- 
tonic doctrines. In the second 
passage (Part. An.), Aristotle can 
only mean a written treatise by 
yeypauuevar Siaipéces ; and for 
this we must not think of any of 
the Platonic writings which have 
survived to us, because that deno- 
tation for any one of them or for 
any paragraph out of one of them 
would be very strange; and the 
quotation of Aristotle, about the 
birds being placed partly in the 
same class with the aquatic animals, 


partly in another class, is not to be 


found in the passages to which one 
would most readily turn in this 
case, Soph. 220 A sq.; Polit. 264 
D (the former passage is referred to 
by Hermann, Plat. 594; Susemihl, 
loc. cit. Pilger über die Athetese d. 
Plat. Soph. 6, the latter by Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 153 sq.). On the 
contrary, the d:a:péoe:s here are not 
referred to Plato, and so far the 
passage in Part. Anim. taken by 
itself, would not contradict the sup- 
position of Suckow (Form d. 
Plat. Schr. 97 sq.) that the yeypau- 
uevaı Ödtaipeoeıs were neither a 
written treatise of Plato’s, nor an 
exposition of Platonic doctrines. 
(Suckow is entirely mistaken in 
saying that they could not be so 


because Plato is not here named; 
as we shall find, Aristotle very 
often refers to Plato without 
naming him.) If, however, we 
are quite convinced from the 
passage De Gen. et Corr. that 
Aristotle actually had in his hands 
an exposition of Platonic Classi- 
fications, it is most natural to con- 
clude that he is referring to the 
same book in De Part. Anim. It 
cannot however be supposed that 
this proceeded from Plato himself, 
or was at least given out as his 
work, because in that case Aristotle 
would have (Part. Anim. 1, 2) ex- 
pressed himself differently, and 
doubtless either this treatise itself 
or some more authentic trace of its 
existence would have been pre- 
served than is found in its alleged 
transmission to Dionysius, Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 B. The latter 
passage seems rather to refer to the 
diatpeoers which Alexander apud 
Philoponum in Arist. De Gen. et 
Corr. 50 b., med. mentions among 
the spurious writings in circulation 
at his time under Plato’s name, of 
which however Philoponus him- 
self knew nothing. The drapéeoers 
referred to by Aristotle were a 
collection of classifications of mun- 
dane existences, used in the Acad- 
emic school and based on Platonic 
enunciations. The existence of 
such a writing is shown by the 
fact that diaipéces are attributed 
to Speusippus (Diog. iv. 5), Xeno- 
crates (Ib. 13), and Aristotle 
(Diog. v. 23. Simpl. Categ. Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 40: the Arabian 
ap. Rose, Arist. Fragm. in 5th vol. 
Berl. Acad. Arist. 1471, 52); Her- 
modorus ap. Simpl. Phys. 54 b. 
(transcribed in my Diatribe de 
Hermodoro, p. 20, and Susemihl’s 
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‘unwritten doctrines’’—originally never claimed to be 
the works of Plato at all.® There is no ground even for 


Genet. Entw. ii. 522), seems to 
refer to Platonie discourses in 
which such classifications occurred. 
The assumption (Alberti Geist. und 
Ordn. d. Plat. Schrf. 37, 64), that 
Aristotle was himself the composer 
of the dtaipéoers which he refers to, 
is rendered highly improbable by 
the way in which they are cited 
and criticised; if the d:apécers 
attributed to Aristotle by the later 
writers were the same as those from 
which Diog. iii. 80-109 borrowed 
what he tells us, with repeated re- 
ference to Aristotle, about the Pla- 
tonic Classifications, they cannot 
be either (as Suckow thinks loc. 
cit. 96) a work of Aristotle, or 
one used by him, but merely a 
work of the later schools. Just as 
little can we look for the Auaıpeceıs 
referred to in Aristotle’s exposition 
of the Platonic discourses on the 
Good (with Brandis, De perd. 
Arist. libris 12). (On these dis- 
courses cf. Part ii. b. 48, 2, 2nd 
edit.) We should sooner look for 
the reference in the &ypapa ddy- 
para (vide p. 382, 2), Philop. loc. 
eit.; Karsten de Plat. epist. 218; 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. Plat. 
Schr. 104; still the different de- 
notation makes us suppose different 
writings. But however that may 
be, in any case we cannot consider 
the Ataipéces referred to by Aris- 
totle to be either a Platonic or an 
Aristotelian writing. The Atape- 
oeıs which were subsequently cur- 
rent under the name of one or the 
other of these two philosophers can 
ouly be considered as a post-Aristo- 
telian interpolation or perhaps a 
recasting of the older work. 

6 Of. p. 26, 53, 54, and Part ii. b. 


48, 2, 2nd edit. 

7 Phys. iv. 2, 209 b.13. Aristotle 
says, after he has mentioned the 
determinations of the Timeus 
about space, &AAoy de Tp6mov exe? 
TE Aéywv TH MeraAnmTıKdv Kal Ev 
Tots Aeyouevoıs aypapors Ödryuanıv, 
duws Tov TOmoV Kal THY Xapav Td 
avTd amepnvaro. It is manifest 
that no Platonic written treatise 
can be intended by these äypapa 
déyuata; yet on the other hand 
this name is not suited for a refer- 
ence to an oral discourse as such; 
we can therefore only understand 
by it a collection of notes of such 
Platonic views as were still up to 
that time &ypapa, embodying the 
contents of Platonic discourses. 
The way, however, in which the 
allusion is made precludes the 
supposition that Aristotle himself 
was the author of this collection 
(as Philop. ib., Schol. in Ar. 371 b. 
25, and Gen. et Corr. 50 b. thinks); 
and though Simplicius (Phys. 126 
a. m. 127 a. 0. Schol. in Ar, 371 
b. 3, 372 a. 21) is right in referring 
the d&ypapa ddyu. to &ypapor wuvou- 
gia of Plato, still he is hardly 
justified in understanding by them 
ovvovolaı specially on the Good. 
Themist. on the passage (p. 259, 
Speng.), states on mere conjecture 
(his own or some one’s else) that 
in the &yp. déyu. Plato represented 
matter as participating in the ideas 
not kara uedekıv, as in the Timeeus, 
but ra’ duolwow: Aristotle is 
speaking merely of a variation in 
the denotation of the participating 
matter itself. 

8 The expressions which Arist. 
Top. vi. 2, 140 a. 3, cites as 
Platonic occurred not in lost 
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thinking that any Platonic writing was ever more com- 


plete than it is now.” 


Fortune has indeed bestowed less care on the purity 


of the Platonic collection. 


Even the learned among 


the Greeks regarded as spurious several of the writings 
that bore Plato’s name;!? the critics of our own century, 


writings, but in oral discourses ; 
whatever in Timeus’ Platonic 
Lexicon is alien to Plato’s works 
as we have them, comes generally 
not from Plato, but from another 
writer; vide Hermann, Plato, 556. 
As regards the remarkable state- 
ment of an obscure myth-writer of 
the middle ages (in A. Mai’s Auct. 
Class. 183) who appeals to an 
alleged ‘Philosophus’ of Plato in 
support of a very un-Platonic view 
of the origin of the belief in Gods, 
ef. Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 89. 

® For, from Menander 7. 
emideıkt. p. 143 W. 337 Sp. (6 yoor 
TlAdtwy buvoy rod mavrds Tov Tiuaıov 
kaAeı ev TS Kpırig) we cannot con- 
elude that this rhetorieian had the 
Critias in a more complete form 
than we have. Had this been so, 
still further traces of it would have 
been preserved; whereas we see 
from Plut. Solon, 32, that in Plu- 
tarch’s time only the introduction 
and the beginning of the narra- 
tive remained; his words seem 
rather to be merely an inexact ex- 
pression, meaning that the sub- 
ject of the Timzeus was treated in 
the beginning of the Critias as a 
hymn of praise to the Cosmos, 
because Timzeus here prays to the 
God, whose origin he has described, 
that, in case he has uttered any- 
thing map& pédos, God would todv 
TANMMEAODYTA eumeAT Trotety, 


10 All the lost dialogues (vide 
p. 46, 3) and those of the exist- 
ing number marked in the editions 
as Dialogi nothi, except the Clito- 
phon (vide Hermann, pp. 424, 594, 
225, et cet.. Even in ancient 
times the Epinomis (Diog. iii. 37, 
Suid. piAdcogos. Prolegg. in Plat. 
e. 25, following Proclus) was by 
many ascribed to Philippus of Opus, 
the second Alcibiades (Athen. xi. 
506 ¢.), to Xenophon (this cannot 
possibly be right), and the Ante- 
raste and Hipparchus were con- 
sidered doubtful (Thrasylus, ap. 
Diog. ix. 37, and #l. V. H. viii. 2 
respectively). On the contrary, it 
is searcely credible that Panzetius 
actually condemned the Phedo as 
spurious, in order to deprive the 
belief in immortality of the autho- 
rity of Plato (Asclepius, Schol. in 
Ar. 576 a. 39. Anthol. Gree. ix. 
358; according to David, Schol. in 
Ar. 30 b. 8 Syrian, as out text 
stands, the latter Epigram was 
written on the Pheedrus, for which, 
however, the Phzedo is obviously 
to be read); this statement seems 
to have originated in a misunder- 
standing of the tradition of Pa- 
neetius’ doubts as to the genuineness 
of the Phzedo, and of his opposition 
to the Platonic doctrine of immor- 
tality (Cie. Tuse. i. 32, 79). Had 
he declared the Pheedo spurious on 
the grounds stated, he would have 
spared himself this opposition. 
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sometimes unanimously, sometimes by an overwhelming 
majority, have rejected a still greater number; others 
are yet upon their trial, and among these, as formerly 
happened on the first appearance of Ast’ and Socher,” 
is to be found more than one work the repudiation of 
which would considerably affect our apprehension of 
the Platonic philosophy. Though an exhaustive inves- 
tigation of this subject would exceed the limits of the 
present treatise, we must to a certain extent examine 
it, and notice the points of view on which our judg- 
ment of it depends. With regard then first to the 
external evidence, from the consideration of which every 
such enquiry must start,—by far the most important is 
that of Aristotle. For setting this aside, very few re- 
marks of ancient authors concerning the works of Plato 
have been handed down to us,!? either from his own or 


11 Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 
1816. 
12 Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 1820. 

13 Tsocrates certainly seems to 
mean Plato’s political writings by 
his mention (Philippie 13, written 
346 2.0.) of vduors Kat moAırelaıs 
rais tr) TAY TOpLaTay yeypanpevaıs. 
Still this reference, if the passage 
be taken by itself, cannot prove 
that Plato was the only one or 
the first who had written on the 
formation of the state and on 
laws; we know of several similar 
works, besides those of Plato, in 
the period before Isocrates: the 
ToArrela of Protagoras, the work of 
Antisthenes 7. vdéuov # m. moAırelas 
(Diog. vi. 16), those of Phaleas and 
Hippodamus (Arist. Polit. ii. 7, 8, 
who also 1267 b. 37, 1268 a. 6,in 
reference to the latter of the two, 
expressly mentions his proposals as 


regards the vduor), and Polit. 1, 6, 
1255 a. 7, Arist. speaks of moAAot 
Tay Ev Tois vduos, who dispute the 
right of enslaving captives made 
in war. Still less can we, with 
Suckow (Form. d. plat. Schr. 103 
sq.), infer from the plural vodıor@v, 
that Isocrates attributed the Re- 
public and the Laws to different 
authors ; ef. Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
184 sq. From the statement of 
Theopompus, quoted p. 38, 94, 
we cannot gather what Platonic 
writings he had before him. On 
the contrary, it appears from Plut. 
An. Procr. 3, 1; Alex. on Metaph. 
1091 a. 27; ef. Arist. De Celo, 1, 
10, 279 b. 82; and other authori- 
ties to be mentioned later on, that 
Xenocrates noticed the Timzus; 
according to Suid. Eevorp. he 
also wrote ep) ns TlAdtwvos 
moAitelas ; Diog. iv. 82, how- 
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the succeeding century ; and these relate almost entirely 
to writings which Aristotle, too, distinctly ascribes to 
Plato. Towards the end of the third century, Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium first arranged a portion of the 
works in those five Trilogies which we know from 
Diog. iii. 61: '* and fully two centuries later, Thrasylus 
made a catalogue of them in nine Tetralogies,'? which 
catalogue, with a few very unimportant exceptions, 
contains all the writings transmitted to us as Platonic.!® 
Grote !’ thinks we may place entire confidence, not only 
in the statements of Aristophanes, but even in the cata- 
logue of Thrasylus. It cannot be supposed, he argues, 
that the school of Athens, which was continued in an 


ever, mentions only a treatise 7. 
moAırelas. Theophrastus refers to 
the Timeus, (Fragm. 28, 34-49 
Wimm ;) to the Laws (xi. 915 D). 
See Fr. 97,5 (Stobeeus, Florilegium 
44, 22, end). Eudemus, Eth. Eud. 
Vii. 14, 1247, b. 15, must refer to 
the Euthydemus (279 D sq., 281 
B), inasmuch: as what is here 
quoted as Socratic is to be found 
there and there only; Eth. Eud. 
vii. 13, 1246, b. 34, seems to 
refer to the Protagoras, 352, B, 
©; and Eth. Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 
15, to Protag. 360 D; Eth. Eud. 
vil. 5, 6, 1239, b. 13, 1240, b. 17, 
seems to be connected with the 
Lysis, 214 C sq., for here the 
Eudemian text comes nearer ‘the 
Platonie dialogue than the par- 
allel passage of the Nicomachean 
Ethies, ix. 10, 1159, b. 7. Aris- 
totle (vide sup. 38, 94) speaks of 
the Platonic Republic ; Diczearchus 
of the Phzedrus (ap. Diog. iii. 38) ; 
Timon of the Timzus (vide p. 20, 
38); the first commentary on the 


latter dialogue was written by 
Crantor (supra, p. 696 d. 2nd edit.); 
the Stoic Perseus wrote against 
Plato’s Laws, 260-250 B.c. (Diog. 
vii. 36). 

4 The first included the Repub- 
lic, Timeeus, Critias; the second the 
Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus; the 
third the Laws, Minos, Epinomis ; 
the fourth the Theetetus, Euthy- 
phro, Apology ; the fifth the Crito, 
Pheedo, the Letters; ‘ra & &AAa 
Kad’ ey Kal araktws. Suckow, 
Form. d. plat.: Sehr. 168, I think 
wrongly, denies that this division 
into trilogies really belongs to 
Aristophanes. 

15 Ap. Diog. 111. 56 sq. 

16 Besides the dialogues men- 
tioned p. 46, ö,there are wanting 
in it only the two small dialogues 
m.dıkelov and m, üperäs, the Defini- 
tions, and the Letters nos. 14-19, 
first admitted by Hermann in his 
edition. 

17 Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates,-1, 132 sq. 
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unbroken line from its commencement, should not 
have been completely and accurately informed of all 
that its founder had written. On the contrary, there 
can be no doubt that his very handwriting was care- 
fully preserved there; and the members of the Academy 
‚were thus in a position to furnish the most trustworthy 
information to anyone who sought it, concerning the 
authenticity or the text of a Platonic work. Such an 
opportunity would surely not have been neglected by 
Demetrius Phalereus and his successors at the founding 
of the Alexandrian Library. They would either have 
procured copies of the original manuscripts of Plato, or 
have instituted enquiries in Athens as to the authenti- 
city of the works which they received into their collec- 
tion, .causing a catalogue to be made of all the un- 
doubted writings; and since Aristophanes certainly, 
and Thrasylus probably, followed in their catalogues 
the Alexandrian tradition, the statements of these writers 
may be fairly supposed entitled to a high degree of 
credit. This theory, however, rests wholly upon a series 
of uncertain presuppositions. It may be that the ori- 
ginal manuscripts of Plato, or copies of his works used 
by himself, were preserved in the Academy, though 
not a particle of historical evidence on the subject 
exists; but even supposing such to have been the case, 
who can guarantee that not only Plato’s personal disci- | 
ples, but their successors, were so convinced of the | 
completeness of their collection, and so jealously watch- 
- ful over its purity, as to deny admittance to every 
book not included in it, and represented to them as — 
Platonic? Not to mention that there are many con- | 
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ceivable cases in which the manuscript collection in 
possession of the school might have to be completed by 
genuine Platonic works.'® And granted that the 
Academy had indeed never admitted any spurious writ- 


ing into their library, how can we be sure that the 
Alexandrian librarians were equally scrupulous? They- 


certainly might, on the above presupposition, have in- 


formed themselves in Athens as to the works which: 


were there acknowledged to be authentic, but how can 
we know that they actually did this? There is not the 
slightest warrant for the assertion; but on the other 
hand we are told that the high prices paid for writings 
in Alexandria and Pergamus gave great encouragement 
to forgery,’ and that in particular many works were 











18 If we suppose that letters of 
Plato really existed, there is no 
necessity that copies of them 
should be found in his literary 
remains ; supposing that the libra- 
ries of Speusippus and Xenocrates 
met with any accident, as might 
easily have happened during the 
struggles of the Diadochi for the 
possession of Athens, or that some 
of their parts were lost, nothing 
would have remained but to supply 
them from without. However, 
we cannot take into account these 
possibilities, as has been said: it 
is suffisient that we know nothing 
as to how Plato’s writings were 


preserved in his school, or what 


precautions were taken to main- 
tain the collection in its integrity. 

Galen in Hippocr. de. nat. 
hom. 1, 42, xv. 105, K: mpiv yap 
Tous ev ’Adetavdpela re Kal Tlepyduw 
veveodaı Bactreis eri kThoet BıßAlwv 
Pirorinbevtas ovdérw pevdas eme- 


yEeypanro obyypaupa, Auußdvev & 
üpkauevwv picbdy T@v koulovrwv 
avrois ovyypauya madaiod Tivos 
avdpos, oürws dn TOAAA wevdais 
emvypapovtes exduiCoy, (Similarly 
Simpl. in Categ, 2 e. Schol. in Ar. 
28, a. infra.) Galen obviously 
goes too far here in supposing that 
before the establishment of these 
two great libraries there had been 
no forging of books; and still less 
can we agree with the conclusion 
of Grote (loc. cit. 155), that as the 
rivalry of these two libraries first 
gave occasion for such forgeries, 
and the library of Pergamus was 
not founded till 230 B.c., we are 
not to suppose any forgeries before 
thistime. Of this supposed rivalry 
Galen says nothing ; piAotmetobou 
means simply to seek after reputa- 
tion or glory in anything, to dis- 
play zeal; Simplicius uses the 
word omovdaleıy for it. 
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falsely attributed to Aristotle, in order that they might 
be bought by Ptolemy Philadelphus.”? When we fur- 
ther consider the state of literary criticism in the post 
Aristotelian period, it seems unreasonable to credit the 
‘Alexandrians with having tested the authenticity 
of works bearing illustrious names, so carefully and 
accurately as Grote presupposes. The catalogues of 
Aristophanes -and Thrasylus therefore merely prove 
that the writings they include were held to be Platonic 
at the time of these grammarians ; whether they really 
were so or not, can only be determined by a particular 
enquiry into each work, according to the general rules 
of criticism. 

The statements of Aristotle afford a much safer 
criterion ;?! but even with regard to these, the case is 
by no means so simple as might be supposed. In the 
first place, it is sometimes doubtful. whether the writing 
. or the passage which refers to a saying of Plato’s in 
truth emanates from Aristotle; and this doubt has 
_ already destroyed or weakened the argumentative force 
. of some quotations.?? But even though the Aristotelian 





eset Part 1b. °87, 6, cand 
„edit. 

*1 A collection of all the re- 
ferences in Aristotle to Plato’s 
writings was attempted by Trend- 
‘lenburg, Plat de id. et num. doctr. 
13 sq.; then in my Platon. Stud. 
201 sq. Next Suckow (Form. d. 
plat. Schr. 49 sq.), Ueberweg 
(Unters. plat. Schr. 131 sq.), and 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 90 sq.) thoroughly examined 
these evidences. Stiil, Bonitz, in 
his Index Aristotelicus, 598 sq., 
gives the most exhaustive cıta- 


logue of them. To this reference 
is to be made in case of dialogues, 
the citations from which in what 
follows are not discussed in detail. 

#2 As the citation of the Laws 
(iv. 715, E sq.) at the end of the 
spurious work 7. köouov, p. 401; 
of the Timeus (77 B), =. putéy, 
1, 8id a. 21; of the Euthydemus 
(279 D sq.), in the Eudemian 
Ethics (vide. p. 50, 13). The cita- 
tion of the Sophist also (254 A) in 
the xi. Bk. of the Metaphysics 
c. 8, 1064, b. 29, might also be 
claimed, because not merely 1s the 
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authorship of a passage apparently relating to Platonic 
writings be fully established, the reference is not 


second part of this book decidedly 
spurious, but the genuineness of 
the first is anything but firmly 
established (c. 1-8, 1065, a. 26). 
Still, after repeated examination, 
I think it is more probably an 
earlier abstract, perhaps a rough 
sketch noted down by Aristotle for 
the purposes of his lectures, rather 
than a later epitome of Bks. iii. 
iv. vi. The quotation of the 
Apology and of the Menexenus, in 
the 3rd Bk. of the Rhetoric, gives 
almost more ground for doubt. 
For though the contents of this 
book, as a whole, seem sufficiently 
Aristotelian in character, still the 
question arises whether, in the 
form in which we have it, it con- 
stituted an original part of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric, or whether it was 
not added by a later writer to the 
first books, perhaps based on notes 
or a lecture of Aristotle's. In 
support of the latter supposition, 
besides other points, might be 
quoted the fact, that, according to 
Rhetor. 1, 1, especially p. 1054, 
b. 16 sq., it seems doubtful whether 
Aristotle would, on the whole, have 
treated in his Rhetoric the sub- 
jects discussed in the 3rd Bk.; 
and again, the 8rd Bk. ce. 17, re- 
turns to the question of the rioress, 
which the first two books had 
already thoroughly entered into. 
Especially might we be inclined 
to suspect a different hand in 
many of the examples which are 
accumulated in the 38rd Book 
and worked out with propor- 
tionate detail; and in reference 
to this, it is worth noticing that 
quotations, which have already 
occurred in the first and second 


books, repeatedly appear in the 
third book in a more complete 
form. Ini. 9, 1367, b. 8, a saying 
of the historical Socrates is briefly 
mentioned (&omep yap 6 Zwnp. 
éAeyev, ov xaAemdv *AOnvalous ev 
"Aönvaloıs emaıveiv;) in Bk. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, this is more fully 
quoted from the Menexenus (235 
D, 236 A): 6ydp Aeyeı Bwxp. Ev TS 
erırapio aAnbes, OTL ov YadreToy 
"Afnvaious Ev ’Almvaloıs emauveiv, 
GAN” Ev Aakedauuovioıs. Whereas, 
il. 23, 1398, a. 15, as an example 
of a proof, e£ épicmod, the following 
is quoted: oiov drt 7d Saudrmoy 
ovdev eotıv GAN N) Oeds 7} Oeod Epyor, 
in iil. 18, 1419, a. 8, we find a 
quotation of four lines from the 
Platonic Apology, 27 B-D. The 
quotation from Theodectes, il. 23, 
1399, b. 28. occurs again, III. 15, 
and is treated of at greater length ; 
from 1416, b. 1-3, we learn the 
particulars about a passage of 
the Teucer of Sophocles, which, 
in 1398, a. 4, was briefly al- 
luded to. Again, it is remarkable 
that, ii. 14, the Menexenus is 
denoted by 6 émitddwos (without 
any specification), while by the 
like expression, 111, 10, 14, 11, 
a. 31, the Epitaphios of Lysias 
is meant. These circumstances 
certainly give some _ grounds 
for doubting whether the fuller 
quotations of the Apology and 
Menexenus in the 8rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric proceed from Aristotle 
himself. On the other hand, I 
cannot agree with Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrf. 383), who 
remarks, from the passages in 
Metaph. v. 29, 1025, a. 6, relative 
to the Lesser Hippias, that it is 
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always of a kind that implies an unequivocal recogni- 
tion of the writings. If not merely the name of the 
writing is given, but also that of the author ; if Aristotle 
says, ‘Plato remarks in the Timeus, Republic, * &c., 
there can of course be no hesitation as to his meaning. 
But not unfrequently the writing in which some passage 
is to be found is named without mention of its author; 
or conversely, utterances and opinions are ascribed to 
Plato, and nothing is stated concerning the writings in 
which they occur; or lastly, reference is made to theo- 
ries and expressions contained in our Platonie collec- 





tion, and yet there is no allusion either to Plato as their 
author, or to a particular writing as their source. It 
also happens sometimes that a passage from some dia- 
logue is quoted with an express mention of the dialogue, 
and yet is attributed to Socrates, and not to Plato.” 
In all these cases, the question arises whether or not 
we can claim Aristotelian evidence for the Platonic 
origin of the writings concerned; but a portion of 
them only need occasion us any serious doubt. If 
Aristotle, in naming a dialogue, remarks, ‘Socrates 





more than improbable that Aris- 
totle himself published the book 
quoted, especially in the form we 
have it. Undoubtedly the 6th Bk. 
of the Metaphysics is proved to be 
genuine by Aristotle himself (cf. 
Part ii. b. 58, 2nd edit., and Arist. 
Gen. et Corr. 11, 10, 336, b. 29, ef. 
Metaph. v. 7)—possibly not as a 
part of this work, but at any rate 
as an independent Aristotelian 
treatise—and there is no reason 
at all to suppose that we have it 
merely in the form of a later 


recasting. 

>? The quotations to which Bonitz 
in his Index has prefixed a. 

*4 The three cases denoted by 
Bonitz b. ce. d. 

25 E.g. Gen, et Corr. 11, 9, 335, 
b. 9: oi av ixavhy SHOnoav aitiay 
eivaı pds Td yeveodaı Thy TAY eldwr 
prow, borep 6 Ev baldwvı Swxparns. 
Bonitz ranges these cases in the 
first class, distinguished, however, 
from those in which Plato is men- 
tioned by the addition of a Swxp. 
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here maintains this or that, he always means by it that 
Plato in this dialogue has put the remark into the 
mouth of Socrates. For not only does he employ the 
same mode of expression as to writings which he else- 
where most emphatically attributes to Plato,?° but he 
never quotes an opinion or a saying of Socrates from 
any writing that is not in our Platonic collection ; 
though he must certainly have been acquainted with 
the Socratic dialogues of Xenophon, A‘schines, and 
Antisthenes.”” Indeed the Socratic utterances are re- 
garded by him as so completely identical with Plato’s 
works, that he even designates the Laws as Socratic,”* 
although Socrates never appears in them, and is pro- 
bably not intended by the Athenian stranger; and he 
quotes views which were entirely originated by Plato 
and put in the mouth of his master, simply as the 
views of Socrates,” without any discrimination of the 


2 As in the criticism of the 
Platonic Republic, Polit. ii. 1, ¢. 6, 
265, b. 1; Ibid: iv. 4, 1291, a. 
11 (@yol yap 6 Swxpdrns). viii. 
=.ı542, a. 33, b. 28, v. 12, 
1316, a. 1 sqq. (ev de TH moAıreig 
Aéyeru pev ... . bmd TOD Swxpd- 
tous, and the like): Gen. et Corr. 
11, 9, vide previous note. Simi- 
larly Polit. 11, 4, 1262, b. 11, 
after it has been mentioned that 
Socrates (i.e. the Platonic Socrates 


in the Republic) wished the State 


to have the greatest possible unity, 
come the words, ka@dmep Ev ‘ots 
Epwrikors Toner A€yovta Tbv ’Apıoro- 
$avnv, where Plato’s Symposium is 
meant. 

” Arist. relates in the historic 
tense (Zwkp. @ero, elhrei, &c.) 
many things about Socrates which 


he may have borrowed from Xeno- 
phon or some other source of tra- 
dition; but he never quotes in 
the present tense (Zwkp. pyat, &c.) 
and from a writing mentioned by 
name, anything Socratic which is ° 
not to be found in our Platonic 
dialogues. In the historic tense 
there is only one undoubted refer- 
ence to the Memorabilia of Xe- 
nophon, (Mem. i. 2, 54) in Eu- 
demus (Eth. Eud. vii. 1. 1235, a. 
37). 

8 Polit. ii. 6, 1265, a. 10 (with 
reference to the Laws): rd mév ody 
mepittov ExovoL mayTes of TOU 
Zwkpdrovs Adyo. K.r.A. In the 
preceding passage, too, the gram- 
matical subject to ‘ e/pnkev’ &c. is 
Swkparns. 

29 Cf, Polit. ii. 3, 1261, b. 19, 
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If, therefore, 


dialogue in our collection is thus treated by Aristotle, 
we may be certain that he considers it a work of Plato.?° 
The same holds good as to dialogues which are cited 


without the name either of Socrates or Plato.?! 


This 


kind of quotation only presupposes that the writing in 
question is known to the reader, and will not be mis- 
taken for anything else; we therefore find it employed 


21: TovrTo yep oleTat 6 SwKp. . 
Bovarerou Tovey 6 Bwkp. c. 4. 1262, 
b. 6: 87 Av aittay Ö.Zwkp. otrws 
oletat Helv rarreıv, c. 5. 1263, b. 
29: alrıov S€ TO Zwrpdre Tis 
mapakpovoews xp) voulCew THs bmo- 
Geo ove ovoay öp@nv. Polit. viii. 
7. 1342, b. 23: 81d Kar@s emitimoor 
Kal TovTO Zwrpareı (i.e. the Socr. 
of the Republic) r@v wept thy wov- 
OUuKNy TIVES K.T.A. 

30 Ueberweg in contending that 
the Menexenus in Rhet. ni. 14. 
1415, b. 30 is not quoted as Pla- 
tonic, has paid too little attention 
to.the true state of the.case. If 
this eitation is really Aristotle’s 
(on this .cf. p. 54, 22), we can 
only conclude that in conformity 
with his invariable custom he 
wished here to denote the Men- 
exenus as Platonic, just as much 
as in the cases of the Republic, 
the Phedo, and the Symposium 
quoted at page 57, 26. 

31 As the Timzeus, De celo ii. 
2. 300, b. 17: xabamep ev TE Tınalg 
yeypanraı. De Animä i. 3, 406, b. 
26: Tov aurdv de Tpdmoy (as Demo- 
critus) Kal 6 Tluaos dvoıoAoyet, 
and frequently (see Bonitz’s In- 
dex); the Phsedo, Meteorol. ii. 2, 
355, b. 32: 7d 8 ev TH Saldonr 
veypaunevov . . . advvardy éott (I 
must retract the doubts of my 


Platon. Stud. 207, as regards the 
authenticity of this passage); the 
Pheedrus, Rhet. 111. 7, 1408, b. 20: 
dmep Topylas Emoleı Kat Ta Ev TH 
$alöpw; the Meno, Anal. post. 71, 
a. 29: eide un, 7d ev TH Mevwrı 
amdpnua ovußneero. Anal. prior. 
il. 21, 67, a. 21: öpolws de Kal 6 
ev TS Mevavı Adyos, Ott 7] wabnors 
avduynots; the Gorgias, Soph. 
Elench. 12, 173, a. 7: éomep kal 6 
Kadaucrjs ev TE Topyla yeypanraı 
A&ywv: the Lesser Hippias, Metaph, 
v. 29, 1025, a. 6: 8d 6 ev TH 
‘Immia Adyos mapakpoverat, S&e. 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 383) says indeed of the latter 
quotation: ‘ The writer of the 
dialogue is here spoken of in a 
tone of depreciation which we can 
hardly imagine Aristotle employing 
with regard to Plato.’ However, 
for the estimation of this assertion 
it is sufficient to refer to the pas- 
sages quoted in note 29 from Polit. 
11.5; vili. 7. In addition to this, 
Schaarschmidt himself remarks on 
the same page, ‘ the condemnatory 
judgment of Aristotle on the dia- 
logue before us, taken by itself, 
does not prove that he considered 
Plato to be the author.’ For a 
further objection to this assertion, 
vide p. 54, 22, 
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about other works that are universally famous ;*? but 
among the philosophic writings which Aristotle men- 
tions in this way, there is none which does not belong 
to our Platonic collection: the Platonic writings, as 
before remarked, are the only writings of the Soeratic 
school to which he ever refers. This circumstance 
makes it extremely probable that Aristotle really in- 
tends to ascribe all the writings quoted by him in this 
form to Plato, otherwise we should certainly have had 
a right to expect that those which he considered spu- 
rious, especially if in their style and treatment they 
might claim to be Platonic, would not have been intro- 
duced without some hint as to the true state of the 
case. For he could not presuppose this to be neces- 
sarily known to his readers.* 

As to those passages which attribute to Plato or 
Socrates theories and sayings to be met with in the 
Platonic writings, but which do not mention the writ- 
ings, Aristotle himself very often furnishes us with 
a proof that he is really referring to these by his use 
of the present tense: ‘Plato maintains,’ ‘Socrates 
says, and the like.” When he employs this form 


% E.g. the Iliad and Odyssee, and 
many passages of Sophocles and 
Euripides; ef. Index Aristotelieus 
under ’IAuäs, “OSvoceia, ZoborAnjs, 
Evpiriéns. Even the funeral ora- 
tion of Lysias (§ 60) is quoted 
Rhet. iii. 10, 1411, a. 31 (on.which, 
however, cf. p. 54, 22) merely with 
the words: olov ev 7G émiradlw, 
and the Meoonvıards of Alcidamas, 
which had been already cited, 
Rhet. i. 13, 1373, b. 18, is referred 
to, II. 23, 1397, a. 11 equally with- 


out the author’s name. 

33 Schaarschmidt (plat. Schr. 
342, 383) is therefore wrong, in 
my opinion, in denying that the 
Meno and the Lesser Hippias were 
attributed to Plato by Aristotle. 

$4 As Metaph. xii. 6; 1071, b. 
32 (Aebkımmos kal IIAdrwv) Gel elvat 
past Kivynow (which acc. to De 
Colo iii. 2, 300, b. 16, eomes from 
the Timseus, 30, A.). Ibid. 37, 
GAAG why ovde Tidrwvi ye olöv Te 
A€yew hv oleraı Eviore (Pheedr. 245, 
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of expression, it is a sure indication that he has in 
his mind those Socratic or Platonic discourses which 
are laid down in writings ;*° and when we find these 
very discourses in a work that tradition assures us 
to be Platonic, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
this is the work to which the quotation relates. An 
appeal of this kind to Socratic or Platonic utterances, 
‘ therefore, if these conditions fully obtain, has no less 
force than the literal mention of the particular writing, 
and the express acknowledgment of its Platonic origin. 
On the other hand, however, we must not conclude that 
Aristotle, whenever he makes use of the preterite in 
mentioning a doctrine of Socrates or Plato, refers only 
indirectly, or not at all,>° to the writings that contain it. 
Several cases are here to be distinguished. In the first 
place, the perfect tense may properly be employed, 
and is very commonly employed by Aristotle, in quot- 
ing the sayings of Plato, or of the Platonic Socrates, 
from a writing.” It is somewhat different with the 





C sq. Laws x. 895, E sq.) apxnv 
eivaı, Tb avTd EavTd kıvouv. ÜoTepov 
yap Kal Gua TO ovpavd n yux os 
ono (Tim. 34, B sq.). Phys. 
vill. 1, 251, b. 17: WAdtwy 8 avroy 
[Tdv xpovov]| yerva wovos* Gua mev 
yap aurbv TE ovpavg yeyoveval . . . 
oénoiv (Tim. 37, D sq.). Metaph. 
iii. 5, 1010, b. 12: &omep xal 
TlAdtwy rAéyer (Theeet. 171, E 178, 
Oi Top. iv. 2; 122, b.x262>es 
TlAdtwy Öpileraı popay tiv Kara 
tomov kivnow (Theet. 181, C; the 
same statement occurs also Parm. 
138, Deegey “Eth. = 2,1172, b. 
28: towvTw 5h Abyw Kal TlAdtwr 
(Phileb. 22, A 60, C sq.) avaipe? 


Ort ovk Eorıy Ndov)) Tayadov. 


5 As a rule, where the writings 
are named, the reference is made 
in the: present tense: cf. the quo- 
tations in the Index Arist. denoted 
by a. 

36 As Ueberweg believes, Plat. 
Schr. 140 sq. Of. on the other 
side, Bernays apud Schaarschmidt 
Rhein. Mus. N. F. xviii., 3 sq. 
Alberti Geist u. Ordn. d, plat. 
Sehr. 54. 

87 E.g. Polit. 11.5, 1264, 2322 
ovr eipnkev 6 Zwkpdrns (in the 
Platonie Repnblie). Ibid. b. 24: 
n moAırela mepl Ns 6 Zwnp. eipmkev. 
c. 6, 1264, b. 28, 36 : evrn moAıreia 
mepl oAlywv maumay Sidpikey 6 Swxp. 

. mepi TOUTwY OvdEY Öimpıkev 6 2, 
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narrative forms—the imperfect and aorist. These are 
only used in respect to Socrates when some theory is 
to be ascribed to the historic Socrates, supposing it to 
have become known to Aristotle through certain writ- 
ings. For it might very well be said of the Platonic 
Socrates that he maintains something (in the present‘, 
or that something is in question as said by him (in the 
perfect), but not that he formerly has said something, 
because as this ideal person he exists for the reader of 
the Platonic writings, and for him only, in the present ; 
he has no existence independently of the reader and 
belonging to the past. If, however, Plato himself is 
mentioned as having said or thought something, this 


consideration has no longer any force. 


1266, a.1 : ev de Tots vouors elpnraı 
Tovros. c. 9. 1271, a. 41: TH 
broGece: TOU vouoherov emiTILNoELEY 
ty tis, Ömep Kal TlAdtwv Ev ois 
vouois Emereriunkev. Top. vi. 3, 
140, b. 3: KdOamep TIaAdrwv Spiora. 
Soph. Elench. 12, 173, a. 8: 6 Kaa- 
AuARs ev TE Topyla Yeypanraı 
Aeyov. Phys. iv. 2, 210, a. 1: 
bomep ev TH Tiualp yeypaber. 
Likewise Gen. et Corr. 1, 8, 325, 
b. 24: domep Ev TG Tınalp yéeypape 
HAdrwv, and frequently. 

3 F.g. Eth. N. vii. 3, 1145, b. 23 
Sq.: @s weTO Swxpdrys . ... Bwxp. 
pev yap ÖAws Eudxero mpds Toy 
Abyov x.7.A. Cf. Protag. 352, B sq. 
Polit. i. 13, 1260, a. 21: the virtue 
of the man and of the woman is 
not the same, xdhamep @ero Zwrp. 
Cf. Meno 73, A sq. So, too, Eth. 
N. iii. 11, 1116, b. 3 the quotation 
from Socrates, which occurs in 
Protag. 349 E sq. 360, C sq. is 
denoted by the past tense #6 
(in the parallel passage in Eth. 


His utterances 


Eud. iii. 1, 1229, a. 15 by én), 
Rhet. iii. 18, 1419, a. 8 sq. the 
conversation between Socrates and 
Meletus, which Plato narrates 
Apol. 27, B sq., is denoted as his- 
torical by the past tenses eipnkev, 
hpero, €on, &ec., and Rhet. ii. 9, 
1367, b. 8 the saying that it is easy 
enough to panegyrize the Athen- 
ians in Athens, is attributed to 
the historical Socrates by the in- 
troductory formula @omep yap 4 
Swxparns edeyev; Rhet. iii. 14, 
1415, b. 30, where the same ex- 
pression is quoted from the Men- 
exenus, the words are quite in 
conformity with Aristotle’s custom : 
6 yao Aéyer Swnp. Ev TH emitadiw. 
On the other hand, in Gen. et 
Corr. ii. 9, 335, b. 9 (oi uev ikavıv 
shenoav aitiay elvyar mpds Td yeve- 
odaı Thy Tay eldwv blcıy, doTwep Ev 
Paldwvı Zwkparns) we must supply: 
the present oleraı as the finite verb 
to amep, K.T.A. 
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are not merely sayings which are present to us in his 
works, but also acts which he completed in the com- 
pilation of those works; in that case, therefore, a his- 
toric tense, as well as a present, might be used in 
quoting them. ‘Though this does not occur very fre- 
quently, it is sometimes to be met with,?’ and we have 
consequently no right to conclude from the use of the 
preterite in the quotation of a Platonie saying, that it 
is not derived from any written work.“ 

But there are also many passages in Aristotle 
where neither Plato nor any one of his dialogues is 
mentioned, but which have internal evidence to show 
that Aristotle in writing them had definitely in view 
particular works of Plato, and which very often allude 
to these !! unmistakably, though indirectly. The argu- 





39 Eth. N. i. 2, 1095, a. 32 (ed 
yap kal TIAdrwv Amöpeı TOUTO ral 
e(hre:) need not be brought in 
here, because in this case (besides 
Republic vi. 511, B) the refer- 
ence seems rather to oral utter- 
ances. But the use of the past 
tense above remarked occurs de- 
cidedly Gen. et Corr. ii. 5, 332, a. 
29: Öomep ey 78 Tıpaly TiAatwr 
Zypayev. Phys. iv. 2, 209, b. 15 
(Plato, in Timzeus 52, A sq.) Tov 
Tomov Kal Thy xopay TO adTd amepy- 
tare. Polit: 3. 7, 1266... 6: 
TlAdrwv 5: robs vönovs ypdpwr.. . 
gero. Also Gen. et Corr. i. 2, 
315, a. 29, the words: IIAdrwv per 
ody povoy mepl yevérews eoxebaro 
x.7.A. refer to the Timeeus. as we 
see from what follows (315, b. 30 ; 
316, a. 2sq.). A similar expres- 
sion is used De sensu ce. 5, 443, b. 
30, in referring to a verse from the 
Pheenisse of Strattis, äAmdes yap 


Ömep Edpımidnv oxontwy elme Srpar- 
TiSs. 
© As Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 153 
sq. in remarking on Metaph. vi. 2, 
1026, b. 14 and xi. 8, 1064, b. 29 
(vide p. 399, 2) tke past tenses 
here used, ératey and eipnke phoas, 
(which latter, except as a perfect, 
cannot be brought under consider- 
ation here, in accordance with the 
above remarks) refer to oral utter- 
ances, 

# The formule which Aristotle 
makes use of here are all pretty 
much to the same effect, Phys. iv. 
7, 214, a. 13: dact rıves elva 7d 
kevör Thy TOV TwmaTos BAny (Tim. 
52, A sq.); De An. ii. 2, 413, b. 
37: 7a de Aoıma uöpıa THS WuxXNis.... 
ovK Eorı Xwpıora, kadamep TIVes 
tacıv (Tim. 69 ¢.—though here the 
reference to a definite passage is 
questionable) ; Pol. vii. 7, 1327, b. 
38: Ömep yap paci tives Beiv bmdp- 
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mentative value of these passages can only be deter- 
mined in each case by an appeal to the ordinary rules 


xew Tois pvaak x.7.A. (Rep. ii. 
375 Asq.); Pol. vii. 10, 1329 b. 
41: ovre koivnv gpamey elvoar Sety 
Thy KTHoW, owep ties eipnkacıv 
(Rep. iii. 416 D); De An. 1,5, 411, 
b. 5: Aeyousı 5 Tives pepitorhy 
avthvy (Thy Wuxhv), &e. (Rep. iv. 
436 sq.); Part. Anim. 11, 6 begin, 
éott be 6 mvedds ... ovK HoTep 
oloyral Tives THS yovns TmEpuaTiKy 
divauıs (Tim. 86 C?); De Ceio, 
ili. 1, 298 b. 33; eiol de tTwes, of 
kal way oc@ua yevntoy molovaı, 
auvrıdevres Kat Siadvoytes e& Emime- 
dwv Kal eis emimeda (Tim. 53 C sq.); 
De Celo, ii. 3, 286 b. 27: Erı de 
Kal of Siatpovytes eis enimeda... 
Mewaprupnkévar alyovtat TovToıs 
&e. (Tim. loc. eit.); De Celo, ii. 
13, 293 b. 30: &vioı de .. . daclv 
avtiv tAAcoOu similarly Ibid. 1, 
10, 280 a. 28; .. . domwep ev TH 
Tiwaim (40 B) yeypanraı; part. 
Anim. iv. 2, 676 b. 22: dlomep of 
Aeyovtes Thy Glow THs xXoAns 
aigOjceés Tıvos elvar xapi, ov 
KaAGs A€yovow, pal yap, &c. (Tim. 
71 A-D) Pol. vii. 17, 1336 a. 34: 
mas de Siatdceis Tay maldwv Kal 
kAauduovs ovK Oph@s GmaryopevouoL 
oi KwAboyres Ev Tos vöuoıs (Laws, 
vii. 791 E sq.) By these ex- 
amples the scruples raised as to 
Polit. iv. 2, 1289 b. 5, being a 
reference to Plato (Polit. 302 A), 
are, so far as concerns the manner 
of the reference, now settled. 
Aristotle says there: %5n uev oöv 
Tis Gmebhvaro Kal T@v mpÖrepov 
obrws, ob piv eis tavTd BAdlas 
iv, éxeivos utv yap Expıve, mar@v 

vy [se. Tay morrewv| odody 


The more perfect is the coincidence 


EMIEIK@V .. . Xelplornv Snuokpa- 
riav, davAwv & aplornv. Schaar- 
schmidt (Sind. Soph. u. Polit. 
echt., &e. Rhein. Mus. N. F. xix. 
p. 2) thinks that he perhaps wishes 
to give us to understand that he 
did not know the author of the 
Politieus, or else that he did not 
consider it to be Plato’s. ‘As far 
as I know, Plato is never cited by 
him in this way orinany way atall 
approaching this.’ Similarly Ueber- 
weg (Zeitschr. f. Philos. N. F. lvii. 
&e.) says that the Sophist and 
Politicus are not attested by Aris- 
totle as writings of Plato, but only 
of tls T@v mpdtepoy, and Suckow 
(Form d. plat. Schr. 87 sq.) argues 
in detail that Aristotle, if he knew 
and accepted the Politicus as Pla- 
tonic, could not possibly have 
failed to mention Plato’s name in 
our passages. Even Steinhart 
(Ztschr. f. Philos. lviii. 47) finds 
the anonymous mention of Plato 
in the Politics so inexplicable that 
he prefers to attribute the reference 
in the passage before us to an un- 
known writer whose views Plato 
had appropriated. In reality, how- 
ever, the way in which the passage 
of the Politicus is here referred to 
differs from the references to the 
Republic, Timzeus, and Laws before 
quoted only in this respect, that the 
author of this dialogue is denoted 
not by rıves or 101, but by tls in 
the singular number, that is to say, 
the definite person, whom Aristotle 
is thinking about, is more distinctly 
and clearly referred to than in the 
other places. 
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between the passage in Aristotle and the corresponding 
passage of a Platonie dialogue, and the less reason we 
have for supposing that the author of the dialogue 
made use of the Aristotelian writing, the clearer it 
becomes that the dialogue in question was known to 
Aristotle, and the greater the probability that this, 
like other portions of our Platonic collection, simi- 
larly quoted and employed, was recognised by him as 
genuine. 

Among the writings that have been transmitted to 
us as Platonic, those which are most frequently criti- 
cised by Aristotle, with continual mention both of the 
author and the dialogue, are the three great expository 
works—the Republic, the Timeeus, and the Laws. 
Besides these, the Phzedo only is expressly designated 
by him as a work of Plato.“” The Phedrus is once 
named,*? and its definition of the soul is twice quoted 
as Platonic.44 The speech of Aristophanes from the 
Symposium is treated in a manner that presupposes 
the authenticity of that dialogue; * and the same may 
be said of the allusions to the Gorgias, Meno, and 








42 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 3, xiii. 
5, 1080, 2 a. Gen. et Corr. 1. 9, 
335 b. 9 (these three quotations 
refer to Pha&do, 100 B sq.). 
Further references are given in 
Index Arist. 

43 Rhet. iii. 7 (vide p. 58, 31), a 
passage which gives no occasion 
for the scruples entertained on p. 
dd. 

4 Top. vii. 3, 140 b.3; Metaph. 
xii. 6, 1071 b. 37. Both places in 
their statement of this definition 
coincide more closely with the Phe- 
drus, 245 C, than with the Laws, x. 


896 A; that they have borrowed 
from one and the same writing is 
shown by the passage in the Meta- 
physics in its use of the present 
oleraı. Cf. p. 59 sq. 
Polit. i. 


1262 b. 118 


Kadamep ev Tots Epwrikois Abyoıs 


lonev A€yovta Thy ’Apıorobdrmv. 
Previously a tenet of the Platonic 
Republic was mentioned; still it 
would not follow as a matter of 
course that the Symposium was 
also attributed to Plato; itis clear, 
however, from the remarks on p. 


58 sq. that this was the case. 
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The Thestetus is not actually men- 


tioned, but passages are adduced as from Platonic 
writings, which are only there to be found.’ Similarly 
the Philebus is not named by Aristotle; but in certain 
passages of his Ethics he evidently has it in mind, 
and in one of these passages he cites expressly from a 
Platonic exposition, propositions which the Philebus 


alone contains.*® 


46 Cf. p. 58, 30; p.59, 33 ; as re- 
gards the Meno, also p. 61, 38. On 
the other hand, of all the further pa- 
rallel passages to the Gorgias quoted 
in Bonitz, Ind. Arist. 598 b. 32 sq., 
there is not one strung enough to 
prove its being made use of; Eth. 
N. vii. 12, 1152 b. 8 refers rather 
to Speusippus (on whom see 663, 
5, 2nd edit.) than to the Gorgias 
495 sq., because here it is not 
asserted that no pleasure is a good, 
but it is merely denied that every 
pleasure is a good. 

# See p. 59, 34. 

48 Eth. N. vii. 13, p.1153 a. 13 
hardly refers to Phil. 53 C, for 
the remarkable expression aiodnrn 
yeveots emphasised there is wanting 
here. On the other hand, in what 
precedes, Z. 8 (€repdv te Berriov 
elvaı THS ndovnjs, womep Tıves pact, 
Tb TéAos THs yevécews), he refers to 
Phil. 54 B sq. Possibly the 
Aristotelian origin of this para- 
graph is uncertain (cf. Part ii. b. 
72,1, 2nd edit.); should it, how- 
ever, only proceed from Eudemus, 
its evidence is none the less worthy 
of consideration. Further cf. my 
Platon. Stud. 281 sq. 

menu. N. x. 2, 1172 b. 28: 
To.ovTw 5) Adyw Kal TIAdtwy avaipet 
StLovK ory HdovynTayabdy* aipera- 
Tepoy yap elvat Thy ndvv Blov uerä 
ppovncews 7} xwpls, ef FE TH piKTdy 


We therefore cannot doubt that he 


KpeitTov, ov elvaı THY Ndovnv TaAya- 
Ody - ovdevds yap mpooredevros avTd 
Tayaboy aiperadrepoy 'yeveodaı. What 
is here quoted from Plato, and more 
particularly, as the present ävaıpet 
shows, from a Platonic written 
treatise, stands line for line, even 
to the particular expressions, in the 
Philebus (20 E-22 A, 60 B-61 A). 
The supposition of Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 278 sq.) is 
entirely inadmissible (as Georgii 
Jahrb. f. Philol. 1868, vol. 97, 300 
sq. clearly shows). He refers the 
quotation of Aristotle to Protag. 
353 C-358 C, instead of the Phile- 
bus, and would account for the 
great conformity of it with the 
Philebus by supposing the writer 
of the Philebus to have made use 
of the passage of Aristotle. Not 
merely are the expressions different 
in the Protagoras—there is no 
mention of ppdynots, of aiperdy, of 
the mixed life and of the separation 
(xwpls) of pleasure and knowledge, 
as in the Philebus,—but there is 
simply nothing at all that Aristotle 
quotes from Plato. The Prota- 
goras does not refute the identifi- 
cation of the good with pleasure, by 
showing that pleasure joined with 
knowledge is better than pleasure 
alone; but from the presupposition 
that the good consists in pleasure (a 
presupposition, the problematical 


*7 
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was acquainted with this dialogue and recognised its 
authenticity. There are also in the writings of Aris- 
totle many indications, which sometimes taken inde- 
pendently, sometimes in their coincidence,?’ unmistak- 


correctness of which is indeed 
hinted at, p. 358 B, which, how- 
ever, Socrates himself makes and 
never attacks) it is demonstrated 
that every man does that from 
which he anticipates for himself 
most enjoyment and least pain; 
it is therefore impossible to sin 
against his better knowledge, 
through being overcome by plea- 
sure-—a tenet which Aristotle loc. 
cit. does not mention. 

50 Indeed the value of Aristotle’s 
evidence is in a high degree 
strengthened thereby. In an en- 
tire series of passages from differ- 
ent works, widely distant in point 
of time, Aristotle shows an agree- 
ment with two writings in our 
collection of Plato’s works (which, 
owing to their reciprocal references 
(Soph. 217 A Polit. ad init.), 
must stand or fall together), so 
striking, not only in thought but 
in expression, that it cannot pos- 
sibiy be attributed merely to acci- 
dent. He alludes in one (perh. 
two) of these passages expressly 
to Plato, in a second (Metaph. 
xiv. 2; see previous note) clearly 
enough to a Platonic written trea- 
tise, in a third (Polit. iv. 2, see p. 
62, 41) to a tls r@v mpdrtepoy, in 
the rest indefinitely to views and 
assertions, the author of which 
indeed he does not name, but 
which he had already before him 
from various sources. How are 
these facts to be explained, if 
Aristotle either did not know the 
Sophist and Politicus, or did not 
acknowledge them as Platonic ? 


(two cases, the difference between 
which Schaarschmidt loc. cit. 98 
sq., 237 sq. does not clearly dis- 
tinguish). The first of these sup- 
positions is disproved by the definite 
and repeated allusion of Aristotle 
to his predecessors whose views 
are here noticed; for it is quite 
beyond the bounds of probability 
to suppose either that Aristotle 
picked up and retailed out of oral 
tradition or lost writings all that 
is found in our dialogues, (the 
mention of which is most simply 
explained by his having made use 
of these dialogues,) or that the 
writer of those dialogues only 
collected these scattered notices 
by way of a supplement, either 
from the same sources as Aristotle, 
or from his own works. If on 
the other hand we suppose that the 
Sophist and Politicus were indeed 
used by Aristotle, but not acknow- 
ledged as Platonic, we shall seek 
in vain for any explanation of the 
fact that, Metaph. vi. 2 (xi. 8), he 
quotes as Platonic a passage which 
is found in a dialogue recognised 
by himself to be spurious ; or that, 
Metaph. xiv. 2, in his statement of 
the grounds which gave rise toa 
far-reaching determination of Pla- 
tonic doctrines, he follows the 
thoughts and expressions of a 
supposititious writing of Plato’s in 
reference to the same subjects ; and 
again that he repeatedly favours a 
second pseudo-Platonie dialogue 
with a notice, of which, one would 
have imagined, he would scarcely 
have thought such an apocryphal 
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ably prove that both the Sophist®! and the Politicus 52 


production worthy, considering 
that generally (cf. 57) he refers to 
no Socratic dialogues, except those 
which are contained in our collec- 
- tion of Plato’s works, and conse- 
quently, as we must conclude, tosuch 
only as he recognised to be Platonie. 
51 The following passages seem 
to refer to the Sophist: (1) Metaph. 
vi. 2, 1026, b. 14: 60d IlAdrwv 
Tpdmoy Tıva Ov KaK@s THY copieTiK}y 
mep Td un dv Eratev. If Aristotle 
here alludes to a Platonic dialogue, 
this can only be the Sophist, in 
which 254, A stands the following : 
the Sophist, amoödıöpdokwv eis thy 
Tod un Övros akorewörnra, TpıBn 
mpooanröuevos aurns can with dif- 
fieulty be caught sight of; and 
Schaarschmidt is entirely mistaken 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 196) in re- 
ferring instead of this to the Re- 
publie vi. 492 A—494 B, where 
there is nothing about the relation 
of Sophistic totheun dv. From the 
same passage comes (2) Metaph. 
xi. 8,a paragraph which is only 
another recension of vi. 2, 1064, b. 
29: 0 TiAdrwy od kak@s eipnke 
gious Toy copicriy wept Td un dv 
diarpiBev. Here the quotation of 
the Sophist is so perfectly obvious, 
that even Schaarschmidt allows it 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 101); and 
even if thispart of the Metaphysics 
does not come fromm Aristotle (on 
which vide p. 54, 22), still the 
passage has its importance as evi- 
dence for the reference, which the 
words in Metaph. vi. 2 had given 
before. However, there is no need 
of this evidence; even of itself it 
is highly improbable that a judg- 
Ment which occurs in a written 
| treatise handed down as Platonie 


and here only, should be quoted by 
Aristotle as indeed Platonic, but 
not out of this treatise. (On the 
past tense érate cf. p. 62,39.) Still 
if this passage stood alone, we 
might have some doubt. But we 
find in Aristotle still further ex- 
press references to the Sophist. 
(3) In Metaph. xiv. 2, 1088, b. 
35, Aristotle remarks, in connec- 
tion with the question, whether 
the Ideas and Numbers are com- 
posed of certain aroıxeia: moAA& 
uev ovv TH alrıa THS em) TabTas Tas 
ovolas éxrpomijs, mddAyiota de Td 
amopiicat apxaik@s. edoke yap avdrots 
wart’ Ereodaı Ev ra bvTA, aurd TO dv, 
el un tis Avoe: kal önöce Badietrar 
T@ HopuevidovAdyw “od yap unnore 
rovro dans eiva um Eovra,” GAN 
avayKn eivaı Td wy dv deikaı örıkarıv. 
oftw yap Ek Tod Övros Kal &AAOv 
Twos Ta üvra Eoeodaı, ei TOAAG 
eotw. Cf, 1089, a. 19: ex molov 
oty bytos Kai wh byTOS MOAAQ Ta 
övra ; BovAerat mev 6H Td Vevdos Kar 
TavTny mv plow Aéyew (Alex. 
Aeyeı) TO ove by. «.7.A. Now that in 
this passage Aristotle did not 
merely (as Schaarschmidt, Rhein. 
Mus. xviii. 7; Sammi. d. Plat. 
Schr. 105 wishes to make out) in- 
tend us to understand Platonie 
scholars, but, primarily Plato 
himself, is at once clear from 
the beginning, in which his object 
is to display the grounds which 
gave rise originally to the suppo- 
sition of elements of the Ideas ; for 
this supposition was undoubted- 
ly first propounded by Plato, and 
Schaarschmidt loe. cit. is wrong in 
believing that the reference here 
cannot be to Plato, inasmuch as 
the doctrine of Ideas in Aristotle’s 
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were regarded by him as Platonic; and as the Politicus 
is plainly referred to in the Laws,?? it has the further 
support of all the evidence on the side of the latter. 


Metaph. xii. 4. 1078, b. 12, 1, 6, 
987, a. 29, is derived from Socratic 
and Heraclitean doctrines, whereas 
the view of the &vıo in our passage 
" [together with another, it runs: 
TOAAG wey oby TH alrıa] is derived 
from a reference to the Parmenides. 
There the question is concerned 
with the Ideas, here with the ele- 
ments, unity, and the great and 
small. Further, the reference of 
the passage before us to Plato 
follows from the singular BovAetar 
and (according to Alexander’sread- 
ing) Aeyeı; these same expressions, 
however (cf. p. 59 sq.), show that 
Arist. is referring to a definite 
written treatise of Plato’s, which 
can be no other than the Sophist, 
for in the Sophist only does what 
we have here occur. Again, though 
Aristotle, as usual, does not quote 
word for word, only formulating 
more precisely what Plato says, 
in conformity with his supposed 
meaning (BovAerat), and further on 
(1089, a. 21) adding a remini- 
scence from lectures or oral disqui- 
sitions (See on this point Bonitz 
ad loc.; Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 
157, f); still the allusion to pas- 
sages like Soph. 237 .A, 241 D, 
242 A, 258 D, E, cannot be mis- 
taken (as Pilger, in his Programm 
üb. d. Athetese des plat. Soph. 
Berl. 1869, p. 7, sq., thoroughly 
proves). (4) It must remain un- 
decided whether Metaph. vii. 4, 
1030, a. 25; Rhet. 24, 1402, a, 4; 
Soph. El. 25, 180, a. 32, are to be 
referred specially to the remarks 
in the Sophist (258 E, 260 C) 
abe ıt the un öv; in De Interpr. 
11,21,a.82(7d 5k wh dv, Ort Sofaaroy, 


ovk aAndes eimeiv bv Tt), and Soph. 
Hl 4b, 167, 31 (ofoy ei TO un Ov 
€or! Roane B örı 7d un Ov Eorır), it 
is exceedingly probable, though 
not strietly proved, that there is 
an allusion to Soph. 240 D—241, 
B; for with the point which is 
expressly emphasised in this pas- 
sage,—that we cannot use expres- 
sions like wWevd7 dotd¢ew, without 
asserting Yevön as Earıv ev Ödkaıs 
Te Kal kar& Adyous, and conse- 
quently attributing the öv to the 
un ov,—parallel passages like 
Theetet. 189, A. Rep. v., 476, E. 
478, B. do not correspond so 
closely. (5) The reference of Top. 
vi. 7, 146, a. 22 sq. to Soph. 247° 
D, is more certain: in the latter 
passage as an example of a dis- 
junctive definition, which is there- 
fore open to certain objections, is 
quoted, örı 7d 
modeıv 7) moınocı, in the former 
also we read: Aéyw 6) 7d kak 


€ a / Y ay 5 ae u} 
ÖMOLAVOVV KEKTNUEVOVÖUVAULV. €iT EIS 


Td moLelvy Erepov STLOUY Mebukds ELT’ 
eis T) mabey, . . . may TOUTO Övrws 
eivaı ; this is again repeated 248, ec. 


and it is shown that this deter- ° 


mination is also applicable to su- 
persensuous existence. It is incredi- 


ble that so characteristic a defini- 
tion was propounded earlier by any — 


other philosopher; it seems rather 
as if it was first put forward by its 
author in connection with the in- 
quiry introduced in the Sophist, 


for the purpose of solving thes , 


questions there raised, and it is” 
moreover actually brought in as N 
something new and hitherto un- 
known to the opponents at p. 247° 
D. 


by 7d Övvarov 


ee 


Rim 
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It is clear from the Rhetoric that the Apology was 


acknowledged by Aristotle ; 


52 The passage of the Politics 
where Arist. mentions the judg- 
ment of one of his predecessors 
on democracy has been already 
quoted, p. 62, 41. If we compare 
with it Polit. 303 A : 8d yéyove [7 
Tod TANOovs apxX}| Tacav mey voul- 
pey TOY moALTEelwv OVTaY TOUTWY xXEL- 
plotn, tapayduwv Sovody Evumacav 
BeArtorn, the complete harmony in 
thought; and in words too, as far 
as can be expected in a quotation 
from memory; makes it almost un- 
imaginable that Aristotle had any 
other passage in his mind. Not 
less decided are the two passages 
Polit. iii. 15, 16, 1286, a. 7, 1287, 
a. 33. The first proposes the ques- 
tion: möTepov cuupeper madAov brd 
Tod üpiotov avdpds Apxeoda 7) bwd 
Tov üplorwv vouwy, and remarks 
dokovoı 5% Tots voulCovor cumpéepew 
BacitrevecOa. tb kahöAov pdvoy oi 
vouor A€yev, GAN ov maps Th 
mpoomimtovra emitdttew, war’ Ev 
Groigoty Téxvyn Td Kara Ypaunar’ 
äpxeıv nAidıov ; the second in criti- 
eising this view mentions partieu- 
larly the latter point: rd dt ray 
Texvav elya done? mapddeıyua 
Wevdos, Ort Td Kara Yypdupara 
larpebeoda: dadAov. Tho assertions 
here combated are developed at 
length in the Politicus; p. 294 A. 
£q.,it is shown: 7d S&picroy ov Tous 
vouous eat ioxvely,\GAr avdpa Tov 
hera ppovficews Bacırırdv, and this 
is supported by the argument that 
the law lays down the same or- 
dinance for all persons and cases 
without regard to particular cir- 
cumstances,—that it is a dı& mavrds 
‘Yyryvouévov ardody, mpds Ta umdenore 
@mdG@; and in the further working 
out of this position oceurs (295 


but some doubt exists with 


B, and previously 293 A) the 
comparison with the physicians, 
who do not bind themselves strictly 
to the rules of their art, when 
that art itself shows them that 
under given circumstances a de- 
parture therefrom is advisable. 
We must conclude that this was 
actually the comparison to which 
Aristotle loc. cit. alludes, although 
we do not know that the Politicus 
was in his possession: for there 
can be no question as to an ac- 
eidental coincidence in such a cha- 
racteristic thought; and it is just 
as incredible that the author of 
the Politicus based his own theory, 
self-consistent as it is, and deduced 
from Socratico-Platonie pre-sup- 
positions with such consummate 
accuracy and justness, merely on 
the passages in Aristotle, and still 
more incredible that he should 
have done this without attempting 
to remove the objectionsof Aristotle 
at all. Now Aristotle actually 
met with the views which he com- 
bats: where else can he have found 
them except in the dialogue be- 
fore us? For otherwise we must 
suppose before our Politicus ano- 
ther treatise forming its counter- 
part, belonging likewise to the 
Platonie school, and corresponding 
with it, even in the particulars 
of the thoughts and the exposition. 
—Moreover the assertion which 
Aviat, Polit.) 1, 1,1252, 4.7, 
combats: moAırırdv Kot BaoltArkoy 
kal olkovouikdv kal deomorıkdv elvat 
Toy avröv, is found together with 
the reason; as ovdéy dLadepovoav 
peydaAny oiktay 7) picpay möAıy, al- 
most word for word in the Poli- 
ticus 259 B, C; the same asser- 
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He nowhere mentions the 


Parmenides; there is only one minor particular, which 


may possibly be quoted from it.” 


But if the Philebus 


really alludes to the Parmenides,** the evidence for the 


one dialogue would indirectly apply to the other. 


The 


Protagoras, too, is never specified; but it was ap- 
parently known to Aristotle,” and used by him as a 


ion is repeatedly spoken of by 
Aristotle, Pol. 1. 3, 1253, b. 18, 
ce. 7, beg. vil., 3. 1325, a. 27.— 
Further parallel passages, the 
evidence of which is however infe- 
rior to those hitherto quoted, are 
given in the Index Arist. 

53 This follows from a compari- 
son of the Laws, iv. 713 C sq. 
(on the golden age), with Polit. 
271 D sq. Schaarschmidt, however 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr.), thinks the 
passage of the Laws imitated in 
the Politicus. In my opinion, the 
freshness and originality of the 
exposition in the passage before 
us is so decided, that the grounds 
for its spuriousness must be very 
strong, before we should be justi- 
fied in looking for the origin of 
the Politicus in the wider amplifi- 
eations of the Laws, which even 
here (718 E) obviously contain an 
allusion to the Republic (v. 473, 
c. 8q.) 

54 The passages with which we 
are here concerned were quoted on 
p. 54, and the grounds on which 
the citations of the 8rd Bk. of the 
Rhetoric were called in question 
were there indicated. Apart from 
these, however, the use of the Apo- 
logy is proved by Rhet. 11, 23; al- 
though the saying of Socrates, 
which is quoted 1, 9, with the 
words Zwkpdrns &Aeyev may, ac- 
eording to what we have said at 


p. 60 sq., have come to Aristotle 
from other quarters, as for instance 
from the Menexenus. Even if he 
knew this dialogue, we must still 
suppose other sources of tradition 
for Socratie sayings, for he could 
searcely have attributed it to the 
historic Socrates merely on the 
authority of the Menexenus. 

55 In the passage mentioned p. 
59, 34, which certainly may come 
from the Parmenides as well as 
from the Theeetetus. 

55 ] have already supported this 
in my Platon. Stud. 194, by the 
argument that the first part of 
the Parmenides (129 B sq., 130 
E sq.) is as good as directly cited 
in the Philebus (14 C, 15 B), and 
this reason I still think is quite 
valid. Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. 
plat. Schr. 277) also agrees with 
me; he, however, makes use of 
this supposition in a different di- 
rection from that above, and con- 
cludes from the spuriousness of the 
Parmenides, which he believes to 
be incontestable, that the Philebus 
likewise cannot be genuine. 

57 The proof is furnished by the 
passage quoted in Bonitz’s Index, 
Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687, 2.242 
people complain &s cuvéorniey ov 
KaA@s 6 &vOpwros adda xelpıora 
av (wwv ‘ Avumööntöv Te yap avToy 
elval pact Kat yvuvbv kal obk ExovTa 
OmAov amps Thy aAkııv. Cf. Prot. 
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historical authority.°® He seems also to have been ac- 
quainted with the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches; 
though this is not so certain as in the case of the Pro- 
tagoras.’’ It is still more doubtful whether or not two 
passages relate to the Cratylus ® and the Greater Hip- 
. pias.*! The Euthydemus is indeed referred to by Eu- 
demus ; ©? but the fallacies which Aristotle quotes from 
the sophist of that name °® are not to be found in the 
Platonic dialogue; and though certainly on the suppo- 





21 C (Protagoras’s Myth.): nal öp& 
Ta utv tAAa (Ga EuneA@s ravTwr 
Exovra, Toy dE &vOpwrov "yuuvöv Te 
kal ävumööntov Kal Aotpwrov Kal 
GomAov. 

58 For instance Prot. 352 B sq. 
is the source of the account about 
Socrates Eth. N. vii. 3 ad init., 
and the notice of Protag. Ethic. N. 
x. 1, 1164, a. 24 refers to Prot. 
$28 B sq. Also Eth. N. i. 9, 
1115, a. 9 approaches nearer Prot. 
358 D than Lach. 198 B. 

59 Cf. the references in Bonitz’s 
Index Arist. 599 a. and the pre- 
eeding note. 

60 De An. 1, 2.405, b. 27: 51d kal 
Tois ovöuacıv akoAuvbodaL, of wey TO 
Oepudy AéyovTes (sc. THY WuxXHY), STL 
bia TovTo Kal Td Gv Wvöuarraı, of 
de 7d Wuxpdy Sid THy Avamvonv Kar 
Thy Kardpviw Karcicba Yuxhr. 
Crat. 399 D: in the name pux% 
the consideration seems to have 
been, &s rovro apa, bray map TE 
odnarı, airidy éott Tod (Hv adTe, 
Thy Tod üvamveiv Sivauiy mapexov 
kal avapoxov. 

6 Hipp. Maj. 298 A, Socrates 
puts forth the definition tentatively, 
and immediately shows it to be 
useless, örı Tb KaAdy Core TH BV 
Gkons re kal tWews Adv. The same 


definition is also mentioned by 
Aristotle, Top. vi. 7, 146, a. 21 as 
an example of a faulty disjunctive 
definition (oiov rd Kadby Tb OP 
öbews } TO dl axons 780). He does 
not, however, say whence he got 
it, and there is nothing to pre- 
vent our supposing that, like the 
definition quoted in Top. v. 5, 135, 
a. 12, it was originally propounded 
by some writer of the Sophistic 
period (some Prodicus or Gorgias), 
or else by some one unknown to us, 
and was met with by Aristotle in- 
dependently of the Hippias; or 
that it was current in the Academic 
school (based on Phileb. 51 B sq., 
or a corresponding oral discussion) 
and was therefore known to Aris- 
totle just as much as to the author 
of the Hippias, supposing him to 
have been other than Plato. The 
statement of it in Aristotle also 
varies considerably from that in 
the Hippias, and according to 
Metaph. v. 29 (vide p. 392, 3) 
Aristotle seems to have been ac- 
quainted with only one Hippias, 
viz. the Hippias Minor. 

#..C£,.p, 50,18: 

63 Soph. El. 20, 177, b. 12 sq.; 
Rhet. 11, 24, 1401, a. 26; cf. vol. 
1. 914, 4, 3rd edit. 
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sition of its genuineness, we should expect Aristotle to 
have used it in his examination of fallacies which 
often brought him in contact with it, this relation of 
the two expositions is not sufficiently established to 
serve as proof for the authenticity of the Euthydemus. 

Tf, then, any dialogue in our collection is mentioned 
by Aristotle as Platonic, or used by him in a manner 
that presupposes it to be so, this circumstance is 
greatly in favour of its authenticity. For twenty years 
before the death of Plato, Aristotle was a member of 
the Platonic School at Athens; after that event he 
quitted the city, but returned twelve or thirteen years 
later for the rest of his life. That during the lifetime 
of the master any writing should have been falsely 
regarded as his work, by scholars who were already well 
instructed on the subject, or had the opportunity at 
any moment of becoming so, is quite impossible. Even 
in the generation succeeding his death, while Speusip- 
pus and Xenocrates were at the head of the Academy, 
and Aristotle and other personal disciples of Plato 
lived in Athens, this could only have occurred under 
quite peculiar conditions, and to a very limited extent. 
It is indeed conceivable that some one of the less 
important dialogues might after the death of Plato 
have been admitted even by his immediate disciples 
without previous acquaintance with it, as an earlier 
work that had escaped their attention, or under certain 
circumstances as a posthumous bequest. Cases of this 
kind have occurred in our own times, though we are so 
much richer than the ancients in resources, and more ~ 


* Cf. Part-I. 910 sq. 
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practised in literary criticism. It might still more 
easily happen that an imperfect sketch of Plato’s, com- 
pleted by another after his death—an unfinished 
writing, worked up by one of his disciples—might be 
received as wholly genuine, without accurate discrimi- 
nation of the original from the later ingredients. But 
_ it is incredible that such things should frequently have 
repeated themselves in the first generation after the 
master’s death; or that reputed works of his, which, 
had they existed, must on account of their importance 
have been owned during his lifetime by the School, 
should afterwards have emerged, and have been univer- 
sally recognised. If the testimony of Aristotle to 
Platonic writings, so far as it is clear and undoubted, 
does not absolutely guarantee their authenticity, it is 
at all events so strong an argument in their favour, that 
only the weightiest internal evidence should be suffered 
to countervail it; and if any criticism of the Platonic 
collection starts from presuppositions requiring the 
rejection of numerous works recognised by Aristotle, 
there is enough in this one circumstance to prove these 
presuppositions incorrect. 

But if the evidence of Aristotle has this importance 
on the side of the writings from which he quotes, can we 
with certainty conclude that those about which he is 
Silent are spurious? No one would maintain this with- 
out some qualification. Aristotle is not passing judg- 
ment on Plato’s works as a literary historian who is 
bound to furnish a complete catalogue of them, and to 
tell all that he knows. Nor does he deal with them as a 
modern writer of the history of philosophy, whose object 


e 
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it is to combine their whole philosophic content into a 
representation of the Platonic theory ; he only mentions 
them when occasion offers, in stating his own views, or 
criticising or opposing those of Plato and Socrates. We 
must not expect him, therefore, to name everything that 
is known to him as Platonic, but only such writings as it 
was necessary or desirable to mention for the purposes 
of any scientific discussion he might happen to be pur- 
suing. Even this canon, however, must be cautiously 
applied. Plato’s works are for us the sole, or at any rate 
the principal, source of our knowledge concerning his 
system: we cannot speak of the Platonic philosophy 
without continually recurring to them. In the case of 
Aristotle it was otherwise. He owes his knowledge of 
the Platonic doctrines in the first place to verbal com- 
munication and personal intercourse; in the second 
place only, to the writings of Plato. They were to him 
but subsidiary sources; in the exposition of the doc- 
trines, he uses them sometimes for the confirmation of 
that which he already knows from Plato’s oral dis- 
courses; but he has no occasion to enter more deeply 
into their contents except on subjects which were not 
examined in those discourses. Of such subjects, the 
most important seem to be the application of philoso- 
phical principles to the explanation of nature and to 
political institutions: hence the numerous quotations 
from the Republic, the Timzus, and the Laws. The ° 
metaphysical bases of the system, on the other hand, 
are indeed frequently and searchingly criticised by Aris- 
totle, but in by far the greater number of cases on the ° 
ground of Plato’s discourses: the propsedeutic enqui- q 
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ries into the conception of knowledge, true virtue, 
and the art of governing, love, the right scientific 
method, and its opposition to the Sophistic teaching, 
are seldom touched upon. Only one ® of the many pas- 
sages from which we derive our knowledge of the 
theory of ideas is quoted by him; he makes no allusion 
to what is said on this subject in the Republic, Timeus, 
Symposium, Phxdrus, and Theetetus; nor to the ex- 
planations of the Sophist, Parmenides, and Philebus, 
though there was abundant opportunity for it. Even 
_ the well-known discussions of the Republic upon the 
Good are merely glanced at with an uncertain hint,°° 
despite the frequent occasions when they might have 
been aptly introduced. If we turn to those dialogues 
the authenticity of which has never been questioned, 
we find the Protagoras, as before remarked, apparently 
made use of in some passages, but it is never named, 
and nothing is quoted from it as Platonic. The Thee- 
tetus is twice mentioned, the Gorgias and the Sympo- 
sium once; and none of these quotations relate to the 
main content of the dialogues—they are only incidental 
recollections of certain particulars in them, the notice 
of which seems entirely fortuitous. All this being con- 
sidered, we may well hesitate to conclude from Aris- 
totle’s silence with regard to any Platonic writing, that 
he was unacquainted with it ;° and this so much the 
More, as we do not even possess the whole of Aristotle’s 


* The Pheedo 100 B sq., quoted Di 0. 
p. 56, 24; p. 64, 42. ss As is the case with the Par- 
6° Eth. iv. 1, 2, 1095, a. 26 isa menides; Ueberweg. plat. Schr. 
| Teminiscence of Rep. vi. 507 A; 176 sq.; Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. 
vu. 517 C. pl. Schr. 164. 
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works, and some lost writing or fragment might very 
possibly contain citations from dialogues for which we 
have now no Aristotelian evidence. It is certainly 
surprising that Aristotle should assert that Plato never 
enquired wherein the participation of things in ideas 
consists ;° while in the Parmenides (130 E sqq.) the dif 
ficulties with which this theory has to contend are 
clearly pointed out. But it is not more surprising 
than that he should assail the doctrine of ideas with 
the question : ‘Who formed the things of sense after 
the pattern of the ideas?’ ”—though it is distinctly 
stated in the Timzus (28 C sq.) that the Creator of 
the world did this in looking on the eternal archetypes.” 
Nor, again, that he should maintain, notwithstanding 
the well-known explanation in the Phedo,” often al- 
luded to by himself—notwithstanding the doctrine in 
the Republic, of the Good being the absolute end of the 
world—that the final cause is not ‘touched by the 
ideas.’ We should have expected that in attacking 





69 Metaph. 1, 987, b. 13: iv 
pevror ye pedeiv 4 thy plunow 
fris dy ely Tar elö@v, apeioay (Plato 
and the Pythagoreans) ev kow& 
nreiv. 

7° Metaph. 1, 9, 991, a. 20: rd 
dé Acyeıv mapadelyuare avra [se. 
Ta elön| eivaı KevoAoryetv 
éoTt. ... Tl yap eotı Td Epyal- 
duevoy mpds Tas ideas aroBA€ror ; 
Ibid. 992, a. 24; xii. 10, 1075, b. 
19. In my Platon. Stud. 215, I 
have mentioned a similar instance, 
where Arist. (only incidentally) 
denies to Plato researches which 
he had actually made (Gen. et 
Corr. 1, 2, 315 a., 29 sq.; cf. Tim. 
58 D sq., 70 B sq., 73-81). 


71 Or if it should be maintained 
in the latter case, that the Demiur- 
gus is not a scientific explanation 
and might therefore have been left 
out of account by Aristotle, he 
might just as well waive the difh- 
culties of the Parmenides because 
no positive determination is there 
given as to how we are to under- 
stand the participation of things 
in the Ideas. 

7 On which see p. 64, 42. 

78 Metaph.1, 9, 992, a. 29: ovde 
57 d mepl Tas Emiornuas (so Alex. 
and Cod. AP; perhaps, however, 
moınceıs should be read instead of 
ETIOT.) Op@uev ov alrıov, 61d Kal mas 
vots Kal mica vos more, ovde 
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Plato about the rpiros avdpwros,'* Aristotle, had he 
been acquainted with the Parmenides, would have re- 
ferred to the fact that in that dialogue (1324) the same 
objection is raised. But might we not also have ex- 
pected after the further stricture: ‘ Plato ought then 
to assume ideas of art productions, mere relations, &c., 
which he does not,’ “> some such remark as this: ‘In his. 
writings he certainly does speak of such ideas?’ And 
in the discussions concerning the Platonic theory of the 
world-soul,’”® should we not have anticipated some men- 
tion of the passage in the Laws about the evil soul,” 
which has given so many handles to criticism? Many 
other things besides these might reasonably have been 
looked for on the supposition that the writings of Plato 
had the same significance, as sources of his doctrines, 
for Aristotle as for us, and were used by him in a 
similar manner. But this we have no right to presup- 
pose; and therefore his not alluding to a writing is by 
no means sufficient to prove that it was unknown to 
him, or that he did not acknowledge it to be Platonic. 
By means of Aristotle’s testimony, supplemented 
sometimes from other quarters,’ we are thus enabled to 
ascribe a number of writings to Plato with all the cer- 
tainty that can be attained in this way.’? These works 
acquaint us with the scientific and literary character of 
their author, and so furnish us with a criterion for the 


TavTns Ths aitias .. . ov0tv imte- yp. 635 sq., 2nd edit. 
To TA eldn. 77 Laws x. 896, 897. 
74 Vide on this Part II., b. 220, 78 See p. 50. 
1, 2nd edit. Platon. Stud. 257. 79 How far this goes was dis- 


% Cf. Part II. b. 217 sq., 2nd _ cussed on p. 72 sq. 
edit. and p. 113 sq. of this vol. 
7% De An. 1, 3, 406, b. 25; cf. 
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eritieism of other works or portions of works which 
are either insufficiently supported by external evidence, 
or in their form or contents are open to suspicion. 
Great care, however, is necessaryin fixingand applying 
this standard; and in some cases even the most cautious 
weighing of favourable and adverse considerations can- 
not insure absolute certainty.° In the first place we 
must decide, on which of the dialogues noticed by Aris- 
totle our Platonic criterion is to be based. If we con- 
fine ourselves to those which he expressly attributes to 
Plato, we shall have only the Republic, the Timzus, 
the Phedo,and the Laws; and important as these 
works are, it is questionable whether they represent the 
scientific and literary individuality of the many-sided 
Plato exhaustively enough to make everything appear 
un-Platonic that at all departs from their type. If, on 
the other hand, we also take into account those writings 
of which Aristotle makes use without mentioning their 
author, or from which he quotes something that Plato 
has said, without naming the dialogue,—we find that 
the Philebus is as well attested as the Thextetus; the 
Sophist, Politicus, Meno, and the Lesser Hippias, as 
the Gorgias and Symposium; and all of them better 
than the Protagoras, the authenticity of which no one 
doubts. Our Platonic criterion must, in this case, 
therefore be considerably wider than that of Ueberweg 
and Schaarschmidt. Moreover it must not be imagined 
that each divergence in a dialogue from those works 
considered normal is necessarily a proof of its spurious- 


80 On what follows cf. the valuable paper of Steinhart, Ztschr. f. 
Phil. lviii. 55 sq. 
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ness ; these normal works themselves present deviations 
one from the other, equal in importance to many that 
have formed the basis of adverse judgments. If it be 
objected against the Philebus that it wants dramatic 
liveliness, and the flow of conversational development, 
the Protagoras may be charged with meagreness of 
scientific content, with the entire failure of the theory 
of ideas, with the apparent barrenness of result in the 
whole enquiry, and the fatiguing prolixity of the dis- 
cussion about the verse of Simonides. Ifthe antinomic 
development of conceptions is peculiar to the Parmen- 
ides, and elaborate classifications to the Sophist and 
Politicus,—the Timzus stands alone not only in its 
theories of the Creator and antemundane matter, the 
mathematical construction of the elements, the arith- 
metical division, and distribution of the soul in space, 
but in its minute treatment of the whole subject of 
Physics, to which no other dialogue makes an approach. 
The Laws are separated by a far greater interval from 
the Republic and from the other normal works than 
from the Politicus, and in an artistic point of view are 
open to much graver criticism than the dialectical dia- 
logues ; the later form of the Platonic philosophy, 
known to us through Aristotle, has a much more 
abstruse and formal character than the logical and me- 
taphysical statements of the Laws. We cannot, indeed, 
go quite so far as Grote,*’ who sometimes speaks as if 
Plato in none of his works had the least regard to those 
already written, and thought nothing of contradicting 
himself in the most glaring manner, even in one and 
sı Plato, i. 349, 360, 439, 559; ii. 89, 125; iii. 165, 463, 521, 1. 
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the same dialogue. But we ought not, on the other 
hand, to forget that so exuberant a spirit as Plato’s was 
not limited for its expression to one particular form ; 
that the purpose of a dialogue might make it necessary 
to emphasize some points in it,and to pass slightly over 
others: that the nature of a subject or the readers for 
whom it was intended might require the style of a 
work to be more or less ornate, and the treatment to 
be more or less popular; that much that now seems to 
us incomprehensible might be explained by special oc- 
casions and personal references ; that we are not justified 
in expecting, even from a Plato, nothing but produc- 
tions of equal finish and importance; that as we might 
have anticipated, even without the evidence establish- 
ing it, during the sixty years of Plato’s literary activity 
both his philosophy and his artistic method underwent 
a considerable change, and that on this account, if on 
no other, a standard derived from a portion of his 
works cannot be applicable to them all without condi- 
tion or modification. These considerations certainly 
render a decision concerning the genuineness of 
Platonic writings, so far as this depends on internal 
arguments, very difficult and complicated. It is not 
enough simply to compare one dialogue with others, we 
must enquire whether Plato, as we know him from his 
undoubted works, might be supposed to have produced 
the writing in question at a certain date and under cer- 
tain circumstances. This of course cannot always be 
answered with equal assurance, either affirmatively or 
negatively. It is sometimes hard to distinguish with 
perfect accuracy the work of a tolerably expert imitator 
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from a less important work of the master ; what is un- 
Platonic from what is unfinished, or the result of Plato’s 
advanced age; and therefore it is almost unavoidable 
that among the dialogues which can be vouched for as 
Platonic, or the reverse, others should creep in, with 
respect to which a certain degree of probability is alk 
we can attain. Those writings, however, on which our 


knowledge and estimate of the Platonic philosophy 


chiefly depend, can well maintain their ground in any 
impartial investigation; while, on the other hand, our: 
general view of Platonism would be very little affected 
by the genuineness or spuriousness of several of the 
lesser dialogues. | 

It is impossible in this place to pursue this subject 
more particularly, or to discuss the reasons which may 
be urged for or against the Platonic origin of each 
work. But it seems necessary to point out those writ- 
ings on which, as original sources of the Platonic philo- 
sophy, our exposition of that philosophy will be founded, 
if even the critical grounds which determine the posi- 
tion of these writings should not at once be explained, 
and receive only partial notice hereafter. 

Our collection of Platonic works contains, besides 
those dialogues which even in ancient times were ac- 
knowledged to be spurious,®? thirty-five dialogues, thir- 
teen letters,** and a number of definitions, mostly relat- 
ing to ethics. Among these there are a few—the Prota- 
goras, Phedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Thextetus, and 
Republic—the authenticity of which has never been 


= On pP. 49, 10. mann has admitted cf. 57, 16. 
8 On the six others which Her- 


*a 
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» questioned: the Phzdo also has been as little affected 


by the suspicion of Paneetius (if it really existed )**—as 
the Timzus by Schelling’s temporary doubt. The 
genuineness of all these works may be considered as 
fully established. There are, besides, several other im- 
portant dialogues—the Philebus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, and Cratylus,—which, in spite of the re- 
peated assaults upon them in modern days,* are certainly 
to be regarded as Platonic—not only on the strength 
of the Aristotelian testimony which can be cited for 


8 Cf. on this p. 49, 10. 

® Schelling himself in fact re- 
tracted his decision against this 
dialogue (Philos. u. Rel. WW. 1, 
Abth. vi. 36) subsequently (WW. 
Abth. vil. 374); previously, how- 
ever, it had been answered by 
Böckh (Stud. v. Daub. u. Creuzer 
ili. 28). Its repetition by certain 
writers, as for instance Weisse (z. 
Arist. Physik 274, 350, 471; Idee 
d. Gotth. 97) will nowadays lead 
no one into error. Among the 
express opponents of this view are 
Hermann, Plat. 699, and Steinhart, 
vi, 68 sq. 

86 Socher (Pl. Schr. 258-294) 
was the first to reject as spurious 
the Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides, but he met with little 
support : afterwards Suckow (Form 
d. plat. Schr. 1855, p. 78 sq., 86 sq.) 
tried to establish the same charge 
with regard to the Politicus, as 
did Ueberweg with regard to the 
Parmenides (Unters. plat. Schr. 
1861, p. 176 sq.; Jahrb. f. Philol. 
lxxxv. 1863, p. 97 sq.); Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
1866, p. 160 sq., and previously in 
the Rhein. Mus. f. Philol. vol. 
xyili. 14x18, Gs 6q.; xx. 321 sq.) 


extended it from the Parmenides 
to the Sophist, Politicus, Cratylus, 
and Philebus, and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. i. 8, edit. 1867, 
p. 116; Philos. Monatschr. 1869, 
p. 473 sq.) agreed with him with 
regard to all these dialogues more 
or less decidedly ; afterwards, how- 
ever (4th edit. of Gesch. d. Phil. 
p- 124; Zeitschr. f. Philos. lvii. 84), 
he retracted his opinion so far as 
to recognise the Cratylus and 
Philebus, while the Sophist and 
Politicus he regarded as composed 
from notes of Plato’s oral doctrines. 
The treatises in which Hayduck, 
Alberti, Deussen, Peipers, Pilger 
defend as Platonic the Sophist 
(Hayduck also the Politicus and 
Cratylus), Georgii the Philebus, 
Alberti, Benfey, Lehrs, Suckow, 
Dreykorn the Cratylus, and 
Druschle, Neumann, Susemihl, 
Schramm the Parmenides respec- 
tively, are mentioned by Ueberweg, 
Grundriss, i. 117, 4th edit.: for 
further details ef. Steinhart, Pl. 
St. Ztschr. f. Philos. lviii. 32 
sq., 198 sq.; K. Plenek on “fis 
Parmenides, Jahrb. f. Philol. ey. 
433 sq., 029 sq. 
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most of them,*’ but also on account of conclusive inter- 
nal evidence. The position of the Laws will be the 
subject of a future discussion. There is all the less 
reason to mistrust the Critias,°” since its contents, so far 
as they go, are entirely in harmony with the opening 
of the Timzeus. The Meno *% is protected by a clear 
reference in the Pheedo,*! as well as by Aristotle’s quo- 
tations; and though not one of Plato’s most per- 
fect dialogues, there is no good reason to suspect its 
authenticity. The Euthydemus is at any rate made use 
of by Eudemus,* and, though often attacked,”? may be 





87 See p. 64 sq. 

88 We shall have an opportunity 
later on, in speaking of the doctrines 
Renitnined in these works, to ex- 
amine with more detail one or two 
of the points which are declared to 
be not Platonic: to notice al! the 
particular object ons of this kind 
is impossible in the limits of the 
present treatise. I will here merely 
point out how improbable it is, that 
works so valuable and written with 
so much dialectic skill, in spite of 
all the objections that we can make 
against them, could ever have been 
composed by anyone in the Old 

Academy, which, as we know from 
Aristotle and other accounts, ac- 


| quitted itself but poorly in ab- 


struse speculation. The points of 
view which are to be adopted in 
the more intimate criticism of the 
writings have been already dis- 
eussed, p. 77 sq. 

»® As Socher 369 sq.; Suckow 
158 sq.: against him Susemihl, 
Jahrb. f. Philol. lxxi. 703 ; Ueber- 
weg, Plat. Schr. 186 sq. 

% Rejected by Ast, Pl. L. und 
Schr. 394 sq., and Schaarschmilt 
342 sq., doubted by Ueberweg in 

G 


his Grundriss i. 123, 4th edit. 

91 P. 72 Esq. Cebes here says 
that pre-existence and immortality 
follow also Karr’ Erelvov Toy Adyor, 

ov av (Soer.) eiwdas Haus 
Adyen, that aaenrıs is nothing but 
avéuynots ; and he proves this not 
only in reference to former dis 
courses (Evi mév Adyw KadAloT@ StL, 
&e.), but by the fact worked out at 
length in the Meno, viz. that by 
means of properly arranged ques- 
tions, we can elicit everything from 
a man, as is shown, for instance, in 
the case of geometrical figures. 
That there is a reference here te an 
earlier written treatise, which can 
only be the Meno, will be more 
obvious from a comparison of this 
brief allusion to something already 
known to the reader, with the 
prolix development of a further 
reason on p. 73 B sq., which is un- 
doubtedly treated with such detail 
only because it has not occurred in 
any dialogue hitherto. 

»2 Cf. p. 50, 13. Schaarschmidt, 
p- 341, has asserted that on the 
contrary the author of the Euthy- 
demus made use of Aristotle’s So- 
phistical Fallacies. But he has not 
2 
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easily defended, if we bear in mind the proper design 
of this dialogue, and sufficiently discriminate between 
what is seriously intended and what is satirical exag- 
geration or irony: * it would be hard to deny to Plato 


proved this, for the coincidence of 
many of the Sophisms which he 
quotes is by no means conclusive. 
It would rather, on this supposition, 
be very extraordinary that the very 
fallacy which Aristotle attributes 
to Euthydemus does not occur in 
the Platonic Euthydemus (vide 
p. 71, 63). Should we, however, 
adopt this supposition, and at the 
sıme time assert that the Euthy- 
demus was used in the Politicus 
(Schaarschmidt, 326), we cannot 
leave the question undecided as to 
whether Aristotle had the Politi- 
cus, or the author of the Politicus 
had the Aristotelian treatise, be- 
fore him. (This, however, Schaar- 
schmidt does, p. 237 f.) 

93 Ast, 414, sq. Schaarschmidt, 
326 sq. 

%: The object of the Euthyde- 
mus (on which Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
11, 28 sq., ought especially to be 
consulted) is to represent the op- 
position of Socratic and Sophistic 
views with regard to their value 
in the training and education of 
youth ; and this opposition is 
brought before us here, not by 
means of a scientific and detailed 
statement, but by the actual expo- 
sition of the two parties themselves, 
in the form of a (narrated) drama, 
or rather of a satyric comedy. In 
the exposition of this subject Plato 
had to do, not merely with the 
views of the elder Sophists and 
their later developments, but also 
(as was found probable, Part i. p. 
955, 2; 256, 1; cf. 248, 4; 253, 1; 
254, 1) with Antisthenes, who seem- 


ed to him in true Sophistie fashion 
to destroy all possibility of cogni- 
tion, to confuse Socratic with Sophis- 
tie views, and thereby spoil them, 
and with those refiners of language 
of the stamp of Isocrates (for that 
he is intended p. 806 B sq. is put 
beyond doubt after the proofs of 
Spengel, Abh. d. philos. philol. Kl. 
of the Acad. of Baireuth, vii. 764 
sq.), who did not know how to dis- 
tinguish between Socratic and So- 
phistie views, and hoped to get rid 
of the rivalry of the true philoso- 
phers if they brought the Sophists 
into discredit. In conformity with 
this object, the scientific refutation 
of the Sophistie views is not 
touched upon beyond a few allu- 
sions, while the Socratic philosophy 
is expounded only in its simplest 
practical form—nothing new is. 
propounded nor any speculative 
views enunciated, which might 
weaken the impression intended to 
be conveyed here, and in the eyes 
of an unphilosophical reader might 
wear the appearance of Sophistry. 
If Plato voluntarily exereised this 
self-restraint at a time when he 
was already firmly in possession of 
his doctrine of Ideas (Euthyd. 300 
E sq.), he must certainly have had 
some special inducement; and the 
present theory will sufficiently ex- 
plain the fact. 

% Supporters as well as oppo- 
nents of the Euthydemus have net 
seldom failed to make this distine- 
tion. E.g., Schaarschmidt, p. 339, 
amongst many other censures of 
the artificiality of this dialogue 
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on trivial grounds so charming a sketch, abounding in 
comic power and humour. The Apology, which was 
known to Aristotle, is as little really doubtful %’ as the 
Crito: both are perfectly comprehensible if we regard 
the one as in the main a true statement of facts,” and 
the other as apparently a freer representation of the 
motives which deterred Socrates from flight. We may 
consider the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, with all of 
which Aristotle seems to have been acquainted, to be 
youthful productions, written when Plato had not as 
yet essentially advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
point ; the Lesser Hippias, which is supported by very 


(which are not clear to me), takes 
offence because Ctesippus, 303 A., 
when the buffoonery of Dionyso- 
dorus has reached its height, gives 
up further opposition, with the 
words adicrauar audyw TH dwvöpe, 
where, however, the irony is 
palpable. Still more unintelligi- 
ble, at least in my opinion, is 
the assertion on p. 334 that the 
mention of Isocrates as the head of 
a school (Euthyd. 305 B) is such a 
flagrant violation of chronology 
that we cannot attribute it to 
Plato. If this is an un-Platonic 
anachronism, what must Schaar- 
schmidt think of the anachronisms 
in the Symposium, the Gorgias, 
the Protagoras, and the Laws 
(ef. my treatise on the Anachron- 
isms of the Plat. Dial., Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1873. Hist.-Phil. 
Kl. 79 sq.), which, however, he 
rightly aecepts without scruple? 
But the Euthydemus not only 
does not mention Isocrates as the 
head of a school, but does not men- 
tion him at all; it simply repre- 
sents Socrates as drawing a scien- 


tific character, in which the reader 
was to recognise Isocrates. This 
was just as possible and just as 
little an anachronism as Schaar- 
schmidt’s supposed reference to 
Antisthenes in the Theetetus. 
Grote (Plato, vol. i. 559), without 
doubting the genuineness of the 
Euthydemus, remarks that Euthy- 
demus is treated as the represen- 
tative of true philosophy and dia- 
lectic, though this is in glaring 
contradiction with all that pre- 
cedes. But Plato states nothing of 
the kind: he merely says certain 
people regard the Sophists (rods 
dup) EvOvdnpov) as their rivals, and 
seek therefore (because they con- 
found the Sophists with the true 
philosophers) to disparage the phi- 
losophers. 

6 Cf. p. 70, 54. 

” As Ast, 474 sq. 492 sq. de- 
eides with his usual confidence : on 
the other hand Schaarschmidt does 
not give any. decided opinion. 

% Vide Part i. p. 163, 1, and 
Ueberweg, Plat. S:hr. 237 sq. 
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decisive Aristotelian evidence, as a first attempt ; and 
the Euthyphro as an occasional writing,” of a slight and 
hasty character. On the other hand, there are so 
many weighty internal arguments against the Menexe- 
nus, that notwithstanding the passages in Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric,!™ it is difficult to believe this work Platonic : 
if Aristotle really meant to attest it, we might suppose 
that in this one instance he was deceived by a forgery 
ventured upon soon after Plato’s death.’°! The Ion 
is probably, and the Greater Hippias and First 
Aleibiades are still more probably, spurious.!'? The 
remainder of the dialogues in our collection, the 
Second Aleibiades, the Theages, the Anterasti, Hippar- 


»# Following the precedent of 
Hermann, Brandis and Steinhart 
(differing from my Plat. Stud. 150 
in reference to the Hippias Minor), 
I have endeavoured to prove this 
inthe Ztschr.f. Alterthumsw., 1851, 
p: 250 sq. The same view is em- 
braced by Susemihland Munkinthe 
works I have so frequently quoted, 
also by Stein, Gesch. d. Plat. 1. 
80 sq., 185 sq., and Ueberweg 
(Gesch. d. Phil. 4th edit. i. 121 
sq.) : on the contrary, Ribbing, 
Genet. Darst. d. plat. Ideenl. ii. 
129 sq., 103 sq., decides that the 
Euthyphro, Laches, Charmides, 
and Lysis, are genuine, while 
the Hippias Minor he considers 
to be spurious. Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 382 sq.) 
rejects the whole five dialogues. 
The latter is opposed by Bonitz 
in an exhaustive disquisition Zur. 
Erkl. plat. Dialoge (Hermes v.), 
429 sq., specially with regard to 
the Laches. On the evidence of 
Aristotle vide p. 58, 31, 70; on 


the Euthyphro, Part i. p. 161, 1. 

100 On which ef. 54. 

101 With this judgment as re- 
gards the Menexenus, which I 
have already put forward in my 
Platonic Stud. 144 sq., following 
Ast, most of those who have 
treated the question, besides Grote, 
have since declared themselves in 
agreement; the question is dis- 
cussed with particular thorough- 
ness by Steinhart (Plat. W.W. vi. 
372 sq.) I will refrain from en- 
tering upon it here, especially as 
the Menexenus is in no way an 
independent source for Platonic 
philosophy; Plato’s relation to 
Rhetoric can in no instance be 
determined from this dialogue, 
and, in fact, even if genuine, its 
scope can only be _ conceived 
according to the explanations we 
give of other dialogues. 

102 Cf. Ztschr. f. Alterthumsw., 
1851, p. 256 sq. Nordo I find any- 
thing in Munk to contradict this 
view. 
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chus, Minos, Clitophon, and Epinomis, have been 
rightly abandoned almost unanimously by all modern 
critics with the exception of Grote. It is impossible 
for a moment to allow any genuineness to the Defini- 
tions; and Karsten!® and Steinhart,! following the 
example of Meiners, Hermann, and others, have con- 
clusively shown that the Letters, as has so often hap- 
pened, were foisted upon their reputed author at various 
dates. 

It has indeed been questioned whether even the un- 
doubted works of Plato present a true picture of his 
system. According to some, partly to increase his own 
importance, partly as a precautionary measure, Plato 
designedly concealed in his writings the real sense and 
connection of his doctrines, and only disclosed this in 
secret to his more confidential pupils.” This notion 
has been, however, since Schleiermacher !° justly and 
almost universally abandoned.!”” It can be supported 


108 Commentatio. Critica de Pla- 16, Plato's Werke,..},-1, Dh. #4; 


tonis que feruntur epistolis. Utr. 
1864. 

10¢ Pl. Werke, viii. 279 sq. Pl. 
L., 9 sq. A review of the earlier 
literature is given by the first of 
these passages, and by Karsten in 
the Introduction. 

105 This is the general opinion 
of earlier scholars. We may re- 
fer once for all to Brucker, 1, 659 
sq., who gives a thorough and 
sensible investigation of the 
reasons for this concealment and 
the artifices employed ; and Tenne- 
mann, System d. Plat. 1, 128 sq. 
264, 111, 126, 129. Ast, Plat. 
Leb. u. Schr. 511, gives further 
details. 


ef. Ritter, ii. 178 sq., and Socher, 
Pl. Schr. 392 sq. 

107 One of its last supporters is 
Weisse, in the notes to his trans- 
lation of Aristotle’s Physics (pp. 
271 sq.; 313, 329 sq.; 403 sqq.; 
437 sq.; 445 sq.; 471 sq.), and de 
Anima, pp. 123-143. Hermann 
(Ueber Plato’s Schrifstell Motive. 
Ges. Abh. 281 sq.) comes rather 
close to it when he asserts that 
we must not look for the nucleus 
of Plato’s doctrine in his writings, 
and that his literary activity never 
aimed at establishing and develop- 
ing an organic system of philo- 
sophy. Hermann would hardly 
say that Plato ignored or gave up 
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neither on Platonic nor Aristotelian evidence : 1% the 
assertions of later writers who transferred their concep- 


° 
all philosophie scope in his writings. 
But, according to his view, the 
writings only contain incidental 
hints of the real principles of 
Plato’s system, the supra-sensuous 
doctrine of ideas. The application 
of the principles to questions and 
circumstances of the phenomenal 
world is given in the writings ; the 
enunciation of the principles them- 
selves was reserved for oral dis- 
course. If, however, the inquiries 
of the Thezetetus on the conception 
of knowledge, the discussions of 
the Sophist, Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Phedo, Republic, and 
Timzeus on the nature of concep- 
tions, the intended exposition in 
the ‘ Philosopher,’ and, in fact, all 
the passages from which we are 
now able to form so complete a 
representation of the doctrine of 
Ideas—if these were not meant to 
expound and establish the prin- 
ciples of the system, it becomes 
difficult to account for them. ‘They 
may sometimes exhibit a connection 
with alien questions ; but it would 
argue little acquaintance with 
Plato’s artistic method to con- 
clude from this that they were 
introduced only incidentally. And 
Plato—v. Phadrus, 274 B sqq.— 
makes no division between the 
principles and their application. 
Indeed, it would have been rather 
preposterous to communicate the 
application of philosophie prin- 
ciples, by means of his writings, 
to all the world, even beyond the 
limits of his school, while he with- 
held the principles themselves, 
without which the application 
could not fail to be misunderstood. 
Ueberweg (Unters. plat. Schr. 65) 


brings forward in support of Her- 
mann the fact that the Timeus 
and other writings give merely 
brief references to many points of 
essential importanee. But he adds 
that it is the doctrine of the 
elements of the ideal world and 
of the soul that is dismissed with 
these passing notices, rather than 
the doctrine of ideas. And how do 
we know that at the time these 
treatises were written (there can be 
no question here, it must be remem- 
bered, of the Laws), the former 
doctrine had received its full de- 
velopment? Hermann eventually 
finds himself obliged to qualify 
considerably ; and, in fact, his for- 
mer assertions almost disappear. 
He allows, p. 298, that the Sophist 
and Parmenides, for instance, are 
concerned with philosophie prin- 
ciples; but he would account for 
this by referring them to an earlier 
period than the Phedrus. This may 
be disputed ; and, at any rate, is 
in itself no justification for saying 
that philosophic princtples are only 
incidentally referred to in Plato’s 
writings. On page 300 he makes 
a further concession: the writings 
of the Middle Period—the Sophist, 
&e. — ‘are directly motived by 
scientific instruction, and seek to 
expound systematically the philo- 
sopher’s fundamental opinions.” 
Finally, he contents himself with 
saying of the later writings, ‘We 
cannot expect to find his highest 
principles enunciated here in broad 
unmistakable terms’ (no intelli- 
gent student would have any such 
expectations); ‘such enunciations 
were reserved for his oral dis- 
courses’ (which seems highly im- 
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tions of the Pythagorean mystical doctrine to Plato,!” 


consequently prove nothing. 


It is besides utterly in- 


credible in itself that a philosopher like Plato should 
have spent a long life in literary labours, designed not 


probable). ‘But,’ continues Her- 
mann, ‘these principles are so 
stamped upon the dialogues, that 
none with eyes to see can miss any 
point of real importance; and the 
dialogues may be used as trust- 
worthy authorities for his philo- 
sophie system.” In these words 
we have everything we could wish 
for granted. 

108 The Phadrus, 274 B sqq., 
eannot be quoted in support. Plato 
is only showing there that the 
thing written is of no worth in 
itself, but only in so far as it helps 
recollection of the thing spoken. 
He does not say that the content 
of what is orally delivered should 
not be written down, but con- 
versely, that that only should be 
written which has passed in per- 
sonal intercourse. The Timeus, 
28 C, is not more relevant; for, 
granted the impossibility of dis- 
cussing anything except with per- 
sons of special knowledge, it does 
not follow that such discussion 
May not be in written works. 
Written works may be designed 
for specialists, and composed so 
that only they can understand 
them. In Ep. Plat. vii. 341 B sq. ; 
11, 312 D sq., we find for the first 
time something of the alleged 
secretiveness, in the assertion 
that no true philosopher entrusts 
his real thoughts to writing. But 
this is only one more proof of the 
spuriousness of the letters, and 
there is a great deal required to 
prove that the seventh letter (with 


Herm. loc. cit.) is just as authentic 
as anything that Plato tells us 
about Socrates. As to Aristotle’s 
frequent quotations from Plato’s 
oral discourses (vide subter, and 
p. 46, 5), several questions pre- 
cent themselves. First: How far 
do his accounts vary from the 
contents of the Platonic writings ? 
Secondly: Are these variations to 
be aseribed to Plato himself, or to 
our informant? And, thirdly : May 
they not be explained by sup- 
posing a real change in Plato’s 
way of thought or teaching? We 
shall discuss these points further 
on. 
109 E.g., the Platonic letters just 
quoted, which betray themselves at 
once by their clumsy exaggerations. 
The second letter, by the way, 
says that the Platonic writings 
were the work of Socrates in 
his youth. Another instance is 
Numenius apud Eusebium, Pre- 
paratio Evangelica, xiv. 5, 7 (ef. 
xili. 5), who says that Plato wrote 
in a purposely obscure style, as a 
measure of precaution ; Simpl. De 
Anim. 7, loc. cit. (of Plato and his 
pupils); ev amopphroıs pdvots Tors 
atlos mapadıdovres Thy pirocodpiay 
mpös Tovs &AAous 51a Tov wabnwat Kav 
avThy Emedeikvuvro dvoudtwv; cf. 
Cicero De Universo, 2, who sup- 
poses Plato to say (in the Timaus, 
28 c.), that it is not safe to speak 
openly of the Deity ; and Josephus 
contra Apionem, 11, 31, ef, Krische 
Forschungen, 183 sq. 
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to impart his views, but to hide them; a purpose far 
more effectually and simply carried out by silence. 
Further he himself assigns the same content to the 
written as to the spoken word, when he makes the aim 
of the one to be the reminding us of the other.!!? And 
Aristotle could not have been aware of any essential 
difference between Plato’s oral and written teaching, 
otherwise he would not have based his own exposition 
and criticism equally on both, without ever drawing 
attention to the fact that the true sense of the writings 
could only be determined by the spoken comments 
of their author. Still less would he have taken the 
mythical or half mythical portions in a literal manner, 
only possible to one who had never conceived the idea 
of a secret doctrine pervading them.!!! Nor can this 
theory be brought into connection with Plato’s habit 
of indirectly hinting at his opinion and gradually 
arriving at it, instead of distinctly stating it when 
formed; with his occasional pursuit, in pure caprice 
as it might seem, of accidental digressions ; with the 
confessions of ignorance or the doubting questions that, 
instead of a fixed unequivocal decision, conclude many 
of the dialogues; or with the method that in particular 
cases invests philosophic thoughts with the many- 
coloured veil of the mythus. All this, it is true, is 
found in Plato; and the reasons for such a method will 
hereafter disclose themselves. Meanwhile the form of 
the dialogues will offer no insuperable hindrance to 
their comprehension by anyone who has penetrated 


Ne Pheedrus, 276 D; cf. preceding 1 Cf. on this my Plat. Stud. p. 
note. 201 sq. 
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their aim and plan, and learned to consider each in the 
light of the whole, and as explicable only in its relation 
to others ; nor again is there anything in this form to 
weaken the belief !!? that in the writings of Plato we 
have trustworthy records of his philosophy. If, lastly, 
we find in these writings, side by side with philosophic 
enquiry, a considerable space allotted to historical de- 
scription and dramatic imagery, it is yet easy in some 
eases to separate these elements, in others to recognise 
the philosophic kernel which they themselves contain. 


2 Cf also Hegel, Gesch. 1. Phil. IL. 157 sq. 161 sq. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE ORDER OF THE PLATONIC WRITINGS. 


Our historical comprehension of the Platonic philoso- 
phy would be greatly facilitated did we possess more 
accurate knowledge of the dates of the several works, 
and the circumstances which influenced or gave rise to 
them. We should not only then understand much 
that now in particular dialogues either escapes our 
notice or remains a mystery, and be better informed 
as to their design and treatment, but we should also 
be in a position to judge with greater certainty of the 
mutual relations of the several works, and to follow 
step by step the development of Plato’s system, so far 
as it is reflected in his writings. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, we have not the means of accomplishing all this. 
The scanty notices of ancient authors as to the date 
and purpose of certain works are sometimes so untrust- 
worthy that we cannot at all depend upon them,! and 





1 This holds good of the assertion 
(Diog. iii. 35, brought in by ¢act), 
that Socrates had heard the Lysis 
read, and Aristotle (ib. 37, acc. to 
Phavorinus) had heard the Phado 
(presumably at its first publica- 
tion); of the supposition in Diog. 
ili. 38 (ef. ibid. 62), Olympiod. v. 


Plat. 3, that the Phedrus was 
Plato’s first written treatise (Cicero, 
however, Orat. 18, 42 places it 
later); of the statement of Athe- 
neus (xi. 505 E), that Gorgias 
outlived the appearance of the 
dialogue named after him—of Gel- 


-lius (N. A. xiv. 3, 3) that Xeno- 
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sometimes tell us nothing more than we might our- 
selves have derived from the works.” The information 
to be obtained from these as to their interconnection, 
design, and time of composition is necessarily of a 
very limited character. For as they profess to be 
records of Socratic dialogues, we find indeed in many 
of them the date and occasion of the alleged conversa- 
tion either directly or indirectly given; but as to the 
time when they themselves were composed they are 
silent, and we can only in a few cases discover from 
the setting of a dialogue or from one of those ana- 
chronisms which Plato allowed himself with so much 
poetie license, the earliest date to which it can be 
assioned, and with some probability that also of its 





composition. 


phon composed his Cyropedia in 
opposition to the first two books of 
the Republic, and of Plutarch (Sol. 
32), that Plato’s death prevented 
the completion of the Critias. Cf. 
Ueberweg, Plat. Schr. 210 sq. 

2 E.g. Arist. Polit. ii. 6, beginn. 
and 1265, a. b. remarks that the 
Laws were composed later than the 
Republic, and that Plato wished to 
describe in them a state approach- 
ing nearer to actually existing 
states; but little by little it was 
brought round again to the ideal 
state of the Republic. 

3 It appears from the beginning 
of the Theeetetus that this dialogue 
is not earlier than the campaign 
against Corinth, in which Theete- 
tus took part; but what campaign 
this was we do not learn (vide p. 
18, 31). The Meno (ace. to p. 90, 
A) and the Symposium (acc. to 
193, B) cannot have been composed 


It is likewise a consequence of their 


before ».c. 395 and 385 respec- 
tively (for it is very improbable 
that the passage of the Meno can 
refer, as Susemihl believes, Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Ixxvii. 854, not to the 
well-known event mentioned in 
Xen. Hell. iii. 5, but to some inci- 
dent which has remained unknown 
to us; we cannot suppose that this 
incident, which clearly excited so 
much attention, could have been 
twice repeated in the course of a 
few years; and, moreover, before 
the successful attack of Agesilaus, 
Persian politics had no occasion to 
make such sacrifices in order to gain 
the goodwill of a Theban party- 
leader ; both dialogues, however, 
seem to be not far distant from 
these dates. As to the date of the 
Menexenus, if it is really Platonic, 
it must have been written after the 
Peace of Antalcidas, and cannot by 
any means be placed before that 
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dramatic form, that the conversation should often 
develope itself from apparently accidental circum- 
stances, without any definite theme being proposed ; 
and even where there is such a theme, we still cannot 
be sure that it is the sole, or even the ultimate, end of 
the dialogue—the end by which we are to estimate its 
relations to other works; for the reply to this main 
question is often interwoven with farther enquiries of 
such importance and scope that it is impossible to 
regard them as merely subsidiary to the solution of 
the more limited problem at first proposed.* The final 
result also seems not unfrequently to be purely nega- 
tive, consisting in the failure of all attempts to answer 
some query;° and though we cannot with Grote® 
conelude from this that Plato’s design never extended 
beyond the refutation of every dogmatic assertion, and 
the exposition of that elenchtic method by which 


dialogue is earlier than Piato’s 
first Sicilian visit. It no more fol- 


time ; the Parmenides, 126, B sq., 
pre-supposes that Plato's half- 





brother Pyrilampes, and conse- 
quently Plato himself, were no lon- 
ger very young when this dialogue 
was written. The Apology, Crito, 
and Pheedo, from whatisimplied in 
their contents, cannot come before 
the death of Socrates, nor the Eu- 
thyphro, Thestetus, Meno (accord- 
ing to 94 E), Gorgias (521 C), and 
Politicus (299 B) before the accu- 
sation of Socrates; how much later 
they are (except in the case of the 
Meno) cannot be determined by 
any historical data contained in the 
dialogues themselves. As regards 
the Republic, even if there were no 
other grounds for the supposition, 
Bk. ix. 577, A sq. makes it to a 
certain degree probable that this 


lows from Bk. i. 336 A that the 
first book at least was written be- 
fore the execution of Ismenias, B.c. 
382 (Ueberweg, plat. Schr. 221), 
than that it was written before the 
death of Perdiecas and Xerxes. 
Cf. on the foregoing points Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 217-265. 

* E.g. (besides the Sophist, Poli- 
ticus, and Philebus), in the Repub- 
lic, the working out of which goes 
far beyond the problem propounded 
Bk. ii. 367 E. 

5 Cf. Prot. 361 A; Charm. 175 
A sq.; Lach. 199 E; Lys. 223 B; 
Hipp. Min. 376 C; Meno, 100 B; 
Thesxt. 210 A sqq.; Parm. 166 C. 

6 Plato i. 246, 269 sq.; 262, 515; 
il. 278, 387 sq. ; 500, 550 sq. 
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Soerates confounded the fancied knowledge of his in- 
terlocutors; and that his criticism and dialectics 
neither rest on any positive conviction, nor even in- 
directly lead to any;’ yet the positive element, that 
which is wanted to complete the critical discussions, is 
not always so evident as to be unmistakable. Again, 
if a dialogue relates to phenomena of the post-Socratic 
period, and perhaps is partly occasioned by them, Plato 
can only in the rarest instance® allow his Socrates 
plainly to speak of these phenomena; he is therefore 
restricted to hints, which were probably sufficiently 
comprehensible to the majority of his first readers, but 
may easily be overlooked or misinterpreted by us.? 
The same holds good with regard to the mutual inter- 





7 It is of itself. scarcely credi- 
ble that a philosopher who has 
created such a perfect system as 
Plato should have composed a 
whole series of writings, criticising 
alien views, without at the same 
time wishing to do anything to- 
Wards the establishment of his own; 
Grote’s assertion (i. 269, 292, ii. 
_ 563 sq.) that the affirmative and 
negative currents of his speculation 
are throughout independent of one 
another, each of them having its 
own channel, and that in his posi- 
tive theories he pays as little re- 
gard as Socrates to difficulties and 
contradictions, which he had de- 
veloped in the details of polemical 
discussions, is the natural conse- 
quence of his presuppositions, but 
it is in contradiction to all psycho- 
logical probability. Consideration 
shows that many scruples thrown 
out in one dialogue receive in 
another the solution which Plato’s 
_ point of view admits; and if 
this does not always happen, if 


many objections which Plato main- 
tains against others might also be 
maintained against himself, this is 
simply a phenomenon which occurs 
in the case of Aristotle and many 
others as well, because it is gene- 
rally easier to criticise than to im- 
prove—to expose difficulties than 
to solve them; it does not. how- 
ever, follow that Plato in his 
dialectical discussions aimed at no 
positive result. 

8 Pheedr. 278 E, about Isocrates, 
in the beginning of the Theetetus 
about Thezetetus. 

® Part i. 214 sq. We found it 
probable that in the Sophist he re- 
ferred to the Megarians, Part 1. p. 
248, 4, 252 sqq.; in the Theetetus, 
Sophist, Euthydemus to Antis- 
thenes, Part i. 303, 1; in the Phi- 
lebus to Aristippus, p. 84, 94; in 
the Euthydemus to Isocrates. Many 
such allusions may occur in the 
Platonic writings without being 
remarked, 
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dependence of the dialogues. There cannot be a direct 
allusion in one dialogue to another, unless the same 
persons appear in both ;!° where this is not the case, 
the only way in which the later dialogue can point to 
the earlier is by shortly summing up the results of the 
former discussions, with the remark that the matter 
has been already considered.'! But here again it is 
easy to make mistakes—to overlook the relation be- 
tween two dialogues, or to imagine one that does not 
exist; and even when there is no doubt of such inter- 
dependence, the question may still sometimes arise 
which of the writings is the earlier and which the 
later. There are thus many difficulties, not only in 
the way of a decision respecting the motive, aim, and 
plan of the several dialogues,!? but even of an enquiry 
into their order, date, and interdependence. Are they 
so related to each other as to form one, or perhaps 
more than one, connected series, or ought we to regard 
them merely as isolated productions, in which Plato, 
according as occasion or inclination prompted him, 
disclosed now one and now another fragment of his 
system, and brought his theories of life and of the 
world to bear on various subjects, sometimes even on 
those which had no direct reference to his philosophy ? !? 


ie E.g.in the Theetetus, Sophist 
and Politieus, the Republic, Ti- 
meus and Critias. 

1 In this way in all probability 
he refers in the Phado to the Meno 
(vide p. 83, 91), in the Philebus to 
the Parmenides (cf. 70, 56), in the 
Republic, vi. 505 B, to the Phile- 
bus, x. 611 A sq., to‘the Pheedo 
(vide p. 532, 2nd edit.), vi. 50,6 C, 
to the Meno (97 A, D sq.), in the 


Timzeus (51 B sq.), and also in the 
Symposium (202 A) to the Meno 
(97 sq.) and the Thezetetus (200 E 
sq-), in the Laws (v. 739 B sq.; 
also iv. 713 E; cf. Repub. v. 473 
C), to the Republic and (iv. 713 C 
sq.) to the Politicus (vide 70, 53). 

#2 A question on which I cannot 
enter here. 

18 The latter is the view of 
Socher, p. 43 sq., and, essentially 
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Supposing the former alternative to be the case,—is 
the connection of the writings the result of calculation 
and design? Or did it evolve itself naturally in the 
course of the author’s life and mental development ? 
Or were all these causes simultaneously at work, so 
that the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings 
should be ascribed partly to the philosopher’s mental 
growth, partly to literary and artistic design, and partly 
also to accidental occasions? What influence again 
had each of these moments generally and particularly ? 
And how, lastly, on either of the above presuppositions, 
are we to decide on the date and succession of the 
several works? On all these points, as is well known, 
opinions differ widely. Many of the ancient gramma- 
rians and commentators divided the works of Plato into 
certain groups and classes,'* according to the affinity of 








of Ast, p. 38 sqq., not to mention 
the older scholars, such as Tenne- 
mann, Plat. Phil. i. 137, 264. 

14 We get a division according 
to form in Diog. iii. 49 sq., and 
Proleg. 17; the divisions are into 
dramatic, narrative, and mixed 
dialogues. Diog. himself, loc. cit., 
approves of a division according to 
matter; we have one like this given 
by Albinus, Isagoge in Plat. dial. 
ce. 3,6. Albinus divides the didac- 
tie from the zetetic dialogues (d$N- 
ynrırol from (nrnrirol), and sub- 
divides the didactic into theoretic 
and practical; the zetetic into 
gymnastic and agonistic. These 
again have further subdivisions ; 
the theoretic dialogues into physi- 
cal and logical, the practical dia- 
logues into ethical and political. 
Under the head of gymnastic dia- 
logues come the so-called maieutic 


and peirastic; under that of ago- 
nistic the endeictie and anatreptie 
writings. Diogenes makes the 
same primary division into didac- 
tie and zetetie dialogues, but pro- 
ceeds to a triple subdivision, of the 
zetetic into physical, ethical (in- 
eluding political), and logical (ac- 
cording to the scheme of d:dacKaAla, 
mpaéis, arddekis), and of the didac- 
tic into gymnastic (peirastic and 
maieutic), elenchtie, and agonistie 
(anatreptic). Aristophanes too in 
his determination of the trilogies, 
into which he divided a part of the 
Platonic dialogues (vide p. 51, 14), 
in correspondence with the con- 
nection which Plato himself has 
made between certain of them 
(Aristophanes’ first trilogy is that 
of the Republic, and this seems to 
have been the standard which 
occasioned his whole arrangement), 


". 
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their form or contents; and by this they apparently 
meant that they were following, at any rate partially, 


the order observed by Plato himself. 


Their assump- 


tions are, however, so arbitrary; Platonic doctrines 
are grouped from such un-Platonic points of view 
- -the spirit and deeper reference of individual works 
are so little understood—the spurious is so greatly in- 
termingled with the genuine, that this first attempt to 
determine the order of the writings was rather deter- 


seems to have been directed partly 
by the relation of the contents of 
the dialogues, partly by referring 
to the supposed time of publication. 
The former, on the other hand, is 
the only starting point for Thra- 
syllus’ arrangement. This gram- 
marian (particulars about whom 
are given Part iii. a. 542, 3, 2nd 
edit., and in the authorities quoted 
there) divides the dialogues (acc. to 
Diog. iii. 56 sqq., Albin. Isag. 4) 
in one respect just as Diogenes, 
into physical, logical, ethical, poli- 
tical, maieutie, peirastie, endeictie, 
anatreptic. This division,and also 
the double titles of certain dialogues, 
taken from their contents (@aldwy 
} wepl Wuxijs and so forth), he either 
borrowed from some one else or 
was the first to introduce; but he 
further divides the whole of the 
Platonic writings into the nine fol- 
lowing tetralogies:—(1) Euthy- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Pheedo; (2) 
Cratylus, Thezetetus, Sophist, Poli- 
ticus; (3) Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium, Pheedrus; (4) the two 
Alcibiades, Hipparchus, Anteraste; 
(5) Theages, Charmides, Laches, 
Lysis ; (6) Euthydemus, Protagoras, 
Gorgias, Meno; (7) the two Hip- 
pie, Ion, Menexenus; (8) Clito- 


phon, Republic, Timzus, Critias ; 
(9) Minos, Laws, Epinomis, Let- 
ters. The standard in this com- 
bination is unmistakably the con- 
tents of the writings; only in the 
first tetralogy the philosophical 
aims are not so much considered 
as the reference to the fate of 
Socrates personally. The existence 
of a series of different arrangements 
of the Platonic writings is proved 
(as Nietzsche remarks, Beitr. z. 
Quellenkunde d. Diog. Laert., 
Basel, 1870, 13 sq.) by the fact 
that Diog. iii. 62 mentions no less 
than nine dialogues, which were 
placed by different writers at the 
beginning of their catalogues, 
among them the Republic and 
Euthyphro, with which Aristo- 
phanes and Thrasyllus had com- 
menced their lists respectively. - 

5 According to Diogenes, Thra- 
syllus maintained that Plato him- 
self published the dialogues in 
tetralogies. The much-debated 
question as to the order in which 
they should be read is of itself, 
strictly speaking, a presumption 
that they were arranged on a defi- 
nite plan. Cf. Diog. 62, Albin. C 


4 sqq. 
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rent than encouraging ; '® and the same judgment must 
be passed on those modern attempts which followed in 
the track of Thrasylus and Albinus.!7 Even Tenne- 
mann’s enquiries into the chronological order of the 
Platonic works,!® useful as they were in their time, are 
generally superficial in their neglect of any fixed and 
decisive point of view. The notion of an arrangement 
based upon the internal connection of the dialognes 
was first fully and satisfactorily carried out in Schleier- 
macher’s brilliant work. According to this author,'? 
Plato, as he certainly considered written instruction 
inferior to spoken,” and yet continued writing to such 
an extent even in old age, must have manifestly sought 
to make his writings resemble conversation as much as 
possible. Now the weak point of written teaching, as 
he himself intimates, is this: that it must always re- 
main uncertain whether the reader has really appre- 
hended the thought of the writer; and that there is no 
opportunity for defence against objections, or for the 
removal of misunderstandings. In order, as far as 
might be, to remedy these defects, Plato in his writings 
must have made it a rule so to conduct and plan every 
enquiry that the reader should be driven either to the 
origination of the required thought, or to the distinct 
consciousness of having missed it; and as the plan of 


16 Against recent defenders of 24 sq.; Ast, 49 sq. ; Hermann, 562. 
the Thrasyllic tetralogies, cf. Herm. 18 Syst. d. plat. Phil. 1, 115 sqq. 
de Thrasyllo, Ind. lect. Gott. He and his followers up to Her- 
185%. i3 sq. mann are mentioned by Ueberweg, 

7 E.g. Serranus, Petit, Syden- Unters. d. plat. Schr. 7-111. 
ham, Eberhard, and Geddes. With 1,06; cit. p.. 17 sqq. 


‘regard to these, it will suffice to re- 20 Phedr. 274 Bsqq. Cf. Pro- 


fer to Schleiermacher, Pl. W. 1,1, tagoras, 329 A. 
B.2 
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each separate dialogue clearly shows this design, there 
arises a natural sequence and a necessary mutual refe- 
rence in the dialogues collectively. Plato could make 
no advance in any dialogue unless he presumed a cer- 
tain effect to have been produced by its predecessor ; 
consequently that which formed the conclusion of one 
must be presupposed as the basis and commencement 
of another. And as he regarded the various philoso- 
phical sciences, not as many and separate, but as es- 
sentially united and indivisible, there would result 
from this not many parallel independent orders of Pla- 
tonic dialogues, but one all-embracing order. In this 
order, Schleiermacher proceeds to distinguish three divi- 
sions : 7! the elementary, the indirectly enquiring, and 
the expository or constructive dialogues. He does not 
maintain that the chronological succession of the works 
must necessarily and minutely correspond with this 
internal relation, nor that occasionally from some acci- 
dental reason that which came earlier in order of 
thought may not have appeared later in order of time. 
He claims only that his order should coincide in the 
main with the chronological order.” He allows that 
secondary works of comparatively less importance ar» 
intermingled with the principal dialogues, and he 
would also make room for those occasional writings 
which do not lie at all within the sphere of philo- 
sophy.% These concessions, however, do not affect his 
general canon.” 


1 Loe. cit. p. 44 sqq. first class of Plato’s writings, the 
22 Loc. cit. p. 27 sq. Phadrus, Protagoras, and Parme- 
8 38 sq. nides as chief works; the Lysis, 


24 Schleiermacher reckons, in the Laches, Charmides, and Euthyphro 
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Ast agrees with Schleiermacher in distinguishing 
three classes of dialogues; but differs from him con- 
siderably in his principle of classification, in his dis- 
tribution of particular dialogues among the three 
classes, and in his judgment of their authenticity. 
Schleiermacher is still more decidedly opposed by 
Socher 2° and Stallbaum ? in their attempt at a chro- 
nological order,” but neither of these writers fully 


as secondary works ; the Apology 
and Crito as occasional pieces of 
essentially historical import, and 
other minor dialogues as probably 
spurious. In the second class he 
puts the Gorgias and Theetetus, 
with the Meno as an appanage, and 
at a further interval the Euthyde- 
mus and Cratylus ; then come the 
Sophist, Politicus, Symposium, 
Phedo, and Philebus. Some few 
dialogues are passed over as spu- 
rious, or at least doubtful. His 
third class contains the Republic, 
Timeus, and Critias; and the 
Laws, again as an appanage. 

25 Socratic, in which the poetic 
and dramatic element predomi- 
nates; e.g. the Protagoras, Phe- 
drus, Gorgias, and Phzedo ; dialec- 
tic or Megarian, in which the poetic 
element is in the background 
(Theztetus, Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Cratylus); purely scien- 
tific, or Socratie-Platonie, in which 
the poetic and dialectic elements 
interpenetrate reciprocally (Phile- 
bus, Symposium, Republic, Timzeus, 
Critias). All the rest he regards 
as spurious. Cf. the criticisms of 
Brandis, 1, a. 163. 

26 Loc. cit. p. 41 sqq., &e. 

27 De Platonis vita, ingenio et 
scriptis (Dialogi selecti, 1827, 
Tom. i. 2 A; Opera, 1833, Tom. 


i.) developed, and in some points 
modified, in the Introductions to 
single dialogues, and in numerous 
Dissertations. 

28 Socher assumes four periods in 
his writings. 1. Up to Socrates’ 
accusation _and death : comprising 
the Theages, Laches, Hippias Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades, De Virtute, 
Meno, Cratylus, Euthyphro, Apo- 
logia, Crito, Pheedo. 2. Up tothe 
establishment of the school in the 
Academy: comprising the Ion, 
Euthydemus. Hippias Major, Pro- 
tagoras, Theetetus, Gorgias, Phi- 
lebus. 3. From that time to 
about the 55th or 60th year of 
Plato’s life, to which belong the 
Phzedrus, Menexenus, Symposium, 
Republic, and Timeus. 4. The 
period of old age, comprising the 
Laws. Stallbaum makes three 
periods: one, up to the time just 
after Socrates’ death, including 
the Lysis, two Hippie, Charmides, 
Laches, Euthydemus, Cratylus, 
Ist Alcibiades, Meno, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, Ion, Apology, Crito, 
Gorgias. Of these he dates the 
Charmides about s.c. 405, and 
the Laches soon after (Plat. Opp. 
v. 1. 1834, p. 86, vi. 2, 1836, p. 
142); the Euthydemus 403 (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 63, sqq).—Ol. 94, 1; 
Cratylus, Olympiad 94, 2 (loc. 
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established this order, or reduced it to a fixed prin- 
ciple. Hermann was the first to controvert the conclu- 
sions of Schleiermacher by a new theory, founded on a 
definite view of the origin of the Platonic writings ; ” 
for his predecessor Herbart, while seeking to prove the 
gradual transformation of the doctrine of ideas by the 
help of the dialogues,*° had not applied this point of 
view to our collection as a whole. Like Schleierma- 
cher, Hermann is convinced that the Platonic writings, 
collectively, represent a living, organic development; 
but he seeks the cause of this phenomenon, not in 
any design or calculation on the part of their author, 
but in the growth of his mind. They are not, in his 
opinion, a mere exposition of philosophic development 
for others, but a direct consequence of Plato’s indivi- 





dual development. 


cit. v. 2, 26); Alcibiades, at 
the time when Anytus began his 
proceedings against Socrates (loc. 
cit. vi. 1, 187); Meno, Olympiad 
94, 3 (loc. cit. vi. 2, 20); Prota- 
goras, Olympiad 94, 3 or 4 (Dial. 
Selv ll, 2, 165, Opp: 8%. 2.7142); 
Euthyphro, Olympiad 95, 1=B.c. 
399, at the beginning of the prose- 
cution (loc. cit.) ; lon same period 
(loc. cit. iv. 2, 289), and, the 
remaining three, Olympiad 95, 1, 
soon after Socrates’ death (Dial. 
Sel. 11, 1, 24). His second period 
ranges between the first and second 
Sicilian journey, and comprises 
the Thesetetus, Sophist, Politicus, 
Parmenides, all four written 
between B.c. 399 and 388, and 
published immediately afterwards 
(cf. Rep. pp. 28-45; previously, 
in his treatise De Arg. et Art, 


Plato, he tbinks, ripened only 


Theet. 12 sqq., and Parm. 290 
sq., Stallbaum had dated them two 
years later); soon after these the 
Pheedrus, followed by the Sym- 
posium, a little later than B.c. 
385 (Dial. Sel. iv. J, zus 
then the Phedo, Philebus, and 
Republic, Olympiads 99-100: 
(Dial. Sel. iii. 1, Ixii. sq.). The 
third period is between the second 
Sicilian journey and Plato’s death, 
including the Laws and the Cri- 
tias; the latter begun before the 
Laws, but finished after. (Cf. 
Opp. vil. 377.) 

2° Loc. cit. : cf. especially 346 sq.., 
384 sq., 489 sqq. 

8° In the treatise De Plat. Sys- 
tematis fundamento, 1808 (Wks 
xii. 61 sqq.), but especially in the 
appendix (ibid. 88 sq.: cf. Ueber- 
weg, loc. cit. 38 sq.) 
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gradually, and under the influences of his time; the 
stadia along his course are marked by the different 
classes of his writings. The two events of greatest 
consequence in his mental history are, according to 
Hermann, the death of Socrates, with its immediate 
result, Plato’s withdrawal to Megara; and his own first 
journey, which acquainted him with the Pythagorean 
doctrine.*! While these indicate the chief periods of 
his intellectual life and literary activity, they also fur- 
nish us with three classes of dialogues—the Socratic 
or elementary; the dialectic or mediatising ; the ex- 
pository or constructive. The dialogues of the first 
class, written in part before the death of Socrates, in 
part immediately after, have a fragmentary, more ex- 
elusively elenchtic and protreptic character, confine 
themselves almost entirely to the Socratic manner, 
and as yet go no deeper into the fundamental ques- _ 
tions of philosophy. The second class is distinguished 
by greater dryness, less liveliness, less carefulness of 
form, and by that searching criticism (sometimes ap- 
proving, sometimes polemical) of the Megaro-Eleatic 
philosophy, which occupied the time of Plato’s sojourn 
in Megara. In the third period, there is on the one 
hand, as to style, a return to the freshness and fulness 
of the first ;32 while on the other, Plato’s horizon has 





81 Hermann himself says, p. 
384, ‘the return to his native city 
and the beginning of his career 
as teacher in the Academy.’ But 
in what follows he really assigns 
Plato’s acquaintance with Pytha- 
goreanism, acquired on his travels, 
as the deciding motive in his 


philosophie development. 

82 Hermann accounts for this, 
p. 397, as follows: ‘It was. not 
till his return to his native city 
that the reminiscences of his youth 
could once more rise before his 
soul.’ This would certainly be a 
remarkable effect of external cir- 
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been enlarged by the enquiries of the Megarian period, 
by residence in foreign countries, and especially by the 
knowledge he there acquired of the Pythagorean philo- 
sophy ; and from the fusion of all these elements we 
get the most perfect expositions of his system, in 
which the Socratic form receives the deepest content, 
and thus attains its highest ideal.” The views of 
modern writers on this question fluctuate for the most 
part between Schleiermacher and Hermann. For ex- 
ample, Ritter ®* and Brandis,?° and more recently Rib- 





cumstances on a character like 
Plato’s ; but scarcely more remark- 
able, perhaps, than the influence 
which Hermann ibid. suspects, of 
the separation—a separation of a 
few miles—from the metropolis of 
Greek classicality, in producing 
the crudities of the Megarian 
dialogues. 

83 Hermann gives a full discus- 
sion of the Lysis, as the type of 
the first class, which includes the 
Lesser Hippias, Ion, Ist Alei- 
biades, Charmides, Laches, and in 
completion the Protagoras and 
Euthydemus. The Apology, Crito, 
and Gorgias are a transition to 
the second class, and the Euthy- 
phro, Meno, and Hippias Major 
come still nearer to it; but its 
proper representatives are the 
Thezetetus, Sophist, Politieus, and 
Parmenides. The third class is 
headed by the Phedrus, as an 
inaugural lecture at the opening 
of the Academy. Socher, 307 sq., 
and Stallbaum, Introd. Pheed. iv. 1, 
xx. sq., had already conceived this 
to be the position of the Pheedrus. 
The Menexenus is an appendage to 
this, and the Symposium, Pheedo, 
and Philebus are riper productions 


of the same period, which is com- 
pleted by the Republic, Timeeus, 
and Critias. The Laws come last, 
suggested by the experiences of 
the latter Sicilian journeys. 

34 Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 186, 
attaches only a secondary impor- 
tance to the enquiry into the order 
of the Platonic writings, as he 
impugns the existence of any im- 
portant difference of doctrine in 
them, and does not allow a purely 
Socratic period in Plato’s literary 
activity to the extent to which its 
recognition is justified. He gives 
up all certainty of results before- 
hand, but is inclined to think— 
agreeing with Schleiermacher’s 
three literary periods—that the 
Phedrus was written before the 
Protagoras (an inference from p. 
275 sqq., compared with Prot. 329, 
A., which does not seem decisive 
to me), and before and after these 
the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, Laches, 
Charmides; then the Apology, 
Crito, Euthyphro; next the Gorgias, 
Parmenides, Thestetus, Sophist, 
Politicus ; perhaps about the same 
time the Euthydemus, Meno, and 
Cratylus ; later on, the Pheedo, 
Philebus, and Symposium; and 
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bing,?° follow Schleiermacher in the main; Schweg- 
ler 37 and Steinhart ally themselves with Hermann ; ** 


last the Republic, Timzus (Crit.) 
and Laws. 

85 Brandis, ii. 152 sqq., defends 
Schleiermacher’s view with much 
force and acuteness against the 
attacks of Hermann, without main- 
taining the former's arrangement 
in all its details. He would assign 
the Parmenides to the second lite- 
rary period, and not place the 
Meno, Euthydemus, and Cratylus 
between the Thezetetus and Sophist. 
He sets the Pheedrus, however, 
in the front rank, with Schleier- 
macher, and next to it the Lysis, 
Protagoras, Charmides, Laches, 
Euthyphro; and assents generally 
to the leading ideas of Schleier- 
macher’s arrangement. 

3 Ribbing, in his ‘Genet. Dar- 
stellung der plat. Ideenlehre’ (Leipz. 
1863), the second part of which is 
devoted to an examination into the 
genuineness and arrangement of 
the writings, puts forward the 
hypothesis that the scientific con- 
tents and the scientific form of the 
Platonic writings must be the 
standard for their arrangement, 
and that the order arrived at from 
this point of view must coincide 
with their proper chronological 
order. In accordance with this 
supposition he marks out, in 
agreement with Schleiermacher, 
three classes, among which he 
divides the particular dialogues in 
the following way: (1) Socratic 
Dialogues, i.e. such as particularly 
keep to the Socratic method of phi- 
losophizing, and are connected with 
the Platonic system propzedeuti- 
cally: Pheedrus, Protagoras, Char- 
mides (acc. to 131 sq. also 
Lysis), Laches, Euthyphro, Apolo- 


gy, Crito, and as a transition to 
the second class, Gorgias. (2) Dia- 
lectico-theoretic dialogues : Thez- 
tetus, Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, 
Sophist, Politicus, Parmenides. (3) 
Synthetic and progressive dialogues: 
Symposium, Phado, Philebus, Re- 
pubhe, with which (p. 117 sq.) the 
Timeeus, together with the Critias 
and the doubtful Hermocrates, must 
be connected, though not inti- 
mately, on account of their expo- 
sition of peculiar views. The re- 
maining writings, and amongst 
these the Laws, Ribbing considers 
spurious. 

37 Hist. of Phil., 3rd edit. p. 43 sq. 

88 Steinhart arranges the dia- 
logues as follows: Ist, Purely So- 
eratie : Ion, Hippias Major and Mi- 
nor, Ist Alcibiades (before Alei- 
biades’ second banishment, B.c. 406), 
Lysis, Charmides (at the beginning 
of the rule of the Thirty, B.c. 
404), Laches, Protagoras. Socratic, 
transitional tothe doctrine of Ideas: 
Euthydemus, B.c. 402 ; Meno, 399 ; 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, same 
year; Gorgias, soon after the be- 
ginning of the sojourn at Megara; 
Cratylus, somewhat later. 2nd, Dia- 
lectical: Thesetetus, B.c. 393, com- 
posed perhaps at Cyrene ; Parmen- 
ides, probably between the Egyptian 
and Sicilian journey; Sophist and 
Politicus, same time or perhaps 
during the Italian journey. 3rd, 
Works belonging to Plato's matu- 
rity, after his travels in Italy and 
more exact acquaintance with Py- 
thagorean philosophy: the Phzedrus, 
B.c. 388 ; Symposium, 385; Phzedo, 
Philebus, Republic, about 367 ; 
Timeeus, Laws. Inhis Life of Plato, 
however (301, 2, 232 sq.), the Meno 
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Susemihl tries to reconcile both,’ and similarly Ueber- 
weg,?° holding that the view of Plato’s works, as evinc- 
ing a gradual development of his philosophy, has no 
less historical justification than the other view of a 
methodical design determining the order of the works, 
demands that the two principles should be to some 
extent the limit, and to some extent the complement, 
one of the other. He ultimately inclines very much 
to the side of Schleiermacher, placing, however, the 
commencement of Plato’s literary career much later 
than Schleiermacher does, and differing considerably 
from all his predecessors with regard to the order of 


the several writings.‘! 


is placed in the time after So- 
crates’ death: and the Philebus, 
with Ueberweg in Plato’s last 
period, between the Timeus and 
the Laws. 

89 He agrees with Hermann in 
saying that at the beginning of 
his literary career Plato had not 
his whole system already mapped 
out. But he does not agree with 
Hermann’s further theory, viz., 
that Plato was unacquainted with 
earlier philosophies in Socrates’ 
lifetime, and that therefore the 
acquaintance shown with Eleatic 
and Pythagorean doctrines is a 
decisive criterion of the date of 
any work. His arrangement, ac- 
cordingly, is slightly different from 
his predecessor’s; the first series 
comprises Socratic or propedeutic 
ethical dialogues,—Hippias Minor, 
Lysis, Charmides, Laches, Prota- 
goras, Meno (399 B.c.), Apology, 
Crito, Gorgias (soon after Socrates’ 
death), Euthyphro (rather later). 
The 2nd series, dialectic dialogues 


The theories of Munk and 


of indirect teaching: Euthydemus, 
Cratylus (both perhaps written at 
Megara), Theeetetus (after 394 and 
the visit to Cyrene), Phadrus 
(389-8), Sophist, Politicus, Par- 


menides, Symposium (383-4), 
Phedo. Third series, constructive 
dialogues: Philebus, Republic 


(between 380 and 370), Timeeus, 
Critias, Laws. 

# Enquiry into the Platonic 
writings, 89-111, 74 sq., 81. 

41 In the above-mentioned work 
(p. 100 sq. 293) with regard to the 
Protagoras, Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
Charmides, and Laches, Ueberweg 
considers it probable that they 
were composed in Socrates’ life- 
time, while the Apology and Crito 
(p. 246 sq.) were composed imme- 
diately after his death. To the 
same period he thinks the Gorgias 
must belong (p. 249); the Phedrus 
on the contrary (252 sq., 101) to 
the years 377-5 B.c. ; that the Sym- 
posium must have been written 
385-4 (219 sq.), not long after the 
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While most commentators 


since Schleiermacher have based their enquiry into the 
order of the Platonic books chiefly on the contents, 
these two writers pay much more attention to the form ; 
Munk taking his criterion of earlier or later author- 
ship from the date to which each dialogue is internally 
assigned,’? and Weisse from the distinction of direct 


and narrated dialogues.* 


Phedrus; the Euthydemus (258, 
265), between the Pheedrus and the 
Phedo, the Republic and the 
Timeus, and still earlier before the 
Phzdo the Meno (281 sq.). The 
Theetetus Ueberweg (227 sq.) 
places in the year 368, or there- 
abouts ; the Sophist, Politicus, and 
Philebus (p. 204 sq., 275, 171, 290 
8q.), as also the Laws, in Plato’s 
last years (p. 221, 171). The 
Parmenides he considers spurious 
(supra, 82, 86). These views are 
modified in the treatise ‘ Ueber den 
Gegensatz zwischen Methodikern 
und Genetikern,’ Ztschr. f. Philos. 
N. F. cvii. 1870, p. 55 sq.: ef. 
Grundr. i. 121, 4th edit. (besides 
the statements about the Sophist, 
Politieus, and Meno, quoted pp. 82, 
86; 83, 90). Ueberweg now thinks 
it likely that Plato’s writings as a 
whole belong to the period after 
the founding of the school in the 
Academy ; and further, as a neces- 
sary consequence of this supposi- 
tion, he deduces the sequence of all 
the writings without exception 
from a deliberate and systematie 
plan; and, finally, in harmony 
with this, he places the Protagoras 
and the kindred dialogues between 
the Symposium and the Republic. 

“= In his treatise: ‘ The Natural 
Arrangement of the Platonic 


A few other authors, who 


Writings’ (cf. especially p. 25 sq.) 
Munk goes on the supposition that 
Plato wished to give in the main 
body of his writings—‘in the 
Socratie cycle’—not so much an 
exposition of his own system, as a 
complete, detailed, and idealised 
picture of the life of the true 
philosopher, Socrates ; and as that 
presupposes a plan in accordance 
with which he determined the ex- 
ternal investiture of the dialogues, 
so the times of publication show 
the order in which Plato intended 
them to be read, and on the whole 
also that in which they were com- 
posed. In particular Munk makes 
the dialogues of the Socratic cycle 
follow one another thus, in three 
divisions: (1) Parmenides, Prota- 
goras, Charmides, Laches, Gorgias, 
Ion, Hippias Major, Cratylus, 
Euthydemus, Symposium; (2) 
Phedrus, Philebus, Republic, 
Timeus, Critias; (3) Meno, The- 
zetetus, Sophist, Politicus, Euthy- 
phro, Apology, Crito, Phedo. 
Outside the cycle come the dia- 
logues which were composed be- 
fore Socrates’ death, or on special 
occasions, such as on the one hand 
Alcibiades I., Lysis, and Hippias 
II., on the other the Laws and the 
Menexenus. 

43 Schöne (on Plato’s Protagoras, 
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have never sought definitely to establish their theories,“ 
can only be shortly mentioned in this place. 


1862, p. 8 sq.) wishes to make this 
distinction the ground of an en- 
quiry into the chronological order 
of Plato’s writings. He appeals to 
the passage in the Republic, iii. 
392 C sq., where Plato banishes 
the drama from his state, and to- 
gether with lyric poetry allows 
only narrative poetry, and that too 
under fixed and limited conditions. 
With him he combines as standards 
for judgment, the esthetic and 
stylistic points of view, because the 
style of the particular writings is 
a more universal and trustworthy 
criterion of their genuineness and 
date than their subject matter, and 
the affinity of style will be very 
closely connected with the time of 
production. According to this point 
of view, as he remarks, the Pla- 
tonic works will arrange them- 
selves somewhat as follows: (1) 
Laws, Cratylus, Theztetus, So- 
phist, Politicus, Philebus, Timeeus, 
Critias, Meno, Phedrus: (2) Men- 
exenus, Apology, Crito, Gorgias, 
Laches, Charmides, Protagoras, 
Symposium, Parmenides, Republic, 
Pheedo: the direct dialogues are— 
Gorgias, Cratylus, Critias, Crito, 
Laches, Meno, Laws, Pheedrus, 
Philebus, Politicus, Sophist, The- 
ztetus, Timeeus; the indirect are— 
Charmides, Parmenides, Pheedo, 
Protagoras, Republic, Symposium. 
The Apology is related to the 
direct, the Menexenus to the in- 
direct dialogues. The writings not 
mentioned here Schöne apparently 
does not allow to be Plato's. 
He says, however, in his preface 
that he is indebted to a lecture of 
Weisse for his fundamental concep- 
tions as to the Platonic question, 


and also for many details in his 
treatise. 

4 Suckow, Form d. Plat. Schrift. 
508 sq., supposes with Schleier- 
macher ‘ an arrangement and 
sequence of the Platonic dialogues 
according to deliberate and special 
aims.’ His arrangement, however, 
widely deviating from Schleier- 
mavherisas follows: (1) Parmenides, 
Protagoras, Symposium, Pheedrus ; 
(2) Republic and Timeeus; (3) Phile- 
bus, Theztetus, Sophist, Apology, 
Phedo. (The Politicus and the 
Laws he considers spurious: as re- 
gards the remaining dialogues he 
expresses no opinion.) Stein (Sieb. 
Bücher z. Gesch. d. Plat. i. 80 sq.) 
separates the Platonic dialogues 
into three groups: (1) introductory 
(Lysis, Pheedrus, Symposium); (2) 
such as work out the system in its 
particular elements, Ethies (Meno, 
Protagoras, Charmides, Laches, 
Euthyphro, Euthydemus), Science 
(Theztetus), the theory of the 
Good (Gorgias and Philebus), the 
theory of Ideas (Parmenides, So- 
phist, and Politicus), Psychology 
(Pheedo) ;—(3) the dialogues which 
construct the State and the sys- 
tem of Nature (Republic, Timzus, 
Critias, Laws). He regards as 
supplementary the Apology, Crito, 
Menexenus, the two Hippie, Ion, 
Alcibiades I., and Cratylus. The 
relation of this division to the 
time of the composition of the 
dialogues he has not yet explained. 
Rose, De Arist. libr. ord. 25, 
proposes the following arrange- 
ment: Apology, Crito, Alcibiades 
I, Euthyphro, Laches, Lysis, 
Charmides, two Hippie, Ion, 
Menexenus, Protagoras, Euthyde- 
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If we would gain a sure standard for this enquiry, 
the ostensible date of the dialogues and the historical 
position which Socrates occupies in them must not be 
taken into account; for we have no proof at all that 
the order which would thus result is the order in 
which they were composed, or that Plato ever in- 
tended to portray his master in a continuous, bio- 
graphical manner. Indeed, this assumption is refuted, 
not only by the indications given in several of the 
works as to the time when they were written,” but 
also by the circumstance that the Socrates of Plato 
discourses of philosophy *° in exactly the same manner, 
in age and in youth; and during the last years of his 
life pursues enquiries which formed the elementary 
groundwork of dialogues purporting to be earlier.‘” The 
fact that Plato in the Theetetus explicitly makes 
choice of the direct dramatic form of conversation to 
avoid the inconveniences of second-hand repetition,** 


mus, Gorgias, Meno, Theetetus, resembles that in the Protagoras, 
Sophist, Cratylus, Parmenides, where he is a young man; and in 
Politicus, Phedrus, Symposium, the Euthyphro, a short time before 


Phzdo, Republic, Timzeus, Critias, 


his death, it resembles that in the 
Philehus, Laws, Epinomis, and as 


Charmides (8.c. 432) and the 








Plato’s last work a letter composed 
of our 7th and 8th Platonic letters, 
written Olymp. 107, 1. Alcibiades 
Il. and Theages, if they are 
genuine, precede the Protagoras. 

#5 According to this the Meno, 
and probably also the Theztetus, 
must be earlier than the Symposium 
and the Timeeus: vide supra 93, 3; 
96, 11. According to Munk they 
were later. ; 

46 For instance in the Euthyde- 
mus, where he is 45 mpeoßürtepos 
(272 B), bis philosophie method 


Laches (420 2.c.) : ef. Grote, i. 191. 

 Cf. eg. the relation of the 
Thestetus to the Parmenides, of 
the Republic to the Timzus, of the 
Politicus, Gorgias, Meno, and 
Euthyphro to the Republic, of the 
Phaedrus to the Symposium. Munk 
perverts these relations in a very 
unsatisfactory way. Cf. also Suse- 
mihl’s thorough criticism of Munk’s 
work, Jahrb. für Philol. lxxvii. 
829 sq. 

© Page 143 B. sq., a passage 
which can only be explained on 
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and that he elsewhere more than once connects, either 
expressiy or by an unmistakeable reference, a direct 
dialogue with an indirect one preceding it,” would of 
itself suffice to rebut the theory of Weisse; for the 
suppositions that are necessary to countervail this 
evidence 5° go much farther than is permissible to 
pure conjecture. Nor have we any right to suppose 
that Plato gave unconditional preference to the re- 
peated dialogue, except in cases where it was important 
for the attainment of the required end—to describe with 
some minuteness the persons, motives, and accompany- 
ing circumstances of the conversation ;°! he doubtless, 
during his whole literary career, employed both forms 
indifferently, as occasion offered. There are other and 
more important clues by which we can to some extent 
determine the chronological order of the writings, and 





the supposition that the Theatetus 
was preceded by other narrated 
dialogues (as the Lysis, Charmides, 
and Protagoras). 

49 The Timzus and the Laws to 
the Republic, the Philebus (supra, 
70, 56) to the Parmenides. 

50 That the introduction of the 
Theeetetus is not genuine, that the 
Republic in an earlier recension 
had the form of a direct dialogue, 
that the Laws (in spite of the 
evidences and proo!s mentioned 
supra, pp. 93, 2; 96, 11) were 
written before the Republic, but 
. were only acknowledged after 
Plato’s death ; Schone, p. 6 sq. 

51 Kor the passage in the Re- 
publie which refers only to dramatic, 
epic, and lyric poetry, allows no 
reasoning from analogy as to Plato’s 
procedure in writings which serve 
quite another aim, the philosophic- 


didactic. Here the question is not 
about the imitation of different 
characters, but about the exposition 
of philosophic views. Should, how- 
ever, that inference be drawn, we 
fail to see what advantage the 
narrated dialogues had in this 
respect over the direct, inasmuch 
as the expressions of the Sophists 
and like persons, at the representa- 
tion of whom offence might have 
been taken, in the one just as much 
as in the other were related in 
direct speech, consequently 4 
Miunoews and not ara &inynoe 
(Rep. 392 D). The most unworthy 
traits which Plato represents, such 
as the obstinacy and buffoonery of 
Euthydemus and Dionysodorus, are 
described by Socrates, just as much 
as the bluntness of Thrasymachus 
in Rep. 1. 336 B. 
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also the question whether or not that order arises from 
conscious design. Such are the references in various 
dialogues to events in Plato’s lifetime: they are, how- 
ever, but few in number, and point only to the date 
before, and not after, which a dialogue could not have 
been written.? While, therefore, much valuable infor- 
mation of a particular kind is to be gained from them, 
they do not nearly suffice for the arrangement of the 
works as a whole. A further criterion might be found 
in the development of Plato’s literary art. Butthough 
first attempts, as a rule, are wont to betray themselves 
by a certain amount of awkwardness, it does not follow 
that the artistic excellence of an author’s works keeps 
exact pace with his years. For liveliness of mimetic 
description and dramatic movement, even delicacy of 
taste and sensitiveness to form, are with most persons, 
after a certain age, on the decline; and even before 
that period, artistic form may be kept in the back- 
ground by the exigencies of strictly scientific enquiry ; 
the mood of an author, the circumstances in which he 
writes, the purpose for which particular works were 
composed, may determine the amount of care bestowed 
and of finish attained, without affording us a clue as to 
their relative dates; and again, that which Plato in- 
tended for the narrow circle of his personal disciples 
would probably be less ornate as to style than writings 
designed to awaken scientific interest in a large and 
mixed number of readers, and to give them their first 
introduction to philosophy.” On similar grounds, 


®# Cf. supra, 93, 3. ; this on p. 80 (as to the genuineness 
® The remark in reference to of the writings), finds an analogous 
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however, the scientifie method in each later work is not 
necessarily more perfect than in the earlier, though, on 
the whole, the fluctuations may be slighter and the 
progress more steady and continuous. Although, 
therefore, in considering the mutual relation of two 
dialogues, this point of view ought not to be disre- 
garded, in many cases the question cannot be decided 
by reference to it alone. The philosophic content of 
the various writings affords a safer test. But here also 
we must begin by enquiring to what extent and under 
what conditions the relative dates of the dialogues may 
be inferred from differences in their contents ; and what 
are the characteristics which show whether an exposi- 
tion really belongs to an earlier stage of its author's 
development or was purposely carried less far. Plato’s 
own statements give us no information on this point. 
In a much criticised passage of the Phedrus (274 C 
sqq.) he objects to written expositions on the ground 
that they are not restricted to persons who are capable 
of understanding them, but come into the hands of 
every one alike, and are therefore liable to all kinds of 











application to the order of compo- 
sition. Even in the case of poets 
and artists, the supposition that 
their more complete works are 
always their latest would lead to 
mistakes without end; and though 
in many of them of course the 
epochs of their development are 
shown by marked stylistic peculiar- 
ities, still it would be exceedingly 
difficult-for us in most cases to de- 
termine these epochs precisely, and 
to assign to them their proper 


works, if, as in the case of Plato, 
we had preserved to us only the 
works themselves, and not any 
trustworthy accounts about the 
time of their origin as well. This 
difficulty is still greater in dealing 
with a writer to whom the mere 
artistic form of his works is not an — 
independent and separate object, 
but only the means to other aims, 
which themselves limit the con- 
ditions and direction of its appli- 
cation. 
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misconception and unfounded abuse; he would have 
them regarded in the light of a mere pastime, useful 
indeed for reminding those already instructed of what 
in after years they may have forgotten, but far less 
valuable than personal influence, by which others are 
scientifically educated and led to right moral con- 
victions. However important this passage may be 
in another connection, it affords us no help in de- 
termining the order, date, and interdependence of the 
Platonic writings. ‘We cannot conclude from it, as 
Schleiermacher does, that Plato in each of the dialogues 
must have assumed the result of an earlier one— unless 
it be previously shown that there existed among the 
dialogues a single inter-connected order ; for particular 
dialogues could serve very well for a reminder of oral 
discourse, and the thoughts engendered by it, even were 
there no such connection among them. Nor can we 
presuppose, with Socher * and his followers, that Plato 
could only have expressed himself in this manner at 
the time when he had commenced, or was about to 
commence, his school in the Academy ; for, in the first 
place, there was nothing to hinder his exercising that 
intellectual influence on others—the planting of words 
in souls fitted for them—of which he here speaks, even 
before the establishment of regular teaching in the 
Academy ; and, secondly, it is quite possible that in 
this passage he is not contrasting his literary activity 
with that kind of instruction which, as a matter of 


_ % Plato’s Schriften, 307. Like- 286; and further references), Ue- 
wise Stallbaum, Hermann, Stein- berweg (Plat. Schr. 252, 128). 
hart, Susemihl (Genet, Entwick. i. 


¥y 
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fact, he employed, but with the kind he desired, 
and, according to the Socratic precedent, kept before 
him as his ideal.*® Still less can the quotation from 
the Pheedrus lend support to the theory that the com- 
pilation of all the dialogues was bound up with Plato’s 
instructions in the Academy ; °° for, understand it as we 
will, it only expresses the opinion of the author at that 
particular time, and we do not know how early it was 
adopted nor how long retained. That in his more 
comprehensive works at least, he entered upon subjects 
which in his oral teaching he either passed over, or 
dealt with more slightly, is in itself likely, and is con- 
firmed by the citations of Aristotle.?” If, however, it 
is impossible, even from this passage, to discover either 
the principles followed by Plato in the arrangement of 
his writings, or the time when these were composed, 
the scientific contents themselves contain evidences by 
which we can distinguish, with more or less certainty, 
the earlier from the later works. It cannot, indeed, 
be expected that Plato should expound his whole 
system in each individual work: it is, on the contrary, 
sufficiently clear that he often starts in a preliminary 
and tentative manner from presuppositions of which 
he is himself certain. But in all the strictly philo- 
sophic writings, the state of his own scientific conviction 
is sure to be somehow betrayed: he either directly 
enunciates it, if only by isolated hints, when he is 
designedly confining an enquiry to a subordinate and 
55 In the Protagoras also (347 E, ence. Cf. too the Phedrus. 
329 A), which most critics rightly 56 Ueberweg, Ztschr. f. Philos. 
place far earlier (387 B.c.), he con-  lvii. 64. 


trasts the songs of poets, and books 57 Cf. page 74. 
generally, with personal confer- 
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merely preparatory stage; or he allows it to be in- 
directly perceived in ordering the whole course of the 
argument toward a higher aim, and foreshadows in 
the statement of problems their solution in the spirit 
of his system. If, therefore, out of a number of works, 
otherwise related to one another, we find some that 
are wanting in certain fundamental determinations of 
Platonism, and do not even indirectly require them ; 
while in others these very determinations unmistake- 
ably appear—we must conclude that at the time when 
the former were written, these points were not clearly 





established in Plato’s own mind, or at any rate not so 


clearly as when he wrote the latter. If, again, two 
writings essentially presuppose the same scientific 


_ stand-point, but in one of them it is more definitely 


| 
| 
| 
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stated and more fully evolved; if that which in the 
one case is only prepared for indirectly, or generally 


established, in the other is distinctly maintained and 


carried out into particulars, it is probable that the 


_ preparatory and less advanced exposition was purposely 


meant to precede the more perfect and more systemati- 
cally developed. The same holds good of Plato’s re- 
ferences to the pre-Socratic doctrines. He may indeed 
have been acquainted with these doctrines to a greater 
or less extent, without expressly touching on them ; but 
as we find him in the majority of his works either 


openly concerned with the most important, or at any 


tate unmistakeably pointing to them, while in others he 


_ silently passes them by—it is at least highly probable 


that the latter, generally speaking, date from a time 


‘ when he did not bestow much attention on those 


PZ 
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doctrines, or was much less influenced by them than 
he afterwards became. Even if we suppose that he 
purposely abstained from mentioning them, we must 
still, in the absence of any internal proof to the con- 
trary, consider those writings as the earlier in which 
such mention does not occur; for in that case the most 
probable assumption would be that his silence proceeded 
from a desire to ground his readers thoroughly on a 
Socratic foundation, before introducing them to the 
pre-Socratic science. 

Lastly, great weight must be allowed to the 
allusions of one dialogue to another. These allusions 
indeed, as before remarked,?® can very seldom take the 
form of direct citation ; yet there are often clear indi- 
cations that the author intended to bring one of his 
works into close connection with some other. If in a 
particular dialogue an enquiry is taken up at a point 
where in another it is broken off; if thoughts which in 
the one case are stated problematically or vaguely 
suggested, in the other are definitely announced and 
scientifically established ; or if, conversely, conceptions 
and theories are in one place attained only after long 
search, and are elsewhere treated as acknowledged 
truths, everything favours the supposition that the one 
dialogue must be later in date than the other, and in- 
tended as the application of its results. The author 
may either, in the composition of the earlier dialogue, 
have had the later one in view, or he may himself only 
have attained to the more advanced stand-point in the 
interval of time between them. In certain cases it 


58 Pp, 95, 96. 
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may still be doubtful whether a discussion is related to 
anotlfer as preparatory groundwork or complementary 
superstructure : in general, however, further enquiry 
will decide. 

If then we attempt to apply these principles to 
the question before us, we shall find, as might be 
expected, that none of the theories we have been 
considering can be rigidly carried out; that the 
order of the Platonie writings cannot depend wholly 
either on design and calculation to the exclusion of 
all the influences arising from external circumstances 
and Plato’s own development; or on the gradual 
growth of Plato’s mind, to the exclusion of any ulterior 
plan; or, still less, on particular moods, occasions, 
and impulses. We shall not press the assumptions 
of Schleiermacher to the extent of supposing that 
Plato’s whole system of philosophy and the writings 
in which it is contained stood from the first moment 
of his literary activity complete before his mind, 
and that during the fifty years or more over which 
that activity extended he was merely executing the 
design thus formed in his youth. Even Schleiermacher 
did not go so far as this; and though he con- 
stantly refers the order of the Platonic works too ex- 
elusively to conscious design, we shall not very greatly 
diverge from his real opinion if we suppose that when 
Plato began to write, he was indeed clear about the 
fundamental points of his system, and had traced out 
the general plan by which he meant to unfold it in his 
writings; that this plan, however, was not at once 
completed in its details, but that the grand outlines 
which alone in the commencement floated before him 
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were afterwards gradually filled in—perhaps, also, 
sometimes in compliance with special circumstances 
altered and enlarged, according to the growth of his 
knowledge and the recognition of more definite scien- 
tific necessities.°? On the other hand Hermann’s point 
of view does not involve the conclusion, though he 
himself seems to arrive at it—that Plato put together 
his system from outside, mechanically joining piece to 
piece, and expounding it in writings farther and farther, 
according as he became acquainted with this or that 
older school. The same principle of interpretation 
applies equally on the supposition that he developed 
the Socratic doctrine from within; and that, instead of 
his acquaintance with another system of philosophy 
being the cause of his advance to another stage of his 
philosophic development, the progress of his own philo- 
sophic conviction was in fact the cause of increased 
attention to his predecessors. Lastly, if, in explaining 
the origin and sequence of the Platonic writings, we 
chiefly rely on external circumstances and personal 
moods,°® even then we need not, with Grote,*! pro- 
nounce the whole question hopeless, we can still, 


enquire whether the contents of the works do not 


prove a gradual change in their avthor’s stand-point, 
or the relation of one dialogue to another. This 
whole matter, however, is not to be decided on & 


59 So Brandis, i. a. 160, defin- clear and precise from the first, | 


ing more precisely Hermann’s ob- their innate strength attained a 
jections(p. 351) to Schleiermacher’s gradual and regular development.’ 
view: ‘Plato’s creative genius early 60) .CF PM 

evolved from the Socratic doctrines 61 Plato, 1. 186 sq. 

the outlines of his future system: 


eee 
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priori grounds, but only by careful consideration of the 
Platonic writings themselves. 

Among these writings, then, there are certainly 
several which not only make passing allusion to pheno- 
mena of the time, but are only comprehensible in relation 
to definite historical events. The chief purpose of the 
Apology is to give the speech of Socrates in his own 
defence ; that of the Crito, to explain the reasons by 
which he was deterred from flight out of prison; ° the 
Euthyphro seems to have been occasioned by the in- 
dictment of Socrates, in conjunction with another con- 
current incident ; ®* the Euthydemus by the appearance 
of Antisthenes together with that of Isocrates, and the 
charges brought by both against Plato. But even in 
such works as these, which, strictly speaking, are to be 
considered as occasional, the stand-point of the author 
is so clearly manifest that we can without difficulty 
assion them to a particular period of his life. The 
main purpose, however,sof the great majority of the 
dialogues, be their outer motive what it may, is the 
representation and establishment of the Platonic phi- 
_ losophy: it is therefore all the more to be expected 
that we should in some measure be able to trace in 
them how far Plato at the time of their composition 
had either himself advanced in the formation of his 
system, or to what point he then desired to conduct the 
reader; and on what grounds he assumes that his 
system might be known to the reader from earlier 


62 And at the same time in the 6 Parti. 161, 1. 
defence of his friends against the 64 Cf. p. 84, 94, 
rumours intimated 44 B. 
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writings. Now we can discover in one part of these 
writings, nothing that carries us essentially beyond the 
Socratic stand-point. In the Lesser Hippias, Lysis, 
 Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, there is as yet not a hint of that doctrine which 
marks the fundamental distinction between the Platonic 
and Socratic conceptional Philosophy: the doctrine of 
the independent existence of ideas, above and beside 
that of phenomena.® Neither do they contain any 
discussions on Natural Science or Anthropology ; °° the 
belief in immortality is but doubtfully touched on in 
the Apology ;® and the Crito (54 B) only presupposes 
the popular notions about Hades, without a reference 
to the more philosophic belief, or to the Pythagorean 
myths, which later on are hardly ever left unnoticed in 
passages treating of future retribution. In none of 
these dialogues does Socrates occupy himself with any- 
thing beyond those ethical enquiries, in which, accord- 


65 Socrates’ desire in the Euthy- 
phro, 5 D, 6 D, to hear, not merely 
of some particular 8ctoy, AAA Exeivo 
aurb rd eldos, & mdvra Ta dowd earı, 
and his explanation mid idéq 7d Te 
ävdcıa avdoıa elvan Kal T& Bo1a dove 
(cf. Ritter, ii. 208; Steinhart, üi. 
195 ; Susemihl, i. 122), must not be 
made to prove too much. Socrates 
had, indeed, already insisted on the 
constancy of universal ideas: the 
separate existence of genera 1s not, 
however, hinted at in the Euthy- 
phro. We cannot draw any in- 
ferences from the names elöos and 
iöda: whereas in Xenophon univer- 
sal concepts are called yevn, Plato 
can express them in the Socratic 
acceptation by ıdea or eldos, which 


after all means merely method or 
form. Plato in fact is standing on 
the threshold of the Socratic doc- 
trine of ideas, but has not yet 
stepped beyond it. Still less can 
be inferred from the Lysis, 217 
C sq.; and even if with Steinhart, 
i, 232 sq., we discover here the 
dawn of the doctrine of separate 
Ideas, we must still allow that the 
passage, as universally understood, 
does not pass out of the circle of 
Socratic tenets. 

6 E.g.: that the Platonic divi- 
sion of the soul is intimated in 
the Protagoras, 352 B; on which 
point I cannot agree with Ritter. 

67 Vide Part i. 149, 
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ing to history, the real Socrates was entirely absorbed ; 
in none does he exhibit more intimate knowledge of 
the earlier systems, —in none does he cope with other 
adversaries than those who actually did oppose him, 
the Sophists. The doctrine of virtue has still the older 
originally Socratic stamp: the virtue of the wise is 
alone regarded as virtue, and all particular virtues are 
reduced to knowledge, without the recognition of an 
unphilosophical virtue side by side with the philosoph- 
ical, or the admission of a plurality of virtues, such as 
we afterwards find. A certain crudity of method is 
also evident in all these dialogues.” The amount of 
mimetic by-play bears no proportion to the meagreness 
of the philosophic contents: throughout the dramatic 
description is lively, while the scientific conversation 
proceeds laboriously and interruptedly with elemen- 
tary determinations. Even the Protagoras, with all 
its artistic excellence, is not free from discussions of 
fatiguing prolixity, and the explanation of the verse of 
Simonides (338 E sqq.) especially disturbs the trans- 
parency of its plan, and looks very like a piece of 
youthful ostentation. Finally, if we compare the 
argument of the Gorgias (495 sqq.) against the identity 
of the good and pleasure, with that of the Protagoras 
(351 B sqq.), which leaves this identity still as a hypo- 
thesis, it is clear that the latter must be earlier than 
the former, and consequently than all the dialogues 
succeeding it.7? Separately all these indications may 

% As regards the division be- Crito are to be excepted, which 
tween philosophic and ordinary are not concerned with philosophi- 


virtue, Meno, 96 D sq. cal enquiries. 
® Only the Apology and the 70 The opposite view is main- 
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be inconclusive; collectively, they certainly warrant 
the opinion, that at the time of his composing the above- 
named works, Plato, as regards the scientific form, was 
less skilled in the art of developing conceptions; and 


as regards the contents, was 
the scope and results of the 


tained by Schöne, Plat. Prot. 88 sq. 
He wishes to make out that the 
advance is rather on the side of 
the Protagoras. He says that 
whereas the Gorgias identified the 
ayaloy and the wperuuov, which is, 
however, nothing else than the 
continued ed Bidvat of the Protago- 
ras, it contents itself with a mere 
apparent difference between ayabby 
and 750; the Protagoras on the 
other hand abolishes this appear- 
ance, and draws out in outspoken 
eudemonism the consequence of 
the Socratic stand-point. However, 
supposing eudemonism were really 
this consequence (we have examined 
this, Part i. 124 sq.), are we to 
believe that Plato recognised it as 
such ? According to our subse- 
quent knowledge of his Ethics, cer- 
tainly not. And is it correct to 
say that the Gorgias by apéAmor, 
which is identified with the good, 
means merely the same as the 
ed (nv of the Protagoras (351 B), 
Viz. ndews Bı@vaı continued to the 
end of life? Surely the discussion 
with Polus, 474 © sq., refutes this 
supposition ; for although it shows 
that the right is, indeed, not more 
agreeable, but more profitable than 
the wrong, yet it seeks this profit 
exclusively in the health of the 
soul (477 A sqq.). Further on, 
495 A, the position that 750 and 
ayahoy are the same, and that 
all pleasure as such is good, and 
therefore the very supposition 


still essentially limited to 
Socratic teaching.” This 


acted upon by Socrates in his 
whole argument Protag. 351 C, is 
fundamentally contested, I cannot 
believe, that after making Socrates 
refute a principle so decidedly in 
this passage, in the Republic, in 
the Philebus, and elsewhere, Plato 
should, in a later dialogue, make 
him repeat the same principle 
without the slightest modification ; 
and the same must, I think, hold 
good in a still greater degree of the 
Philebus, which Schöne, following 
Weisse’s theory (supra, p. 107, 
43), likewise considers later than 
the Protagoras. 

1 The above holds good also, if 
we suppose that the object of the 
Protagoras and the kindred dia- 
logues was not so much the ex- 
position of philosophie theories as 
the painting of the character of 
Socrates. For as in this case 
(leaving out of the question the 
Apology and the Crito) the ques- 
tion is still not about historical 
accuracy, but about an ideal pic- 
ture of Socrates, we must ask why 
the same man, as regards his philo- 
sophical convictions, should be here 
depicted in so many respects diffe- 
rently from the representations of, 
e.g. the Symposium and Phedo; 
and it would be very difficult to 
bring forward any sufficient reason 
for this, if Plato himselfasa philoso- 
pher took just the same stand-point 
there as he does here. The truth is, 
the two sides, the depicting of the 
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must doubtless have been the case while he remained 
under the personal influence of Socrates, and we might 
therefore be inclined to place all these dialogues in 
the period before or immediately after the death of 
Socrates.” But there are many to which this theory 
could not be extended without ascribing to the youthful 
Plato an improbable amount of creative skill in the use 
of the philosophic dialogue, an artistic form which he 
had himself introduced; and even if we restrict it to 
the works already named, it may still be asked” 
whether Plato, while his master was still alive, and 
everyone might listen to his discourses, would have as- 
eribed to him other discourses of his own invention. 
This, however, does not make it impossible that Plato 
may have attempted to compose Socratic dialogues, 
even in the lifetime of Socrates, and may perhaps have 
written them down, without allowing them to go 
beyond the circle of his intimate friends; ™ but it is 
very unlikely that he should at that time have pro- 
duced so elaborate a work as the Protagoras, which, by 
its whole plan and design, was evidently meant for the 
public. This may more properly perhaps be assigned 
with the Apology and Crito ” to the interval between 








genuine philosopher and the ex- 
position of a philosophic system, 
cannot be divided in Plato: he 
draws Socrates for us in such 
a way, that he at the same 
time leaves to him the develop- 
ment which to his mind was the 
Soeratic, that is, the true philoso- 
phy. 

™ So Hermann, Steinhart, Suse- 
mihl ; earlier also Ueberweg, supra, 
pp. 105, 106. 


78 Cf. Schöne, Pl. Protag. 72; 
Grote, Plato, i. 196 sq. (who brings 
forward my view with less authori- 
tative grounds) ; with him, Ueber- 
weg agrees in what follows, supra, 
p. 106, 41. 

74 The Hippias may be such 
an earlier literary experiment: cf. 
pp. 85, 86. 

78 It is probable that the Apolo- 
gy was published immediately after 
Socrates’ death, perhaps written 
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the death of Socrates and 
Egyptian journey;’% and 


down even before, inasmuch as a 
faithful report of the speech which 
Socrates delivered before the tribu- 
nal must have been the more easy 
to Plato, the fresher it was in his 
remembrance. And indeed it was 
then that he had the most pressing 
summons to set right the ideas of 
his fellow-eitizens about his teacher 
by a narrative of the facts. The 
latter reason, however, would lead 
us to place the Crito not much 
later, the more so because here the 
interest intimated in the Crito 
itself is added, namely, to defend 
the friends of Socrates against the 
appearance of having done nothing 
at allto save him. It might cer- 
tainly appear that Plato could not 
have spoken of the preparations 
for Socrates’ escape, immediately 
after his death, without endanger- 
ing the safety of the parties in- 
volved therein. But it is question- 
able whether, on the whole, the 
discovery of aplan which remained 
unaccomplished could have led to 
prosecutions, and whether the plan 
was not already known even be- 
fore the appearance of the Crito; 
again, we do not know how long 
Crito out-lived Socrates, and 
whether Plato does not wish to de- 
fend the dead against unfavourable 
judgments; moreover, if Crito was 
no longer living, he had greater 
freedom in referring to him; yet 
besides Crito, he mentions by name 
none of the persons implicated (p. 
45 B), such as the Thebans Sim- 
mias and Cebes, who without 
doubt had already returned home. 

76 A more precise arrangement 
is impossible from the fact that 
the particulars of this period of 


the commencement of the 
in conjunction with the 


Plato’s life are not known. If his 
stay at Megara could have lasted 
longer, he might have composed 
the dialogues in question there. 
But it has been already remarked, 
p. 17 sq., that we have no right 
to make this supposition, and it is 
a wide departure from authen- 
ticated tradition to speak, as Her- 
mann does, of a Megaric period 
and Megaric dialogues. Ueberweg 
(Zeitschr. f. Phil. lvu., 1870,52 
76 sq. supra, 106, 41) wishes to 
put back the Protagoras and the 
kindred dialogues to 387 B.C., 
and he believes that for this 
chronology he finds a strong exter- 
nal support in the fact that Iso- 
erates (Bus. 5), six years after 
Socrates’ death, reproaches the 
rhetorician Polyerates: ’AAkıBıaönv 
Eöwkas aura (Socr.) uahnrıv, dy im’ 
Eekelvov uev ovdels N odero matdevd- 
pevov, which, after the appearance 
of the Protagoras, could no longer 
have been said. But if this asser- 
tion 1s not mere imagination (and 
certainly in the Busiris, which 
pays little regard to historical 
truth, we may’ very well expect 
this from Isocrates), it cannot mean 
to deny the intercourse of Alei- 
biades with Socrates, but only 
to deny, what Xenophon also, 
Mem. i. 2. 12 sq. refutes, that his 
opinions and conduct were mo- 
tived by the Socratic teaching. 
That on the other hand he was 
connected with Socrates for a con- 
siderable length of time must also 
be universally known from Xen. 
loc. cit. This result, however, is 
also obtained from the Protagoras: 
Alcibiades is not here represented 
as maSevdpuevos ÜMd SwKparous, 
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Laches, Charmides, and Lysis, may have been intended 
as a portrayal of Socrates and his philosophy, which, 
though full of poetic freedom and invention, was in the 
main true to nature, and might therefore be used by 
Aristotle as historical evidence.” About the same date, 
but rather earlier than the Apology, the Euthyphro 
may have been written with a similar design: unless 
indeed it belongs to the time of Socrates’ trial.” 

It is otherwise with the Gorgias, Meno, Thex- 
tetus,and Euthydemus. These four dialogues, judging 
from the references in them to contemporary events, 
must not only be later, and for the most part many 
years later, than the Protagoras and the death of 
Soerates; 7 but they also in their scientific content 








BOF. p. 85. 

78 The fact, however, that the 
view of Plato’s literary activity 
developed above makes him begin, 
not with epoch-making works, 
which give a glimpse of all that is 
to follow, but with essays of 
smaller scientific pretensions (as 
Ribbing, Plato’s Ideenl. ii. 76 sq. 
objects), can hardly be construed to 
his prejudice. The same is the 
ease (to say nothing of our great 
poets) with Kant, Leibnitz, Schel- 
ling, and many others. Before 
Plato had discovered in the theory 
of Ideas the peculiar principle 
of his system, which could only 
have happened after long pre- 
paration, he was of necessity li- 
mited to the setting forth the 
Socratic philosophy in detail. That 
there was need of some practice in 
the literary form which was first 
used by him can cause us no sur- 
prise: seeing, however, that, so scon 
after the first experiments, he was 


able to produce such a work of 
art as the Protagoras, we have no 
reason to look in vain for traits of 
his high genius even in the essays 
of this period ; on the other hand 
we can hardly imagine how, after 
the Pheedrus, he could have writ- 
ten a Lysis, a Laches, and a Char- 
mides, and also in the Protagoras 
how he could so entirely have re- 
frained from any reference to the 
theories which separate his stand- 
point from the Socratic. | 

79 It has been already shown, 
pP: 98.85 18,315, pp: $3, 84; 
that the Meno cannot have been 
written before 395, nor the Thexte- 
tus before 394 Bc. ;and the Euthy- 
demus gives evidence of the 
activity of Antisthenes in Athens, 
and his attacks upon Plato, as 
well as the attack of Isocrates on 
the Sophists (cf. on this point 
also p. 132, 94). Even apart from 
the obvious allusions, Gorg. 486 A, 
508 C sq., 521 B sq., we must 
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point unmistakeably to a time when Plato had already 
laid the corner stone of his system in the theory of 
ideas,° when he had appropriated the Pythagorean 
notions of the transmigration of souls and a retribu- 
tion after death,®! and connected them by means of the 
doctrine of Anamnesis with that theory ;** with which 


suppose the Gorgias to have been 
written not before Socrates’ death : 
this, however, does not help us 
much. 

80 In the Euthydemus, 301 A, 
KaAG mpdynara are ETEpa avTOU Ye 
Tov KaAod* mApeoTı méevTar Exdorw 
avtov KaAAos Tt. In these words I 
see not merely, with Steinhart, 
‘a close approximation to the 
doctrine of Ideas,’ but the actual 
enunciation of this doctrine. The 
abrokaAdv, the ideally fair, which, 
separate from individual things 
that are fair, gives them their 
fairness by its present indwelling, 
is actually the idea of the kaAdr. 
This enunciation is immediately 
followed by an objection which 
Antisthenes appears to have used 
against the participation of Things 
in the Ideas: v. Parti. p. 255, 2. 
The words of the Theetetus, 
176 E, are even clearer: mopa- 
devrypdtwv Ev TB byt EctHTwyv—cf. 
175-C—is a plain assertion of the 
doctrine, which is expressed in the 
Parmenides, 132 D, in almost the 
same words. The ‘Here’ as the 
dwelling-place of evil, and the 
‘There’ to which we are told 
to flee in the Thestetus, 176 A, 
is another decisive example of 
Plato’s idealism being already 
formed. 

#! These Pythagorean doctrines 
are seen clearly, not only in the 
Meno (v. following note), but in 
the Gorgias. 508 A of the latter 





(cf. vol. 1. 380, 3) shows its author's 
acquaintance with Pythagoreism : 
Gorgias, 393 A, D, Plato employs 
Philolaus’ comparison of the c@pa 
to aojma(v. vol. 1. 388, 5), and indi- 
cates its source by the words kompos 
avip taws Bicedds tis 7) "Iradtkds. 
Zıkeads koupos avnp is the begin- 
ning of a well-known song of Timo- 
creon’s, given in Bergk’s Poete 
Lyrici, p. 941; and the addition of 
’IraAırds points to the Italian philo- 
sophers, and in particular to Philo- 
laus of Tarentum. The reference 
is not quite so clear, 523 A sqq., 
where the ordinary notions about 
the judges of the dead, the islands 
of the Blessed, and Hades, aregiven. 
But the belief in immortality 
appears unequivocally here, as in 
the Thextetus, 177 A, and in 
524 B is connected with the same 
thoughts as meet us afterwards in 
the Phaedo, 64 C,80 C. The Gorgias, 
525 B sqq., distinguishes between 
curable and incurable sins, tem- 
poral and eternal punishments in 
the future world; just as later on 
the Republic, x. 615 D sq., does, 
following Pythagorean doctrines. 
So we cannot doubt that at the 
time he wrote the Gorgias, Plato’s 
views of a future state were in the 
main settled. 

82 Vide the well-known passage 
in the Meno, which will be noticed 
further in a subsequent place, 81 A 
sq. The reference in this to the 
Pythagorean doctrine of metem- 
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indeed the whole belief in immortality as he under- 
stood it was so bound up that both must have arisen 


almost simultaneously. * 


psychosis is perfectly plain, though 
Plato (with Philolaus, v. Pt. i. 
327, 1) only appeals to Pindar 
and the Orphic tradition; the 
proof, as is well known, is in a 
tenet of the Pythagorean Mathe- 
matics—the Pythagorean funda- 
mental theory. And it seems 
equally clear to me that the doc- 
trine of Reminiscence (avduvnaıs) 
really presupposes that of the 
Ideas. The objects of reminis- 
cence can only be the universal 
concepts (aAndela tay dvTwy)—the 
sensuous forms of which meet us 
in individual things — not in- 
dividual presentations which we 
have experienced in our former 
lives: v. Meno, 86A ; ef. Phaedo, 
99 E. Plato expresses himself as 
if the latter were his meaning, but 
this is merely the same mythical 
form of exposition which we find 
elsewhere ; he states in the Pheedo, 
72 E sqq., with unmistakable 
reference to the Meno, the par- 
ticular way in which he wishes 
to be understood. I cannot, any 
more than Ribbing (Pl. Ideenl. 1. 
173 sq.) or Steger (Pl. Stud. 1. 
43), agree with Steinhart (loc. cit. 
11, 96; iv. 85, 383, 416) and Suse- 
mihl (Genet. Entw. i. 85 sq.) in 
finding in the Meno an earlier and 
more immature form of the theory 
of Reminiscence than in the 
Phedrus, nor with Schaarschmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schr. 356 sq.), 
who avails himself of the passage 
in question as evidence for the 
spuriousness of the Meno. The 
Meno says, 81 C, that the soul has 
learnt everything, inasmuch as it 


Since therefore these dia- 


has seen kal Ta evOade kal r& ev” Adov 
kal movra xphuara. Similarly in 
the Republic and the Timeeus: in 
the former (x. 614 E), the souls 
after their wanderings through the 
world above and the world beneath 
are represented as narrating to one 
another what they have seen in 
beth ; in the latter (41 D), each of 
them before entering into human 
existence is placed on a planet, in 
the revolutions of which it con- 
templates the universe; with the 
last description, the Phedrus 
agrees on the whole, although 
in it the ideas stand for that 
which the souls see during their 
journey round the world. The 
Meno again reckons moral and 
mathematical truths amongst the 
things which the soul knows from 
its pre-existence, 81 C, 82 A sq. 
Further on (p. 85 Esq.) we are met 
by the fallacy: If the soul were 
in possession of knowledge, by &y 
N xpdvov nal dv ay wh 7 &vOpwros, it 
must always be in possession of 
knowledge. I will not undertake 
to defend the validity of this con- 
clusion. JI would rather ask where 
is the valid conclusion, by which 
pre - existence is proved, and 
whether, for example, the method 
of proof in the Phado, 70 C sq., 
has in this respect any advantage 
over that of the Meno? In 
point of fact, our ‘fallacy’ is ex- 
pressly mentioned in the Phedo, 
72 E, as a well-known Socratic 
evidence for the immortality of 
the soul. 

88 Plato himself gives his 
opinions on this connection in 
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logues occupy themselves quite disproportionately with 
elementary enquiries into the most universal moral 
prineiples, concerning the oneness and teachableness of 
virtue, the conception of knowledge, and the like; the 
reason cannot be that Plato had not himself advanced 
essentially beyond the Socratic stand-point and the 
earliest beginnings of his own system, —it must lie in 
methodical calculation. The author here intentionally 
confines himself to what is elementary, because he wants 
first to establish this on all sides, to secure the founda- 
tion of his building, before raising it higher. His 
method in the Cratylus, Sophist, Politicus, and Par- 
menides must be critieised from a similar point of 
view. These dialogues decidedly presuppose the 
doctrine of ideas: in the Politicus Plato, besides 
laying down his theory of government, also gives ex- 
pression to several important determinations of his 
natural philosophy,®° betraying Pythagorean influence 


the external appearance, which, 


the Phedo, 76 D sq. If there is, 
with Plato, is closely connected 


he says, a beautiful, a good, &e., 








and generally if there are ideas, 
the soul must have already been 
in existence before birth; if we 
deny the former position, we can- 
not grant the latter. He says this 
in reference to the ävauvnaıs, 
which is indeed really a recol- 
lection of the ideas. The same, 
however, holds good of the later 
proofs for the immortality of the 
soul’s nature (Pheedo, 100 B sq.); 
as throughout he goes upon the 
relation in which the soul stands 
to the idea of life; and the con- 
ception of the soul in the Pheedrus 
as &pxh Kwhoews (245 C sq.), all 
along presupposes the separation 
of the eternal and essential from 


with the theory of the absolute 
reality of the Ideas; the soul in 
its higher parts lives upon the 
intuition of the Ideas (247 D, 
248 B.) 

54 It will be shown later on how 
the Sophist and Parmenides estab- 
lish and carry out this doctrine. 
For the Cratylus, cf. 439 C sq. 
(where the expression öveip@rreiw 
can at most only mean that the doe- 
trine is new to the readers, not that 
it has oeeurred to Plato only then 
for the first time), 386 D, 389 B, D, 
390 E, 423 E; and the Politicus, 
285 E sq., 269 D. 

8 Polit. 269 D sq., we find 
the opposition of the immutable 
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not only in these, but in other more distinet references 
to that school of his predecessors.®° Consequently it 
cannot be supposed that at the date of these dialogues 
he had not yet perfected his philosophie principle, nor 
occupied himself with the Pythagoreans; and though, 
as to contents and method, he is here most nearly 
allied with the Eleatic-Megarian philosophy, this merely 
proves that he desired to lead his readers onward from 
that starting point, not that he himself had not already 
passed it. 

As little are we compelled, on account of the definite 
prominence in the Phedrus of the doctrine of ideas, 


and the changing existences of the soul, to consider 


that dialogue as later than the Sophist, Statesman, and 
Parmenides,’ or even than the Gorgias, Meno, Euthy- 








demus, Cratylus, and Theztetus.** 


divine existence and the mutable 
corporeal world, and, as a con- 
sequence, the assumption of perio- 
dieal changes in mundane affaire. 
And in 272 D sq., 271 B sq., we 
get, in connection with this, the 
doctrine that each soul in each 
mundane pericd has to run through 
a fixed number of earthly bodies, 
unless previously transferred to a 
higher destiny. In 273 B, D, the 
doctrine of the Timzeus on matter is 
clearly anticipated. 

8° In the Cratylus, 400 B sq., 
we find Philolaus’ comparison of 
cua and onna, which occurred 
before in the Gorgias. We are 
farther told that this life is a state 
of purification. In 405 D, we 
have the Pythagorean World Har- 
mony; in 403 E, the Platonic 
doctrine of immortality, which is 


It is quite as pos- 


a reference to Pythagoreism. The 
Sophist, 252 B, gives us the 
Pythagorean opposition of the Li- 
mited and Unlimited, which meet 
us again in the Parmenides, 137 D, 
143 D sq., 144 E, 158 B sqq., with 
the addition of a contrast be- 
tween Odd and Even, One and 
Many; and, ibid. 143 D sq., the 
derivation of numbers is a reminis- 
cence of the Pythagoreans. In the 
Politicus, we have the Pythagorean 
tenets of the Mean, 284 Esq., and 
the doctrine of the Unlimited, 
273 D. 

87 So Hermann and Steinhart : 
vide supra, pp. 103, 104,; 105, 38. 

88 As Susemihl: vide supra. 
Deuschle (The Platonic Politicus, 
p- 4) puts the Phzedrus rather 
earlier, between the Euthydemus 
and Cratylus, 


al 
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sible that Plato here mythically foretells convietions 
which were already in his mind during the writing of 
those dialogues, but which, for the sake of the sys- 
tematic evolution of his doctrines, he had for the present 
set aside: that the Phedrus may thus be the introduc- 
tion to a longer series of writings, designed from its 
position to afford the reader a preliminary view of the 
goal, hereafter to be frequently hidden from his eyes, 
as he presses towards it by the long and tortuous 
road of methodical enquiry. This possibility rises 
into probability if we take into consideration all those 
traces of youthfulness which others have observed ; % 
if we remark that some important points of doctrine 
are in this work, as in the glow of a first discovery, 
still wanting in the closer limitation which Plato was 
afterwards obliged to give them ;°° if we note how, in 


89 In Diog. iii. 38, Olympiodorus 
3 (vide p. 92, 1), it is declared to 
be Plato’s first written treatise, by 
reference to the weıparıwdes of its 
subject—the dithyrambie character 
of the exposition. Schleiermacher, 
Pl. W. 1 a. 69 sq., gives a more 
thorough exposition of the youth- 
ful character recognisable ‘in the 
whole texture and colour’ of the 
Phedrus. He calls attention to 
the tendency to writing for dis- 
play, and the exhibition of the 
author's own superiority, which is 
discernible throughout; to the 
proud lavishness of material seen 
in the second and third refutation 
of the dialectic adversary, each of 
which outdoes its predecessor, only 
to result in the declaration that 
his whole literary production, and 
these speeches with it, are merely 
play. The Rhetors are discom- 


fited with ostentatious complete- 
ness ; and at every pause the by- 
play breaks out in renewed luxuri- 
ance, or an uncalled-for solemnity 
is imparted to the tone. Such are 
some of the points noticed by 
Schleiermacher; and to these we 
may add that even the famous 
myth of the Phedrus lacks the 
intuitive faculty which marks 
Platonic myths as a rule. The 
dithyrambie tone of the whole 
work has none of the repose about 
it with which, in other dialogues, 
Plato treats the most exalted 
themes; it is indeed so signally 
different from the matured lucidity 
of the Symposium, that we can 
scarcely suppose there are only’a 
few years between them. 

* Courage and Desire, which, 
according to the Timeus, 42 A, 
69 C sq. (cf. Polit. 309 C; Rep. x. 








| 
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the second part, the elements of the scientific method 
are as if for the first time laid down, and the name and 
conception of Dialectic, already familiar to us in the 
Euthydemus,°*! are introduced as something new ; 2 
if, in fine, we compare the remarks on rhetoric in the 
Phedrus with those in the Gorgias :” and the judg- 


611 B sqq.), compose the mortal 
soul which only comes into being 
at the union with the body, are 
here, 246 A sq., transferred to the 
pre-existent state, and in 249 D 
sq. we find the Love which is the 
main theme of the Phedrus con- 
ceived only in general terms as the 
striving after the Ideal, awakened 
by the action of beauty. Not till 
we come to the Symposium do 
we find the addition, that Love is 
concerned with production in the 
sphere of beauty. 

a P. 290 C; also Cratylus, 
390 C; Soph. 253 D sq.; Polit. 
285 D, 287 A. 

% P. 265 C sqq. Dialectic is 
here described on its formal logical 
side only; and I cannot agree with 
Steinhart (Pl. W. iii. 459) in re- 
garding the representation given 
of it as more mature than that 
in the Sophist, where, loe. eit., the 
logical problem of Dialectic is based 
on the doctrine of the community 
ot concepts. Stallbaum’s attempt 
(De Art. Dial. in Phedro doctr. 
Lpz. 1853, p. 13) to reconcile the 
elementary description of Dialectic 
in the Phedrus with the later 
enunciation does not satisfy me. 
He says that the Phadrus only 
wants to represent Dialectic as the 
true art of Love. Even if this were 
80, it would not follow that it 
should be treated as something 
new, the very name of which has 
to be enquired. But there is no 


K 


justification in the dialogue itself 
for thus narrowing down the scope 
of its second part. 

»® The Phadrus, 260 E sqq., 
shows that Rhetoric is not an art 
at all, but only a rpıBn &rexvos, and 
we find the same in the Gorgias, 463 
A sqq. But the former not only 
takes no exception to the general 
description of Rhetoric as having 
only persuasion for its object (how- 
ever little this may have been 
Plato’s own view), but makes this 
description the basis of its argu- 
ment. The latter contradicts this 
flatly, 458 E, 504 D sqq., and gives 
the Rhetor the higheraim of amend- 
ing and teaching his audience; and 
because Rhetoric does not satisfy 
these requirements, it is, in the The- 
wtetus, 201 A, Politicus, 304 C, al- 
lowed only a subordinate value, 
compared with Philosophy ; though 
the Pheedrus does not clearly divide 
the respective methods of the two. 
In face of these facts (which 
Ueberweg’s remarks, Plat. Schr. 
294, fail to display in any other 
light) I cannot allow much im- 
portance either to the criticism of 
the Phedrus on single Rhetors 
and their theories (Steinhart, iv. 
43), nor to the circumstance which 
Hermann alone (Plat. 517) regards 
as decisive, viz. that the Phadrus 
270 A passes a judgment on 
Pericles so much more favourable 
than the Gorgias 515 C sq. 519 A. 
The former praises him as a 
3 


at 
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ment on Isocrates with that of the Euthydemus.™ 
The opinion therefore seems justifiable that Plato up 
to the death of Socrates remained generally true to the 
Socratie manner of philosophy, and therefore in the 
writings of this period did not essentially advance 
beyond his teacher ; but that in the years immediately 


speaker of genius and scientific 
eulture ; the latter blames him as 
a statesman. Both this praise and 
blame are quite compatible (as 
Krische has already remarked, 
Plat. Pheedr. 114 sq.), at any rate 
just as much as e.g. the praise of 
Homer and other posts, Symp. 209 
D, is compatible with expressions 
such as Gorg. 502 B sq.; Rep. ii. 
377 C sq. ; x. 598 D sq.; and even 
supposing it were otherwise, the 
question still remains whether the 
unfavourable judgment is the 
earlier or the later one: the judg- 
ment of the Gorgias is repeated 
in the Politicus, 303 B sq.; and as 
Plato always considered democracy 
to be bad, we cannot see how he 
ever could have arrived at a dif- 
ferent view as regards the states- 
man who most decidedly had paved 
the way for it. 

% In the Euthydemus, without 
mentioning Isocrates, yet with dis- 
tinct. reference to him, his depreci- 
atory judgments as regards the 
Philosophers (or as he calls them 
the Eristics, the Sophists) are de- 
cidedly rebutted, and the middle 
position which he himself aimed 
at between a philosopher and a 
statesman is shown to be unten- 
able. The Phedrus, on the con- 
trary, 278 Esq., represents Socrates 
as expressing a hope that Isocrates 
by virtue of the philosophic ten- 
dency of his mind will not merely 


leave all other orators far behind, 
but perhaps himself also turn to 
philosophy. Spengel (Isocrates u. 
Platon. Abh. d. Münchner Akad. 
philos.-philol. Kl. vii. 1855, p. 
729-769 ; ef. espec. 762 sq.) is cer- 
tainly right in believing that the 
Pheedrus must have been written 
before the character of Isocrates 
had developed in that particular 
direction which Plato’s defence in 
the Euthydemuschallenges—before 
the hope of still winning him over 
to the side of philosophy had 
vanished—and before he had pub- 
lished that series of attacks on the 
philosophers of his time (including 
Plato, though neither he nor any 
other is named) which we have 
in the speeches against the 
Sophists, Hel. 1-7, Panath. 26-32, 
m. avrıdööo. 195, 258 sq. Philipp. 
12. As Isocrates was born B.C. 
436, supposing the Phedrus to 
have been composed 382 B.c., he 
had already, at the time of its 
composition, attained an age to 
which this condition clearly no 
longer applied. The remark of 
Steinhart, Plat. Leben, 181 sq., in- 
tended to meet this conclusion, 
fails to carry conviction with it, 
as he finally supports his position 
with the mere assumption that 
neither was Plato in the Euthy- 
demus thinking of Isocrates, nor 
Isocrates of Plato in the speech 
against the Sophists, 
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succeeding that event, he discovered in the doctrine of 
ıdeas and belief in the soul’s immortality the central 
point of his system, and thenceforward began, accord- 
ing to the announcement in the Phzdrus, to develope 
his convictions in methodical progression. That these 
convictions became in course of time more clearly 
defined and more distinctly apprehended—that the 
horizon of the philosopher gradually enlarged, and his 
method and form of expression to some extent altered— 
that his relation to the older schools was not throughout 
the same-—that it was long before his political, and 
far longer before his cosmical theories were completed 
as to detail; all this we shall probably find, even if 
the traces of such a development should be less marked 
in his writings than it was in fact; but the essential 
stand-point and general outlines of his doctrine must 
have been certain to him from the date indicated by 
the Phzedrus, Gorgias, Meno, and Theetetus. 

It can hardly be doubted that the Symposium and 
Phedo are later than the Phedrus, and belong to a 
time when the philosophy of Plato, and also his ar- 
tistic power, had reached full maturity ; °° the Philebus, 
too, can scarcely be assigned to an earlier period. But 
the difficulty of determining the order of these dia- 
logues with regard to one another, and the exact date 
of each, is so great that we cannot be surprised if 
the views of critics differ widely on these questions. 
Between those dialogues which definitely bring forward 

» Ast and Socher would place this supposition, however, has been 


the Phedo immediately after So- sufficiently refuted, supra. 
erates’ death (supra, 101, 25, 28): 
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the doctrine of ideas and the eternal life of the soul, 
and those from which it is absent, there must be a 
considerable interval; and if the former were for the 
most part not written till after the death of Socrates, 
we cannot venture to place either of the latter in the 
period clos. ly succeeding that event. 

We may reasonably suppose that the dialogues 
primarily concerned with the delineation of Socrates 
and the Socratic philosophy, as Plato then apprehended 
it, may have been written partly in Megara, partly 
after his return thence to Athens; that he then went 
to Egypt and Cyrene; that during this journey or 
immediately after it he formed the views which led 
him decidedly beyond the Socratic stand-point,—at any 
rate then first resolved to proclaim them by his mas- 
ter’s mouth ; and thus this second epoch of his literary 
activity might commence about four or five years after 
Socrates’ death. But all this is mere conjecture, and 
cannot be substantiated. 

Among the writings of this time the Pheedrus seems 
to be the earliest.°° The Gorgias and Meno may have fol- 
lowed ; their subject and treatment allying them, more 
than any dialogues of this class, to the Protagoras.” 
From the well-known anachronism in the Meno,°% it 
would appear that this work was published not much later 
than 495 2.0.” The Thesetetus is connected with the 


96 My own arguments in favour expressly called 6 vty veworh eiAn- 
of this supposition are given p. 130 gas ra IloAvkpdrovs xphuara, which 


sq.: cf. 112 sq. in this case can only be said from 
7 The Euthydemns is omitted, the stand-point of the author, not 
for the reasons given on p. 84. of Socrates; on the other hand, if 
28: CE. De 98,9. the incident was still recent, and 


® On the one hand Ismenias is Plato’s indignation at it still fresh, 
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Meno by its subject-matter; the Meno (89 C sq. 96 D 
sqq.) reduces the question of the teachableness of virtue 
to the preliminary question, ‘ Is virtue knowledge ?’ but 
at the same time recognises that virtuous conduct can 
also spring from right opinion ; the Theztetus enquires 
into the conception of knowledge, and its relation to 
right opinion. In point of date also, the Theztetus 
seems to approximate to the Meno. For if it was not 
written at the time of the Corinthian war, we cannot 
place it much earlier than 368 Bc. It is, however, 
very unlikelythat Plato should at so late a period have 
thought so elementary an enquiry to be necessary, for 
we find him in other dialogues!" treating the distine- 
tion of knowledge and opinion as a thing universally 
acknowledged, and of which it was sufficient merely to 
remind his readers. Yet if, on the other hand, we 
place the Thextetus later than 368 B.c., the greater 
number of Plato’s most comprehensive and important 
works must be crowded into the two last decades of | 
his life: this is in itself not probable, and it becomes 
still less so when we remember that in these twenty 
years occurred the two Sicilian journeys, and the 
alteration in the Platonic philosophy spoken of by 
Aristotle ; which latter is so entirely untraceable in 
the writings of Plato that we are forced to assign it to 
a later date.!°? It is therefore almost certain that the 


it can easily be imagined how he gether with emiornun, Séta and 
came to allow this remarkable afo@yo1s appear, plainly the two 


anachronism. concepts, the separation of which 
=6f.2.18, 31. from Knowledge is the subject of 
101 Tim. 51 D sq.; Rep. v. 477 enquiry in the Theetetus. 

A, E; vii. 533 E; Symp. 202 A; 102 The Laws form an exception 


also Parmen. 155 D, where, to- considering their general attitude 
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Thextetus must have been written a short time after 
the Meno; most likely between 392 and 390 2.0.1% 
The Sophist is connected with the Theztetus in a 
manner which seems to show that Plato not only meant 
in the former to refer his readers expressly to the 
latter, but also to prepare the way, in the conclusion 
of the Theetetus, for a further enquiry of a like 
nature.! The Politicus, too, is immediately connected 
with the Sophist ;! and there is in both dialogues the 
announcement of a third discussion on the conception 
of a philosopher; a promise which Plato, for some 
reason unknown to us, never fulfilled. If this is not 
sufficient to prove that all these dialogues were com- 
posed in direct sequence, without the interruption of 


we cannot expect them to touch 
upon the metaphysics of Plato’s 
later doctrines. 

103 The point which Ueberweg, 
Plat. Schrift. 227 sqq., lays stress 
upon in support of his own and 
Munk’s supposition that the Theee- 
tetus was written before 368, seems 
to me much too uncertain to prove 
anything. On the contrary, it 
harmonizes very well with the 
common view, that Euclid and 
Theodorus play a part in the 
Theetetus; and with them, 
not long before the time assigned 
for the composition of the dialogue, 
Plato had had friendly intercourse. 
Cf. p. 18, 31. 

104 In the Theetetus, after it has 
been shown that of the different 
definitions of Knowledge, emiornun, 
as alodnoıs, Sdta aAanOhs, ddta 
G&ANOnS meTa Adyou, NO One is SA- 
tisfactory (210 A); Socrates says 
in conclusion that he must now 


depart to the court; Ewdev de, & 
Bewöwpe, Setpo mdrAw Amavr@uerv, 
In reference to this, the Sophist 
opens with the words of Theo- 
dorus: Kata nv xs ÖnoAoylar, 
& Sdéxpates, Hrouev. It is true, 
the concluding words of the Thex- 
tetus would not certainly esta- 
blish any design of a continua- 
tion in further dialogues (Bonitz, 
Plat. Stud. II., 41 in reference to 
the end of the Laches and Prota- 
goras); but if Plato has connected 
them with such a continuation, 
we may in this case certainly sup- 
pose that he refers to them in 
it; and, again, the beginning of 
the Sophist would have been unin- 
telligible to his readers if it was 
separated from the Thevtetus by 
a very great interval and by a 
series of other dialogues. 

‚5 Politicus, init.; Sophist, 216 
C sq. 








|| 
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other works, it is at any rate clear that Plato when he 
undertook the Sophist had already planned the Politi- 
cus, and he probably allowed himself no great delay in 


the execution of his design. 


We cannot be so certain 


about the Theetetus; but it is unlikely that many 
years can have intervened between this dialogue and 
the Sophist ; and thus there is some ground for believ- 
ing that the Sophist and Politicus also were composed 
before the first Sicilian journey, or about that time.’ 


106 Ueberweg, Plat. Schrift. 275 
sq., following Munk’s example, 
places the Theztetus trilogy far 
later. His chief evidence lies 
in the observation that the move- 
ment in the Ideas maintained 
by the Sophist (vide on this 
point, supra, note 42) must belong 
to a later form of the doctrine 
than the view of their abso- 
lute immutability which is im- 
pugned therein. Still, however, 
the question remains whether the 
view attacked here is that known 
to us as Plato’s from writings 
like the Phedo, the Timaus, 
&e. (ef. p. 215 sq.), and whether 
the view of the Ideas as moving 
and animated, sinks into the 
background in the remaining dia- 
logues besides the Sophist (that it 
is not quite wanting was shown 
loc. cit.), because he had not yet 
found it out, or because it lay too 
far out of the dominant tendency 
of his thoughts, and the difficulty 
of bringing it into harmony with 
other more important designs was 
too great to allow him to follow it 
out further; or whether we have 
in the Sophist really a later form 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and not 
rather an attempt (subsequently 
abandoned) to include motion in 


the concept of the Ideas. The 
last supposition, besides the other 
reasons alleged for the priority of 
the Sophist to the Parmenides and 
of the Politicus to the Republic, 
at once fakls to the ground when 
we consider that in the account of 
the theory of Ideas known to us 
from Aristotle the characteristic 
of motion is wanting throughout, 
and moreover this deficiency is 
expressly made an objection to the 
doctrine (ef. Part ii. b. 220, 2nd 
edit.); so that the Sophist cannot 
be considered as an exposition of 
the Ideas’in their latest form, but 
merely as the transition to it. 
Ueberweg further (p. 290 sq.) 
thinks that he discerns in the 
Politieus, as well as in the Pheedo, 
anthropological views which must 
be later than those of the Timaus. 
The incorrectness of this remark 
will be proved later on (in chap- 
ter viii.). Finally Schaarsehmidt 
(Samml. d. plat. Schrift. 239 sq.) 
endeavours to point out in the 
same dialogue a whole series of 
imitations of the Laws, but I 
cannot enter upon the theory here 
in detail; I have, however, not 
found one out of all the passages 
which he quotes, which contradicts 
the supposition that the Politicus 
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The Parmenides refers to the Sophist,'” the Philebus 
to the Parmenides ;'% and both the Philebus and the 


Politieus!® are presupposed by the Republic.!!? 


These 


dialogues must therefore have succeeded one another 


in the above order.!!! 


The precise date of each, and 
where the Euthydemus and Cratylus came in among: 


them, cannot be ascertained; the Symposium was pro- 


is one of Plato’s works which pre- 
ceded the Laws. 

107 T have endeavoured to show 
the probability of this (in Plat. 
Stud. 186 sq. 192 sq.) by a com- 
parison of Parm. 128 E sq. with 
Soph. 253 D, 251 A; Parm. 143 
A B, 145 A with Soph. 244 B sq., 
254 D sq.; Parm. 133 C with 
Soph. 255 C. 

198, Supra, ‘70,56. 

109 With regard to the latter I 
shall content myself with referring 
to Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ui. 303 
sq. and chapter viii. of this volume, 
and with the remark that there 
seems to me to be no occasion 
for the conjecture that we have it 
not in its original shape, but in a 
second elaboration (Alberti, Jahrb. 
f. Philol. Suppl. N. F. 1, 166 sq.) 

110 When it is said, Rep. vi. 
505 B: aAda phy Töde Ye oloda, 
Sri Tois ev moAAols dovn SoKet 
elvar Td Gyabdy, Tots de Koworepous 
&pövnois, when the question which 
forms the subject of the Philebus 
is thus discussed here as if it were 
a well-known one, and the two 
theories there criticised at length 
are dismissed with a few remarks, 
we cannot help seeing here in the 
Repub. a direct allusion to the 
Philebus, just asin the above-cited 
passages of the latter we' find an 


allusion to the Parmenides; in the 


Phzdo, 72 E (supra, p. 83, 91), to 


the Meno; in the Laws, v. 739 B 
sq. (cf. Plat. Stud. 16 sq.) to the 
Republic. 

111 Ueberweg, p. 204 sq., ob- 
serves correctly that in the So- 
phist, and in a still higher degree 
in the Philebus (to which the 
present work refers later on, in 
chapter vi.), there are many 
points of agreement with the later 
form of the doctrine of Ideas 
as represented by Aristotle. But 
it does not follow that these dia- 
logues are later than all those in 
which these points of agreement do 
not appear in the same way. As 
soon as the theory of Ideas arrived 


at a definite completion it must have ° 


also comprehended those views with 
which its later form was connected ; 
but Plato would only have had oc- 
ersion to bring these views into 
prominence if the doctrine of Ideas 
as such had been propounded with 
the object of a dialectical diseus- 
sion; while in expositions like the 
Republic and the Timzus, the chief 
object of which is the applieation 
of the theory of Ideas to the world 
of morality and the world of nature, 
they would not be mentioned. Ue- 
berweg, however, himself remarks 
of the Timzeus that the construe- 
tion of the world-soul goes on the 
same lines as that in the Sophist 
and Philebus. Cf. also p. 137, 106. 
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bably written in 384 B.c.,!!2 but this fact gives us little 
help as to the chronology of the other works, since 
we cannot with certainty determine the place of the 
Symposium among the Platonic writings. Possibly 
Plato may have been prevented by his first Sicilian 
journey from completing the Trilogy of the Sophist,!% 
and after the dialectical labour of the Parmenides he 
may have set aside his intended enquiry concerning the 
ideal philosopher, and produced instead in the Sym- 
posium and the Phedo those matchless descriptions 
which show us in the one the wise man enjoying his 
life, and in the other drawing near to death.'* The 
Philebus forms the most direct preparation for the 
Republic and the Timezus, and therefore we may sup- 
pose that in order of time, too, it immediately preceded 
them. These two dialogues must certainly be assigned 
to Plato’s maturity: !!® the only approximation we can 





"2 The mention (Symp. 193 A) 
of the Arcadian dwoıkıawds, which, 
according to Diodor. xy. 12, took 
place in the autumn of Olymp. 98, 
4 (385 B.c.), is probably to be ex- 
plained by supposing Plato to have 
been induced by the recent impres- 
sion of that event to commit an 
anachronism tolerable only in the 
mouth of Aristophanes, and under 
the influence of his overflowing 
humour. 

MS Supra, p. 137. 

™4 It will be shown later on (in 
chap. ix.) that we have no reason 
for considering, with Ueberweg, 
that the Phedo was later than the 
Timzus. 

115 The seventh Platonic letter 
(vide p. 17, 30) does actually 
speak as if Plato had written the 


Republic before his first Sicilian 
journey ; and in modern times 
there have been many scholars of 
note to support the assumption 
that Aristophanes in the Ecclesi- 
azusee (Ol. 97, 1, B.c. 391) satirised 
the Platonic state, getting his ma- 
terials either from the Republic or 
from orally delivered doctrines to 
the same effect. We may name 
Morgenstern, Spengel, Bergk, Mei- 
neke, Tehorzewski, and others; 
vide the references apud Schnitzer 
(Aristoph. Werke x. 1264 sq.); 
Susemihl, loc. cit. ii. 296. But 
such a doubtful source as the 
seventh letter cannot be allowed 
much weight; and with regard to 
Aristophanes, I can only agree with 
Susemihl (to whom I content my- 
self with referring, as he gives the 
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make to a more precise date is through the fact that 
the Critias has not only been handed down to us in an 
unfinished state, but was apparently never anything 


else than a fragment.!® 


This phenomenon argues 


some external hindrance which prevented the com- 
pletion of the work, and we are thus led to think of 


views of his predecessors in full) 
that the Platonie Republie is not 
contemplated in the Ecclesiasuze. 
If the attack was aimed at some 
definite person, the poet, to make 
himself intelligible to the mass of 
his audience, would undoubtedly 
have marked out this person (in 
spite of the new laws against 
ridiculing people on the stage, 
which still did not restrain others 
from personalities against Plato, 
supra, p. 36, 82), as clearly as he 
had done in a hundred other cases. 
This is not done; and in verse 578 
he says explicitly that ‘these pro- 
jects,’ which have been supposed 
to parody Plato, ‘ have never yet 
been set on foot.” Nor do the con- 
tents of the play necessitate any 
reminiscence “of Plato; broadly 
speaking, it is concerned, as the 
poet repeats and asserts beyond 
possibility of mistake, with the 
same moral and political cireum- 
stances as the Knights, Wasps, 
Lysistrata, and Thesmophoriazuse, 
in which there had been no altera- 
tion since Thrasybulus was re- 
stored. The community of women 
and goods is brought on the stage 
as a democratic extreme, not as the 
mere fancy of an aristocratic doc- 
trinaire. The resemblance to Plato 
in some particular traits, e.g. verse 
590 sq., 635 sq., in my opinion 
(which differs from Susemihl’s, 
ii. 297) is not so special as to pre- 
clude the possibility of these traits 


having arisen quite independently 
from the supposition of such a 
community existing on Greek soil. 
Such particular instances must not 
be pressed too far, or we shall get at 
last a connection between Ecclesia- 
suze, 670, Av 8 amodin y adtds 
dace, and the corresponding Gospel 
precept. There is nothing to be 
said for the supposition (Ueberweg, 
Plat. Schr. 212 sq.) that Aristo- 
phanes had in his eye Plato’s oral 
teaching, for in this case we should 
all the more expect something to 
point out that Praxagora was in- 
debted to Plato for her knowledge, 
or at least (if Aristophanes had 
suddenly become too cautious to 
venture what others had ventured 
and could venture without any dan- 
ger) to the Philosophers: it is, 
moreover, very improbable that 
Plato had at that time so far de- 
veloped his theory of the State as 
to require community of wives and 
the participation of the women in 
war and government. Besides, 
there is the fact that Ueberweg 
(loc. cit. 128) plainly makes Plato’s 
activity as a teacher begin 3-4 
years, at earliest. after the represen- 
tation of the Ecelesiazuse. Again, 
Rep. v. 452 A, 456 C, throughout 
contains no allusions to any plea- 
santries which the comedians had 
already indulged in at the expense 
of his proposals. 
16 Supra, 49, 9. 
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the two last Sieilian journeys and the troubles they 
entailed.!” Even independently of this, we could 
hardly place the Republic and the Timzus later than 
the years in which those troubles occurred, or there 
would not have been time for Plato to write the Laws 
and to modify his system, as Aristotle tells us he did. 
Supposing the Republic to have been finished before 
the second Sicilian journey, therefore in 370-368 B.c., 
and the Critias to have been interrupted by the third 
journey in 361-2 2.c.,!®there would then be an interval 
sufficient for a comprehensive, thoughtful and artistic 
work like the former; for studies preparatory to the 
Timzus, which despite its deficiencies in natural 
science, and the help derived from Philolaus and other 
predecessors, must doubtless have occupied a consider- 
able time;!!° and sufficient also to account for the 
striking difference in tone and style between the two 
dialogues—a difference not so entirely dependent 
on the diversity of their contents,!? as to make a 
further explanation, from the more advanced age of 
the author, unwelcome.!?! Plato’s experiences in Syra- 


117 Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 120 To which alone Susemihl 





503, agrees with this. 

"8 On the chronology cf. p. 
32 sqq. 

1% Before writing the Republic, 
Plato could not have entered upon 
these studies, at least if at that 
time he had not yet conceived the 
plan of the Timzeus: and that this 
is really so is likely from the fact 
that the Republic contains no 
allusion to the persons who appear 
in the beginning of the Timeus, 


nor to the dialoguo carried on with 
them. 


would here suppose a reference. 

121 The solemn dogmatic tone of 
the Timzus is partly connected 
with purposcd avoidance of a dia- 
lectical treatment, partly with the 
adoption of the Pythagorean 
Physics and the writings of Philo- 
laus. Still, however, we cannot 
maintain that these reasons ren- 
dered a lueid exposition through- 
out impossible; and as, on the 
other hand, in spite of the difference 
of subject, similar traits are met 
with in the Laws, we may con- 
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cuse may have led him to abandon the further repre- 
sentation of the ideal state, begun in the Critias and 
designed for Hermocrates; and in its stead, after his 
own practical failure, to give account to himself and 
to the world, of the principles which must guide the 
philosopher in such enterprises; and also to enquire 
what means under existing circumstances are at his 
disposal, That this work is later than the Republic 
and belongs to Plato’s old age is beyond question ;! 
that he devoted much time to it is also evident, not 
only because of its compass, which is greater than any 
other of his works, but from the mass of legislative 
detail it contains. The Republic too may have occu- 
pied him for several years, and it is possible that the 
different parts may have appeared separately, but this 
theory has no trustworthy evidence to support ite 


jecture that they were in some statement not only lacks authen- 





degree at least owing to Plato's 
advancing years and increasing 
inclination to Pythagorean specu- 
iations. 

122 We shall speak with greater 
detail on this point later on (in 
chap. xi.). Provisionally may be 
compared, besides the statements 
quoted pp. 138, 110; OB ese; the 
assertion (in Diog. iii. 37, Suid. 
@irdcopos, Tporcydueva 7. IIAdr. 
didos. c. 24) that Philippus of 
Opus published the Laws from a 
rough draft of Plato's. 

123 Its only authority is in the 
assertion quoted p. 92, 1, in Gel- 
lius, that Xenophon composed the 
Cyropeedia in opposition to the 
Platonic State, lectis ex eo duobus 
fere libris qui primi in volgus 
exierant. But this anonymous 


ticity, but carries with it its own 
refutation. Neither at the end 
of the second book of the Re- 
public nor in any other passage 
between the beginning of the first 
and the end of the third is there 
a single paragraph which could 
justify the supposition of a special 
publication of the part so far 
finished, and so much at least must 
have appeared to induce Xenophon 
to write the Cyropedia; Gellius, 
however, openly presupposes our 
division of the books, already 
familiar to Thrasyllus (Diog. iii. 
57). Compare on these questions 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 88 
sq., whose judgment is more cor- 
rect than Ueberweg’s, Plat. Schr. 
212, 
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Nor is there any proof or likelihood that he recast the 
dialogue a second time.! Modern critics have en- 
deavoured to separate the first and last book from the 
rest of the work, but neither tradition nor valid inter- 
nal evidence favours the supposition; while on the 
other hand the artistic and essential unity which 
appears throughout is an unanswerable argument to the 








contrary.!?° 


14 According to Diog. ili. 37 
Euphorio and Panetius reported : 
TOAAGKIS Eotpauuevnv edpnedaı Thy 
apxhv THs moAırelas. Dionys. De 
Comp. verb. p. 208 f. R; and 
Quintil. viii. 6, 64, says more pre- 
cisely: the first four (or according 
to Dion the first eight) words of the 
Republic were written in many 
different arrangements, on a tablet 
found after Plato's death. But from 
that we cannot with Dionysius, 
loc. cit., go so far as to conclude 
that Plato was engaged in polishing 
his writings up to the time of his 
death ; we plainly have here to do 
rather with an experiment before 
publication to see how the opening 
words would look in different posi- 
tions. Still less must we magnify 
these corrections of style into a 
Separate revision of the whole 
work. 

125 Itwas, as is well known, Her- 
mann, Plat. i. 537 sq., who put 
forward the assertion that the first 
book was originally a separate and 
independent work of Plato’s first 
or Socratic period, and was after- 
wards prepared as an introduction 
to the Republic, and that the tenth 
book was only added after a longer 
| period. Also that the 5th, 6th, 


and 7th books were inserted be- 
tween the 4th and the 8th book by 
way of a supplement. However, 
he has not shown much care in sub- 
stantiating this sweeping assertion. 
I will not here enter into particu- 
lars, because Hermann’s assump- 
tion has already been tested, with 
especial reference to the first book, 
by Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 67 sq., 
675 sq., and Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. 11. 65 sqq. I would only 
point out that the end (x. 608 
C sq.) is already prepared for in 
the introduction (1. 330 D). The 
discussion on Justice, to which 
the whole of Ethies and Polities is 
subordinated, starts from the re- 
mark, that only the just man 
awaits the life in the world to 
come with tranquillity ; and at the 
end it returns, after settling all 
the intermediate questions, to the 
starting point, to find its sublime 
conclusion in the contemplation of 
reward in the world to come. This 
framework at once proves that we 
have to deal with a single self- 
consistent work, which with all its 
freedom in working out the details 
and additions during the process 
of elaboration, is still designed in 
accordance with a definite plan, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE CHARACTER, METHOD, AND DIVISION OF THE 
PLATONIC PHILOSOPHY. 


THE Platonic philosophy is on the one side the com- 
pletion of the Socratie; but on the other, an extension 
and an advance upon it. As Socrates in his philosophie 
enquiries concerned himself with the moral quite as 
much as with the intellectual life—as with him right 
action was inseparably united with right cognition, 
philosophy with morality and religion, being indeed 
one and the same thing--so is it in Plato; and as the 
aim of the one philosopher was to ground intelligence 
and conduct on conceptual knowledge, so to the other 
the standard of all action and of all convictions is the 
contemplation of universal ideas. Plato’s views con- 
cerning the problem and principle of philosophy thus 
rest entirely on a Socratic basis. But that which had. 
been with Socrates only a universal axiom became with 

Plato a system ; that which the former had laid down | 
as the principle of knowledge was announced by 
the latter as the principle of metaphysics. Socrates 





had sought that conceptual knowledge for which he — 


claimed existence, but he had only reduced to their 
primary concept particular activities and phenomena 
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in eonnection with the given case. He had never 
attempted to gain a whole from scientifically combined 
concepts, and thus to explain the totality of the Real. 
He confined himself on principle to ethical enquiries, 
and even these he pursued, not systematically, but in 
a merely inductory manner. It was Plato who first 
expanded the Socratic philosophy into a system, com- 
bined its ethics with the earlier natural philosophy, 
and founded both in dialectics, or the pure science of 
ideas. But the necessity immediately became apparent 
of a principle not only to guide thought in the scien- 
tific method, but also to interpret material things in 
their essence and existence. Plato, in transcending 
the Socratic ethics, transcends also the Socratic accep- 
tation of conceptual knowledge. The cognition of 
ideas, Socrates had said, is the condition of all true 
knowledge and right action. Therefore, concludes 
Plato, logical thought is alone true knowledge. All 
other ways of knowing—presentation, envisagement— 
afford no scientific certainty of conviction. But if the 
knowledge of the idea is alone real knowledge, this 
can only be, according to Plato, because that alone 
is a knowledge of the Real; because true Being be- 
longs exclusively to the essence of things presented 
in the idea, and to all else, in proportion only as it 
participates in the idea. Thus the idealizing of the 
concept, which with Socrates had been a logical postu- 
late involving a certain scientific dexterity, dialectical 
impulse, and dialectical art, was now raised to the 
objective contemplation of the world, and _ perfected 
into a system. 
*L 
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This, however, was impossible without introdueing 
a sharper discrimination between intellectual and moral 
activity. Their direct and unconditional unity, which 
Socrates had demanded, can only be maintained so 
long as no advance is made beyond his general view of 
the two-sided problems. The moment we proceed to 
particulars—either, on the one hand, examining the con- 
ditions of scientific thought, and directing that thought 
to subjects of no immediate moral import ; or, on the 
other, fixing the attention more steadily on that which 
is peculiar to moral activities and their various mani- 
festations—we can no longer conceal from ourselves 
that there is a difference, as well as a connection, be- 
tween knowledge and action. It will be shown here- 
after that this difference forced itself upon Plato too: 
herein, however, as in his whole conception of philo- 
sophy, he is far less widely separated than Aristotle 
from his master. He distinguishes more sharply than 
the one between the moral direction of the will and 
scientific cognition, but does not therefore, like the 
other, make philosophy an exclusively theoretical ac- 
tivity. He completes the Socratic ethics not only 
with dialectical but with physical investigations: the 
latter, however, never prosper in his hands; and what- 
ever may be the obligations of this branch of en- 
quiry to Plato, it is certain that his genius and 
zeal for natural science were far inferior to those of 
Aristotle, and that his achievements in this department 
bear no comparison with those of his scholar, either in 
extent of knowledge, acuteness of observation, exact- 
ness of interpretation, or fruitfulness of result. He 
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gives to concepts, as separate substances, the reality 
of Ideas; but in holding Ideas to be the only reality, 
and material things, as such, to be devoid of essence, 
and non-existent, he makes impossible to himself the 
explanation of the phenomenal world. He perfects the 
conceptual philosophy into a system, but is not im- 
pelled, like his successor, to enter deeply into par- 
ticulars: to him the idea only is the true object of 
thought; the individual phenomenon possesses no in- 
terest. He can indeed make use of it to bring to light 
the idea in which it participates, but that thorough 
completeness with which Aristotle works his way through 
empirical data is not his concern. The study of par- 
ticulars seems to him scarcely more than an intellectual 
pastime, and if he has for awhile occupied himself with 
it, he always returns, as if wearied out, to the contem- 
plation of pure ideas. In this respect, also, he stands 
midway between Socrates and Aristotle; between the 
philosopher who first taught the development of the 
concept from presentation or envisagement, and him 
who more completely than any other Greek thinker has 
carried it into all the spheres of actual existence. In 
the same proportion, however, that Plato advanced 
beyond Socrates, it was inevitable that he should go 
back to the pre-Socratic doctrines, and regard as his 
eo-disciples those who were then seeking to apply those 
theories to the perfecting of the Sccratic doctrine. To 
what an extent he did both is well known. Plato is 
the first of the Greek philosophers who not merely 
knew and made use of his predecessors, but consciously 
completed their principles by means of each other, and 
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bound them all together in one higher principle. What 
Socrates had taught with regard to the concept of 
knowledge; Parmenides and Heraclitus, the Megarians 
and Cynics, on the difference between knowledge and 
opinion ; Heraclitus, Zeno, and the Sophists, on the 
subjectivity of sense perception—all this he built up 
into a developed theory of knowledge. The Eleatic 
principle of Being, and the Heraclitean of Becoming, 
the doctrine of the unity and that of the multiplicity 
of things, he has, in his doctrine of Ideas, quite as 
much blended as opposed ; while at the same time he has 
perfected both by means of the Anaxagorean conception 
of Spirit, the Megaro-Socratic conception of the Good, 
and the idealised Pythagorean numbers. These latter, 
properly understood, appear in the theory of the World- 
soul, and the Mathematical laws, as the mediating ele- 
ment between the idea and the world of sense. Their 
one element, the concept of the Unlimited, held 
absolutely and combined with the Heraclitean view 
of the sensible world, gives the Platonic definition 
of Matter. The cosmological part of the Pythagorean 
system is repeated in Plato’s conception of the uni- 
verse: while in his theory of the elements and of 
physies proper, Empedocles and Anaxagoras, and more 
distantly the Atomistic and older Ionic natural philo- 
sophies, find their echoes. His psychology is deeply 
coloured with the teaching of Anaxagoras on the 
immaterial nature of mind, and with that of Pytha- 
goras on immortality. In his ethics, the Socratic basis 
.can as little be mistaken as, in his politics, his sym- 
pathy with the Pythagorean aristocracy. Yet Plato 
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is neither the envious imitator that calumny has called 
him, nor the irresolute eclectic, who only owed it to 
favouring circumstances that what was scattered about 
in earlier systems united in him to form a harmonious 
whole. We may say more truly that this blending of 
the rays of hitherto isolated genius into one focus is the 
work of his originality and the fruit of his philosophic 
principle. The Socratic conceptual philosophy is from 
the outset directed to the contemplation of things in 
all their aspects, the dialectic combination of those 
various definitions of which now one, and now another, 
is mistaken by a one-sided apprehension for the whole— 
to the reduction of the multiplicity of experience to 
its permanent base.! Plato applies this method uni- 
versally, seeking not merely the essential nature of 
moral activities, but the essential nature of the Real. 
He is thus inevitably directed towards the assumptions 
of his predecessors, which had all started from some 
true perception; but while these assumptions had re- 
lated entirely and exclusively to one another, Platc’s 
scientific principles required that he should fuse them 
all into a higher and more comprehensive theory cf 
the world. As therefore Plato’s knowledge of the 
earlier doctrines gave him the most decided impulse 
in the development of the Socratic teaching, it was 
conversely that development which alone enabled 
him to use the combined achievements of the other 
philosophers for his own system. The Socratic con- 
ceptual philosophy was transplanted by him into the 
fruitful and well-tilled soil of the previous natural 


1 Cf. Part i. page 93, 95 sqq. 
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philosophy, thence to appropriate to itself all kindred 
matter ; and in thus permeating the older speculation 
with the spirit of Socrates, purifying and. reforming it. 
by dialectic, which was itself extended to metaphysical 
speculation,—in thus perfecting ethics by natural phi- 
losophy, and natural philosophy by ethics—Plato has 
accomplished one of the greatest intellectual creations 
ever known. Philosophy could not indeed permanently 
remain in the form then given to it. Aristotle soon 
made very essential alterations in the theories of his 
master; the older Academy itself could not maintain 
them in their purity, and the later systems that thought 
to reproduce the system of Plato were self-deceived. 
But this is precisely Plato’s greatness,—that he was 
able to give the progress of Philosophy an impulse so 
powerful, so far transcending the limits of his own 
system, and to proclaim the deepest principle of all 
right speculation—the Idealism of thought—with such 
energy, such freshness of youthful enthusiasm, that to 
him, despite all his scientific deficiencies, belongs the 
honour of for ever conferring philosophic consecration. 
on those in whom that principle lives. 

In Plato’s scientific method, also, we recognise the 
deepening, the purification and the progress of the So- 
cratic philosophy. From the principle of conceptual 
knowledge arises, as its immediate consequence, that dia- 
lectic of which Socrates must be considered the author.” 
But while Socrates contented himself with developing 


2 The dialectic of Zeno and the dialectic as areal agent in defining: 
Sophists differs in being concerned the concept. 
with refutation only : Socrates uses 
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the concept out of mere envisagement, Plato further de- 
manded that conceptual science should be drawn out by 
methodical classification into a system; while Socrates, 
in forming concepts, starts from the contingencies of the 
given case, and never goes beyond the particular, Plato 
requires that thought shall rise, by continued analysis, 
from conditioned to unconditioned, from the phenome- 
non to the idea, from particular ideas to the highest and 
most universal. The Socratic dialectic only set itself 
to gain the art of right thinking for the immediate use 
of individuals, to purify their crude presentations into 
concepts: the practice of dialectic was therefore at the 
same time education; intellectual and moral activity 
coincided, as much for the work of the philosopher in 
itself as for its effect on others. The Platonic dialectic, 
on the other hand, was subservient to the formation of a 
system : it has, therefore, as compared with the Socratic, 
larger outlines and a more fixed form. What in the one 
was a matter of personal discipline, in the other becomes 
conscious method reduced to general rules; whereas 
the former aimed at educating individuals by true con- 
cepts, the latter seeks out the nature and connection 
of concepts in themselves: it enquires not merely into 
moral problems and activities, but into the essential 
nature of the Real, proposing as its end a scientific 
representation of the universe. But Plato does not go 
so far in this direction as Aristotle ; the technicalities 
of logic were not formed by him, as by his pupil, into 
an exact, minutely particularising theory; neither for 
the derivation nor for the systematic application of 
concepts does he summon to his aid such a mass of 


=> 
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experimental material. He cares far less for that equal 
spread of scientific knowledge into all departments 
which Aristotle desired, than for the contemplation of 
the idea as such. He regards the Empirical partly as 
a mere help to the attainment of the Idea—a ladder to 
be left behind if we would gain the heights of thought ; 
partly as a type of the nature and inherent force 
cf the ideas—a world of shadows, to which the Philo- 
sopher only temporarily descends, forthwith to return 
into the region of light and of pure being.” Whereas, 
therefore, Socrates in the main confines himself to a 
search for concepts, the cognition of which is for him 
moral education ; whereas Aristotle extends induction 
and demonstration, purely in the interests of science, 
over all the Actual,—the special peculiarity of Plato 
is that moral,education, intellectual teaching, anc, in 
science itself, the formation of concepts and. their 
development, in spite of partial separation, are yet, 
with him, internally held together and united by 
their common aim, both leading to that contempla- 
tion of the idea, which is at the same time life in 
the idea. This position is not indeed invariable. We 
see, in the dialogues, Socratic induction at first de- 
cidedly predominating over the constructive element, 
then both intermingling, and, lastly, inductive prepara- 
tion receding before systematic deduction ; correspond- 
ing to which there is also a gradual change from the 
form of conversation to that of continued exposition. 
But the fundamental character of the method is never 


8 Vide especially Rep. vi. 511 4 Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 23 sq. 
A sq. ; vil. 514 A sqq. 
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effaced; and however deeply Plato may sometimes go 
into particulars, his ultimate design is only to exhibit 
with all possible clearness and directness the Idea 
shining through the phenomenon; to point out its 
reflection in the finite; to fill with its light not only 
the intellect, but the whole man. 

This speciality in the philosophy of Plato explains 
the form which he selected for its communication. 
An artistic nature was indispensable for the produc- 
tion of such a philosophy; conversely, this philo- 
sophy would infallibly demand to be informed artis- 
tically. The phenomenon, placed in such direct rela- 
tion to the idea, becomes a beautiful phenomenon; 
the perception of the idea in the phenomenon an 
xsthetic perception.® Where science and life so com- 
pletely interpenetrate one another, as with Plato, 
science can only impart itself in lively description ; 
and as the communicating medium is ideal, this de- 
scription will necessarily be poetical. At the same 
time, however, the exposition must be dialectical, 
if it is to correspond with the subject matter of 
conceptual philosophy. Plato satisfies both these re- 
quirements in the philosophic dialogue, by means of 
which he occupies a middle position between the per- 
sonal converse of Socrates and the purely scientific con- 
tinuous exposition of Aristotle.© The Socratic conver- 
sation is here idealised, the contingency of its motives 


5 It is thus (says Plato him- 6 Aristotle chose the dialogue 
self in the Phedrus, 250 B, D; form only for popular writings, and 
Symp. 206 D), that the philo- apparently only in his Platonic 
sophie idea first dawns upon the period. 
consciousness. 
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and conduct is corrected by a stricter method—the 
defects of personalities are covered by artistic treat- 
ment. Yet the speciality of verbal intercourse, the 
reciprocal kindling of thought, is still retained. Phi- 
losophy is set forth, not merely as a doctrine, but’ 
as a living power, in the person of the true philo- 
sopher, and a moral and artistic effect is thus pro- 
duced, of a kind that would have been impossible to 
bare scientific enquiry. Unbroken discourse is doubt- 
less better suited to the latter ; and Plato himself shows 
this, for in proportion as his scientific discussions gain 
in depth and scope, they lose in freedom of conversa- 
tional movement. In the earlier works, this freedom 
not unfrequently disturbs the clearness of the logie, 
while in the dialectical dialogues of the middle order 
it is more and more subordinated to the logical deve- 
lopment of thought. In the later writings, dialogue is 
indeed employed with the accustomed skill for intro- 
ductory discussions or personal delineations ;“ but so 
far as the exposition of the system is concerned it 
sinks into a mere form, and in the Timzeus is discarded 
at the very commencement. We need not, with Her- 
mann,’ conclude from this that the form of dialogue 
had for Plato a merely external value; that, in fact, it 
was like some favourite and traditional fashion of dress. 


7 E.g. inthe Symposium, Pheedo, 
and first two books of the Re- 
publie. 

8 Cf.,on Plato’s oral instruction, 
pp. 25-2, and Hermann, Plat. 352. 
Steinhart (Plat. W. vi. 44) explains 
the withdrawal of the dialogue form 
in the Timzeus and Critias by say- 
ing that their subject was not 


adapted for dialogie exposition. 
This does not really contradict 
what has been observed above. 
Even where dialogue is employed 
throughout, there are many parts 
open to the same objection. 

® Loc. cit. 352, 354 sq. Ges. 
Abhdl. 285 sqq. 
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inherited from his predecessors, adopted in his first. 
attempts as a Socratic pupil, and then adhered to out 
of piety and loyal attachment, in opposition to general 
usage. He certainly had an external motive for the 
choice of this form in the conversations of his master, 
and a pattern for its artistic treatment in dramatic 
poetry, especially such as dealt with reflections, morals, 
and manners, like that of Epicharmus,!? Sophron,!! and 
Euripides; but it cannot be proved that before his 
time dialogue was already much in vogue for philoso- 
phic exposition; and even if it could, we might still 
be sure that Plato, independent and creative as he 
was, and endowed with rare artistic feeling, would 


10 Vide vol. i. page 362 sqq. 

1! Cf. page 8, note 11. 

2 Zeno, Sophron, and Alexa- 
menus of Teos are named as pre- 
decessors of Plato. It is hardly 
probable, however, that Zeno used 
the dialogue form (vide vol. 1. page 
494); the Prolegomena, c. 5, end, 
name Parmenides with him: an 
addition no doubt due to the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides. Of Sophron, 
whom Diogenes (iii. 18) says he 
copied, Aristotle remarks (Poetics, 
ce. 1, 1447, b. 9): oddey yap Gy Exoınev 
dvopdoa Kowdy Tovs SwHppovos Kal 
Bevapxov uluovs kal tTovs Swxpari- 
kovs Adyous. These mimes may 
indeed have been written in prose 
(Arist. ap. Athen. xi. 505 C), but 
are no proof of the existence of 
philosophie dialogues. Finally, 
Alexamenus may have written 
‘Socratic conversations ;’ but they 
must have been very unlike the 
Platonic dialogues, as Aristotle 
(ap. Athen. loc. cit.) classes them 
with Sophron’s mimes as prose 
tales, Adyot kat uinnaeıs (cf. on the 


passage Suckow’s Ferm. d. Plat. 
Schr. p.50 sq.). And this solitary 
instance of dialogue being used 
before Plato by a writer so little 
known and so unimportant cannot. 
go far to prove that the dialogie 
treatment of philosophie material 
was ‘established and popular. 
Indeed, it only became so through 
the Socratic school, in which the 
dialogue form was common enough. 
Vide’ Parti. pp. 198, 1 ; 204, a; 
205, 8; 206, 1; 207, 2; 242, 7; 
not to speak of the Memorabilia 
(with regard to the Diatribes of 
Aristippus, we do not know whe- 
ther they were composed in dia- 
logue form; and we are equally 
ignorant whether his twenty-five 
dialogues were genuine: v.p. 298). 
It is plain that the prevalence of 
dialogue in the Socratic school was 
due to its master. Perhaps, how- 
ever, when Plato wrote his first 
pieces, there were not, as yet, many 
Socratic dialogues extant. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 3, 2, cannot be alleged to 
prove the opposite. 
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never on such purely external grounds have held toa 
form all his life long, even when it was most irksome 
to him; that mere antiquity would not have deter- 
mined him in its choice, nor custom in its persistent 
employment, unless there had been the closest internal 
connection between that form and his whole concep- 
tion of philosophy. What this connection was Plato 
himself points out,!? when in the Phedrus (275 D) 
he censures writing, as compared with speech, with 
its inability to defend itself, and its openness to all 
attacks and misconceptions; for if this censure holds 
good of written exposition in general, Plato must have 
been conscious that even his dialogues could not en- 
tirely escape it. Yet, on the other hand, his convic- 
tion of the advantages of speech presupposes the de- 
sign of appropriating as far as possible those advantages 
to his writing, that ‘ image of the living and animated 
word ;’!* and if those advantages, in Plato’s opinion, 
depend upon the art of scientific dialogue,’ we may 


13 Cf. Schleiermacher, Plat. W. 
4. a. 17 sqq.; Brandis, Gr.-rom. 
Phil, vi. a. 154, 158 sqq. 

14 Pheedrus, 276 A. 

15 Pheedrus, 276 E: road & vipat, 
KaAAlwy otrovd) mepl aura ylyverat, 
bray Tis TH SiarectTiKH TEXYN xpa- 
nevos AaBov Wuxiy mpoojKxovcay 
-guTevn TE Kad omelpn met’ emiotn- 
wns Adyous, &c. Dialectic is first 
‘defined by Plato (Phedr. 266 
B) only as the art of forming 
logical concepts and of making 
divisions. Its most suitable form 
was dialogue, as we may see from 
‘the explanation of diaAexTix) as the 
art of scientific question and an- 
swer (Rep. vil. 531 E, 534 B, D; 


Cratylus, 390 C), from the etymo- 
logy given in Philebus, 57 E; Rep. 
vil. 582 A; vi. 511 B (against 
which the derivation ap. Xen. 
Mem. iv. 5, 12, proves nothing), 
and from the opposition between 
dialectic and rhetoric, in the 
Pheedrus, loc. cit. And this is 
expressly affirmed in the Prota- 
goras, p. 328 E sqq., where people 
are censured for purely continuous 
discourse, because, like books, they 
cannot either answer or ask ques- 
tions, and are therefore deficient - 
in those advantages which the 
Phadrus ascribes to oral instrue- 
tion (Hermann’s infelicitous con- 
jeeture, odx domep BiBAla, com- 
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reasonably derive from this his own application of that 
art. But the dialogues themselves manifest beyond 
possibility of mistake the design of compelling the. 
reader, by their peculiar form, to the independent 
origination of thoughts. ‘ Why should there so often 
be found in them, after the destruction of imaginary 
knowledge by the essentially Socratic method of prov- 
ing ignorance, only isolated and apparently uncon- 
nected lines of enquiry? why should some of these be 
hidden by others? why should the argument at last 
resolve itself in apparent contradictions? unless Plato 
presupposes his reader to be capable of completing 
by his own active participation what is wanting in 
any given enquiry, of discovering the central point 
in that enquiry, and of subordinating all the rest to. 
that one point—presupposes also that only such a 
reader will attain any conviction of having understood 
at all’! The above-named peculiarities are un- 
favourable to the systematic objective development of 
science. Since, therefore, Plato has employed them 
with the most consummate art and the most deliberate 
intention, he must have had a special reason for it, 
and this can only be that he considered objective expo- 
sition as generally insufficient, and sought instead for 
some other manner which should stimulate the reader 
to possess knowledge as a self-generated thing, in which 
objective instruction should be conditioned by previous 


pletely misses the sense of the to the Sophistic declamations: cf. 
passage). The dialogue is accord- 334 C sqq. 

ingly recommended (348 C) as the 16 A quotation from Brandis, 
best medium of instruction, and loc. cit. 159 sqq., with which I 
the retention of the dialogue form fully agree. 

repeatedly insisted on, as opposed 
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subjective culture. If this were the design of Plato, 
and he were at the same time convinced that the form 
of dialogue suited it better than continuous discourse, 
it naturally follows that he would select that form 
for his writings. Thought is to him a conversation 
‘of the soul with itself; 17 philosophic communica- 
tion, an engendering of truth in another; the logical 
element is therefore essentially dialogical. His writ- 
ings, too, were probably in the first instance designed, 
not for the general public,!? but for his friends, to whom 
he himself would have imparted them: they were in- 
tended to remind those friends of the substance of the 
scientific conversations he was accustomed to carry on 
with them, or perhaps as a substitute for these.” 
What therefore could be more natural than that he 
should adopt the form of their usual intercourse—that 
of the Socratic dialogue??? Stricter science, in the 
sequel, wisely abandoned this form; but for Plato it 
was according to nature, and he stands alone and un- 
approached among all writers of philosophic dialogues, 


17 Sophist, 263 E: didvom pev 
«ol Adyos TavTOv* TARY 6 pev Evrds 
Ths Wuxis mpds adtny Siadrorvyos avev 
pavis yevopevos TOUT ato Huy 
erwvondoen Sidvoiw . . Tode y am 
éxelyyns peuua dı& Tov oröuaros toy 
peta POdyyou kerAnraı Adyos. Cf. 
Theet. 189 E. 

18 There was as yet no book- 
selling in our sense of the term, 
although the first beginnings of it 
seem to come in that period. The 
usual method of making a work 
known was by means of recitation, 
which method Plato would have 
employed (vide p. 27, 56). The 
question arises whether Plato's 


writings had attained a circulation 
extending beyond his own school 
before his death. After that 
event, Hermodorus is taxed with 
having made a trade of selling 
Plato’s writings; cf. the passages 
quoted in chapter xiv. 

19 Vide p. 112. 

20 From their original determina- 
tion in this form we can partly ex- 
plain the freedom with which Plato 
in his dialogues makes use of and 
characterises living personages of 
his acquaintance, e.g. his brothers 
in the Republic. and in the intro- 
duction to the Parmenides. 
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before and after him, because in the case of no other 
writer did the conditions under which his dialogues 
were produced exist in similar measure—in his person 
that rare combination of intellectual and artistic gifts, 
in his philosophy that equal perfection and inner fusion 
of the theoretical and practical, of the philosophic 
Eros, and of dialectic. 

The central point of the dialogues is Socrates. Not 
only does he appear in most of them as the leader in 
conversation, in the rest as an acute and important 
listener and occasional speaker, but his personality is 
pre-eminently the bond which artistically unites the 
several pieces; and some of the most powerful and most 
delightful of the dialogues are devoted quite as much 
to the painting of this personality as to the philosophic 
development of doctrine.?! This trait is primarily a 
tribute of gratitude and veneration offered by the dis- 
ciple to his master. Plato is conscious that he owes 
to Socrates what is best in his spiritual life, and under 
this conviction, gives back to him in his writings the 
noblest fruits of the borrowed seed as his own. That 
Socrates should be brought forward was necessary, too, 
on artistic grounds; for the unity of the Platonic doc- 
trine, and the intimate connection of all the writings 
devoted to it, could in no way be more artistically re- 
presented than by their association with one and the 
same personality; and that the personality of Socrates 
was far more suitable than any other; that a nobler, 
pleasanter picture—a picture more capable of idealisa- 


1 Socrates is only omitted in and the omission is but one of its 
the Laws, the last of Plato’s works; peculiarities. 
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tion—resulted from Plato’s placing his opinions in the 
mouth of Socrates, instead of enunciating them him- 


self, needs no proof. 


His procedure has doubtless another and a deeper 
reason, rooted in the foundations of his manner of 
thought. Philosophy, according to his acceptation, 
being not merely a set of doctrines but the perfecting 
/ of the whole spiritual life ; and science, not a finished, 
communicable system, apart from the person that knows, 
but personal activity and mental development,—true 
philosophy could only be represented in the perfect 
philosopher, in the personality, words, and demeanour 


of Socrates.?? 


This view of philosophy is closely con- 
nected with another trait, 
individuality is marked with special clearness. 


by which Plato’s literary 
This is 


his employment of myths, which he loves to combine 
with philosophic enquiry, and especially to bring for- 
ward for the opening or conclusion of a discussion.” 


2 Cf. the striking observations 
of Baur, in his ‘Socrates and 
Christ,’ Tubingen Journal, 1837, 
8, 31-141, 

23 ] subjoin for convenience sake 
a list of all that properly belongs to 
this class : Protagoras, 320 C sqq., 
on Prometheus and Epimetheus 
and the origin of political virtue, 
perhaps from some writing of 
Protagoras; v. vol. i. page 578 
sq.;—Politicus, 269 C sqq., the 
changing world-periods: cf. the 
Laws, iv. 713, 13 sq., for a short 
mythic picture of the Golden Age; 
—Timens, 21 A sq.,and Critias, the 
cosmie revolutions, the Atlantides, 
and Athenians ;—Symposium, 189 
D sq., Aristophanes’ tale of how 
the difference in sex arose ;—Ibid. 


203 A sq., the begetting of Eros. 
Republic, iii. 414 D sqq., triple 
classification of men;—Phedrus, 
246 A sqq.; Meno, 81 A sqq.; 
Gorgias, 523 A sqq.; Phedo, 110 
B sqq.; Republic, x. 614 B sq.; 
Timeeus, 41 A sqq., the Soul, its 
pre-existence, wanderings, its con- 
dition hereafter, its recollection of 
previous perceptions. The whole 
investiture of the Timzeus is also 
mythic—the Demiurgus, together 
with the subordinate gods, and all 
the history of the creation of the 
world; so is the Name-giver of 
the Cratylus. I shall go more at 
length into the import of these 
myths in their proper places. 
The short narratives of the Cicadas 
and of Theuth have no esoteric 
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Here, however, another motive comes into play. On 
the one side, the mythus is the expression of the re- 
ligious and poetical character of the Platonic philo- 
sophy.*4 Plato makes use of the traditions of the 
popular faith and of the mysteries (in which beneath 
the veil of fable he divines a deeper meaning’) for the 
artistic representation of his ideas; he also extends and 
multiplies them by original inventions, which rise from 
the transparent personification of philosophic concep- 
tions, into lively epic description fully and exuberantly 
drawn out. But, on the other side, the mythus is not 
a mere garment, thrown over a thought that had pre- 
viously existed in a purely scientific shape; in many 
eases it is for Plato a positive necessity, and his 
masterly use of it is a consequence of the fact, that he 
does not turn back upon the path of reflection to seek 
a picture for his thought, but that from the very out- 
set, like a creative artist, he thinks in pictures: that 
the mythus does not reiterate that which the author 
has elsewhere dialectically expressed, but seizes by 
anticipation, as with a presentiment, that for which 
logical expression is still wanting. The Platonic 
myths, in short, almost always point to a gap in 
scientific knowledge: they are introduced where some- 
thing has to be set forth, which the philosopher indeed 
acknowledges as true, but which he has no means of 


reference to philosophic doctrines. 
Phedr. 259 A sq. 274 C sq. The 


legend of Gyges, Rep. xi. 359 D. 


sq., is used by Plato for the elu- 
eidation of a position, but is not 
introduced in his own name. Rep. 
vii. 514 sqq., is an allegory, out 


of which a myth could be con- 
structed, but the narrative form is 
wanting. 

24 On the religious signification 
of the Platonic myths, cf. Baur, 
loc. cit. 91 sqq.; Theol, Stud. u. 
Krit. 1837, 3, 552 sqq. 


*M 
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establishing scientifically.” This takes place chiefly 
in two cases: (1) when it is required to explain the 
origin of material things, the methodical derivation 
of which is impossible, according to the presupposi- 
tions of Plato’s system ;”® and (2) when circumstances 
are to be described which have no analogy with our 
present experience, and which cannot be more exactly 
delineated. The first is found in the mythological 
cosmogony of the Timzeus;”’ the second in the nar- 
rations concerning the future life and the primeval 
history of man; for the essential purport of these 
latter is also the determination of the state in which 
human society would find itself under altered, ideal 
conditions. When Plato in these cases adopts the 
mythical representation, he indirectly confesses that 
his ordinary style would be impossible to him. His 
myths are consequently not only a proof of his ar- 
tistic ability, and an effect of the intimate relation 
still subsisting between his philosophy and his poetry, 
but they also betray the boundaries of his methodical 
thought. However admirable in themselves, therefore, 
they are, in a scientific point of view, rather a sign of 


25 Plato himself shows this in general sense’ This cannot be 


his eschatologie myths: Pheedo, 
114 D; Gorg. 523 A, 527 A; and 
Timeus, 29 D, 59 C, he speaks of 
the einws widos. Stumpf (Verh. 
d. Plat. Gott, z. idee d. Gut. 37) 
confounds the myth with allegory 
in asserting (though he retracts 
the assertion virtually, p. 100), 
that ‘the myth excludes proba- 
bility, because, if taken literally, it 
could only be false, while it could 
only be true if understood in its 





got out of Plato’s words, and 
is in itself mistaken. The signi- 
fication of a myth is simply what- 
ever the author wishes to express 
by it: but must this be invariably 
true ? 

26 As will be shown in its proper 
place. 

2: The Name-giver of the Craty- 
lus and the gutoupyds rs KAluns of 
Republic, x. 597 B sqq., belong to 
this class. 
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weakness than of strength : 


they indicate the point at 


which it becomes evident that as yet he cannot be 
wholly a philosopher, because he is still too much of a 


poet.?8 


*8 Of. Hegel’s remarks, History 
of Philosophy, ii. 163 sqq. A. 
Jahn (Dissertatio Platonica, Bern, 
1839, p. 20 sqq.) has rather 
strengthened than refuted Hegel’s 
positicn, though his perverse philo- 
sophie assumptions have done much 
to obscure the simple understand- 
ing of the case; e.g. the arbitrary 
and unsatisfactory division of the 
myths(ibid. 31 sq.)into theological, 
psychological, cosmogonical, and 
physical—a division that reminds 
us of Sallust’s de Mundo, ec. 4. 
Deuschle(Plat.Sprachphil. 38 sqq. ; 
Ueber plat. Mythen, 3 sqq.)is much 
more satisfactory on the nature and 
import of Plato’s myths ; and Suse- 
mihl (Genet. Entw. i. 228, 283 
sq.) and Steinhart (Pl. W. vi. 73) 
in the main agree with him. He 
shows that the Platonic envisage- 
ment of the world, and the method 
of its development, was essentially 
ontological, not genetic ; and that, 
therefore, Platonic philosophy was 
not concerned, even if it had been 
able, to explain the genesis of the 
Existent. The Become, however, 
forced itself into consideration; 
and some form had to be found at 
once capable of a speculative con- 
tent, and demonstrating by its un- 
philosophic stamp the nothingness 
of the experiential substratum. 
This form was the mythus, ‘the 
value and charm of which’ (as 
Steinhart says, loc. cit.) ‘lie in 
that mysterious union of Being 
and Becoming, which, unattainable 
by cognition, may only be grasped 
by imagination and feeling ;’ the 


essential import of which is ‘to 
give a pictorial envisagement, 
where pure thought ean no longer 
help us, of the transition of the 
Idea into phenomena.’ We may, 
therefore, expect a mythical re- 
presentation ‘ wherever’ (Deuschle, 
Plat. M. 10) ‘ Plato’s doctrine in- 
volves a difficulty between true 
Being and a process of Becoming : 
the former belongs to intellectual 
investigation; the latter has to be 
brought before us by an envisage- 
ment which fills up its outlines.’ 
While acknowledging the ingenuity 
of these deductions, 1 am prevented 
by the following reasons from 
giving full adhesion to the theory. 
First, I cannot concede that Plato 
uses mythic representation only 
when he has to explain a process 
of Becoming. For (even to pass 
over Pheedr. 259 A sq., 274 C sq., 
and 247 C, 250 B; Rep. x. 597 B, 
where the Ideas themselves are 
thus treated) the myths in the 
Symposium and Politicus (as will 
be shown further on) are not con- 
cerned with the explanation of 
anything Become; in the former 
the object is to give a description 
of Eros—a definition through con- 
cepts—which might just as well 
have been given in purely dialectic 
form. But artistic considerations 
decided Plato to clothe his thought 
in the light and transparent en- 
velopment of the mythus. In the 
Politicus, he merely follows out 
the position that the reduction of 
statecraft to the pastoral art is at 
most applicable only to the golden 
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Plato’s more comprehensive and methodical de- 
velopment of philosophy necessitates also a clearer 
distinction of its several branches with him than with 


earlier philosophers. 


Yet the dividing lines, are not 


so sharply drawn in his writings as in those of Aris- 
totle ; nor is the precise determination of each branch 
quite certain.” Modern writers have not unfrequently 
ascribed to Plato classifications which are manifestly 
alien to him;%° and the same is true of the previously 


age, and that, applied to our own 
times, it is wrong and overlooks 
the real distinction between the 
two. All the philosophic opinions 
contained in the myth of the States- 
man might have been dispensed 
with as far as its immediate object 
is coneerned. Again, the myth of 
Rep. iii. does not stand in the 
place of an explanation. On this 
account, then, I cannot concede to 
Deuschle (Plat. M. 12) that a myth 
like that of the Symposium is 
necessary on philosophic grounds, 
though I entirely acknowledge its 
artistic propriety. Generally speak- 
ing, we shall find it best not to 
press the philosophical construc- 
tion too much, not to confine too 
strictly poetical invention. As 
regards the scientific worth of 
the Platonic myths, I do not 
think my judgment on them 
overthrown by the remark (Plat. 
Sprach. phil. 38) that this exposi- 
tion was necessary to Plato from 
his point of view. This I have 
endeavoured to prove myself: and 
the assertion that the deficiencies 
of Plato’s scientific procedure 
come into prominence in this 
very need of a mythical expo- 
sition is no contradiction. Den- 
schle, plat. M. 4, virtually admits 


this. Fuller enquiries into the 
Platonic myths are given in Alb. 
Fischer De Mythis Plat. (Königsb. 
1865), 27 sq.; Ueberweg, Grundr, 
i. 129. To these must now be 
added Volquardsen on the Platonic 
myths, Schlesw. 1871. Fischer’s 
classification of the myths into 
poetical and philosophical (loe. cit.) 
is inexact, because, if we under- 
stand by the first the purely poeti- 
eal (for they are all poetical on the 
whole, else they would not be 
myths), this class must be limited 
to the Phaedr. 259 (of the Cicadas); 
Phedr. 274 C sq. (about Theuth) 
is a didactic narrative, though 
without any philosophic content. 
Of the other instances placed by 
Fischer in this class, Rep. ii. 359 
D sq. is no myth at all, while 
Prot. 230 C sqq., and Symp. 189 
D sqq., express definite philosophic 
suppositions. The further division 
of the philosophie myths into on- 
tological, methodic, cosmological, 
psychological, and political, is at 
once useless and inaccurate, inas- 
much as not unfrequently several 
of these elements are treated in 
the same myth. 

79 Cf. on what follows Ritter, 
ii. 244 sqq. 

80 E.g. the division into a general 
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mentioned attempts *! of the old grammarians to arrange 
his works according to their contents. Though the ex- 
ternal evidence in its favour is insufhcient,?? there is 
far more to be said for the theory that he divided the 
whole subject matter of philosophy into three parts: 
Dialectics (or Logic), Physics, and Ethics.” For not 
only is this distribution presupposed by Aristotle *4 
and employed by Xenocrates, but the most im- 
portant of the dialogues, in regard to their main 
subject, fall into three corresponding groups; though 
scarcely one dialogue is wholly contained in either. 


and an applied part: (Marbach, 
Gesch. d, Phil. i. 215, who further 
subdivides the latter into Physics 
and Ethics ; similarly Schleierma- 
cher, Gesch. d. Phil. 98, speaks 
of a ‘twofold direction of cogni- 
tion to unity and totality, and in 
the latter to Physics and Ethics;’ 
to Plato himself is attributed 
merely the threefold division into 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics); 
a distinction which nowhere oc- 
eurs. Nor again do we find 
a distinction between theoretical 
and practical philosophy: (Krug, 
Gesch. d. alt. Phil. 209; Buhle, 
Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 70 sq.; and 
Tenneman, Plat. Phil. i. 240 sqq., 
add as a third division Logic 
or Dialectics, by which, however, 
they only understand the theory of 
cognition). Van Heusde’s distine- 
tion of a philosophia puleri, veri 
et justi, is entirely modern and 
unplatonic. 

BP. 97, 14. 

82 See preceding note. The 
eclectic Antiochus is not an original 
source in questions of the Platonic 
philosophy; and this is true with- 


out*exception of the writers of the 


second and third century of the 
Christian era. 

33 Cic. Acad. 1. 5, 19, who, acc. 
to c. 4, 14 (ef. Fin. v. 3, 8, 4, 9), 
follows Antiochus in this instance. 
Diog. iii. 56 : to Physics Socrates 
added Ethies, and Plato Dialecties 
(more correctly Apul. Dogm. Plat. 
3: he had Ethics and Dialectics 
from Socrates). Atticus ap. Euseb. 
pr. Ev. xi. 2, 2 sqq., Apul. loc. cit., 
both of whom, however, show their 
untrustworthiness, inranging Theo- 
logy and the doctrine of Ideas under 
Physics; so also Aristocl. apud 
Euseb. loe. cit. 3, 6, and Alcinous 
Isag. c. 7, who mentions the three 
divisions of dialectical, theoretical, 
and practical philosophy. Sextus 
Math. vii. 16, after detailing the 
three parts of philosophy, says far 
more circumspectly: @v duvduer 
uev TlAdtwy éeotly apxnyds.... 
pntétara de of mepl Toy Zevoxpadrn 
kal of awd Tov mepyımarov Erı de ol 
amd THs oTOas Exovraı TNode THs 
dlaıpewews. 

s Top. i. 14, 105 b, 19; ef, 
Anal. Post. i. 33, end. 

3 See note 33. 
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The Timeus, and, so far as Anthropology may be 
classed under Physics, the Phedo also, is physical as 
to contents; the Republic, Politicus, Philebus, Gor- 
gias, ethical; the Thextetus, Sophist and Parmenides, 
dialectical. We may therefore venture to derive this 
division from Plato, though it is never brought for- 
ward in his writings,?® and at any rate cannot be 
proved in the case of his oral discourses. But, 
however applicable it may be, it does not exhaust 
the philosophic content of the dialogues. It has 
already been pointed out that in these the Socratic 
induction,—discussion for scientific preparation and 
moral education,—is combined with systematic deve- 
lopment of doctrine, and at first even asserts itself 
to a far greater extent. What place, then, is to 
be assigned to such arguments? Where are we to 
arrange all those refutations of popular opinion and 
of customary virtue, of the Sophists and their Eude- 
monistic theories—all those passages which treat of 
the conception and the method of knowledge, the one- 
ness of virtue, and the relation of knowledge to moral 
action, of philosophic love and the stages of its deve- 
lopment? It is usual to place one part of them 
under Dialectic, another under Ethics. But by this 
procedure, either the coherent exposition of these 








86 By Dialectic Plato under- 
stands Philosophy generally, as 
will be shown more thoroughly 
later on. He acknowledges a 
strictly scientific procedure only 
where pure concepts are dealt 
with; and, therefore, the lmi- 
tation of Dialectic to the doc- 


trine of true existences is not 
opposed to his views. He does 
not know the names Physics and 
Ethics. Instead of the latter he 
would rather say Politics: ef. Polit. 
303 E, 305 E, 259 B; and Euthy- 
dem. 291 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B. 
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sciences is interrupted by elementary discussions which 
Plato, even where he introduces them, has left far 
behind—or the enquiries concerning true knowledge 
and right action, always in him so closely inter- 
mingled, are forced widely apart. To renounce an 
articulate division of the exposition based on the 
. contents, and to adhere only to the conjectural ar- 
rangement of the dialogues,*” seems unadvisable ; for 
if we thus gain a true representation of the order 
in which Plato propounded his thoughts, we get 
none of their internal connection ; and it is evident 
from the frequent discussion in widely distant dialogues 
of one and the same thought, that the two orders do 
not necessarily coincide. Unless we would follow Plato 
even in his repetitions—in the want of perfect syste- 
matic clearness inseparable from his manner of explana- 
tion—we must, in considering dialogues which are the 
stronghold of any particular doctrine, adduce all parallel 
instances from among the other dialogues. But if in 
this manner the order of the writings be once aban- 
doned, we have no longer any reason for adhering to it 
at all; the problem will rather be to place ourselves at 
_the inner source and centre of the Platonic system, and 
to rally round this nucleus the elements of that system, 
according to their internal relation inthe mind of their 
author.** On this subject Plato himself (Rep. vi. 511 B) 


37 A commencement may be 
found in Brandis, cf. loc, cit. p. 
182, 192: afterwards, however, he 
returns to an arrangement accord- 
ing to matter, which in the main 
agrees with the ordinary one. 

75 ] need not protest that in 


these remarks I do not dispa- 
rage the worth of investigations 
into the sequence and respective 
relations of the Platonic dia- 
logues, or accede to the sweeping 
sentence of Hegel against such 
inquiries (Gesch, d, Phil. xi. 156), 
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gives us a pregnant hint. The highest division of the 
thinkable, he says, and the proper object of philosophy 
is this: ‘What the reason as such attains by means of 
the dialectic faculty, using the hypotheses not as first 
principles, but merely as hypotheses, like steps and 
points of departure,®® in order to reach out from them 
to the unconditioned, the first principle of all things; 
and laying hold of this, and then of that which follows 
from it, it again descends to the last step; so that it 
nowhere makes use of any sensible object, but proceeds 
wholly from ideas, through ideas, to ideas.’ In this 
passage, and also in a noteworthy passage of Aris- 
totle,*® a double way is clearly traced out for thought: 
the way from beneath, upward; and that from above, 
downward: the inductive ascent to the idea, effected 
by the cancelling of final hypotheses, and the syste- 
matic descent from the idea to the particular. Now 
we already know that these two ways correspond with 
the two elements united in the doctrine of Plato, and 
also distinguishable from each other in his literary 
exposition. We therefore pursue this indication, con- 


superficially reiterated by Mar- “ Eth, N. i. 2, 1085 a: 25 





bach (Gesch. d. Phil. i. 198). 
These investigations are in their 
proper place of the highest value, 
but, in an exposition of the 
Platonie system, merely literary 


points must be subordinated to, 


questions of the philosophie con- 
nexion, 

89 Properly, ‘ onsets,’ dppat : but 
here the word seems to signify not 
so much the actual onset, as the 
starting-point. Similarly Symp. 
211 C: édomep Eemavaßaduoıs xpa- 
pevov [Tois moAA0oLSs Kado |. 


ed yap Kal TIAdrwv Amdpet TovTo Kak 
eCnres, TOTEPOY amd TOY apxay, 7 én 
Tas apxas early 7 ödos, dowep ev To 
oradiy amd av adA0derw@v em) +d 
mepas 7 üvdnarıv. This expression 
seems to refer to Plato’s procedure 
in oral instruction. The words 
Amöpeı Kal elnreı are suitable 
neither to the passage in the 
Republic nor to the analogous 
(though not coincident) passage in 
the Phxdo, 101 D. Cf. the refer 
ence later on from Phxdr. 264 D 


§qq. 
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sidering in the fo'lowing pages, first the propsdeutie 
groundwork, and then the systematic construction of 
the Platonie theory. This latter, again, may be divided 
into Dialecties, Physics, and Ethies.®! 


4 Tt needs no proof to show that 
these three divisions could only 
have been arranged in the order 
given above, and the reverse order 
adopted by Freis, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i, $ 58 sqq., requires as little re- 


futation as his assertion (loc. cit. 
p- 288), that Plato, as a true So- 
eratic, was occupied entirely with 
practical philosophy, and in his 
method did not go beyond the 
epagogie process, 
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CHAPTER. ¥. 


THE PROPADEUTIC GROUNDWORK OF THE PLATONIC 
DOCTRINE. 


SPEAKING generally. Plato’s Propedeutic consists in 
applying destructive criticism to the unphilosophical 
point of view, and demonstrating the necessity of true 
philosophy. In particular, three stages may be dis- 
tinguished in this process. Ordinary consciousness 
forms the point of departure. By the dialectical 
analysis of the presuppositions, which were regarded 
by ordinary consciousness as primary and certain 
truths, we next arrive at the negative result of the 
Sophists.! When this has been surmounted, and not 
till then, the philosophic point of view can be positively 
evolved. 

Plato has refuted the position of ordinary conscious- 
ness both on its theoretical and on its practical side. 
In theory, ordinary consciousness may be generally 
defined as the Envisaging Consciousness (Vorstellendes 
Bewusstsein); or, more exactly to discriminate its ele- 
ments, it apprehends truth partly as Sensuous Percep- 
tion, and partly as Envisagement (Vorstellen) in the 


1 Grote’s objections (Plato, 1.259 sq.) have been answered, Part 1. p. 157. 
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narrower sense—Opinion, or what a man conceives 
(d0€a).? 

In opposition to this, Plato shows in the Theetetus 
that Knowledge (Zriornun) is something different from 
Perception (sensation, ais@no.s) and Right Opinion. 
Perception is not Knowledge, for (Thest. 151 E) Per- 
ception is only the manner in which things appear to us 
(gavtacia): if, therefore, Knowledge consisted in Per- 
ception, it would follow that for each man that must 
be true which appears to him true—the principle of 
the Sophists, the refutation of which we shall presently 
consider. Perception shows us the self-same object in 
the most contradictory manner: at one time great, at 
another small; now hard, now soft; now straight, now 
crooked: how then can it be regarded as equally true 
with thought, which abolishes these contradictions ? 3 
But even Right Opinion is not Knowledge ; inasmuch as 
Knowledge is to be sought in the activity of the soul as 
such, and not in yielding ourselves to external im- 
pressions *— Opinion is inadequate to the problem of 
Knowledge. If Right Opinion (this by way of indirect 
proof) were indeed Knowledge, the possibility of False 
Opinion would be inexplicable. For in the first place, 
False Opinion could relate neither to what is known nor 
to what is unknown: of the former we have Right Opi- 
nion, of the latter (if Knowledge and Opinion be really 


3 Cf. Rep. v. 475 E sqq., and 
passages to be presently cited. 

® Rep. ii. 523 E sq.; x. 602 
Cs 


8q. 
4 Theet. 187 A: öuws de To- 
covröv ye mpoßeßhkauev, Bote un 


(nreiv abthy (rhy emtorhuny) ev 
aiodhoeı Td mapdmav, GAN? ev exelyp 
TB övöuarı, Ott Mor’ exer 7 Wuxh 
érav aurn Kal’ abrhy mparyuaredntas 
wept Ta OvTa, 
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identical) none at all.® Further, if we suppose False 
Opinion to be an opinion corresponding to no object, 
this would presuppose that the non-existent might be 
conceived ; but that is impossible, since every notion is 
a notion of something that exists. If it be made to 
consist in the mistaking of one notion for another 
(aAXodoéia), it is equally inconceivable that a man 
should mistake one thing that he knows, by virtue of 
his very knowledge, for some other thing that he knows, 
or even for something he does not know.° That is to 
say, Knowledge and Right Opinion cannot be the same, 
for Right Opinion does not exclude the possibility of 
False, and Knowledge does exclude it ;7 Opinion can be 





5 Vide 187 C sq. 

6 Vide 189 B-200 D; and 
specially the end of this section. 
Briefly, the drift of the whole—in 
particular of the elaborate com- 
parisons of the soul to a wax- 
tablet and to a dove-cot—is to 
show that in supposing the identity 
of Knowledge and Right Opinion 
there is an incorrect combination 
of an opinion with a perception, 
not a confusion of the concepts 
themselves; and that, therefore, 
such a supposition is incorrect. 
In refuting what is false, Plato 
generally gives hints of the truth; 
and we find a series of acute and 
striking remarks in the course of 
his demonstration, specially in the 
distinction (afterwards so produc- 
tive in Aristotle’s hands) between 
actual and potential knowledge, 
and in the dictum that error 
is based, not in our particular 
opinions about or envisagements of 
things, but in an incorrect com- 
bination of these; in the case of 
sensible things, an incorrect com- 


bination of the pictures our 
memory makes with our percep- 
tions: 190 B sq. Steinhart (Pl, 
W. iii. 44, 93 sq.) lays such stress 
on this positive side of the dialogue 
as to assert that ‘the genetic 
development of the process of 
thought’ is to be recognised in it, 
as well as the refutation of error 
as to the nature of Knowledge. 
I cannot agree with him here: 
there is no investigation into the 
genesis of Knowledge; and even 
its nature is only indirectly hinted 
at in separating it from Perception 
and Opinion. 

7 On the other hand, Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. i. 69 sq.) thinks that 
the question at 187 B, 200 C, is 
not as to the possibility of error, 
but the explanation of what goes 
on in the soul when error arises. 
To me the point seems to liein the 
demonstration that if 5é &AnOys 
coincided with émorhun, Ödka 
Wevöns would be inexplicable; so 
Theeetetus’ definition of emornun 
as ddfa aAnO}s is refuted apago- 
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true or false—Knowledge only true: we cannot know 
falsely, but only know or not know.’ This diversity 
may also be proved by experience, for Knowledge is 
only produced by instruction ; Right Opinion, on the 
contrary, not unfrequently, as by rhetoricians, through 
mere persuasion. Knowledge, therefore, cannot lie in 
the sphere of Opinion, but must belong to some specifi- 
cally different activity.” For the same reason, it cannot 
be defined !° as Right Opinion along with an explana- 
tion (Acyos) ; for whatever may be comprehended in the 
explanation, if this itself does not start from a cogni- 
tion, but only from a right envisagement, its addition 


can never transmute Opinion into Knowledge.!! 


gically. This view, in my opinion, 
is favoured by the fact that it, 
and it alone, can bring: the section 
we are discussing into harmony 
with the theme of the whole dia- 
logue. Regarded in any other 
light, this section becomes an un- 
motived episode of disproportion- 
ate length, interrupting the en- 
quiry into the concept of emiornun. 
And the subsequent progress of 
the dialogue confirms my explana- 
tion. The difficulties with which 
the explanation of False Opinion 
has to contend come back finally 
to the contradiction: ‘what I 
know I must at the same time not 
know, or must confound with 
something else ;’ cf. p. 199 C sq. ; 
196 C et alibi. But the contra- 
diction disappears as soon as the 
supposition of 187 © (that the 
opposite of ddfa pevdys. d6fa arnoys 
coincides with emiornun) is given 
up. Right Opinion (dd£a aA7n6%s) 
may (as Plato says in the Meno, 
97 E; Tim. 51 E) pass into error; 
Knowledge (émorjun) cannot. 


The 


® This is directly enunciated by 
the Gorgias, 454 D: ap’ &arı tis — 
mwiorıs Vevöns Kal aAnOhs ; dalns dv. 
ws éyw oluat, Nal+ rl 6é; émorhun 
eat evdis kal aAnOns; Oddauas. 
ANAov yap ad örı 0} Tavtév eortiy. 
Illorıs is here equivalent to the 
ddto of other passages ; ef. Rep. iii. 
534 A sq. (infra, note 14), where 
that part of déf which relates to 
Reality as distinguished from mere 
pictures of things is called wlarıs : 
and ibid. v. 477 E: @uoAöyeıs ph 
To avTd eiva Emorhunv Te kal 
ddtav. Tlés yap dv en, td Ye 
Gvaudprnrov TH ph avapapritw 
TAVTOV MOTE TIS YOUN &xwv rideln; 

® Cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
Werke, ii. 1, 176. 

10 With Antisthenes, v. Part i. 
p- 252 sq. 

ı V.201 C-210. I cannot here 
go into the details of the argu- 
ment ; v. Susemihl, i. 199 sq.; 
Steinhart, ii. 81 sq. Hermann’s 
opinion (Plat. 498, 659. repeated 
by Alberti, z. Dialektik d. Pl, 
Jahn’s Jahrb. Suppl., New Series, 
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Meno tells '? us wherein they differ: Opinion lacks in- 
telligent insight into the necessity of the thing: it is 
consequently, even if true, an uncertain and variable 
possession. Knowledge alone, by supplying this want, 
guarantees abiding cognition of truth. And summing 
up all previous discussions, the Timzus (51 E) declares 
that Knowledge is implanted in us by instruction, Right 
Opinion by persuasion ; !? the one is always accompanied 
by true reason, the other is without reason ; the one is 
not to be moved by persuasion, the other may be 
moved; and lastly, every man may be said to partici- 
pate in Right Opinion, but in Reason only the gods, and 
very few men. The Republie,'* in a more objective 
manner, proves the inferior worth of Opinion, in that 
Knowledge has pure Being for its subject-matter, Opi- 
nion only something intermediate between Being and 
Non-Being: consequently Opinion must itself be inter- 
mediate between Knowledge and Ignorance. This ex- 


i. 123,sand favoured by Susemihl, 
p. 207 and Steinhart, p. 85) that 
the position apparently disputed 
really contains Plato’s own view, 
contradicts the obvious sense of the 
passage. Right Opinion, according 
to Plato, becomes Knowledge, not 
through any explanation in An- 
tisthenes’ sense, but through cog- 
nition of causes (aitlas Aoyiope, 
Meno, 98 A). 

2 97 sq.; cf. Symp. 202 A; 
Rep. vi. 506 C. The same cha- 
raeteristie distinguishes rexın from 
eureipia in the Gorgias, 465 A. 

13 Gorgias, 454 E. 

1 V 476 D-478 D. Cf. Symp. 
202 A; Phileb. 59 A sq. Simi- 
larly in Rep. vi. 509 D sq.; wi. 


533 Esq., the domain of the Visible 
and of Becoming is assigned to 
Opinion, that of the Intellectual 
and of Being to Knowledge. The 
further subdivision of ddfa into 
opinion about (or envisagement of) 
real things on the one hand (rierıs) 
and their mere pictures on the 
other (eikacta) is made to parallel 
the subdivision of Knowledge into 
symbolic and pure Knowledge: v. 
p. 510 D. In other places Plato 
puts avc@nois side by side with 
öofa, e.g. in the Parmenides, 155 
D; Timeeus, 28 B; 37 B; besides 
the Thezetetus. Cf. also the passage 
(to be noticed presently) in Aris- 
totle, De Anima, i. 2, 404 b. 21. 
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position to some extent presupposes the distinction 
between Knowledge and Opinion, and in some degree 
depends on limitations which belong to the further 
development of the system. 

That which in the sphere of theory is the antithesis 
of Opinion and Knowledge, becomes in practice the 
antithesis of common and philosophic Virtue.!? Ordi- 
nary virtue is even formally insufficient: it 1s a mere 
matter of custom, without clear understanding; allowing 
itself to be guided by Opinion instead of Knowledge. 
It thus becomes a plurality of individual activities, 
which are bound together by no internal unity; nay, 
which even partially contradict one another. It is also 
deficient in content, partly in making evil as well as 
good its aim; partly in desiring the good, not for its 
own sake but on extraneous grounds. In all these rela- 
tions Plato finds a higher conception of morality to be 
necessary. 

Customary virtue arises from habit; it is action with- 
out intelligent insight into the causes of that action ;!® 
it depends on Right Opinion, not on Knowledge: !” 
whence it evidently follows that the possession of such 
virtue is not combined with the capacity for imparting 
it to others; and that according to the usual view, or 
at any rate the usual practice, there are no teachers of 


15 Cf. following note. 

16 Meno, 99 A sq. etal. ; Phaedo, 
82 A: ef thy Snuotikhy te Kal 
moAıTıENV Apernv Emirerndeukötes, 
nv 6h KaAovoı cwppoctyny Te Kal 
dıkauonbunv EE &Hovs Te Kal meAerns 
yeyovuiay üvev pirocodias Te Kal 
vov. Rep. x. 619 C (of one who 
has brought unhappiness on him- 


self by an unwise choice in his 
second life): eivaı de aurdv THY ek 
TOU obpavov HKdvTwY, Ev TETAYMEVN 
moAırela ev TH mporepp Biw BeBiw- 
KéTa, er dvev pidrooodias aperijs 
pereiAnpöra. Cf. Rep. iii. 402 A; 
vil. 522 A. 

17 Meno, 97 sq.; especially 99 
A-C; Rep. vii. 534 C. 
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virtue !®-—for those who profess to be teachers (the 
Sophists) are, as we shall presently see, recognised 
as such neither by Plato, nor by the popular verdict.” 
For the same reason this virtue has in itself no war- 
ranty of its own continuance; its origin and subsistence 


are dependent on chance and circumstances. 


All who 


are content with it, the famous statesmen of ancient 
Athens not excepted, are virtuous only by the Divine 
appointment; that is to say, they owe their virtue to 
accident ;?° they stand on no essentially higher ground 


18 Protagoras, 319 Bsq.; Meno, 
87 Bsq.; 93 sqq. 

19 Meno, 91 B sq., where Anytus 
represents the men of önuorın 
Gpern. 

20 This view of the @ela noipa 
was enunciated by Ritter, ii. 472, 
and opposed by Hermann (Jahn’s 
Archiv 1840, p. 56 sq.; ef. Plat. 
484), Susemihl (Genet. Ent. i. 71), 
Fenerlein (Sittenl. d. Alterth. 82), 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. Plat. 
Sch. 350), and Stallbaum (Vind. 
loci leg. Plat. 22 sq.). It may be 
easily explained and supported. 
The expression denotes any divine 
dispensation, either in the dispo- 
sition of outward circumstances, 
or in the natural endowments and 
inward motives of individuals. 
We see the former exemplified in 
Socrates’ words (Pheedo, 58 E): 
und eis Aldov idvra avev Pelas 
nolpas ievaı, GAAd KaKEloe Alıcd- 
pevov ed mpateıw‘ the latter in 
Rep. vi. 492 E, where it is said 
that with ordinary human endow- 
ments no one can be saved for 
philosophy in the present corrup- 
tion of States; but 6 Tt wep ay 
wen Te Kal Yernraı olov der 
ev ToIauTn Karaotaseı moAıteiwv, 


Geod noipav aitd caoat Akywv ov 
kak@s epeis. (Schaarschmidt gives 
an inexact account of this in mak- 
ing Plato say that if a moral 
character does appear in the world, 
it is only through divine aid; the 
question is not of the world in 
general, but of the existing ka- 
TdoTaols THY moALreıw.) Here 
the divine dispensation includes 
both ways of help: the extra- 
ordinary endowment of the indi- 
vidual, and the favourable dis- 
position of outward circumstances, 
which unite to preserve him from 
the bad influence of a corrupt 
state; cf. ibid. 496 B sq. Simi- 
larly, in Plato's Apology, 33 C 
(vide Part i. 49, 5), the dreams 
and oracles urging Socrates to oc- 
cupy himself with philosophy are 
attributed to dela motpa. In other 
passages the expression is applied 
to natural disposition, natural ex- 
cellence of any sort, Oela otpa 
properly denoiing the divine in 
man, the divine inheritance which 
is his, because of his kinship to 
the gods (e.g. in Prot. 322 A; 
Pheedrus, 230 A). In this sense the 
true ruler who has been brought 
to right practical knowledge 
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than soothsayers and poets, and all those who produce 
what is true and beautiful from mere inspiration (uavia, 


(émorhun) by an unusually happy 
natural disposition, and has learnt 
to act correspondingly, is said 
(Laws, ix. 875 C) to be deig potpa 
yevvndeis. The same or a similar 
designation for the natural dis- 
position of men is found in Xen. 
Mem. ii. 3, 18; Arist. Eth. Ni. x. 
16, 1179 b. 21, as pointed out by 
Hermann, loc. cit. p. 56; cf. also 
Epinomis, 985 A. In all these 
instances, dela uorpa is simply used 
of the derivation of some fact 
from divine causation, without ex- 
eluding conscious human activity ; 
thus knowledge itself may be ulti- 
mately referred to divine dis- 
pensation, as in Rep. vi. 492 E; 
Laws, ix. 875 C. In other places, 
ela wotpa is opposed to émorhun, 
when a thing is spoken of as due, 
not to conscious human activity 
motived by knowledge, but to 
mere natural disposition, to cir- 
cumstances, or to some inspiration 
of which no clear account can be 
given. Thus in Rep. ii. 366 C, 
dein pice (essentially equivalent 
to Bein poipa) and éemorhun are 
opposed in the words (‘all love 
injustice’) mAyv el Tis Ocia pice 
Övoxepalvav Td adicety 7) emorhunv 
AaBov aréxerat avtov. Similarly, 
in the Laws, i. 642 C, deia wolpa 
is made parallel to avtopuas, as 
opposed to avdryxn: the man who 
is righteous at Athens, we are 
there told, must be really and 
unmistakably righteous, for there 
is no compulsion in the laws or 
institutions to keep him so, and 
he must be simply following the 
dictates of his own nature. Here, 
as in Rep. vi. 492 E (v. supra), 
the Oela poipa must denote the 


virtue of an individual in an 
evilly constituted state, as an ex- 
ception only ascribable to a special 
dispensation of providence. Ana- 
logous to this is the opposition we 
find in the Phadrus, 244 C sq,, 
between prophetic inspiration, 
which is spoken of in terms of 
praise as resulting del wolpa, and 
the (Arnoıs tay euppdvwy: the 
same opposition is used in the 
Ion, 534 B, with reference to 
poetic inspiration: poets are said 
to utter themselves od rexvn GAAG 
ela wolpg: and we may compare 
the similar expressions of the 
Apology, 22 C, örı od copia mololev 
& moioiev, GAAX gvoe Tit Kal 
eyOovoid(oyres k.r.A, and Laws, 
iil. 682 A. In the Meno, the con- 
trast to knowledge and to virtue 
dependent on knowledge denoted 
by Geta poipa is clear: the great 
statesmen of old, we read in 99 B 
sq., achieved their business by 
pure evdokla, od copia tw cdpa 
övres: as far as their wisdom 
went, they were on a level with 
soothsayers, &c. (ovdev ÖLadepövros 
Exovres mpds TO ppovety N oi xpno- 
pe@dol K.T.A.), who often hit the 
truth unconsciously (vovv un Exov- 
Tes—undev elddtes By Aeyovaıv). 
Virtue comes to those who cannot 
impart it to others by teaching, 
Beig wolpa &vev vod: he who can so 
impart it may be compared to 
Tiresias : olos rervuraı, ai de okıal 
alooovow. A virtue to which 
such expressions are applicable is | 
so far below philosophic morality, 
that if Plato in the Meno derived 
the latter from Oefa woipa, he 
‘could not’ (v. Feuerlein, loc. 
eit.) ‘have been clear in his own 


*N 
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2vOovovacuos).2! On this account Plato (Rep. x. 619D) 
makes the majority of those, who through unphiloso- 
phie virtue have gained the heavenly blessedness, fail 
on their re-entrance into this world; and in the Phado 
(82 A) he says, satirically, that they have the cheerful 
prospect of being placed in the course of their trans- 
migrations among bees, wasps, ants, or some other well- 


mind as to the derivation of 
virtue;’ and Hermann’s assertion 
(loc. cit. p. 61 sq.) that in the 
persons of whom Plato is here 
speaking, the imperfections of cus- 
tomary virtue are supposed to be 
complemented by divine aid, ia 
ut, st quis divinitus regatur, eum 
non minus firmiter vncedere signi- 
ficet, quam qui rationem ducem 
habeat, is altogether untenable. 
The passage in the Politicus, 
which he quotes to support his 
view (309 C), is not to the point: 
it deals not with the virtue dis- 
cussed in the Meno, but with 
philosophie virtue; if right opinion 
(aAndys Sdka), as to Right and 
Wrong, duly substantiated (mera 
BeBodcews), has been appropriated 
by the soul, then (according to 
the Politicus) the moral faculties 
of the soul are bound together by 
a divine bond. It is precisely in 
virtue of this confirmation (deouds) 
that, according to the Meno, 97 
E sq., right opinion becomes know- 
ledge. Finally, I cannot admit 
that Steinhart has given an ade- 
quate account of Plato's view, 
Pio We 41.128 ‘According to 
him, in practical life, even where 
cognition fails, or is incomplete, 
Plato would say that the element 
of divinity in man, combined with 
the correct practical judgment that 
experience gives, is able to produce 


a solidity and certainty of moral 
action, commendable in its sphere, 
having its source, equally with the 
higher virtue, in the divine life. 
It is precisely this certainty of 
moral action that Plato, loc. eit.; 
denies to any virtue not based on 
knowledge; yet there is no con- 
tradiction in his deriving cus- 
tomary virtue from a _ divine 
dispensation, and we need see no 
irony in the expression (as Mor- 
genstern, Stallbaum, and others 
do; cf. Hermann, loc. cit. p. 52 
A, 4); he recognises the disposi- 
tion of God in the fact that virtue 
has not yet died out of the world, 
careless as men are of its preser- 
vation by means of thorough 
teaching—just as in Rep. vi. 492 
E, he ascribes the appearance 
now and then in corrupt states of 
a genuine philosopher to the 
merey of heaven. Customary 
virtue, then, though not absolutely 
a thing of chance, is such to those 
who possess it, because they have 
not the means of producing it by 
scientific method in others, or of 
keeping it safe (Meno, 97 E sq. ; 
100 A); and it is only in this 
sense that I have here, and in my 
Platonie Studies, p. 109, spoken of 
deln wotpa as at all approximating 
to chance. 

21 Meno, 96 D to end; ef. 
Apology, 21 B sq. 
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regulated race—perhaps even once again in the ranks 
of peaceful citizens. The only means of delivering 
virtue from this sphere of contingency is to ground it 
upon knowledge. The theoretic apprehension of morality 
alone contains the cause of moral practice: All desire 
the good ; even when they desire evil, they do this only 
because they mistake evil for good. Consequently 
where there is true knowledge of that which is good 
and useful, there of necessity must be also moral will; 
for it is altogether inconceivable that anyone should 
knowingly and designedly strive after that which is 
hurtful to him. All sins arise from ignorance, all right 
action from cognition of the right ;?? no one is volun- 
tarily bad.” While, therefore, want of knowledge is 
usually made an excuse for crimes, Plato is so little of 
that opinion, that he rather maintains with Socrates, that 
it is better to err designedly than undesignedly :*4 that, 
for example, the involuntary lie or self-deception is much 
worse than conscious deception of others, and that every 
organ for the attainment of truth is wanting* to the 


22 Prot. 352-357, 358 C; Gorg. which this assertion forms the 


466 D; 468 E; Meno, 77 B sq.; 
Theet. 176 C sq.; Euthyd. 279 
D sq., where evrvxia is reduced 
to wisdom. The eudamonistie 
premises that may seem to underlie 
any of these passages must be 
taken as kat’ ävdpwrov; where 
Plato gives us unconditional enun- 
ciation of his own views, the eu- 
dzemonistic basis of morals is most 
decidedly rejected. 

22 Tim. 86 D; vide beginning of 
next chapter. 

4 We get this fully enunciated 
only in the Hippias Minor, of 


theme; but it is clearly to be 
seen in other places, v. previous 
and two following notes, and Part 
1, p. 123, 1. 

> Rep. vil. 535 D: odkoty kal 
mpos aAndeıay Taurdv Toto Gvamn- 
pov Yuxmv Ohoouev, N ay Td ner 
Exovotoy Weddos poh Kal yadreras 
bepn aurh Te Kal Erepwv Wevdoue- 
vov Ümepayavarın, To 5 Akovaıor 
edKdAws mpoodéexntat Ka Auadaivov- 
od Tov AAıakonevn un oryavaKTh, 
GAN’ ebyepas domep Onptov teoy Ev 
Gpobla goddwynra. Cf. ibid. ii. 
382 
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man who only avoids the one, and not in a far greater 
degree the other. Hence, however, the farther conse- 
quence simultaneously follows—that the faults of the 
wise are not real faults, but only infringements of the 
ordinary code of morals, justifiable from a higher stand- 
point.” 

With this want of self-consciousness on the part of 
conventional virtue is closely connected its view of 
morality as a plurality of particular activities, not as 
one and self-identical in all its various expressions. 
As against this, Plato, like Socrates, maintains (what 
naturally resuits from the reduction of virtue to know- 
ledge) the unity of all virtue; and he establishes this 
position by the argument that virtues can be contra- 
distinguished neither by means of the persons who 
possess them, nor yet by their own content: not by 
the former, for that which makes virtue to be virtue 
must be the same in all;?” and equally not by the 
latter, for the content of virtue consists only in know- 
ledge of the good in science or intelligence.” It will 


26 Vide Part i. p. 123; and Hip- of the virtues mentioned resemble 





pias Minor, 376 Bes tipa © EKWV Gunp- 
Tavav eimep tls éotiy ovTos OvK av 
&AAos ein 7) 6 ayahos. 

*7 Meno, 71 D sq. 

28 Plato repeats this Socratic 
dictum in his earlier dialogues, 
specially in the Protagoras. The 
assertion that Suraroodvn, owrppo- 
atyn, daidTns, copia, and dvdpela 
are so many parts of virtue is met 
(329 C-333 B) by several ob- 
jections, more subtle than con- 
vineing, but seriously meant by 
Plato: then in 349 B the question 
is taken up afresh; and, as Prota- 


goras concedes that the first four 


each other, but maintains that 
Courage is altogether diverse from 
each of them, he is shown (358 C 
sq.): (1) that no one chooses what 
he deems an evil rather than 
good; (2) that fear is the expec- 
tation of evil; (3) that, therefore, 
no one chooses what he deems 
fearful; (4) that the distinction 
between the courageous and the 
timid comes to the one knowing, 
and the other not knowing, what 
is fearful and what not; and 
that, therefore, Courage is cola 
Tov deıvav Kal wy deıvav. A defi- 
nition identical with this (noticed 
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hereafter be shown that Plato, notwithstanding, again 
assumes certain distinctions of virtues, without preju- 
dice, however, to their essential unity ; but he probably 
arrived at that determination (which isto be found in 
the Republic alone?) only in the later development of 


Part i. p. 120, 3) is combated by 
Soerates in the Laches, 198 A sq. 
But the objection brought against 
it there is, that courage, so defined, 
cannot be a part of virtue along 
with other parts, because we can- 
not know what is to be feared and 
what not, without knowing gene- 
rally what is good and what evil; 
and such knowledge embraces all 
virtues. This plainly does not 
amount to a rejection of the de- 
finition as useless: the point 
enunciated is, that the different 
virtues are not a series of inde- 
pendent qualities, but merely dif- 
ferent forms of virtue as a whole, 
and the essence of virtue, according 
to the well-known Socratic doc- 
trine, resides in cognition of the 
good. In the Charmides, again, 
173 A sq., where a doubt is raised 
as to the usefulness of cwppoctvn, 
regarded as self-knowledge, and 
therefore knowledge of our know- 
ledge, there is not really any ob- 
jection raised to the reduction of 
cxppociyn to knowledge; we are 
only shown that the relation of 
knowledge to happiness requires a 
more exact determination than 
that hitherto given. 

79 Bonitz (Hermes, v. 444 sq.) 
thinks that the definition of courage 
in the Laches virtually coincides 
with the later definition of the 
Republic. Taking the definition 
of 192 D (Hpövıuos Kaprepia) in 
connection with 194 Eand 199 B 
sq. (where virtue is said to consist 
in knowing what is good and 


what bad), we get the concept of 
courage, he thinks, as equivalent 
to constancy dependent on moral 
insight. This connection seems to 
me, however, to be reading more 
into the dialogue than is there 
properly. In 192 D sq. Socrates 
does not merely combat the notion 
that an unintelligent hardihood 
deserves the name of courage, but 
shows further that even to define 
the latter as pdviuos kaprepla is 
incorrect. The arguments he uses 
to prove this may perhaps be, 
even from the Socratic-Platonic 
point of view, not irrefutable, but 
there is nothing to show that they 
are not seriously meant. Courage 
is proved to be neither a kaprepta 
ppévimos nor an &ppwy Kkaprépyots : 
we can but conclude that its essence 
is not xaprepia at all. On the 
other hand, the really Socratic 
definition proposed by Nicias, as 
has been remarked, is not uncon- 
ditionally disputed; it is shown 
to be irreconcilable with the sup- 
position that courage is merely a 
part of virtue, but we are not 
told whether the fault lies in that 
supposition or in Nicias’ definition. 
The former, in my opinion, is 
Plato’s meaning, judging from the 
point of view he adopts in the 
Protagoras ; so that the positive 
side of the question (hinted at by 
the apparently resultless discussion 
of the Laches) is given by the 
Socratic principle, that courage, 
like all virtue, is reducible to know- 
ledge—the knowledge of the good. 
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his system. But if traditional virtue is imperfect 
because wanting in discernment of its true essential 
nature and the internal coherence of its parts, it is so 
no less with regard to its contents and motives. For 
the generally received principle of doing good to 
friends and evil to enemies, makes not only the doing 
of good but of evil to be virtuous ; °° and the incentives 
to virtue are usually derived, not from itself, but from 
external ends of advantage or pleasure?! True vir- 
tue, however, allows neither the one nor the other. 
He who is really virtuous will do evil to no one, for 
the good can only do g00d;°? and as little will such a 
man do good for the attainment by his virtue of ulte- 
rior advantages present or future. For to be valiant 
through fear, and temperate through intemperance, is 
to love virtue for the sake of vice. This is only a 
mimicry of true virtue, a slavish virtue in which there 
is nothing genuine or sound— a justice which has self- 
interest for its heart’s core, and is chiefly prevented by 
weakness from breaking out into open wrong.** True 


30 Meno, 71 E; Crito, 49 B sq.; 
Rep. 1. 334 B. Cf. Parti. p. 142 
sq 

31 Pheedo, 68 Dsq.; 82 C; Rep. 
ii. 362 E sq. Justice is recom- 
mended only because of the reward 
it wins from men and gods, in 
this world and the next, not for 
its own sake; indeed, the happi- 
ness of the unjust is the subject 
of praise and envy, and even the 
gods are believed to be not in- 
exorable to their sacrifices. 

8? Rep. i. 334 B sq.; Crito loc. 
cit. It is only from the point of 
view of universal consciousness 


that Plato (Phil. 49 D) regards 
joy at an enemy’s misfortune as 
allowable; cf. Susemihl, 11. 38: 
here he is repeating a Socratic 
definition, v. Part 1. p. 142, 3. 

83 Plato shows (Rep. ii. 365 A 
sq.) that the most reckless self- 
seeking is a strict consequence 
from the motives generally ad- 
duced for justice; and in Rep. vi. 
492 A sq., he points out that the 
masses which in political assem- 
bles rule states and statesmen are 
the only real perverters of youth,— 
the great Sophists,—whom the so- 
called Sophists merely follow, in 
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virtue, on the contrary, consists in a man’s freeing 
himself from all these motives, and regarding know- 
ledge as the coin for which all else must be ex- 
changed.** 

What Plato, therefore, blames in the ordinary point: 
of view is its general want of consciousness regarding 
its own action, and the contradiction in which it is 
consequently involved; it is satisfied with a truth 
containing error, and a virtue containing vice. This 
very contradiction the Sophists had pointed out, and 
employed for the bewildering of the popular con- 
science; but instead of proceeding to a more thorough 
establishment of knowledge and morality, they stopped 
short at this negative result, and only positivized the 
unconditional validity of subjective opinion and will. 
We have shown in the foregoing pages that Plato 
builds on quite another foundation, and pursues quite 
another end. We shall now turn to consider his proced- 
ure in the scientific refutation of the Sophists. We 
may again distinguish a theoretic and a practical side. 
The theoretic principle of the Sophists may be gene- 
rally expressed in the proposition, ‘ Man is the measure 
of all things.’ Theoretically regarded, the import of 
this proposition is: ‘that is true for every man which 
appears to him true ;’ practically, ‘that is right for every 


studying and pandering to their of the purest and most beautiful 
inclinations. Sophistie ethics, in that Plato ever wrote. One is 
his opinion, are the simple con- tempted to quote many kindred 
sequence of the ethics of custom. passages; perhaps I may be al- 

s Phedo, 68 B sq.; 82 C; lowed to refer to the noble places 
83 E; Rep. x. 612 A. The first, in Spinoza, Eth. pr. 41; Ep. 34, 
specially, of these passages is one p. 503. 
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man which seems to him right.’ Both principles were 
thoroughly refuted by Plato. 

As against the theoretic principle, he adduces ® first 
the experimental fact that judgments about the future 
at any rate have often no truth even for the person that 
judges; but in his opinion the decisive proof is that 
such a principle would destroy all possibility of know- 
ledge. If all is truth that appears true to the indivi- 
dual, there can be no truth at all; for of every proposi- 
tion, and of this among the rest, the contrary would be 
equally true: there can consequently be no distinction 
of knowledge and ignorance, wisdom and folly, virtue 
and vice; all must be in accordance with the doctrine 
of Heraclitus, in constant flux, so that all attributes, 
and equally their opposites,® may be predicated of 
each particular. Above all, upon this hypothesis, that 
must remain unknown which forms the sole true sub- 
ject-matter of knowledge—the essence of things (the 
ovola)—for this is unattainable by the sensuous percep- 
tion to which Protagoras restricts us; there could be 
nothing absolutely self-evident and fixed—nothing in 
itself beautiful, true, and good; therefore, also, no 
knowledge of truth. Truth and science can only be 
spoken of when they are sought, not in sensuous expe- 
rience, but in the soul’s pure energizing in the sphere 
of true Being. Plato has expressed himself more fully 
with regard to the ethical code of the Sophists, for the 
combating of which the Cyrenaic doctrine of pleasure 

35 Theet. 170 A; 172 B; 177 iv. 4, 5)refutes the doctrine of He- 
C-137 A; Cratyl. 386 A sq.; 439 raclitus and Protagoras as denying 


C sq, the principle of contradiction. 
36 Similarly Aristotle (Mctaph. 
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(coupled by him with the foregoing) gave an opening. 
It is first criticised in the Gorgias *’ in its association 
with the Rhetoric of the Sophists. On their side it is 
here maintained that the greatest happiness consists in 
the power of doing what one likes, and that this happi- 
ness is also the natural object of our actions; for natural 
right is only the right of the stronger. The Platonic 
Socrates shows, on the contrary, that to do what one 
likes (& Soxe? tive) is in itself no happiness, but only to 
do what one wills (@ Bovreraı): this alone will really 
benefit the doer, for all will the good. But the good 
is not pleasure, as common opinion admits, when it 
discriminates between the beautiful and the pleasant, 
the shameful and the unpleasant. This is required 
by the nature of the case; for good and evil exclude 
one another—pleasure and pain mutually presuppose 
each other; pleasure and pain belong equally to the 
good and to the bad man-—goodness and badness 
do not. So far, therefore, from pleasure being the 
highest good, and the striving after pleasure the uni- 
versal right, it is, conversely, better to suffer wrong 
than to do it—to be cured of evil by punishment than 
to remain unpunished ; for that only can be good which 
is just.*° 

The argument ® in the Philebus establishes the 
same conclusion more fully, but on that very account 


7 Cf. specially 466 C-479 E; 
488 B-508 C. The conversation 
with the politician Callicles belongs 
to the refutation of the Sophistic 
principle, as I have shown in vol. i. 
p. 922, 6. According to Plato, 
Sophistie ethics are only the enun- 
ciation in general principles of 


what the world is accustomed to 
do without talking about it: v. 
supra, p. 182, 33. Cf. Parti. p. 23. 
>. Ce. Them. 176 D sq. As to 
the apparently different exposition 
of the Protagoras, v. p. 188, 46. 
$9 Specially 23 B-55 C. 
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belongs rather to the objective part of the system. The 
question here discussed is, Whether pleasure or know- 
ledge be the highest good? the former the principle 
of the Sophists; the latter that of Socrates, and more 
definitely of the Megarians and Cynics. The answer 
imports that to perfect happiness both are requisite, 
but that knowledge is incomparably the higher and the 
more nearly related to the absolute good. The main 
line in the proof of this proposition is marked by the 
observation that pleasure belongs to the sphere of Be- 
coming ;*° the good, on the contrary, must be an abso- 
lute and essential existence: that all Becoming has 
Being for its end, but the good is itself the highest 
end; that pleasure is most nearly akin to the Unli- 
mited (Material); knowledge to the Divine Reason 
as the ordering and forming cause. Plato further 
draws attention to the fact that pleasure and pain are 
not seldom based upon a mere optical delusion; that 
pleasure in most cases only occurs in conjunction with 
its contrary, pain: ‘4! that the intensest sensations of 
pleasure arise from a state of bodily or mental disease. 
Discarding such, there remains as unmixed pleasure 
only the theoretic enjoyment of sensuous beauty, of 


OK. Rep. ix. 583 E: rd 750 deed, in the Philebus, 27 E, 41 D, 





ev Yuxd Yıyvönevov kal rd Aummpov 7,d50vn is shown to be the feeling 


xlynots Tis Auborepw Eotıv. Tim. 
64. 

41 Wehrmann (Plat. de summ. 
bon. doctr. p. 49 sq.) thinks that 


Plato cannot be here speaking of 


the feeling of pleasure as such, 
and would, therefore, understand, 
by Adovn, Desire. There is no 
hint of this in Plato’s words; in- 


of pleasure unmistakably by its op- 
position to Admn. It is without 
limit (or indefinite), because always 
combined with its opposite (v. supra, 
and Phaedo, p. 60 B ; Phzedrus, 258 
E), and hence containing the possi- 
bility of continual increase, in 
proportion as it frees itself from 
that opposite. 
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which, however, Plato elsewhere declares (Tim. 47 A 
sqq.) that its true worth lies only in forming the indis- 
pensable groundwork of thought, and which, even in 
the Philebus, he decidedly places after knowledge. 
Lastly, in the Republic, we find an agreement with 
these discussions, and an evident reference to them in 
the remarks as to the doctrine of pleasure (vi. 505C). 
Even the adherents of that doctrine must admit that 
there are bad pleasures, while at the same time they 
hold pleasure to be the good: this is nothing less than 
to declare good and evil to be the same thing. Simi- 
larly, in another passage ?—* The philosopher only has 
true happiness, for his pleasure alone consists in being 
filled with something real; that is the sole pleasure 
which is unalloyed, and bound to no conditioning pain. 
The question whether justice is more profitable than 
injustice, is as absurd as would be the enquiry—is it 
better to be sick or well?’ * 

The refutation (in the Republic **) of the Sophistic 
assertion that justice is merely the interest of the ruler, 
by the exclusion of paid service from the art of govern- 
ment, is only a special application of the distinction 
between relative and absolute good; for this is mani- 
festly grounded on the universal presupposition that 
the end of moral activity must be in, and not outside, 
itself. And when, finally, the superiority of justice to 
injustice is proved *” from the argument that the just 


#2 Ix. 583 B; 587 A, and the the clearness of the thought (cor- 
previous quotations from 376 E, rect in itself) is marred by the 


onwards. equivocal use of the word mAeover- 

48 Rep. iv. 445 A sq. reiv, the propriety of which I can- 
SP q zen er 

14 Rep. i. 339-347. not recognise with Susemihl, ii. 101. 


45 348 B sq., where, however, 
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only tries to get the better of the unjust, but the latter 
is at strife both with the just and unjust; and, there- 
fore, that without justice no social polity and no com- 
mon action would be possible—for not even a band of 
robbers could entirely do without this virtue—the prac- 
tical principle of the Sophist is refuted in the same 
manner as the theoretical has already been refuted. 
As no knowledge is possible if instead of the concept 
of the thing, the opinion of each individual holds good, 
so no reasonable and teleological action is possible if 
the individual will and advantage become law, instead 


of being subordinated to a law of universal validity. 


46 The exposition given above 
seemsto be contradicted by thetreat- 
ment of the ethical question in the 
Protagoras. To support his defini- 
tion of courage as copia Tay deıv@v 
kal un deıv@v(360 D),Socrates asserts 
(350 B) that ndews (Avis coincident 
with ed (iv, or the ayabbyv—andas (nv 
with the kakov. Protagoras objects 
that not every 750 is an ayabdv, 
nor every aviapby akardv. To this 
the answer is, 353 C sqq., that the 
Pleasant is called evil only when 
productive of greater unpleasant- 
ness, the Unpleasant is called good 
only when productive of greater 
pleasantness; and that the art of 
living consistsin rightly estimating 
the proportions of Pleasure and 
Pain resultant—not merely with 
reference to the present but the 
future—from our actions. If, with 
Grote (Plato, ii. 78 sq.; 120, 559 ; 1. 
540), we here recognise the positive 
expression of Plato’s own convic- 
tion, we are obliged .to concede 
the existence of an irreconcilable 
contradiction between the Prota- 
goras and the other Dialogues, 


specially the Gorgias. We might, 
however, well hesitate to ascribe 
such inconsistency to Plato, even 
if we held with Grote that the 
sensualist theory of the Protago- 
ras were correct initself. The Crito 
and the Apology, which can scarcely 
be younger, at all events not much 
younger, works than the Protagoras, 
enunciate views which are incom- 
patible with Grote’s interpretation 
of that dialogue (ef. p. 128). Plato 
shows that the theories put in 
Socrates’ mouth in the Protagoras 
are not his ultimatum, by the re- 
peated reference to the woAAol 
(351 C, 353 E), who are mainly 
concerned—showing them that they 
have no right to assume the possi- 
bility of doing evil knowingly, be- 
cause evil, in the end, is always 
harmful toman. But why this is 
so, is not said: it remains unde- 
cided whether the Pleasure, which 
is to form the standard of thegood, 
is sensuous pleasure (to which the 
concept of 750vy in the Philebus 
is limited), or that higher content- 
ment which arises from the healthi- 
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The fundamental defect, then, in the Sophistic | 
Ethies appears to be this: that by its doctrine of 
pleasure it sets the transitory in place of the perma- 
nent, appearance in place of essence, ends which are 
relative, and therefore always changing into their op- 
posites, in place of the one absolute, self-consistent end. 
The polemic against their theoretic principle had 
established exactly the same point. Their doctrine in 
general is therefore apprehended by Plato as the con- 
summated perversion of the right view of the world, 
the systematic supplanting of Essence by show or ap- 
pearance ; of true knowledge by appearance-knowledge ; 
of moral action by a debased utilitarianism, in bondage 
to finite ends; it is (according to the definition at the 
conclusion of the Sophist) the art of giving, by means 
of quibbling criticism, an appearance of knowledge, 
where none is possessed, and when there is full con- 
sciousness of the deficiency: and so Rhetoric, the gene- 
ral application of Sophistic doctrine, is the art of 
producing glamour in whole masses of people, with the 
same show that Sophistic uses to glamour individuals.?7 
Or if we take both together, the art of the Sophists 
consists in the study and dexterous management of that 
Great Beast, the people,** in all its moods and tempers. 


ness of the soul. This questionis ism such as Grote attributes to 


not discussed till we get to the 
Gorgias and the later Dialogues, 
nor is the Good expressly distin- 
guished from the Pleasant (v. supr. 
p. 121, 70). We thus see an ad- 
vance in the development of Plato’s 
Ethics, not so much in contrast as 
in scientific elaboration. Eudaemon- 


Plato, is alien even to the Prota- 
goras. 

47 V. Soph. 268 B ; Phaedrus, 261 
A sq.; Gorg. 455 A; 462 B-466 A. 
The Euthydemus is a satire on 
the Eristie of the Sophists. Cf. 
vol. i. 885, 910 sq. 

8 Rep. vi. 493. 
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The Sophist neither understands nor professes virtue : 
he is nothing better than a huckster and craftsman, 
who praises his wares indiscriminately, no matter how 
they may be made ;°° and the Rhetorician, instead of 
being a leader of the people, degrades himself into 
their slave.®! In place of instructing the ignorant 
(which he, as possessing knowledge, ought to do), and 
improving the morally lost and neglected, he, being 
ignorant, uses ignorance to induce persuasion, and 
basely flatters folly and greed.*? Sophistry and Rhe- 
toric therefore, far from being true arts, are rather 
to be described as mere knacks (Zursipiaı), or, still 
more accurately, as parts of the art of flattery,—as 
spurious arts, which are just as truly caricatures of 
law-giving and the administration of justice as the 
arts of dress and cookery are caricatures of gymnastic 
and medicine.** There is only a passing exception to 
this judgment when Plato in the Sophist (231 B sqq.) 
glances at the sifting and purgative efficacy of Sophistie, 
but he immediately retracts the observation, as doing 
it too much honour. 

If such be a true account of what usually passes for 
Philosophy, and if the position of unphilosophie con- 
sciousness be equally inadequate, where, in contra- 





49 Meno, 96 A sq.; with which 
ef. all the dialogues contrasting the 
Sophistie and Socratic theories of 
virtue: e.g. Hippias Minor, Prota- 
goras, Gorgias, the first book of 
the Republic, and ibid. vi. 495 
C sqq. 

50 Prot. 313 C sqq.; Soph. 223 
B-226 A; Rep. vi. 494 C sq. 

5} Gorg.517 Bsq. This judgment 


applied equally to the most famous 
Athenian statesmen, we are told, 
ibid. 515 C sqq. 

52 Gorg. 458 E sq.; 463 A sq.; 
504 D sq. Cf. Thext. 201 A sq.; 
Polit. 304 C. 

53 Gorg.462 B sq. Demagogy is 
compared to Cookery by Aristo- 
phanes, Equites, 215 sq. 
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distinction to Bol) ah] we seek for true Philo- 
sophy ? 

It has already been shown that Plato gives to the 
idea of Philosophy a far larger signification than that 
to which we are now accustomed: while we understand 
by it only a definite manner of thought, it is to him 
quite as essentially a concern of life; nay, this practical 
element is the first, the universal groundwork, without 
which he cannot conceive the theoretic element at all. 
Herein he closely resembles Socrates, whose philosophy 
entirely coincided with his personal character; and 
though Plato transcended this narrowness of the So- 
cratic view in order to develope the idea into a system, 
he himself never apprehended Philosophy in so ex- 
clusively a theoretic light as Aristotle. If there- 
fore we would understand his determinations of the 
essence and problem of Philosophy, we must begin 
with its derivation from practical necessity, with the 
description of the philosophic impulse. The theoretic 
form of Philosophy, the philosophic method, will oc- 
cupy only the second place; thirdly, and arising from 
both, we get Plato’s collective view of Philosophy, and 
the philosophic education of men. 

The general groundwork of Philosophy is the philo- 
sophic impulse. But as with Socrates this never took 
the purely theoretic form of an intellectual impulse, 
but simultaneously with the personal acquisition of 
knowledge aimed directly at the engendering of know- 
ledge and virtue in others; so with Plato it is essen- 
tially related to the practical realisation of truth, and 

54 Cf. pp. 144, 146. 
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is therefore more exactly defined as generative impulse 
or Eros. Philosophy, according to him, springs, like 
all higher life, from inspiration or enthusiasm (uavia).?? 
When the remembrance of the archetypes which the 
soul beheld in its heavenly existence awakens in it at 
sight of the earthly copies, it is possessed with a won- 
dering delight, is beside itself and falls into an ecstasy; °° 
\ and herein,—in the overpowering contrast of the Idea 
with the Phenomenon,—lies the ultimate ground of 
that wonder which Plato calls the beginning of Phi- 
losophy:°” of that bewilderment, that burning pain 
which consumes every noble spirit when first the pre- 
sentiment of a higher than itself arises in it,°*—of 
that singularity and maladroitness in worldly matters, 
which to the superficial gaze is the most striking trait 
in the philosopher.” The reason that this ideal en- 
thusiasm assumes the form of love is said in the 


Phedrus (250 B, D) to 


55 Religious or artistic inspira- 
tion generally is called frenzy in 
Greek. Cf. quotations in vol. i. 
651, 1; 759, 3; and Heraclitus on 
p. Plat. Pyth. orae. ¢. 6, p. 397. 

56 Phadr. 244 A sq.; 249 D; Ion, 
251 B. The unconditioned praise 
given inthe former of these passages 
to divine inspiration is in keeping 
with the dithyrambic tone of the 
speech : it is, however, considerably 
modified by other places, like Apo- 
logy, 22 C; Meno, 99 Bsq.; Timaus, 
71 Esq. (ef. Ion, 534 B); and the 
Pheedrus itself, 248 D. 

57 Theet. 155 D; cf. Arist. 
Metaph. 77; 982 b. 12. This 
wonder is, loc. cit., derived from the 
intution of the various contradic- 


be the special brightness 


tions encompassing ordinary notions 
or envisagements. It is precisely 
these in which the Idea announces 
itself indirectly. 

58 Phedr. 251 A sq.; Symp. 
215 D sq. (v. Parti. p. 158); 218A 
sq.; Theet. 149 A, 151 A; Rep. 
vil. 515 E; Meno, 80 A. 

59 Theext, 173 C sqq.; 175 B, E; 
Rep. vil. 516 E-517 D. We get 
the type of this philosophie aroma 
in Socrates: in it he is the com- 
plete philosophic épwrikds, Epws 
personified, indeed ; v. Symp. 215A 
sq., 221 D sq., and my translation, 
Part i. p. 86. Cf. Schwegler, on the 
Composition of Plato’s Symposium, 
p. 9 sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. W. ive 
258, &c. 
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which distinguishes the visible copies of the beautiful 
above those of all other ideas: therefore it-isthat they 
make the strongest impression on the mind. In the | 
Symposium, this phenomenon is more precisely ac- 
counted for by the striving after immortality of mortal 
nature: having none of the divine unchangeableness, 
it feels the necessity of sustaining itself by continual 
self-propagation. This propagative impulse is love.® / 
Love therefore on the one side springs from the higher, 
divineiy related nature of man,°'—it is the yearning 
to become like the immortal. But on the other, it is no 
more than a yearning, not yet possession ; thus far it 
presupposes a want, and belongs only to the finite, not 
to the perfect divine Essence. Love is consequently 
a middle term between having and not having,— 
the transition from the one to the other; {Eros is 
the son of Penia and Poros. | The he of this 
yearning endeavour is, in general, the Good; or more 
exactly, the possession of the Good,—of happiness ; for 
happiness is what all men desire. And therefore it 
aims at immortality, because with the desire for happi- 
ness is directly given the wish that the possession of 
the Good may be eternal.* So Love is, generally 
speaking, the endeavour of the finite to expand it- 
self to infinity, to fill itself with what is eternal and 
imperishable, to generate something enduring. The 
external condition of Love’s existence is the presence 

© Symp. 206 B sq. ; cf. Laws, vi. 62 Loe. cit. 202 B sq.; 203 E sq. 
778 E; iv. 721 B sq. 63 Loe. cit. 199 C-204 B. 


a Poros, the father of Eros, is 64 Loe. cit, 204 E-200 A. 
called the son of Metis; v. note 66. 


O 
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of Beauty, for this alone by its harmonious form, 
corresponding to the desire in ourselves, awakes desire 
for the infinite. But Love is as various as Beauty, in 
kind and degree J he does not reveal himself from the 
beginning fully and perfectly; rising step by step 
from incompleteness to completeness, he is realised in 


a graduated series of different forms. 


The first is the 


love of beautiful shapes,—of one, and then of all: a 
higher step is the love of beautiful souls, which ope- 


65 Loc. cit. 206 C sq.—209 B; 
ef. Pheedr. 250 B, D. 

66 The above may serve to ex- 
plain the Myth in Symp. 2038. Eros 
is a daluwv, one of the beings mid- 
way between mortals and immor- 
tals, mediating between them. Ac- 
cordingly, he is at once poor and 
rich, ugly and full of love for the 
beautiful, knowing nothing and 
ever striving after knowledge; 
uniting the most contradictory 
qualities, because in Love the finite 
and the infinite sides of our nature 
meet and find their unity. He is 
the son of Penia and Poros, be- 
cause Love springs partly from 
man’s need, partly from that 
higher faculty, which makes him 
able to get the thing needed ; (aépos 
is not Wealth, but Getting, Indus- 
try). His father is called a son of 
Metis, because all gain or getting 
is the fruit of wit or cunning, and 
this particular gain, the gain of 
higher good, springs from the 
reasonable spiritual nature of 
man. And Eros is born on 
Aphrodite's birthday, because it 
is the revelation of the Beautiful 
that first awakens Love, soliciting 
the higher in human nature to 
fructify the lower, finite, needing 
element, and unite with it in the 


struggle towards the Good (cf. 
203 C with 206 C sq.). These 
are the main features of the doc- 
trine, laid down clearly enough in 
the myth, and hitherto pretty 
generally agreed on (v. Susemihl, 
i. 393 sq., with his quotations ; 
and Deuschle, Plat. Myth. p. 13), 
with only unimportant differences 
of interpretation in details. Any- 
thing beyond this I class as poetic 
ornament, and I cannot, therefore, 
agree with the meaning seen by 
Susemihl, loc. cit., in the garden 
of Zeus and the drunkenness of 
Poros. Still less can I accept the 
interpretation given by Jahn (with 
the partial approval of Brandis, ii. 
a. 422 sq.) in his Dissertationes 
Platonice, 64 sq.; 249 sq., which 
is really a return to the Neo- 
Platonic expositions collected with 
learned industry by him on p. 136 
sq. (cf. Steinhart, Plat. W. iv. 388 
sq.). According to Jahn, Metis 
means the divine reason, Poros 
and Aphrodite the Ideas of the 
Good and the Beautiful, Penia 
Matter, and Eros the human soul. 
This interpretation is as clearly 
excluded as the right one is un- 
mistakably enunciated by what in 
the dialogue precedes and follows 
about Eros without metaphor, 
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rates in moral words and efforts, in works of education, 
art, and legislation: a third is the love of beautiful 
sciences—the seeking out of beauty wherever it may 
be found; the highest of all is the love which rises up 
to the pure, shapeless, eternal and unchangeable beauty, 
unmixed with aught finite or material,—to the Idea, 
which brings forth true knowledge and true virtue, and 
which alone attains the goal of Eros—immortality.% If 
this be the first adequate realisation of that for which 
Eros strives, then plainly he has been aiming at 
nothing else from the very beginning ; all subordinate 
stages of his satisfaction were but imperfect and un- 
certain attempts to seize on the Idea in its copies.® 
Eros therefore, in his true nature, is the philosophie _ 
impulse, the striving for the representation of abso- 
Inte beauty.—the struggle to inform the Finite with 
the Idea by means of speculative knowledge and a 


67 Symp. 208 E-212 A. In 
the less fully developed exposition 


the aim and scope of what he 
does. But this does not alter the 


of the Pha&drus, 249 D sq., this 
distinetion is barely hinted at, and 
the philosophie &pws is still in im- 
mediate connection with matdepaoria 

in the guod sense. 
8° This circumstance is over- 
looked by Deuschle, Plat. Myth. 
30, where he objects, as against 
the comparison of &pws with the 
philosophic impulse, that the 
former only coincides with the 
latter in its highest completion. 
The proper object of Love, accord- 
ing to Plato, is primarily the 
Beautiful as such, the Eternal, the 
Idea; this ean at first be only 
apprehended in its sensuous and 
finite copies, and the lover gets 
only by degrees any insight into 
0 


case; the lower forms of love are 
only first; steps to (Symp. 211. B 
sq.), or, if continued in, misunder- 
standings of, the true philosophie 
Eros. Properly, it is always the 
Good and the enduring posses- 
sion of the Good that all crave 
(Symp. 205 D sq.; Pheedr. 249 D 
sq.). Immortality itself (the busi- 
ness, according to Plato, of all, 
even sensnous love) is only to be 
won through a philosophie life 
(Pheedr. 248 E; 256 A sq. ; Symp. 
212 A, &c.). Plato does not 
merely understand by philosophy 
scientific investigation, but, so far 
as it bears relation to Truth and 
Reality, every branch of human 
activity. 

9 


ad 
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philosophie life; and all delight in any particular 
beauty is to be considered as a moment only, in the 
development of this impulse.° 

The philosophie impulse is then, in the first place, 
a striving for the possession of truth: but if we further 
enquire as to the means of attaining this possession, 
Plato answers (somewhat unexpectedly for his ordi- 
nary enthusiastic admirers)—The dialectic method.” 
All other moral and spiritual training— that whole course 
of preparation, which the Symposium has described to 
us, and the Republic will more exactly describe—leads 
but to the threshold of philosophy: through her proper 


domain, Dialectic alone can guide us. 


6° Besides the Phedrus and the 
Symposium, the Lysis deserves 
mention here; cf. chap.ii. 99. The 
result of the enquiry into the con- 
cept of $iXos, p. 219 A, is rd oüre 
kakdy ode ayabdy tpa dia Tb KaKdy 
Kal rd éxOpdy Tod ayaod pidroy early 
évexa Tod ayalod Kal pidAov. And 
this formula suits the doctrine 
of the Symposium on Eros com- 
pletely. Love, according to the 


Symposium, springs from a defect. 


and a need (8:4 7d kardv, therefore, 
or as we have it more precisely in the 
Lysis, 218 C, 8a kakod mapovelar), 
directs itself, for the sake of the 
absolute Good and Godlike (Evera 
od ayaod), towards Beauty in 
eternal Existence (rod ayafou 
olräov), and belongs only to a 
being standing midway between 
Finite and Infinite (the o¥re kaxdy 
ovre ayadöv). And in p. 218 A 
we find the dictum of Symposium 
203 E sq.—that the Gods, or the 
wise in general, do not philoso- 
phize, nor do the utterly ignorant, 
& 


That this must 


but only those who are midway 
between both—given in almost 
the same words. If we are not 
to suppose that, at the time of 
writing the Lysis, Plato had found 
the leading thoughts of his later 
system, there remains the hypo- 
thesis, that the psychological ana- 
lysis which is the basis of his later 
exposition had even then led him 
up to the point attainable from 
Socratic principles, but the further 
metaphysical elucidation of these 
psychological phenomena did not 
come till afterwards. This view 
might gain some confirmation 
from the fact that the Symposium 
199 C sq. makes Socrates say only 
what we get in the Lysis, whereas 
all advance on that is put in the 
mouth of Diotima. This eireum- 
stance, however, cannot be pressed 
far. 

70 Steger, Die Platonische Dia- 
lektik (Plat. Stud. i. Instr. 1869, 
p. 33 sq.), where passages in point 
are fully given. 
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be superadded to the philosophic impulse is first 
announced in the Phzdrus, the representation of Eros 
in the earlier part of that dialogue being followed by 
an enquiry into the art of discourse further on.”! And 
though at first the necessity of the latter method is 
established (261 C) on the wholly external ground that 
without it the end of eloquence, namely the guidance 
of souls, cannot be attained—yet in the course of the 
argumeni this external view is again discarded (266 B, 
270 D). The Sophist, going more deeply into the 
matter (251 A, 253 E), shows that as some concepts 
allow, and others resist, mutual combination, there 
must necessarily be a science of Combination of 
Concepts,—that is, Dialectic. The Philebus declares 


this science (16 B sqq.) to be the highest gift of 


the gods and the true fire of Prometheus, without which 
no workmanlike treatment of any subject is possible. 
Concerning the essential nature of Dialectic, we must 
premise that its object is exclusively the Idea: it 
is the instrument by means of which the pure Idea 
is freed from all sensuous form and presupposition, 
and developed.” It is therefore peculiar_to 


71 V, Schleiermacher, Introd. 
to the Phedrus, esp. p. 65 sq. 
= Rep. vi. 511 B (v. supra, 


reXeurnv karaßalın aicdynT@ Taye 
Tamaci obdevl mporxpmmevos, GAP’ 
eideoıv avrois dl avTay eis avTe 


167): Tb Tolvuvv Erepoy pdyOave 
TUunua TOV vonTOD A€yorTd Me TOTO, 
od abrdbs 6 Adyos Gmrerar TH TOD 
diaréyerOa Svvdper, Tas brodéces 
Towovmevos ovk Apx&s, GAG TH byt 
ümodereıs, oiov emiBdoes Te Kal 
Sppas, iva wéxpt tov avumoderou 
eml thy Tov mavtds apxhy ii, 
äyduevos adtiis, maAıv ad exduevos 
Tov éxelyns Exouevav, ottws Em 


kal teAevTa eis eiön. Rep. vii. 
532 A: Oray tis TH SiadreyecOar 
emixeph tvev Tacav Tav aicOjoewy 
dia Tov Adyou Em avTd 6 Eorıv 
exaoTov Spua, Kav un &rooTH mply 
by abtd d ori Gyabby aurn vonoe 
AdBn, Em a’Tge yiyvera TO Tov 
vonTod TéAc. . . . Ti ovv; ov dia- 
AcKTiKhy TavTyy Tiy mopelav KaNEts 5 
Ibid. 533 C: 4 dÖtarerrırn webodos 


0) 
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philosopher ;’* for he alone can recognise Being in 
itself—the essence and concept of things,’4 and by this 
knowledge can regulate all other arts and sciences. 
Dialectic has a double task—ovvaywyn and dsaipecis 
—the Formation of concepts and their Classifica- 
tion.” The first reduces the Many of experience 
to one Genus, the second divides this Genus organi- 
cally into its Species, without breaking any of its 
natural articulations, or overlooking one division that 
really exists. He who is skilled to recognise the One 
concept pervading the Many and Divided—and, con- 
versely, to carry out the one concept methodically 
through the whole graduated scale of its sub-kinds 


udvn TAVTH mopevera:, Tas Hmobeces 
avaipotca Em avtiy iy Apxıv 
«.7.A, Phileb. 58 A. Dialectic 
ism wep) Td by Kal Td üvrws Kal Td 
Kata TavToy ael mebunds EMOTNUN. 
Cf. following notes. 

73 Soph. 253 E: a@aad uy To 
ve SicAexTiKdy otk HAND Öwaeis, Os 
eyanaı, TAY TH kadapas TE Kal 
dıkalws bıAocodbodvrı. Cf. Pheedr. 
278 D. ‘ 

74 Rep. v. end; vi. 484 B. 

7% Phileb. 58 A. Dialectic is 
the science 7 macay thy ye vuv 
Aeyouevnv (Arithmetic, Geometry, 
&e.) yvoin. Euthyd. 290 B sq.: of 8 
av yewmérpar kal dorpovduor Kat of 
Aoyıorırol—mapadıödarı Önmov Tots 
SiaAeKTiKols karaxpnodaı aur@v Tors 
etphuaciv, 0001 ye avT@y un mayrd- 
macıv avdntol eiow. Cratyl. 390 
C: the Dialectician has to over- 
look the activity of the vouoderns 
(here=övouaroderns). The Poli- 
ticus, 305 B sq., gives the States- 
man’s art the same relation to all 
practical arts; but as the Re- 
public (v. 473 C and passim) 


others. 


identifies the true ruler with the 
true philosopher, we may transfer 
the assertion to philosophy. 

76 Heyder (Comparison of the 
Aristotelian and Hegelian Dialec- 
tic, 1. 49 sq.) is wrong in adding 
to these, as a third element, the 
Combination of Concepts. The 
passages to be presently quoted 
from the Pheedrus, Philebus, and 
Sophist plainly show that Plato 
regards the business of Dialectic 
as finished in the determination 
and division of concepts. The 
Sophist specially shows that the 
knowledge of the universality of 
concepts is given in division; 
and it would be contradictory to 
Plato’s view to say that division 
limits off concepts from all others, 
while combination of concepts 
gives them their due relations to 
The Sophist, tells us that 
this relation is given by showing 
how far the concepts are identical 
or different, i.e. by their spheres 
being limited off from cach other. 
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down to particulars, and, as a consequence of this 
procedure, to establish the mutual relations of con- 
cepts, and the possibility or impossibility of their 
combination—he is the true workman in Dialectic.’” 
Of these two elements of Dialectic, one, the Forma- 
tion of concepts, had already been apprehended by 
Socrates, whose philosophic merit is essentially based 
on this fact. Plato throughout presupposes this So- 
eratic induction, and his own method with regard to it 
is generally distinguished from that of his master only 
by its more technical and conscious use. In the Con- 
cept, the What of things is to be determined; not 
this or that quality only in them must be given, but 


7 Phedr. 265 D sq. (cf. 261 


elvat;—ovKovv Oye ToDro Suvards 


E, and specially 273 D, 277 B); the 
art of speech has two essential 
elements: eis play Te idéay ouvo- 
parvTa ayew Ta moAAaxn dteomap- 
ueva, iv Ekaorov Öpılöuevos 8NAov 
moln mep) ov ay del dLödokeıv EdEAN 
— and maAıv kat’ elön dvvacdaı TEu- 
vel, kart’ &pOpa 7) mépune, kal my 
emiXelpely KaTaryvavatkakod uayelpov 
TpdTe xXowmevoy ... Kal Tovs Öv- 
vamévous avTd Spav ei ev dp0as 7) 
un mpooayopebw, Oeds olöe, Karo 
de obv péexpt Tovde SiadrexTiKods. 
Soph. 253 Bsq.: ap’ od mer’ em- 
oTnuns Tivos avaryKatoy bia Tov 
Adywy mopeveoda: Ty OpO&s wEéAAOv- 
Ta Seite mota moloıs cuupwvel Tay 
yevwy kal moia BAAnAG ov SéxeTaL ; 
kul 89 Kal 51a mavrwv ei cuvéxovTa 
itr éotiv, bore cupmiryvvo bat duvara 
elvaı, Kal maAıv Ev Tais biaipéceow 
ei di bAwy Erepa Tis Siaipécews 
atria ;—7d Kata yivn Siaipetobou 
kal unre tavtdoy eldos Erepov HyM- 
Taga: und’ Erepov oy Tardy, uwv ov 
ans SiareKTiKijs Pioouey Emorhums 


dpav play idéav dla mwoAA@y, Evds 
éxdotou Keluevov Xwpls, TavTn ÖLa- 
TETauEevNv ikavws diatcOavera, Kal 
mToAAGs Erepas ümd plas &iwder 
mepıexouevas, Kat ulav ad dl öAwv 
moAAav Ev Evi Zvvnunernv, Kar 
ToAAas xwpls mavrn Ölwpıauevas‘ 
TovTO d’ aT, }) TE KoLvwvelv Ekaota 
dvvuraı, Kal ban un, Siakpive karı 
yevos enioracdaı. Polit. 285 A; 
Phileb. 16 C sq. ; vide subter, note 
92. Only one of the elements 
here united in the concept of 
Dialectic is brought into promin- 
ence by Republic vil. 537 C. 
The disposition towards Dialectic, 
we are there told, consists in the 
ability to bring particulars under 
a concept—ö ouvorrikös SiadAeKTI- 
Kos, 6 de un, odo—and in x. 596 A, 
the peculiarity of dialectie process 
is described as the seeking one 
general concept under which to 
bring the Many. Cf. Rep. vii. 
531 E-534 B,D; Cratyl. 390 C. 
The dialectician is the man who 
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the marks that distinguish them from all others ;”3 not 
the contingent in them, but the essential ;”° for with 
that only is Science concerned.® But the essence of 
things consists solely in that wherein all belonging to 
the same class agree, in the common attribute. The 
determination of the concept is therefore something 
quite other than the enumeration of the multiplieity 
comprehended within that concept: it has to do with 
that which is equally present in ali particulars and 
individuals ; with the Universal, without which no par- 
ticular can be understood, because it is contained in 
each particular and is presupposed by it.®! Briefly, 
then, the concept must determine the Essence of 


can give account of his convictions 
in question and answer, and this 
ability comes from Adyor Erdotwv 
Aaußaveıv THs ovolas. 

73 Thest. 208 D; Polit. 285 A. 

79 V.e.g. Meno, 71 B: 6 de un 
oida TI Eorı, ras by Ömolov yé TL 
eideinv; Euthyph. 11 A: kw- 
duvevers, & Evtudpov, Epwrauevos 
Tb GoLloy OTL wor ~oTt, THY ev 
ovotay pot avtov ov BovAecOa 6n- 
Agcat, mados de tt wept avrov 
Aeyeıv. Gorg. 448 B sqq., where 
Polus is asked what Gorgias is, 
and on answering that his art is 
the sovereign art, is informed that 
the question is not moia tis em 7 
Topyiov réxvn, GAAG Tis. 

eV. supr. p.i7osq. On this 
point, and the nature of real Being, 
fuller details in the exposition of 
the theory of Ideas, 

si Meno, 71 D sq. Socrates’ 
asks what Virtue is. Meno re- 
plies that the virtue of man is so 
and so, the virtue of woman so 
and so, &e., and is brought up by 
Socrates saying that he does not 


want a aunvos dperav, but the ula 
üpern, not a Virtue, but Virtue 
(73 E); or, in other words (72 E), 
he wants that in which the virtue 
of man, woman, &c. is not sepa- 
rate, but one and the same. So 
Theet. 146 C sqa., where to So- 
crates’ question, what Knowledge 
is, Thestetus at first answers 
with an enumeration of the various 
sorts of knowledge, and is then 
told that he was not asked rIvwv 
N EmoTnun, ovd Ömboaı tivés* ov 
yap apıdunoaı ad’tas BovAduevoı 
npöneda, GAAG yvavar éemorhuny 
aurd Gti wor’ eoriv: the thought 
of any special form of knowledge 
always presupposes the general 
concept of knowledge—oxkuriky is 
eniotnun vbrodnudrwv; with no 
concept of emiornun in general, 
there can be no concept of akurırn 
eriotnun in particular. Cf. Eu- 
thyph. 5 D, 6 D (the enquiry is 
into the aurd atrg Buoy Kal Exov 
play ıva id€ay—the eldos aurd & 
ravra Ta Goin Bord Eorıv), Lach. 


191 D sq., and supr. p. 198. 
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things, by establishing the distinguishing characteris- 
ties of Classes. For this purpose Plato, following his 
master, starts as much as possible from the known and 
universally acknowledged. He will not only express 
the truth, but will do so in such a manner that others 
may be convinced by it:°? and he therefore requires 
that the progress of knowledge be brought about 
through examples, so that we may understand the un- 
known from the known, and learn to recognise in the 
unknown, characteristics elsewhere familiar to us. 
This procedure is very usual with Plato.° It brings 
with it a danger already perceived by Socrates. When 
we start from individual observations and examples, 
and above all from individual experiences, we must 
take care lest our concepts represent only particular 


sides of the objects in question, and not the whole of 


their essence. Socrates tried to escapé this danger by 
means of that dialectical comparison of the different 
cases, in which we have learned to recognise one of the 
most important peculiarities of his method. The skill 
of Plato in this dialectic is also well known, and even 


82 Meno, 75 D: del ön mpadrepdy 
mws Kal diareKTiKwTEpoy Amokpive- 
cba, Earı de tows Th SiarenTiKdTe- 
pov, un wdvoy TaANOH Amorpiveodaı, 
GAAG Kal ÖL éxelvwy dv ky mpoco- 
Moroyh eidevar 6 epwrduevos. Cf. 
the quotations as to Socrates, Part 
i. pp. 102, 1; 109. 

8 Polit. 277 E sqq. ; as children 
in learning to read go wrong over 
the same letters, in complicated 
words, as they read easily in simple 
ones, so with us in regard to the 
OTOLXELa TOY ndvrwv: and we must 


do as is done in teaching—évdye 
mp@tov én’ Ekeiva Ev ois TaUT& 
ravra oph@s Eddkalov, Avdyovras de 
Tıdevar Tapa TA uhmw yıyvwokdueva 
kal mapaßaAAovras Evdeikvivar Thy 
adrıv Öuolörnra Kal piow ev ap- 
potepas ovocay Tals oupmaAoxats 
«.7.A., and the use of examples is 
that, by putting together related 
cases, we get to recognise an un- 
known as identical with a known. 

5! So Gorg. 448 B sq., 449 D; 
Meno 73 Esqq.; Theeet. 146 D sqq. ; 
Polit. 279 A sqq. 
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his earliest works show him to have been in this respect 
the apt disciple of Socrates. But as he has given to 
the Socratic philosophy in general a more scientific 
form, so in this particular he requires a stricter proce- 
dure. The truth of the conceptual determination is 
not merely to be tested by individual instances which 
are always selected with a certain arbitrariness, but. 
each assumption is to be developed in all its positive 
and negative consequences to prove its admissibility 
and necessity: all the results that may arise, on the 
one hand from itself, and on the other from the oppo- 
site hypothesis, are to be drawn out, and in this way 
we are to ascertain whether it is compatible with, and 
therefore required by, that which is elsewhere acknow- 
ledged as truth. This is that hypothetic discussion of 
the concept which Plato so emphatically recommends 
as dialectic training, on the ground that thus alone can 
the correctness of presuppositions be perfectly tested.® 





5 The principal passage to re- 
fer to is the Parmenides, 155 C 
sqq. Socrates has been brought 
into perplexity by the objections to 
the theory of Ideas, and Parme- 
nides says to him: mp@ yap, mplv 
yuuvacbjvat, & Saxpares, öpileadaı 
Ewıxeipeis kaAdv TE TL Kal Ölkaıov 
Kal ayadov kal tv Eraortov Tay €iday* 
... KXAN ev ovy Kal Vela, ed to, 3] 
öoun Tv dpuds emt tobs Adyous’ EX- 
Kumov be cavToy Kal yUuvacat WaAAOY 
51a THs doKovans axphotov eivaı kal 
Kadoumévns 1d TOV TOAAG@Y GOoOAE- 
wxlas, Ews Ett véos el’ el de ph, cE 
diapevierar n aAndeın. Tis oöv 6 
tpdmos, bava, & Tlapnevlön, ns 
yuuvactas; Obros,eimeiv, övmep HKov- 
cas Zyvwvos (the indirect proof of 
an assumption by development of 


its consequences), xpy de kal röde 
Erı mpos TOUTW moLelv, wy pdvoy ei 
got Ekaotov bmoßeuevov Fromeiv TH 
ovußalvovra Ex THs bmoßerews, GAAG 
Kat el wh €ort TO avTd TOVTO ÜMoTi- 
Oecbarei BovAecı MAAAOY yunvactnvaı. 
And of this the whole of the second 
part of the Parmenides gives a de- 
tailed illustration. Cf. Phx&do, 101 
D: elderıs aurns ris brobecews Exar- 
TO, xalpeıv eons ay Kal ovK amoxpl- 
vaio, ews ay Taam’ Erelvns Ööpumdevra 
oKepato, el cor BAANAOLS Euubwver } 
Siadwver; ered) de ekelyns avTis dot 
oe dldovaı Adyov, w@oavTws dy ÖLdolns, 
wAAnV ad brdbecw brrobéuevos, Hrs 
Tovärwder BeAriorn palvorro, Ews emt 
rıikavdv EAdoıs, Gua de ovK ov ¢Upo.o, 
domep of avTiAoyiKol Tept - TE THS üp- 
xNs Siareyduevos Kal tay EE exel- 
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The method seems to have been motived not only by 
the Socratic teaching, but also by the Eleatic dialectic 
as worked out by Zeno ;°® Zeno, however, only aims at 
refuting the ordinary notions by inference; Plato, as a 
true Socratic, has for his ultimate end a positive result, 
an exhaustive definition of the concept. And as he 
insists that with each assumption its opposite also shall 
be thoroughly sifted, in the manner described—his 
method where fully carried out, as in the Parmenides, 
takes the form of an antinomic exposition, the ultimate 
aim of which is, by refuting one-sided presuppositions, 
to establish those that are true. But however great 
may be the value set by Plato upon this hypothetie 
development of the concept, it is still, as he himself 
says, only a preparation, or, more exactly, a moment in 
the dialectic method—a part of that which Aristotle 


vns opunuevwy, eimep BovAowW Ti TOY 
övrwv eüpeiv. (P. 100 A treats, not 
of the proof of the principles, but 
their application to particulars.) 
Meno, 86 E: cuvyxwpnoov EE tro- 
Oécews adTd ckoTreto bal. . .A€yw5E Td 
eE trobéccws Gde, Samep of yewpe- 
Tpal TOAAGKIS OKOTOUYTAL., ..el [EV 
ETTLTOUTO Td Xwplov ToLODTOY OLoY Ta- 
p& Thy Sobeioay adTdy ypauury mapa- 
relvavra EAAelmeıv ToLovTH xXwplo, 
olov ay aurd Td maparerauevov 7} UAAO 
Tt auußalveıv pot dorel, kal GAXo ad, 
ei advvatdy Eorı TadTa mabely. Cf. 
Rep. vii. 534 Bsq. There is only 
an apparent contradiction in the 
Cratylus, 436 C sq., where the re- 
mark ueyıorov de 001 €o Tw TeKUNpLov 
bri ovK EopaAraı Tis GAnGetas 6 TiWé- 
Hevos* ov yap ty more otTw Eindw- 
va Av abitg@ Grayra is met by the 
answer: GAAG TodTO pev, & "yade 


Kpatvae, ovdév Eatıv amodcynue * 
ei yap TO Mp@Tov oparels 6 rıdenevos 
TAAAG Hön mpds.TovT’ Eeßıdlero Kat 
ait@ Evudwveiv nvarykalev, ovdéy 
&rowov... Ta Aoıma maumoAAa Hdn 
övra Embueva ÖuoAoyeiv AAAMAoıs * 
Set 51) mepl THs apxiis mavrds meay- 
karos mayrı üvdpl Toy moAvy Adyor 
eivaı Kal Thy MOAAHY akeyır, eite öp- 
Oas etre un bmökeırau * exelyns de eke- 
Taodelons ikav@s,TaAoımaekeivn pal- 
verbo Erdueva’ for it is afterwards 
shown that Cratylus’ onesided sup- 
position becomes involved in con- 
tradictions in its consequence—-be- 
cause the apxn has no real proof. 

ss This he shows by the intro- 
duction and investiture of the 
Parmenides: the whole procedure 
of the dialogue reminds one forci- 
bly of Zeno’s method. Cf. vol.1. 494, 
496 sqq. 
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calls induction: for its aim is to enquire into the 
truth of concepts, and to make possible their right 
definition. If the presuppositions of unphilosophie con- 
sciousness are subjected to this treatment, they are 
refuted and annulled in the Idea; if it is applied to 
philosophie propositions, as in the Parmenides, these 
receive their dialectical establishment and more exact 
determination: but if by this process we have arrived 
at the Idea as the Unconditioned—the indirect develop- 
ment of thought must give place to the direct, the 
analytic to the synthetic.*” 

We have remarked before that the speciality of the 
Synthetic method lies, according to Plato, in Classifi- 
cation or Division. As the Concept expresses the 
common attribute wherein a number of things agree, 
Division expresses the differences by which a class is 


8? Brandis (Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. a. 
264) calls this €& ümuherews oKo- 
meiv a higher process of dialectic 
completing Division. He has gene- 
rally brought out this side of 
Plato's dialectic acutely and cor- 
rectly; but I cannot agree with 
him here. The object is not to 
find a corrective for Division, but 
to determine the truth of the ömo- 
@éces, i.e. the right mental grasp 
of the Concepts on which an en- 
quiry proceeds: and this is exem- 
plified in the Meno,the Parmenides, 
and the Protagoras before them, 329 
C sqq. Andagain, this ef brobécews 
ckomeıv seems to me not to be es- 
sentially separate from the elements 
of Dialectic above mentioned (form- 
ation of Concepts, and Division), 
but to belong to the former of them, 
as the critico-dialectical test of 
rightly applied Induction. I can- 
not, either agree with Heyder(Com- 


parison of Aristotelian and Hege- 
lian Dialectic, i. 99 sqq.—113 sqq.) 
in thinking that the hypothetic- 
dialectic process aims not so much 
at the introduction and verification 
of means whereby Concepts in 
themselvesare explained or limited, 
as at the introduction and verifi- 
cation of certain Combinations of 
Concepts. Apart from what I have 
observed (rote 76), this view will 
not agree with Plato’s own expla- 
nations, that throughout, the object 
of this process is only to test the 
Ömodeceıs, the correctness of the 
leading Concepts. Heyder cannot 
quote Arist. Metaph. xii. 4, 1078 
b.'25 on his side, and with as little 
reason can he appeal to the pro- 
cedureof Plato’s Parmenides, which 
is expressly concerned with in- 
vestigating the Concepts of Unity 
and Being. 
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separated into its kinds.** He, therefore, who would 
make a right division must not introduce arbitrary 
distinctions into things, but seek out those already 
existing in them—the natural articulations of the con- 
ceptual group.” For this purpose two things are to 
be observed: that the division is to be according to 
real differences of Kind, not merely Quantitative dis- 
parity; and that the intermediate links by which the 
lower kinds are connected with the higher are not to be 
passed over.” The former is necessary in order to obtain 
a logical, and not a merely external division; °! the latter, 
that we may judge rightly the relation of concepts, and 
learn to combine the unity of the class with the multi- 


88 Pheedr. 265 E(v. p. 199 ?); Polit. 
285 A: dd de Td un Kar’ elön ovr- 
eıdiodaı akomelv Staipoupevous TAVTE. 
Te TocodTOY diabepovra EuußdAAov- 
ow ev0vs eis TadTby Öuoıa vouloayTes, 
kal tTovvaytioy ad trovTov spaow 
ETEpa ov KaTa& wepn ÖLaıpodvres, deov, 
Otay uev Thy Tav ToAA@Y Tis TpO- 
Tepoy aicOnTot KoWwwviay, un mpoa- 
plotracba mpiv dy ev abTh Tas Biado- 
pas tin mdoas, dmdcat wep Ev eldcnı 
keivtal, TAS OE ad TayTodamTas Avonot- 
orntas, dtav Ev mAndenıv OpCdor, 
ph Suvardy eivan Övowmovuevov mav- 
eodaı, mpiv Gy Elumavra T& oikeia 
evrds pics éuoudrntos Epkas yévous 
Tivos ovola mepiBadnra. 

89 This is the Téuvew Kar’ u%pOpa 
so often insisted on by Plato: 
Pheedr. loc. cit. Ibid. 272 D: kar’ 
eidön Te Ödlarpeiodaı Ta byTa Kal ula, 
idéa kal’ Ev Ekaotov mepıAaußaveıy. 
277 B: Kad’ auto Te way öplleodaı... 
Öpıoduevös Te maAıy kart’ elön MExpı 
Tod arunrov Téuverv. Polit. 287 C: 
Kata uEAn Tolyuy avTas olov iepelov 
Siaipoucba, Rep. v. 454 A: the 
main reason of Kristie error is rd 


un Öbvaodaı Kat’ elöm diapormevor 
Td Aeyéuevoy EMITKomeiv, AAAA kart’ 
aurd Tb bvoua SidKew TOD Aexdevros 
Thy évartiwow, Cf. note 92. 

% Polit. 262 A: un ouiKpdy uo- 
pıov Ev mpds weydAa Kal moAAd &bat- 
p@uev, unde eldovs Xwpis‘ GAAG Td 
Mépos Gua eldos éxéTw. 

»ı Cf. foregoing note and Polit. 
263 A sqq: yévos kal uepos ds ov 
TAaUTOV EoTov, GAN Erepov GAAHAOLY 
.. .el0s TE Kal wépos Erepov GAAHAwWY 
elvat,. .@s eldos uev Stay 7) Tov, Ka 
HEpos avTd Avaykaloy elyar Tod mpd- 
yearos, Orovmep by eldos A€yynTar* 
Mépos Öe eldos oVdeniaäavayın. We 
get a hint of this distinction in the 
Protagoras, 329 D, in the question 
(anticipating Aristotle’s distine- 
tion of duoipepes and avcporouepés) 
whether the alleged parts of vir- 
tue are as distinct as the parts of 
the face (nose and mouth, for in- 
stance), or only dowep Ta Tov xpuood 
nöpıa ovdév Biapépe TA Erepa TeV 
ETépwy GAANAGY Kal Tov bAov, KAN 
7 neyedeı ka) opixpéTyte. 
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plieity of that which is comprehended under it.”? The 
first is conditioned by the second; for only by a 
regular progression from universal to particular can 
we be sure that the kinds are rightly determined, and 
that merely collective concepts are not confounded 


with concepts of kind.?3 


The problem is to survey 


‘logically, by means of a complete and methodical 


% Phileb. 16 C: it is one of the 
most important discoveries, a true 
fire of Prometheus for science, ws 
ef Evds uev Kad ER TOAAGY byTwY TOY 
Gel Aeyouevmv elvat, mepas de kal Areı- 
play Ev avrois kvupuToy Exövrwv, 
deliv 00V Tuas TOvTwY OUTWw SiaKeKO- 
Tunnevoy del ulav idéayv mepl mayTbs 
exdorote Oewévous (ntelv’ edpnoew 
yap Evovoav * édv ody ueraAdßwuer, 
peta ulav dvo ef mws cial, akomeiv, ei 
dé um, Tpels H Twa EAAoV apOuby 
Kal tay ev éxelywy ExaoTov (we 
should either read x. T@v Ev exeiv@ 
&«. with Stallbaum, ad loe., or kal 
‘ey Eekelvwv Ekaorov) maAıy boabrws, 
expt wep &y Td Kar’ apxas ev My 
Ore Ev Kal woAAG Kal &mreipa Eorı 
Movov %n Tis, GAAG Kal Oroca’ Thy 
dé TOU amelpou id€av mpds Td TATOOS 
un mpoopepey, mply &y Tis Toy &pLe- 
MOV avTov mavTa kKarlön TOV meTakd 
TOD Gmelpov TE Kat Tod évds* TéTE 
& 78n TO Ev Exastov Tay TayTOV eis 
TO ametpov webevTa xaipey edy. This 
is revealed of the gods: of de viv 
Tov avOpérwv cu¢ol ev mev, ömws by 
TvXwoL TL TOAAG OaTTOY Kal Bpadv- 
TEpov Tolovot Tov SéoyTos, pera SE 
Td Ev ümeıpa cvs: Ta de péca 
avTovs Ekpebyei, 015 Ölakexa&pıoral 
To TE ÖLaAEKTIK@S maAıy Kal Td Epı- 
OTIKOS Huds moreiodaı mpds GAAN- 
ous Tovs Adyous (with the latter 
ef. ibid. 15 D; Pheedr. 261 D; Rep. 
vil. 539 B). Schaarschmidt,Samml, 
d. plat. Schr. 298 sq. tries to show in 


this place a misunderstanding of 
Aristotle’s statements as to the ele- 
ments of the Ideas, and a consequent 
proof of the spuriousness of the Phi- 
lebus. It has been, however, already 
pointed out (p. 398 sq.) that Aris- 
totle used the Philebus as a work 
of Plato’s ; and Schaarschmidt’s ob- 
jection really rests on an incorrect 
interpretation of the passage before 
us. We have not to do here with 
the question as to the final meta- 
physical elements of things (still 
less, as Schaarschmidt says, with 
those of material things as such), 
but simply with the logical per- 
ception that in all Being there is 
unity and multiplicity, so far as on 
one side every class of existent 
may be reduced to one generic con- 
cept, and on the other every generic 
concept is brought before us ina 
multiplicity of individuals. This 
multiplicity is not merely an 
unlimited multiplicity (depos), 
but also a limited, in so far as the 
generic concept resolves itself, not 
directly into an indeterminate num- 
ber of individuals, but into a de- 
terminate number of species and 
subordinate species in succession : 
the indeterminate manifold of in- 
dividuals, susceptible of no further 
articulation, only begins with the 
lowest limit of this conceptual divi- 
sion. I fail to see anything un- 
Platonic in this. 
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enumeration of its divisions and subdivisions, the 
whole area included under a class; to follow all the 
ramifications of the concepts to the point where their 
regular co-articulated series ends and the indefinite mul- 
tiplieity of the phenomenon begins. By this method 
it is shown whether concepts are identical or diverse, 
in what respect they fall or do not fall under the same 
higher idea; how far they are consequently allied or 
opposed, capable of combination or the reverse,—in a 
word, their reciprocal relation is established, and we 
are enabled by this knowledge to make a methodical 
descent from the highest universal to the particular, 
to the very confines of the ideal world.” But while 
insisting on the continuity of the progression and the 
completeness of all intermediate links, Plato as con- 
stantly urges that we should start from the simplest 
divisions. What he prefers, therefore, is bisection, 
which becomes quadrisection, when two grounds of 
division cross:*° but where such a classification is imprac- 
ticable, some other must be chosen which approaches 
dichotomy as nearly as the given case will allow. 


ss Polit. 262 B (cf. 264 A): a 
more hasty procedure has some- 
thing wrong about it; aaAa yap, & 
lre, Aemrovpyeiv (to go immedi- 
ately into details) our aopares, 51a 
Hécwy de Gopadeatepoy levar Téu- 
vovras, kal padrdAov idéais &y tis 
Tpootuyxdvot. TovTO de Siapéper Td 
nav mpos Tas (nrnoes. An ex- 
ample of this faulty procedure is 
then given in the division of man- 
kind into Hellenes and Barbarians, 
in which one stepis taken from the 
most universal to the most par- 
ticular, and the mistake is made of 


treating the infinitely various races 
of non-Greeks as one race. 

* V. supr. notes 92 and 72. 
Plato has no fixed phrase for the 
division of Genus and Species ex- 
pressed in this and the related pas- 
sages : yévos (which is rot frequent) 
and eidos are equivalents with him 
(e.g. Soph. 253 D; Polit. 262 D 
sq.; 263 A.; vid. supr. note 91), and 
in Tim. 57 C sq. he absolutely uses 
the former=species, the latter= 
genus: Tay Tots eldeot yévn,. 

% Kara mAdros and kaT& pijkos 
téuvew. Soph. 266 A. 


a Revere rn en 
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A completed logical system is not to be found in 
Plato; and neither by inferences from his own method, 
nor by combination of single incidental expressions, are 
we justified in supplying this want. The whole gist 
ot the question is, How far did he enunciate the laws of 
thought (which, in common with every reasoning man, 
he must certainly have followed)—in the shape of 
logical rules, and systematise those individual ob- 
servations concerning the forms and conditions of our 
thought which occasionally obtruded themselves upon 
him—into a distinct theory? This he has only done in 
the two points that have just been considered. For 
the rest, his writings do indeed contain hints and germs 
of the later logic, but no comprehensive combination 
and development of these. Thus he sometimes says 
that all our convictions must agree ;°" that contradic- 
tory determinations cannot at the same time belong to 
one and the same thing: that it is a proof of error, if 
concerning the same thing the opposite in the same 
reference is affirmed.°® Healso declares that knowledge 


9 Phileb: loc. cit.; Polit. 287 'C: 
Karta MEAN Tolvuv avTas .. . Siaipmpe- 
da, emeıön Sixa advvaroduer * Se? yap 
eis Toy eyyitara OTL udAıoTa Teuveıv 
apıduöv aet. The Sophist (218 D- 
231 E-235 Bsq.; 264 0 sqq.) gives 
elaborate instances of dichotomy 
carried out in detail: ef. Polit. 258 
B-267 C; 279 C sg. 

”” E.g. Pheedo, 100 A; Laws, v. 
746 C. 

9 Rep.iv.436 B:önAovörı radrov 
avayria moleiv 7) who XELY KATA Tay- 
Tov ye kal mpds TadToy ovK EdeAncreı 
&ua, bore edy mov evpickwuey Ev 
avrois Taura Yıryvöueva, citoucla 
Ort ob TavTby Hy GAAG mAclo,. Pheedo, 


162 D; 103C; Thest. 190 B. Im 
the world of phenomena, opposite 
properties are seen combined in 
one subject: but, according to 
Plato, as will be shown presently, 
these properties do not belong to 
the things simultaneously: they 
are detached in the flux of Becom- 
ing: and the subjects themselves 
are not simple but composite sub- 
stances: so the properties are not, 
strictly speaking, found together 
in One and the Same, Cf. Rep. 
loe. cit. ; Phaedo, 102 D sqq. ; Parm. 
128 E sqq.; Soph. 258 E sqq. 

8 Soph. 230 B; Rep. x. 602 E 
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can only exist when we are conscious of the reasons for 
our assumptions.! But though we may here recog- 
nise the two laws of modern logic—the Law of Con- 
tradictories and that of the Sufficient Reason,!®! Plato 
nowhere says that all rules of thought may be reduced 
to these two propositions. He has indeed enunciated 
them, but he has not yet placed them as the most uni- - 
versal principles at the apex of the science of thought. 
Further, when he investigates the nature of concepts, 
the combination in them of the One and the Many, the 
possibility of their being connected, their mutual com- 
patibility and incompatibility, the relations of Genus 
and Species,—in all this he considers concepts, not as 
the product of our thought, but as something actually 
and absolutely existing independently of it: Logic is 
still veiled in Metaphysics. These enquiries, and others 
connected with them, into the conditions of truth and 
error, we must for that reason relegate to another 
place. In the remark that all discourse consists in the 
union of the concept of a predicate with that of a sub- 
ject ;'° and that thought, as discourse without sound, is 
nothing else than affirming or denying, !% we can trace 


100 Cf. p. 174 and Tim. 28 A. 

! Tennemann, Syst. d. plat. 
Phil. ii. 217 sqq.; Brandis, ii. a. 
266 sq. 

102 Soph. 259 E: if the eombi- 
nation of concepts is denied (as by 
Antisthenes), the possibility of dis- 
course is taken away: 8a yap thy 
GAMAwy Tay cidGy ouuTAOKHy 56 
Adbyos yeyovevjuiv. Ibid. 26 B: mere 
övöuara, like Lion, Goat, Horse, 
and mere yerbs like Badi¢e:, rpexeı, 
kaßebdeı, give no continued mean- 
ing: this is only given by the com- 


bination of the dvoua denoting an 
ovoia with the fnua expressing a 
doing or not doing. 

103 Theet. 189 E: 7d de d:a- 
vociabat ap Ömep ey Kadeis ... Adyow 
dv avTh mpds abthy H Wuxn ÖLekep- 
XETAL...aUTH EauThy epwraoa Kal 
amoKpivomevn Kal pdoKovoa Kal ov 
gpdoKovea, So Soph. 263 E (v. supr. p. 
158, 17), and immediately, kai unv 
ev Aöyoıs avrol toueyv ov... paow 
Te Kal andpaciw—opinion (ddEa) is 
therefore an affirmation or denial 
without discourse. 
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only the first, though very important, beginnings of 
the theory of judgments. Still less can a doctrine of 
syllogisms be derived from Platonic intimations ;!™ 
and though, in the method of divisions, there is fore- 
shadowed the demonstrative process by which Aristotle 
descends from the universal to the particular, we must 
remember that it is precisely the syllogistic medium 
of this progression that is here wanting.’ On the 
whole, therefore, though we cannot but recognise in 
Plato essential elements of the Aristotelian logic, it 
would be a mistake to force these out of their original 
connection in order to construct from them a Platonic 


logic on a later model.106 


¢ 


In relation to his scientific method, Plato also dis- 
cusses the question of the significance of language for 


Philosophy. 


An opening for such a discussion was 
given him on several sides.!° 


Among the older philo- 


sophers, Heraclitus especially had laid stress on lin- 


104 H.o, the passages quoted p. 
174; 12; ef. Polit. 280 A; Crat. 
412 A; Phileb. 11 B. 

105 Aristotle speaks clearly as to 
the difference of the two methods, 
Anal. Prior. i. 31; Anal. Post. ii. 
5. He calls Division oiov &odevns 
ovAAoyıoyds, and points out that 
its defect lies in the minor being 
assumed without demonstration 
(e.g. ävdpwmos (Gov, &vOpwros me(dv). 
He is therefore enabled to say 
(Soph. Elench. 34, 183 b. 34), 
without disparagement of Plato’s 
Division, that the subjects treated 
of in the Topics (among which the 
Conclusion stands in the first series 
—here the Conclusion of Proba- 
bility—) have never before received 
any scientific discussion. 


106 'Tennemann makes this mis- 
take, loc. cit. pp. 214-259: though 
he observes correctly enough that 
we must not (as Engel does in his 
Enquiry into a method of develop- 


‘ing the Logic of Plato’s Dialogues) 


lay down, in an exposition of his 
logic, all the rules actually fol- 
lowed by Plato. Prantl’s procedure 
(Gesch. d. Log. i. 59 sqq.) is much 
more accurate. 

107 Cf. on what follows Classen, 
De Gramm. Gr. Primordiis (Bonn, 
1829), p. 15 sqq.; Lersch, Sprach- 
philos. der Alten, i. 10 sqq.; ii. 4 
sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. ii. 535 
sq.; Steinthal, Gesch. d. Sprach- 
wissensch. bei Gr. u. Rom. 72 
sqq. 
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guistic expression ;!% and indeed the Greeks in general, 
with their quick wit and ready tongues, were fond of 
deriving and playing upon the words they used.!® 
Various sophists had afterwards occupied themselves 
with philosophical questions,!!® while at the same time 
the Sophistie art of disputation necessitated a closer 
study of forms of speech, and the relation of expression 
to thought.!!! Of the same date are also extant en- 
quiriessvof Democritus concerning Speech ;!!? and it is 
clear from the Platonic Cratylus that in the school of 
Heraclitus the principle that everything has its natural 
name, and from names the nature of things is infallibly 
to be known !!®—had led toendlessand mostarbitrary play 
upon etymologies. This seems to have been likewise the 
case in the School of Anaxagoras.'!* Among the Socra- 


108 We cannot, however, point 
out any really scientific enunciation 
of his on speech (cf. vol. i. 588, 
2), and even Schuster (Heracl. 318 
sq.) does not appear to have made 
much of this point. Even if He- 
raclitus did say that speech was 
given to men by the gods, or re- 
marked incidentally that the very 
name shows the Being of the thing 
(both of which are possible), this 
would not warrant our ascribing to 
him a definite theory of speech. 
Still less can any such thing be 
sought for in Pythagoras or his 
school: ef. loc. cit. 410, 1. 

19 Cf. the instances quoted by 
Lersch, iii. 3 sqq. from poets. 

110 Cf. vol. 1. 932 sq. 

mV. loc. cit. 913 sq.: ef. p. 903. 

2 Cf. vol. i. 745, 1: and Diog. 
ix. 48, who names some of De- 
mocritus’ writings on verbal ex- 
pression. 


113 Crat. 383 A; 428 E sqq.; 435 
D; 488 C; 489 A; 440 C; Lersch, 
1. 30; and Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 394: 
compare Hippocr. De Arte, ii. b. i. 
7 K: Ta uev yap övduara pvotos 
vouodernuara eotı. But we cannot 
draw any inference from this as to 
Heraclitus’ doctrines: as Steinthal, 
loe. cit. 90, remarks, Hippocrates 
continues, Ta de elden ov vonode- 
Thuara GAAG BAaoTHuaTa; he knows 
the doctrine of Ideas, and, with 
Plato (v. subt. p. 213), attaches 
greater importance to the know- 
ledge of concepts than the know- 
ledge of names. We have no right 
to derive what he says on the latter 
from Heraclitus, especially with 
the Cratylus as a much more ob- 
vious source for him to draw on. 

M4 Crat. 412 C sqq. Plato here 
says that the name of the Sixaoy 
is thus explained by the supporters 
of an universal flux in things 


P 2 
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ties, Antisthenes had written on names and languages as 
connected with his dialectical theories.’ And to say 
nothing of these predecessors, it was necessary for a 
philosopher like Plato,!® who distinctly acknowledged 
the close affinity between speech and thought, to 
make up his mind as to the significance of language for 
knowledge. It was of the greatest consequence to the 
Ideal philosophy to ascertain what worth attached to 
words, and how far a true imitation of things might 
be recognised in them. His ultimate conclusion, how- 
ever, is only this: that Philosophy must go her own 
way independently of Philology. In the Cratylus!” he 
shows that language is by no means to be regarded as 
the product of an arbitrary enactment, of which each 
_ man may dispose as he likes: for if there be any truth, 
and if everything has its determinate essence, those 
names alone can be true which, corresponding to the 
nature of things, instruct us with regard to their 
essence ;4!8 which, in other words, rightly imitate 
things. This is the problem of speech: to provide us 
with a picture, not of the external phenomenon, but of the 


there is asomething which pervades 
the flux, and emırporeveı Ta GAG 
advra diaiidy; and the name Ala is 
connected with this. If we inquire 
what this is, one answer will be, 
the Sun ; another Fire; a third, not 
Fire itself, but 7d Oeppdyv 7d ev 7@ 
zupl évdv: while a fourth, ridi- 
culing them all, will make the 
Sixooy equivalent to Anaxagoras’ 
poten SEEN DE... ,804,. 4... Plato 
seems to have some definite treatise 
in view which brought all these 
etymologies together ; for Hermo- 


> 


genes says, 413 D, dalveı mol, @ 


SaéKpares, TAUTA MEV aknkoévar Tod 
Kat ovk avTooxedidCev. 

115 (Of. part 1. p. 250,7, 

us V, supr. p. 158,17; and note 
103 of this chapter. 

17 Of. on the interpretation of 
this dialogue Schleiermacher, Pl. 
W. ii. 2,1 sqq.; Brandis, ii. A 284 
sqq.; Steinhart, Pl. W. ii. 543 
sqq.; and specially Deuschle, Die 
Plat. Sprachphil. (Marb. 1852), who 
is followed almost throughout by 
Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 144 sqq. 

us V, 385 E-390 A. 
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essence of things ;!!° and this it accomplishes by express- 
ing the properties of things in sounds, which require cor- 
responding conditions and movements on the part of 
the organ of speech.” On the other hand, however, 
as Plato remarks, we must not forget that a picture 
never completely reproduces its subject; and that as 
in painting, that other art of imitation, there are better 
and worse artists, so also the makers of words may have 
committed mistakes which perhaps may run through 
a whole language.!?! This may explain why particular 
words are not always logically formed,'?? and why, as a 
whole, they do not represent one and the same view of 
the world. There are many etymologies, for instance, 
on which the Heraclitean doctrine of the flux of all 
things is based ;!¥ but against all of them others might 
be advanced with equal conclusiveness to support the 
opposite view.!** Accordingly we must allow that ca- 
price, custom, and common consent have each had a 
share in language,!”° and we must consequently give up 
seeking in words a knowledge of things.’ As the first 
naming presupposes a knowledge of the things named,!?” 
we must, like the first word-makers, turn our attention, 
not to names, but rather to the things themselves,!?® 
and acknowledge the dialectian to be the superior critic, 


who has to overlook the work of the language-maker, 
M9 422 C-424 A; 430 A, E. mologies which are accumulated 


20 Motion, e.g. by R; smooth- and pushed to the absurdest 
ness 5 L; size by A, &e, pp. 424 tenes ı in 891 D-421 E, and 426 C. 


A-427 D 124 436 E-437 D. 
= 428 D-433 B; 436 B-D. 125 434 E-435 C. 
122 434 C sq. 26 435 D-436 B; 438 C sc. 


= We get a parody of the 127 437 E sqq. 
Heraclitic style in the purposely 128 439 A sq.; 440 C sq. 
exaggerated and extravagant ety- 
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and decide on the correctness or incorrectness of the 
names bestowed.!?® Dialectic alone is that which go- 
verns and perfects all other arts: and philological en- 
quiries only afford another confirmation of this truth.!*° 

We have now considered separately the two con- 
ditions of philosophic activity,—philosophic impulse 
and philosophic method. It remains to show how, in 
the union of these, Philosophy as a whole developes 
itselfin man. Plato, after some imperfect and partial 
hints in the Symposium,!?! gives a full representation 
of this process in the Republic. The groundwork of 
all culture and education is here said to be Music (in 
the larger sense given to the word by the Greeks) and 
Gymnastic: a harmonious blending of the two will 
temper the soul aright, and free it alike from effemi- 
nacy and rudeness.'32 The chief thing, however, and 
the only direct preparation for Philosophy is Music. 
The ultimate aim of all musical education is that chil- 
dren growing up in a healthy moral atmosphere should 
get a taste for all that is good and noble, and accustom 


129 389 A-390 E. cit. p. 8 sq.: so Classen, loe. cit. p. 


130 Deuschle, loc. cit. pp. 8-20, 
points out all that is strictly gram- 
matical in Plato, besides these phi- 
lological discussions: some points 
are borrowed from his predecessors, 
others are Plato's own. Among 
them are the distinction of dvoua 
and pnua (Soph. 259 EH; 261 E sqq. : 
v. supr. note 102; Theet. 206 D; 
Crat. 399 B; 425 A; 481 B, and 
passim: cf. Eudemus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 21 b. Deuschle points out 
that the pjua is not merely the 
verb in the sense of Time, but every 
denotation of the predicate; loc. 


45 sq.): the concept of emwvuuia 
(Parm. 131 A; Phedo, 103 B, et 
szepius ); the division of the letters 
into Vowels, Semivowels, and Mutes 
(Phileb. 18 B sq. ; Crat. 424 C; ef. 
Theet. 203 B); Number (Soph. 
237 E); Tenses of the Verb (Parm. 
151 E-155 D; 141 D, alibi); Ac- 
tive and Passive (Soph. 219 B; 
Phil. 26 E). 

181 'V, supra, 193 sq. 

132 Rep. ii. 376 E sqq., and spe- 
cially iii. 410 B sqq.; cf. Tim. 87 
C sqq. 
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themselves to practise it.’ Musical education must 
result in love of beauty, which is in its nature pure and 
undisturbed by sensuous admixture.!#? (Here, also, Eros 
is the beginning of philosophy.) This education, how- 
ever, is as yet without intelligence (Adyos), a thing of 
mere habit ;'*° its fruit is at first ordinary virtue, guided 
by Right Opinion ; not philosophic virtue, ruled by scien- 
tific Knowledge.'*° To attain this, scientific education 
must be added to musical. But the highest object of 
science is the Idea of the Good; and the inclination of 
the spirit to this Idea is its highest problem. The turn- 
ing towards true existence is in the beginning as painful 
to the spiritual eye as the vision of full sunlight to one 
who has lived all his life ina dark cavern. On the other 
hand, he who is accustomed to the contemplation of 
Being will at first only grope about uncertainly in the 
twilight of the world of phenomena, and so for a 
while appear to those who inhabit it as an ignorant 
and incapable’ person. The inference is, not that 
this turning to perfect truth should be unattempted, 
but only that it should be accomplished by natural 
gradations.'*’ These stages or steps are formed by all 
the sciences, which, pointing out the inherence of 


8 ty Gomep Ev byieıwo térw oi- Tov Kadod Epwrikd. 


kovres of veoı amd mavrds wbeAwvraı, 
Ömodev by aitois amd T@v Kadav 
Epywv N mpds buy 2 mpos axonhy Tt 
TporBdry, bomep atipa ¢épovoa ame 
Xpnotov Tönwv syle, kal cvOds 
ek madlwy AavOdvyn eis SuoidryTA Te 
Kal dıAlav Kal Evudwviay TH KaAG 
Aödy@ iyovoa. Rep. iii. 401 C. 
Rep. 402 Dsqq.; 403 C0: de? 


[4 ~ 
BE mov TeAevräv TH uoucıKa eis TH 


135 Of. note 133; Rep. iii. 402 
A ; vil. 522 A (musical education is 
&devı mawdebovoa ... ovK EmMIOTNUNV 
mapadıdovoa ... mdOnua ovdey Tv Ev 
aurn). 

136 Cf. Symp.202 A, and supra, 
p. 175 sq. 

187 Rep. vi. 504 E sqq.; vil. 514 
A-519 B; cf. Theet..173 CO sq.; 
175 B sq. 
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thought even in the sensuous form, at the same time 
induce consciousness of the inadequacy and contradie- 
toriness of the sensuous Perception. The mathematical 
sciences, e.g. (including Mechanics, Astronomy, and 
Acoustics), are a middle term between the ordinary 
Perception or Opinion attaching to Sense, and pure 
sciences, Just as their object, according to Plato, stands 
midway between the Idea and the Phenomenon. They 
are distinguished from Opinion, as being occupied with 
the Essence of things, with the common and invariable 
basis which underlies the plurality of different and con- 
tradictory perceptions. And they are distinguished from 
science in the narrower acceptation, as making known 
the Idea, not purely in itself, but in the objects of 
Sense; they are therefore still fettered to certain dog- 
matic premises, instead of dialectically accounting 
for these, and thus cancelling them in the first prin- 
ciple of all, itself without presupposition.!3® If, how- 
ever, the mathematical sciences are to be of any real 
use, they must be treated in some other than the usual 
manner. Instead of being pursued only for prac- 
tical ends, and in their application to the corporeal, 
the transition from Sense to Thought must be upheld 
as their proper aim; the pure contemplation of num- 
ber, magnitude, and the like, must be made their 
main object; in a word, they must be used philoso- 
phically and not empirically.%® In that case they 


188 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vii. 523 subt. note 158), 62 A; ef. Tim. 91 
A-533 E; and Symp. 210 C sq.; D; Phedo, 100 B sqq. On Plato 
211 C. as a mathematician, v. my Pl. St. 

19? Rep. vil. 6525 B sqq.; 527 A; 357. 

529, 531 B; Phileb. 56 D sq. (v. 
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necessarily lead to Dialectic, which, as the highest and 
best of sciences, forms the coping stone of all the rest ; 
which alone comprehends all other sciences, and teaches 
their right application.!? 

In the whole of this exposition, theunity and internal 
relation of the theoretical and practical, the two consti- 
tuent parts which together form the essence of Philo- 
sophy, are set forth with more than usual deeision. 
Elsewhere Philosophy is viewed, now as Eros, now as 
Dialectic : here it is most positively affirmed, that while 
mere love of beauty is inadequate without scientific 
eulture, scientifie culture is impossible without love of 
beauty: they are mutually related as different stages 
of one process. Philosophie love consummates itself 
in scientific contemplation.'*! Science, on the other 
hand, is not a mere concern of the intellect, but is 
also practical in its nature, occupied not with the ex- 
ternal accumulation of knowledge, but with the turn- 
ing of the spiritual eye, and the whole man, to the 
Ideal.” .As they are one in prineiple,!# they ulti- 


40 V, notes 72 and 159. 

“ı V. supra, p. 69 sq. and Symp. 
209 E sq.; where the contemplation 
of the pure Idea is discussed as the 
completion of the Art of Love. 

42 Rep. vil. 518 B: (dei 37) nuas 
vouloaı) Thy mawdelav ovx olay TWES 
émaryyeAAduevol pac elvaı ToT NY 
kal elvan. pact de mov ovK evovans 
ev tH Wuxh emorhuns obeis Evri- 
Gévai, olov TubAois dpBarpors op 
urißlvres.. .6 6€ ye vv Adyos.. . 0N- 
baiver, Taitny thy évodcay Exdorou 
Sivapw ev rH Vox Kal td Ö öpyavov, 
a karanavddveı EkacTos, olov el 
Supa un duvardy Av OR A ky 


ÖAW ra oonarı oTpeperv mpos To 
gpavoy €k TOD ockoTddoUs, obra toy 
öAn TH Wii € ek TOU yeprouevov MEPI- 
or pent coy elvan, Ews dy eis TO Ev Kal 
Tod Övros TO gavdtatoy Suvari 
yevnrat ivaoxeodaı dewuern‘ TodTo 
d elval dauev taryabdy. The pro- 
blem is not &uroımoaı aurw Tb öpar, 
GAN ws Exovrı uev avTd, ovK dpbas 
de TeTpaypéevm ovdé PBAemovrı oi 
Edel, TOVTO Siaunxavicacda, 533 
C: 7 dıarerrınn webodos uövn TavTn 
mopeverar tas bmoßeoeıs davaipovoa 
Em’ avThy Thy apxnv iva BeBawonrat, 
kal t@ Övrı Ev BopBdpw BapBapikw 
ri TO THS WuXIs Ouma KaTOpwpVy- 
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mately coincide in their working and manifestation. 
In the Symposium, the pain of the philosophic new 
birth is represented as an effect of philosophic love ; 
here it appears as a consequence of the dialectical as- 
cent to the Idea. In the Phedrus, philosophic love 
is described as a wavia; in this place the same is vir- 
tually said of close attention to Dialectic; Dialectic 
at first causes unfitness for the affairs of practical 
life: and it is the very essence of pavia, that to 
the eye dazzled with the vision of the Ideal finite 
associations and relations should disappear.'”” Prac- 
tice and theory are thus absolutely conjoined. He 
alone '*° is capable of philosophic cognition who has 
early learned the renunciation of things sensuous; con- 
versely in the Republic (x. 611 D), Philosophy appears 
as the raising of the whole man out of the ocean of 
sense, as the scraping off of the shells and weeds that 
have overgrown the soul; and in the Phedo (64 
sq.), as the complete liberation from the dominion of 
the body—the death of the inner man: thought being 
set forth as the means of this liberation, since by it we 
rise above sensible impressions. In Philosophy, then, 
there is no longer any opposition of theory and prac- 
tice, and the different kinds of theoretic activity 
unite into a whole. All the various forms of knowledge 
—Perception, Opinion, intelligent Reflection—are but 
Mévoy npena EAKker Kal aydyer ävw, anthropology)is essentially nothing 
suveplOos Kal cuumepiaywyots xpw- but reminiscence of the Idea; and 
nevn ais dmAdouev téxvas. Cf. Eros (ef. supra) is the same. 

ibid. 514 A sq.; 517 B; Theat. 14 915 E sqq.; v. Parti. 168: 

175 B sq.; Soph. 254 A. 146 «GF, ‘supra, pi"191. 


143 Science, according to Plato 146 Cf. Rep. vii. 519 A sq. 
(as will be shown later on in the 
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stages of philosophic or reasoned Knowledge.” They 


stand to this last, therefore, in a double relation. 


On 


the one hand, they must be transcended if true Know- 
ledge is to be attained. He who would behold the 
absolutely real must free himself from the body; he 


must renounce the senses, 


47 Aristotle, De An. i. 2, 404 b. 
22, thus gives Plato’s enumeration 
of the stages of theoretic conscious- 
ness: (TAdrwv) vobdy uev Td Ev, em- 
orhunv de Ta ÖVo‘ povaxds yap ep” 
Ev: tov Se rod Emimedov Apıdudv 
(triad) d6fav, alc@now de tov Tod 
orepeov (four). For further de- 
tails on the passage, v. chap. 7, 
note 103, and my Plat. St. 227 
sq. So in the dialogues, Percep- 
tion and Opinion, or Envisagement, 
are assigned to the unscientific 
consciousness, directed towards the 
phenomenal world (v. supra, p. 70 
sq.); and the émorjua are noticed 
(Symp. 210 C; Phil. 66 B; ef. 
Rep. ix. 585 C) as the next pre- 
liminary stage of pure thought, 
or Dialectic: the highest stage is 
called vovs (Tim. 51 D), and voids 
kal ppdynois (Phil. loc. cit.). In 
Symp. 210 C, 211 C, it appears as 
émioThun or padnua; but Plato 
draws a clear distinction between 
the one émorhun, directed towards 
the pure Idea, and the other ém- 
orMuaı, which are merely prepa- 
ratory to it, The most exact 
correspondence with Aristotle’s ex- 
position is found in the Time- 
us, 37 B: Ödöfaı and aiores are 
there assigned to the Sensuous and 
Mutable (riorıs is used alone, 29 
C), while voids and émorhun (aX- 
Gera, 29 C) belong to the Intelli- 
gible and Immutable. Rep. vi. 
509 D sq.; vii. 533 E sq. is only a 
partial deviation from this: ém- 


which draw us away from 


othun there stands first (vods or 
vénois are equivalents), d:idvoro, 
second, mlovis third, eikacla fourth. 
The first two, dealing with the In- 
visible, are combined under the 
name of vdno.s: the two others, 
dealing with the Visible, under the 
name of öö£a. Plato himself tells 
us that emiotnun here is the same 
as vous elsewhere (as in Symp. loc. 
cit. and Pheedo, 247 C). Ardvoue 
corresponds to the Aristotelian ém- 
ornun, as is clearly shown by 
Rep. 533 D; 510 B sqq.; 511 Da. 
There is a confusion here between 
the division elsewhere given of 
Knowledge based on Opinion and 
another division, not so important 
from Plato’s point of view—vide 
note 14. By didvoim or emiornun 
Plato means (as Brandis observes) 
exclusively mathematical science. 
This is expressly stated, Rep. vi. 
510) JB 84,;.911.,6 sg) end “svn 
natural consequence of his doc- 
trines: mathematical laws are to 
him (vide subter) the sole me- 
diating elements between Idea and 
Phenomenon ; and therefore only a 
knowledge of these laws can me- 
diate between Opinion or Envisage- 
ment and the science of the Idea. 
In enumerations like the above 
Plato allows himself considerable 
laxity, as may be seen from the 
Philebus, 66 b, besides the places 
already quoted. The terminology 
is a matter of indifference. Rep. 
vii. 533 D. 
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pure contemplation, and intervene darkling between the 
spirit and truth; !# he must turn his eyes away from 
shadows and direct them to true Being,'*? must rise 
from the irrational Envisagement to Reason : °° he must 
remember that eyes and ears were given us, not that 
we might revel in sensuous sights and sounds, but to 
lead us, through the perception of the heavenly mo- 
tions and of audible harmony, to order and harmony 
in the soul’s movements.!!_ We must not stop short at 
conditioned, mathematical thought, which makes use of 
certain presuppositions, but does not analyse them.!? 
But, on the other hand, the sensuous Phenomenon is at 
any rate a copy of the Idea, and thus serves to awaken 
in us the recollection of the Idea: 1°? Right Opinion is 
only distinguished from Knowledge by the want of dia- 
lectic establishment.44 The mathematical sciences, 
. too, are, in Plato’s view, the most direct and indispen- 
sable preliminaries of Dialectic; for they represent in 
sensible form the concepts which the philosopher con- 
templated in their purity.’ It is therefore one and 
the same matter with which the different intellec- 
tual activities have to do, only that this matter is 
not apprehended by all as equally perfect and unal- 
loyed. That which is true in the sensuous Perception, 
in Opinion and in reflective Thought, is included in 


148 Phado, 65 A-67 B; 67 D; A; Phedo, 75 A sq. 


Rep. vii. 532 A. 154 V, supra, 174. On account of 
149 Rep. vil. 514 sq. this connection, Right Opinion is 
150 Tim. 28 A; 51 D sq.; ef. actually set by the side of Know- 

supra, 174. ledge and commended: e.g. Theeet. 
51 Tim. 47 A sq. 202 D; Phileb. 66 B; Rep. ix. 
152 Rep. vi. 510 B sq.; vil. 5383 585 C; Laws, x. 896. 

C; ef. note 72, p. 215 sq. BCH p. 21989: 


153 Pheedr. 250 D sq.; Symp. 210 
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Philosophy as pure thought : the Idea is there grasped 
whole and entire, its confused and partial appropriation 
having already given to the lower forms of knowledge 
an import, and a relative share in truth.”° Philosophy 
is consequently not one science among others, but 
Science absolutely, the only adequate manner of know- 
ing; and all the particular sciences !5” must fall under 
this, so soon as they are rightly treated. They thus 
belong to the propzedeutic of Philosophy,'”® and find in 
Dialectic their end; and they are worthless in propor- 
tion and as long as they are withheld from the use of 
the dialectician.? Nay, even the handicraft arts—con- 


156 As will be proved in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

157 Confined, however, in Plato, 
as we have seen, to the mathema- 
tical branches. 

58 Rep. vil. 525 B: the guar- 
dians are to be admonished, ei Ao- 
yiotichy iévar Kal avdamreodaı aurns 
ph idiwrikOs, GAN Ews dv emt Oéay THis 
Tav apiluay picews apikwyvTa TH 
vonoe. aurn‘ they are (525D) no 
longer öpar& } arta camara Exovras 
apiOuovs mpoteiverOa, but rd ev 
Icov Te Ekaotov way mayrl Kai ovdé 
Tuıkpdv Siapépov, uöpıöv TE EXov Ev 
€aur@ ovdey, Astronomy rightly 
studied is to use the course of the 
stars (529 C sq.) only as an 
example tay GAndiwar, as 7d dv 
Taxos Kal 7 odoa BpaduThs Ev Ta 
GAnbive Kal macı Tots AAmdenı 
oxhuarı popds Te mpds BAANAG hépe- 
Tat Kal ra evdvta pepe. Phileb. 56 
D: of wey yap mov povddas avicous 
KarapiOuovvTat Tay Tmepl apiOudr, 
olov otpardéreda dbo Kal Bots dSvo 
kal 800 Ta ouiKpdtata 7) Kal ra way- 
Twv peyiota: of 8 ovK üv more 
abrois ouvakoAoußhoeay, ei ph 


uovada uovddos Ekdorns TY uuplwv 
umdeutav KAAnv BANS Siabéepovedy 
tis Öönre—and the mathematical 
sciences thus treated are ai rep} 
Thy TeV bYTWS HPiAocohoUYTaY Spuhv. 
Ibid. 57 C. For further details, v. 
supra. 

159 Rep. vii. 534 E: ap’ ody done? 
gol domep Oprykds (coping stone) 
Tos pabhuaciw 7 dSiadeKTiKN Muiv 
éerdvw keichaı, x.7.A. Ibid. 531 CO: 
olnaı de y’ jy 8 eyo, kal 7 TovTwV 
mdvtwy ay dieknAvOapey uedodos eay 
Mev em) Thy GAAHAwWY koıvwvlav aol- 
Kntar Kal Lvyyeveıav, Kal EvAAo- 
yiclh TadTa, 7) EoTıv GAAHAOLS olkeia, 
pepe Tt avtwy eis & BovAdueda Thy 
mpayuarelav Kal ovK avdovnta Tovel- 
odaı, ei de un avdvnra. Cf. note 75, 
Ribbing’s idea that Plato here 
‘identifies’ mathematics with Dia- 
lectic, is, I think, sufficiently dis- 
proved by foregoing remarks, Ma- 
thematics with him are only a 
preliminary to Dialectic, not Dia- 
lectie itself: they have to do with 
similar subjects—number, magni- 
tude, motion, &e.—but are differen- 
tiated by the method of procedure. 
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temptuously as the Republie repudiates them,! and 
however little worth Plato in reality allowed to them— 
even they, by virtue of their relative share in truth else- 
where conceded, belong likewise to the first stages of 
Philosophy.'®! 

Philosophy is therefore, in a word, the focus which 
unites all the scattered rays of truth in human opinion 
and action; !® it is the absolute consummation of the 
spiritual life generally, the royal art sought in the 
Euthydemus !# by Socrates, in which making or produc- 
ing, and knowledge of the use of that which is made, 
coincide. 

Plato is, however, quite aware that Philosophy is 
never fully and perfectly represented in actuality. As 
early as the Phzedrus we find him desiring that no man 
shall be called wise, but only at most a lover of wisdom, 
for God alone is wise.!® So in the Parmenides (134 C) 
he declares that God alone has perfect knowledge: and 
on that ground he claims for men, in a celebrated 
passage of the Thextetus (176 B), not divinity, but 
only the greatest possible likeness to God Still less 
does it appear to him conceivable that the soul in this 
earthly life, among the incessantly disturbing influ- 
ences of the body, should attain the pure intuition of 
truth : 15 even the endeavour for wisdom or the philo- 
sophic impulse, he derives not merely from the inclina- 

169 Vij. 522 B; vi. 495 D. maons. 
161 Symp. 209 A; Phileb. 55 C 1% 289 B; 291 B. 
sqq.: ef. Ritter, Gesch. d. Phil. 1. 164 278 D: cf. Symp. 203 BE 
237. Gedy ovdels pirocodet odd emiOupet 
162 Of. Rep. v. 473 B: toy pidd- coos yevérOa’ ore yap. 


copov copias dhoonev embupnthy 165 Pheedo, 66 B sqq. 
civat ov THs mev THs B ov, GAAG 
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tion of man towards wisdom, but also from the feeling 
of ignorance :!°% and he confesses that the highest 
object of knowledge, the Good or God, is only to be 
arrived at with difficulty, and only to be beheld at spe- 
cially favourable moments.’ Yet it by no means fol- 
lows from this that what he himself calls Philosophy is 
to him but an impracticable ideal—that he gives to 
the Divine science alone that high significance and un- 
bounded range, and regards human science, on the con- 
trary, as a manner of mental life, side by side with 
other activities equally good and useful. It is assur- 
edly human science developing itself, by a long series 
of means, out of the philosophic impulse, to which in 
the Symposium and Republic he assigns so lofty a 
place; for the engendering of which he gives detailed 
directions ; on which he grounds the whole organism of 
his state ; without which, as a ruling power, he sees no 
period to human misery. The philosophic sobriety and 
moderation of our own times, thankful for any crumbs 
that may be left for thought—was unknown to Plato. 
To him Philosophy is the totality of all mental activi- 
ties in their completed development, the only adequate 
realization of reasonable human nature, the queen 
whom all other realms must serve, and of whom alone 
they hold in fief their allotted share of truth. Whether 
or not this view is well founded, whether Plato con- 
ceives the idea of Philosophy with sufficient clearness, 
whether he does not over-estimate the compass of 
human intellectual powers, or rightly determines the 


66 VY. supra, pp. 192, 193. 
17 Rep. vi. 506 E; vii. 517 B; Tim. 28 C; Pheedr. 248 A. 
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relation of spiritual activities and the limits of the dif- 
ferent spheres of life—this is not the place to enquire. 

For the further development of the Platonic system, 
we distinguish, in accordance with the foregoing ob- 
servations—Dialectic, or the doctrine of the Idea— 
Physics, or the doctrine of the Phenomenon of the Idea 
in nature—Lthics, or the doctrine of its representation 
in human action. The question as to the relation of 
the Platonic Philosophy to Religion and Art will after- 
wards be supplementarily considered. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


DIALECTIC, OR THE DOCTRINE OF IDEAS. 


AccorDInG to Plato, the specific and primary subject- 
matter of Philosophy consists, as already shown, in 
Ideas ; for they alone contain true Being, the Essence of 
things. The enquiry into Ideas, which is Dialectic in 
the narrower sense, must therefore come first in the 
construction of his system: on that foundation only 
can a philosophic view of nature and of human life be 
built up. This enquiry is threefold: (1) Concerning 
the derivation of Ideas; (2) their Universal Concept; 
and (3) their expansion into an organised Plurality, a 
World of Ideas. 

I. The Establishment of the Doctrine of Ideas.— 
The theory of Ideas is primarily connected with the 
Socratic-Platonic theory of the nature of Knowledge. 
Concepts alone guarantee true Knowledge. But in the 
same proportion that truth belongs to our opinions 
(for Plato, like other philosophers, starts with this 
assumption !), reality must belong to their object, and 


Simi- 


' Parmenides had already said 
that Non-being cannot be thought 
or expressed ; that only Being could 
be thought (see vol. i. 470, 1). 
This tenet was frequently taken 
advantage of by the Sophists, in 
order to prove that false opinion is 


impossible (ib. 905, 3, 4). 
larly the so-called Hippocr. De 
Arte, e. ii. b. i. 7 Kühn: ra pév 
edvta del Öparal Te kal yiwdoKeTaL, 
Ta de um edvta ovTE dSpara aire 
ywaokeTa, 
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That which may be known is, that which 
cannot be known is not. In the same measure that a 
thing exists, it is also knowable. Absolute Being is 
therefore absolutely knowable; absolute Non-being, 
absolutely unknowable;? that which, uniting in itself 
Being and Non-being, lies in the midst between the ab- 
solutely real and the absolutely unreal,—must have a 
kind of knowledge corresponding to it, intermediate 
between Knowledge and Ignorance; it is not the pro- 
vince of Knowledge but of Opinion.” As certainly, 
therefore, as Knowledge is something other than Opi- 
nion,? so must also the object of Knowledge be other 
than that of Opinion : the former is an unconditioned 
reality; the latter a something to which Being and 
Non-being equally belong. If Opinion refers to the 
Material, our concepts can only refer to that which 


vice versa. 


is Immaterial; and to this 
existence be attributed.° 


2 We shall find this later on in 
the case of matter. 

8 Rep. v. 476 E sq.; vi. 511 E. 
Cf. supra, p. 175 sq. Plato clearly 
expresses his agreement with the 
fundamental position that it is 
impossible to conceive Non-being 
(loe. cit. 478 B: ap’ oby 7b um dv 
dokale, 7) addivarorv Kal Sotdca Td 
py iv; evvder de: ovx 5 SoédCwy Eml 
Tl pepe thy Sdtav; N oliv TE ad 
Sofaceıv pev, dokaleır de undév; Ke. 
Similarly Thezt. 188 D sqq. (cf. 
Parm. 132 B, 142 A, 164 A), and 
his attack on the sophistical con- 
clusion just mentioned is not di- 
rected against the major proposi- 
tion: he allows that there can 
be no notion of Non-being, but 
denies that error is the notion 


alone can a full and true 
Plato thus expressly de- 


of Non-being as such. He refers 
error to the notion of relative 
Non-being or Other-being—to the 
confusion and incorrect association 
of notions. Theet. 189 B sq.; 
Soph. 261 A sq.: further details 
subter. 

4 Cf. note 147, and p. 170 sqq. 

5 Rep. v. 477 B: ap’ ody Aeyonev 
rı Sdtay civor; Tas yap od; mörTepov 
aAAnY Övvanıy Emiornuns 7) THY av- 
nv; “AAAnY. "Em &\Aw üpa TéeTAK- 
tar dd&a Kal Em HAAwW emiothun, 
kata Thy GAAnY Sbvauy Exar épa THY 
aiths. OUTw. ovKovy emioThun MeV 
em) TE dvrı wémuKe yvava ws Fort 
rd dv; opinion, on the other hand 
(478 D), belongs to something 
which being at the same time ex- 
istent and non-existent, is between 
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signates the distinetion between Knowledge and Right 
Opinion, as the point on which our decision concern- 
ing the reality of Ideas depends. If they are iden- 
tical, we can only assume the existence of the Cor- 
poreal; but if they are different, we must aseribe to 
Ideas, which are underived, unchangeable and im- 
perishable,—apprehended not by the senses but by 
reason alone,—an absolute and independent existence.® 
The reality of Ideas seems to him the direct and in- 
evitable consequence of the Socratic philosophy of 
Concepts. Knowledge can only be employed on true 
existence, on the colourless, shapeless, immaterial 
Essence which the spirit alone beholds.’ If there is any 
Knowledge at all, there must also be a fixed and invari- 
able object of Knowledge,—an object that exists not only 
for us and by reason of us, but in and for itself. Only 
the Invariable can be known. We can attribute no qua- 
lity to that which is conceived as constantly changing.® 


the eirıkpıv@s öv and the mdvtws voovmeva ubvov' «i 3, ds Tit dal- 
un ov. vetat, ddka GAnOHS vod Biappa Td 
6 Tim. 51 B: the question is: pdtv, ravé érdéo’ ad da ToD odma- 
ap ori ti Tip abrd ed’ EavTod Kal Tos aicbavducba, Oeréov BeBadrara. 
mäyra wept Gv Aéyouey oTws ata Ödvo SE Aenreov éxeivw (here follows 
Ka? aita bvta exasTa, 7) Tavra what was quoted, p. 495). TotTwr 
Gmep BAemouev, &e. uöva Earl Tor- de ottws exdvtTwy duoroynréov ev 
albınv Exovra aAndeıav, BAAa de per elvar Td Kara TadTa eldos Exov, 
ovK EgTi Tapa TadTa oVvdaun ovdauas, ayévynrov Kal dvddcOpov, oüre eis 
GAAG udrnv Exdorore elval TI dauev EavTd: cicdexducwov BAAO &AAoder 
eldos Erdrrou vonrbv, 7d de ovdév &p’ ore add eis AAO Tai idv, ädparow 
jv mAh» Adyos: this question is not 5 Kal AAAwv dvalaOnrov, TodTo d dh 
to be discussed more fully in this yvdénows etAnxey Emiokomewv‘ Tb Ö° 
place ; ef de ris bpos Öpıodels ueyas Öumvuuov buordy Te Ekelvw Öehrepov, 
bia Bpaxewv paveln, Toüro uaAıor' aicOnrdv, yevvnrbv, mebopnuevov det 
@ykampıwrarov yévorr’ ty, de ody yıyvöuevdv re Ev Tim Témw Kal maAıv 
Thy 7 eunv aurds Tidenaı Wijpov' Ereidev AmoAAbuevov, ÖbEn wer’ ai- 
ei uev vous kal dbka GdnOhs Eorov abhaews mepıAnnTöv. 
dbo yévn, mayrdmanıv ela Kab’ aire 7 Phadr. 247 C. 
Tavita, avalodnra ip’ judy elön, ® Crat. 386 D; 439 C sq.; Soph. 
Q 2 
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Therefore to deny the reality of Ideas is altogether to 
annihilate the possibility of scientific enquiry.” What 
is here derived from the idea of Knowledge, Plato also 
deduces from the contemplation of Being; and, as the 
doctrine of Ideas is, on the one side, a result of the 
Socratic philosophy, on the other, it follows from the 
teaching of Heraclitus and the Eleatics. As Ideas are 
to Opinion in the region of Knowledge, so is true Exist- 
ence to Phenomena,—+the Immaterial to the Material— 
in the region of Being. The Sensible, then, is a some- 
thing Becoming, but the end of Becoming is Being.” 
The Sensible is many and divided; but these many 
things become what they are, only by reason of that 
which is common to them all; and this common ele- 
ment must be distinct from the particulars, nor can any 
notion of it be abstracted from individuals, for these 
never show us that common quality itself, but only an 
imperfect copy.!! No individual presents its essence 
purely, but each possesses its own qualities in combina- 
tion with their opposites. The manifold just is also 
unjust,—the manifold beautiful, ugly ; and so on. This 
totality is therefore to be regarded as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-being: pure and full reality 


249 B sq.; Phileb. 58 A. Cf. also 
the remarks, p. 174, on the muta- 
bility of Right Opinion and the im 
mutability of Knowledge, and vol. 
i. 602, on the consequences of the 
doctrine of the flux of all things 
which are drawn out in the Cra- 
tylus. 

9 Parmen. 135 B sq. 

0 Phil. 54 B: $nul 8% yevérews 
utv vera ddpuard TE Kal mdvra 


dpyava kal macav Any mapatideodaı 
maoıy, Exaotnv de yéveow UAAnY 
AAAns odalas Tivds Ekdorns Eveka 
yiyverdaı, Zibumaoav Se yevenıy 
ovolas Evera Ylyveodaı Euumdens. 
The doctrine of Flux and the par- 
tial non-existence of the sensible 
will be discussed at greater lengthin 
the beginning of the next chapter. 

11 Parm. 132 A; Phado, 74 A 


sqq. 


| 
i 
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can only be conceded to the one absolute self-identical 
beauty or justice, exalted above all opposition and re- 
strietion.” We must distinguish between that which 
ever is and never becomes (Tim. 27 D) and that which 
is ever in process of Becoming and never arrives 
at Being. The one, remaining always self-identical, 
ean be apprehended by rational Thought ;—-the other, 
arising and passing away, without ever really being, can 
only be the subject of Opinion and Perception without 
Reason : the former is the prototype, the latter the copy. 
The contemplation of Nature leads us to these proto- 
types; for the world is perfect and beautiful, simply 
because it is fashioned after an eternal and unchange- 
able pattern.'* Things can only be understood by us in 
relation to their ultimate aim; their true causes are 
those by means of which they become good and fair ; 
and this they are, because they participate in beauty 
and goodness itself, in absolute Existence.’ Our moral 
life, too, presupposes moral prototypes, the perception 
of which must guide us, so that our actions may tend 
towards right ends.’ There is, in short, nothing in the 


Rep. v. 479 A sq.; vii. 524 
C; Pheedo, 1de. cit.78 D sq.; 103 B. 

is Tim. 28 A-29 A; 30 C. 

M Cf. the passages of the Phado 
and Timzeus (viz. 46 C sq.; 68 E 
and 100 B-E respectively) to be 
noticed later on. 

% Phedo, 247 D; 250 B sq., in 
his sketch of the world of Ideas, 
Plato expressly particularises the 
abt) Sixaroodvn, cwppoctyn, Emı- 
orhun, together with the Idea of 
beauty ; Thezet. 176 E, he speaks 
of the mapadelyuara Ev To övri 
€oT@Ta, TOD wey Belov ebdaıuoveord- 


Tov, TOU de adeov dhALwrarov: Parm. 
130 B; Pheedo, 65 D; Rep. v. 476 
A, of the Idea of the Sixatov, kaAdrv, 
ayabby, &e.; and the highest of all 
Ideas to Plato is, as we shall find, 
that of the Good. Still (as Rib- 
bing remarks, Pl. Ideenl. i. 316 
sq.) we cannot conclude that the 
practical Ideas alone or at any rate 
in preference to the others, formed 
the starting point of the doctrine 
of Ideas. In the Parmenides (loc. 
cit.) and Phedo (78 D; 101 A 
sqq.), together with or even before 
the Idea of justice, those of simi- 
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world which does not point us to the Idea; nothing 
which has not in the Idea the cause of its existence, 
and of such perfection as belongs to it. The dialectical 
exposition of this necessity of the theory of Ideas is 
attempted in the Sophist, and more fully in the Par- 


menides. 


The first proves, as against the doctrine of 


an original plurality of Being, from the concept of 
Being itself, that the All, in so far as Being belongs to 
it,is also One; '® as against Materialism, from the facts 


larity, equality, unity, plurality, 
duality, greatness, &e., are men- 
tioned, and from the passages 
quoted in the preceding note we 
see how great was the influence of 
Plato’s teleology on the formation 
of the theory of Ideas. It was not 
merely on the basis of a definite 
kind of hypostasized concepts that 
this doctrine arose, but from the 
universal conviction that in all ex- 
istence and becoming the thought 
given by its concept was the only 
true reality. 

16 243 D, Plato asks those who 
suppose two original existences 
(the warm and the cold and the 
like): tl more pa TovT’ em dudow 
O0éyyer0e, A€yovtes dudw kal 
Exdtepoy eivar; TI Td elva TOUTO 
bmorAdBwuev suey; métepov Tplrov 
map Ta dvo Ekeiva, Kal Tpla Td mar, 
GAAG un ÖVo Erı Kal? ünas TLOGper ; 
(That this is not so is not ex- 
pressly proved, nor had Plato any 
need of proof, because the triplicity 
of existence directly contradicts its 
supposed duality, and the existent 
as such is only one, although it is 
a third together with the two ele- 
ments.) ov yap mov Tolv ye Svoty 
Kadovvtes Odrepov oy (calling only 
the one of them an existing thing, 


as Parmenides and the Atomists ; 
ef. Pt.i. 479 sq.; 687 sqq.) aupdrepa 
önolws civat AéyeTe’ TXK<ddY WEY yap 
auportepws (i.e. whether we call 
only the one or only the other an 
existing thing) Ev, dAA ov dvo eitnv. 
’AAnON A€yeis. VAAN Spa Ta Gupw 
Bovreode kareiv by; “lows. "AAX’, 
& pido, pnooper, Kav oUTW Ta BVO 
Aeyorr’ av vabeotara ev. "Ophörara 
eipnkas. By this explanation the 
above view seems to me to be per- 
fectly justified. It might indeed 
be objected (Bonitz, Plat. Stud. 
ii. 51) that the possibility men- 
tioned by Plato in the above pas- 
sage—that existence itself is sepa- 
rate from the two elements—is 
overlooked. This supposition, it is 
true, is not expressly contradicted by 
Plato, apparently from the reasons 
indicated above; but his design in 
mentioning it can only be to show 
the untenability of the assertion of 
an original duality of existence in 
any sense that could possibly be 
assigned to it. In the case before 
us, this is done by showing the 
contradiction such an assumption 
involves (viz. the necessity of three 
existents instead of the presup- 
posed two). The same argument 
would apply with equal force 
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of moral and mental conditions, that there must be 
some other Being than that of Sense.!” The Parmenides 
takes up the question more generally and from a logical 
point of view (Parm. 137), developing both hypo- 
theses,—‘ the One is’ and ‘the One is not’—in their 
consequences. From the Being of the One, contradic- 
tions arise conditionally; from the Non-being of the 
One, absolutely. Itisthus proved that without the One 
Being, neither the thought of the One, nor the Being 
of the Many, would be possible: however inadequate 
may be the Eleatic view of the One Being, and however 
necessary it may be to rise from this abstraet Unity 
excluding Plurality, to the comprehensive Unity of 
the Idea.” The proper connection of the Platonic 
doctrine, however, is more clearly marked in other ex- 
positions. 

The theory of Ideas, then, is grounded on these two 
main points of view, that, to its author, neither true 
Knowledge nor true Being seems possible without the 
Reality of Ideas. These points of view overlap, and 
are mingled in Plato’s expositions; for the reason why 
Knowledge is impossible without Ideas is this: that 


against the assumption of three, 
four, or any additional quantity 
whatsoever, of original elements: 
and we have really an indirect 
assertion here of what has been 
directly stated in the two other 
eases, that the originally existent, 
qua existent, can only be one. 
"246 E sq.; cf. Theet. 155 E, 
where those who would allow 
nothing to be real, } ob dv ödvwvraı 
ample toiy xepoiv AaBécOat, mpdters 
BE Kal yevéceis Kal may Tb ddparor 


ovK amodexXdpevot Ws Ev Ovolas mépel, 
are treated with unqualified con- 
tempt. 

18 This view of the Parmenides, 
which I first propounded in my 
Plat. Stud. 159 sqq. and defended 
in the first edition of the present 
work, part i. p. 346 sqq., I cannot 
substantiate with greater detail in 
this place; besides the disserta- 
tions mentioned above, ef. Susemihl 
Genet. Entw. i. 341 sqq.; Ribbing, 
loc. cit. 221 sqq. 
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sensible existence wants permanence and self-consis- 
tency, without which Knowledge is unthinkable. And 
that the material phenomenon has no true Being is 
proved by the impossibility of knowing it ideally. 
The same conclusion is reached by the Platonic proofs 
of the theory as represented by Aristotle in his work on 
Ideas,!® so far as we are acquainted with that work.” 
The first of these, the Aoyoı €« THY Emiornu@v, coincides 
with the proof above developed— that all Knowledge 
refers to the permanent, self-identical Ideas. The 
second, To &v él moAA@r, is based on the proposition 
that the Universal which is in all particulars of the 
same Genus, must itself be distinct from these. ‘he 
third (70 vosiv te POapévtwv), which is closely connected 
with the second, proves the independent existence of 
Ideas, by the argument that the universal concept re- 
mains in the soul even if the phenomenon be destroyed. 
Two other proofs, adduced by Alexander,—that things 
to which the same predicates belong, must be copied 
from the same archetype, and that things which are 
like one another can only be so by reason of participa- 
tion in one Universal,—concur with those already 
quoted from Parm. 132 and Phedo 74. ‘The doctrine 
- of Ideas therefore is ultimately based upon the con- 
viction that Reality belongs. not to the Phenomenon 
with its self-contradictory divisions and variability, 
‘but to the Essence of things in its unity and iden- 
tity ; not to the sensibly perceived but to the logically 
thought. 


19 Of. my Plat. Stud. p. 232 sq., 20 From Arist. Metaph. i. 9, 
and Schwegler and Bonitz ad loc. 990 b. 8 sqq. 22, and Alex. ad 
Arist. locum. 
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The theory being thus derived, we can also see how 
the hypothesis of Ideas connects itself with Plato’s his- 
torical position. Besides his relation to Socrates, Aris- 
totle refers us to the influence of the Heraclitean 
philosophy, and also to that of the Pythagoreans and 
Eleatics. .‘ These systems,’ he says,?! ‘were followed 
by the enquiries of Plato, which indeed on most points 
were allied with the Pythagoreans, but in some par- 
ticulars diverged from the Italian philosophy. From 
his youth he agreed with Cratylus and the Heracli- 
teans, that all things sensible are in continual flux, 
and that no knowledge of them is possible; and he 
remained true to that doctrine. At the same time, 
however,,he embraced the Socratic philosophy, which 
oceupied itself with Ethical investigations to the exclu- 
sion of natural science, yet in these sought out the 
universal and applied itself primarily to determination 
of concepts; and so Plato came to the conclusion that 
this procedure must refer to something different from 
Sense, for sensible things cannot be universally defined, 
being always liable to change. These classes of ex- 
istence, then, he called Ideas ; concerning sensible things, 
he maintained that they subsist side by side with Ideas, 
and are named after them, for the Manifold which 
bears like name with the Ideas is such by virtue of par- 
ticipation in the Ideas. This last definition is only a dif- 


‘ferent expression of the Pythagorean tenet, that things 


are the copies of numbers.’ ‘ Moreover,’ continues Aris- 
totle at the conclusion of the chapter, ‘he assigns re- 
spectively to his two elements,—to the One and to 


71 Metaph.i. 6, beginn. Cf. xiii. 9; 1086 a. 35 sqq. 
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Matter, —the causes of good and evil; in which he was 
anticipated by some of the earlier philosophers, as 
Empedocles and Anaxagoras.’ This passage sums up 
nearly all the elements from which the Platonic theory 
of Ideas was historically developed ; the Eleatics and 
Megarians might, however, have been more expressly 
mentioned. The Socratic demand for conceptual know- 
ledge unmistakably forms the starting point of the 
theory ; but Plato, by the utilization of all that the 
earlier philosophy offered, and in the direction which it 
traced out for him, enlarged this ground; his greatness, 
_ indeed, consists in his having been able to draw forth 
_ the result of the whole previous development, and 
' shape from the given elements an entirely new crea- 
tion. Socrates had declared that all true knowledge 
must rest upon right concepts: he had recognised in 
this conceptual knowledge the rule of all action ; he had 
shown that Nature herself could only be explained by 
the concept of an End. Plato follows him in these con- 
victions, and combines with them what earlier philoso- 
phers—Parmenides and Heraclitus, Empedocles and 
Democritus—had taught on the uncertainty of the 
senses, and on the difference of rational Cognition 
from Opinion ?—together with Anaxagoras’ doctrines 
of the world-forming mind, and the intelligent dis- 
position of all things.” With those older philo- 


22 See above, p. 170 sqq., with attached to this doctrine, and what 


which compare vol. 1. p. 476 sq.; conclusions he drew from it, and at 

583 sq.; 651; 741 sq. the same time how he regretted 
23 Plato himself, Phedo, 97 B the absence of its further develop- 

sq. (vide vol. i. 811); Phileb. 28C, ment in Anaxagoras, 

sqq., tells us what importance he 
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sophers, their view of knowledge was only a consequence 
of their metaphysies; Plato, on the contrary, reduces 
Socrates’ principles on scientific method to the meta- 
physical ideas they presuppose. He asks, How is the 
Real to be conceived by us, if only reasoning thought 
assures a true cognition of the Real? To this ques- 
tion Parmenides had already replied ; The one eternal 
invariable Essence can alone be regarded as the Real. 
And a similar answer was given by Plato’s fellow- 
disciple Euclides, who may possibly have anticipated 
Plato in the formation of his system.” Plato was 
drawn to such a view by several influences. In 
the first place, it seemed to him a direct result 
of the Socratic theory of conceptual knowledge that 
something real should correspond to our concepts, 
and that this should excel all else in reality as far 
as science excels all other ways of knowing in 
truth.” Similarly it became clear that the object 
of our thought must not be sought in the pheno- 
menon.” This, however, ensued still more definitely 
from the Heraclitean doctrines of the flux of all things; 
for the permanent element, to which our ideas relate, 
could not lie in the sphere of unconditional change.’ 
The Eleatic arguments against Plurality and Mutation 
were at any rate so far acknowledged by Plato that he 
excluded from true Being that unregulated movement 
and unlimited Multiplicity—not comprehended in the 
unity of the Idea, not co-articulated according to fixed 
differences of kind—which the world of Sense appeared 


* Vide Part i. p. 218 sq. *6 Ibid. p. 226. 
* Vide supra, p. 225 sq. 27 Ibid. p. 228. 
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to him to offer.® And Parmenides, having already, 
on these grounds, denied to Being all sensible pro- 
perties, and the Pythagoreans having, in their num- 
bers, declared that which is not palpable to the senses 
to be the Essence of things ?—Plato may have been 
all the more inclined to maintain the same of the Im- 
material which forms the subject-matter of our con- 
cepts. Nor, lastly, must we estimate too lightly the 
influence of that »sthetic view of the world which was 
always uppermost in Plato’s artistic spirit. As the 
Greek everywhere loves clear limitation, firmly out- 
lined forms, definiteness, visibility, as in his mythology 
he places before us the whole contents of moral and 
natural life embodied in plastic shapes,—so does Plato 
feel the necessity of translating the matter of his 
thought out of the abstract form of the concept 
into the concrete form of an ideal vision. It does not 
satisfy him that our reason should distinguish the quali- 
fying realities embodied in things,—that we should 
separate them from the connection in which we per- 
ceive them; they must also exist in themselves apart 
from this inter-connection; they must condense into 
independent essences, concepts must become Ideas. The 
doctrine of Ideas thus appears as a truly Greek creation, 


78 Vide loc. cit. and note 92. reans, goes too far. Asclepius (ad 








Further details will be given in 
the paragraph on Matter. 

29 We shall find an opportunity 
later on to return to the importance 
attached by Plato to the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines of numbers. Aris- 
totle’s statement, Metaph. i. 6 
beginn. that Plato had in most 
points adhered to the Pythago- 


loc. Metaph.) corrects Aristotle, 
but is also mistaken in his asser- 
tion that ‘he ought to have said in 
all points, for Plato was a tho- 
rough Pythagorean” The same 
statement was frequently made in 
the Neo-Pythagorean and Neo- 
Platonic schools. 
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and, more particularly, as a fruit of that union be- 
tween the Socratic and pre-Socratic philosophy, which 
was accomplished in Plato’s comprehensive mind. The 
Ideas are the Socratic concepts, elevated from rules of 
knowledge into metaphysical principles, and applied to 
the speculations of natural philosophy concerning the 
essence and grounds of Existence.*° 

II. The Concept of Ideas.—If, then, we would be 
clear as to the general concept and nature of Ideas, 
it primarily follows from the preceding discussion 
that they are that which, as unconditioned Reality, 
is unaffected by the change and partial non-being of 
the phenomenon, and, as uniform and self-identical, is 
untouched by the multiplicity and contradictions of con- 


erete existence.?! 


80 Further particulars on the 
relation of the doctrine of Ideas to 
earlier philosophic theories will be 
given presently. Schleiermacher, 
Gesch. d. Phil. 104, combats the 
above-mentioned Aristotelian ex- 
planation, and wishes to refer the 
Ideas to a combination between 
Heraclitus and Anaxagoras—to a 
remodelling of the doctrine of 
homeomeries. This theory is en- 
tirely without historical justifica- 
tion. Herbert, more correctly (in 
his treatise, which will still repay 
perusal, De Plat. systematis fun- 
damento, Werke, xii. 63 sq.), sees 
in the doctrine of Ideas a combina- 
tion of Eleatie and Heraclitean 
elements, but leaves entirely out 
of account the main point, viz. 
the Socratic conceptual philoso- 
phy. The formula in which he 
sums up the gist of his view: 
Divide Heracliti yeveoıv ovcia 


Plato takes for this permanent and 


Parmenidis: habebis ideas Platonis 
(for which—in spite of Ueberweg, 
Unters. plat. Schr. 40—we could 
Just as well say conversely: divide 
ovgiay Parmenidis, &e.),is better 
adapted to the Atomistic doctrine 
than to that of Ideas: vide vol. i. 
687 sqq. 

31 In the first reference Plato 
calls the Ideas vdala (Pheedr. 247 C; 
Crat. 386 D; Phedo, 78 D; Parm. 
135 A); atdios ovata (Tim. 37 E); 
ael oy (ibid. 27 D); dvrws dy, övrws 
övra (Phadr. 247 C, E; Rep. x. 
597 D); mavreä@s dv (Soph. 248 
B; Rep. v. 477 A); Kara ravra dy, 
@oavTws bv, del Kata Ta’T& Exov 
akıvnrws (Tim. 35 A; 388A; Pheedo, 
78 D; ef. Soph. 248 B); the adjec- 
tive avrds or abtd 6 Zorı (Pheedr. 
247 D; Theet. 175 C; Crat. 389 
D; Soph. 225 C; Parm. 130 B; 133 
D; 134 D; Pheedo, 65 D sq.; 78D; 
100 C; Phileb. 62 A; Rep. vi. 
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self-identical element (as the name of Ideas shows *) 


the Universal or Genus— that which 
by us in general concepts. 


is conceived 
This alone it ıs which 


as early as the Thextetus appears as the Essence of 
things and the sole object of science; ** with the 


507 B; 493 E; Tim. 51 B; is 
an equivalent term; ef. Arist. Me- 
taph. äli.ı 25) 997 b.1 85 vu. 16, 
1040 b. 32; Eth. Nich. i. 4; 1096 
b. 34. Other passages may be 
found Ind. Aristot. 124 b. 52 sqq. 
Parm. 132 C the Ideas are de- 
signated as €v; in Phileb. 15 A sq. 
as Evddes or povddes. 

8 eldos and idea (for which 
nopg? is used Phzedo, 103 E; 104 
D; Phileb. 12 C) signify in Plato 
generally any form or shape, espe- 
cially, however, species or genus 
(for as yet these were not distin- 
guished, vide note 94), and from 
a subjective point of view the Idea 
or general concept; e.g. Euthy- 
phro, 6 D; Gorg. 454 E; Theet. 
148 D; Meno, 72 C; Phadr. 249 B; 
265 D; Soph. 253 D; Parm. 129 
C; 132 A-D; Symp. 205 B; 210 
B; Rep. v. 454 A; vi. 507 B; 
villi. 544 D; Phileb. 15 D; 23 D; 
32 C; ef. Ast, Lex. Plat.; Brandis, 
gr. rom. Phil. ii. 221 sqq. Ac- 
cording to Aristotle, Metaph. i. 6 
(supra, p. 233), Plato seems to 
have established this usage. Both 
ancients and moderns have in 
vain tried to discover any distinc- 
tion in the signification of the two 
expressions. Seneca e.g. has the 
assertion, of course not original, 
that idéa is the exemplar, eldos 
the forma ab exemplari sumta 
—the archetype and the copy re- 
spectively. Further development 
of this is found in the Neo-Platonist 
Johannes Diaconus, Alleg. in Hes. 


Theog. 452 Ox., who was indebted 
to Proclus for his knowledge. He 
says that idéa with a simple ı sig- 
nifies the purely simple, the auroev, 
the avroövas, &e., eidos with a diph- 
thong Ta oivöera ex Yuxns Te Kal 
o@naros 7) mopbns (add Kal VAns). 
These are, of course, mere fietions. 
I cannot agree with Richter (De 
Id. Plat. 28 sq.) and Schleierma- 
cher (Gesch. d. Phil. 104), who 
would make eiöos signify the con- 
cept of a species, idea the arche- 
type ; nor with the view of Deu- 
schle (Plat. Sprachphil. 73), and 
Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 122), that 
in eidos we are to understand the 
subjective concept, in idea the ob- 
jective fundamental form (Stein- 
hart inverts this order, but acknow- 
ledges both the expressions to be 
essentially the same). A compa- 
rison of the above and other pas- 
sages proves that Plato makes no 
distinction at all between the two, 
as regards their scientifie mean- 
ing; ef. eg. Parm. Tage 
135 B. 

3 Theet. 185 B, after several 
concepts have been mentioned : 
ravra 69 mavra 51a TIvos wept aurolv 
Siavoel; oüre yap dl Akons odre Öl 
öbews oidy Te Td Kowdy AcuBavew 
wept avt@v. Ibid. C: 4 de da Tivos 
Sdvauis 76 7 EM waot Kowdy Kat Td 
em rovroıs SnAot oor; 186 D (with 
reference to this passage): ev ner 
&pa Tois maßnuacıv (sensible im- 
pressions) ovk &vı Emiothun, Ev de 
TS mepl excivwy OvAAoyıoud' ovolas 
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search for which, according to the Phedrus, all Know- 
ledge begins;** which the Parmenides describes as 
alone true Being;* to say nothing of the above- 
quoted distinct and reiterated declarations. Plato,% 
therefore, expressly defines the Idea as that which is 
common to the Many of like name; Aristotle similarly 
defines it 97 as the &v él moAA@v, and on this founds 
his objection that it is a contradiction to assume 
the Universal as Substance and, in so far, as a parti- 


cular.22 The view of modern criticism ® that Ideas 


yap Kat adnbelas evrat0a mer, ws 
Zoe, duvardv Gwacfa, exer dé 
aduvarov. 

s Phedr. 265 D (vide p. 199, 
where further proofs areadduced) ; 
ibid. 249 B. 

35 E.g. 132 C, where the eldos is 
designated as the €y 6 em macı 7d 
vonua Embv voei, play Tiva otoay 
idéav, the Ev ael dv Td adTO em) Tac. 
135 A: as &orı yévos Tı Exdaorou Kal 
ovola aurn Kad’ abrhy. Cf. Rep. vi. 
507 B: mwoAAG nada... Kal moAA& 
ayabd Kal Exacta obTws cival hauev 
Te Kad Siopi(ouey TH Adyw.. . Kal 
aurd 5) kaAdv Kal avTd ayabdy Kat 
oUTw wep) movtwy, & Tore ws TOAAG 
Eerideuev, maAıv ad Kar’ idéoy ulav 
Exdorov ws pias odams Tıdevres Ö 
EoTiv Ekaotov mpooayopebouev . . . 
Kat Ta uev 57 dpacbal payer, voeiodaı 
Ö od, ras & ad idéas voeiodaı pev 
öpäcßaı 3 od. Tim. 31 A starts on 
the same supposition that for every 
plurality an Idea must be assumed 
as unity. 

% Rep.x.596 A: eldos yap mod rı 
ev Ekanrov cidbapev Tiderdaı ep! 
Ekaora u TOAAG ols TavToY dvona 
emibepouev. Ritter (ii. 306 ; cf. 303 
A 3) translates this passage: ‘ An 
Idea is assigned to each thing which 
we designate as a number of things 


by the same name,’ and he infers 
that, inasmuch as not merely every 
individual but also every attribute, 
every condition, and every relation, 
and even the variable, can be set 
forth in names, and every name 
signifies an Idea, therefore the Idea 
cannot merely express general con- 
cepts. Here however the main 
point is neglected ; viz. that what 
the Idea corresponds to is the dvoua 
common to many things. 

37 Metaph. i. 9, 990 b. 6 (xiii. 
4, 1079 a. 2): kal Exaocroy ‘yap 
dus vupdy th eotı (Ev Tots elSeor) Kad 
Tapa Tas ovolas (i.e. ovcia in the 
Aristotelian sense, substances) r@®v 
re (? cf. Bonitz ad loc.) 4\Awy dy 
eorıv ev em woAA@v. Hence in what 
follows the &v éml woAA@y is men- 
tioned under the Platonic evidences 
for the doctrine of Ideas, vide p. 
232. Cf. Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b. 
30: GAN 6 uev SwKparns Ta KaBoAoU 
ov XwpioTa Emoleı oVde Tovs Öpı- 
opovs’ old Exwpıoav kal TA ToLlavTa 
av dyrwv idéas mpoomyöpevoav. Ib. 
1079 a. 9, 32; Anal. post. i. 11 
beginn. 

38 Metaph. vil. 16, 1040 b. 26 
sqq.; xili. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq. 

39 Ritter, loc. cit., with whom 
Volquardsen agrees, Plat. Idee. d. 
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contain not onlythe Universal in the sense we associate 
with the word, but also the individual, besides being 
incapable of proof, is thus evidently opposed to Plato’s 
clear definitions. This Universal, which is the idea, 
he conceives as separate from the world of Pheno- 
mena, as absolutely existing Substance.*° It is the 
heavenly sphere, in which alone lies the field of truth, 
in which the gods and pure souls behold colourless, 
shapeless, incorporeal Existence ;*! the justice, tem- 


pers. Geist. 17 sq., without, how- 
ever, adducing anything new. Rit- 
ter brings the following points in 
support of his view: (1) what 
has already been refuted, note 
36. (2) The fact that in Crat. 386 D 
and elsewhere a permanent ex- 
istence is attributed not merely to 
things, but also to the actions or 
activities of things. From this, 
however, it does not follow that 
these activities individually—as 
distinct from their general con- 
cepts—go to form the content of the 
respective Ideas. (3) That according 
to Plato the soul is non-sensible 
and imperishable. But this is 
far from proving that it is an 
Idea. (4) That according to Theeet. 
184 D, the individual soul is con- 
sidered as an Idea, and (Phedo, 
102 B) what Simmias is and what 
Soerates is, is distinguished from 
what is both of them. The latter 
passage, however, rather goes 
against Ritter, for what Simmias 
is and what Socrates is,—i.e. their 
individual existence,—is here se- 
parated from the Idea or common 
element in which both partake. In 
the first passage (Thext. 184 D), 
certainly the argument is that the 
single experiences of sense coin- 
cide eis ulav Twa löcav, etre Puxivy 


eite 6 Tı der Kadec: but the latter 
qualification only proves that in 
the present case we have not to 
deal with the stricter philosophic 
usage of idéa or elöos. The word 
stands in an indefinite sense, just 
as in Tim. 28 A, 49 A, 02 
(where matter is called an eidos); 
59 C, 69 C, 70 C, 71 A; Rep zu 
507 E, &e.; and also in the pas- 
sage Theet. 157 C, wrongly cited 
by Ritter on his side. It is dis- 
tinetly stated (Phedo, 103 E, 104 
C, 105 C sq.) that the soul is not 
an Idea in the proper sense of the 
term. Vide infra. 

40 This word, taken in the ori- 
ginal Aristotelian sense, signifies 
generally anything subsisting for 
itself, forming no inherent part or 
attribute of anything else, and 
haying no need of any substratum 
separate from itself. Of course if 
we understand by substance, as 
Herbart does (loc. cit. Werke, xii. 
76), that which contains several 
mutable properties, itself remain- 
ing constant in the permutations of 
these properties, we have every 
reason for combating as he does 
the assertion that the Ideas are 
substances. 

41 Pheedr. 247 C sq. 
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perance, and science that are exalted above all Becom- 
ing, and exist not in another, but in their own pure 
Essence. The true Beauty is in no living creature in 
earth or heaven or anywhere else, but remains in its 
purity everlastingly for itself and by itself, in one form 
(avTo xa? avTo pe? avTod wovosıdes asi dv), unmoved by 
the changes of that which participates in it.” The 
Essence of things exists absolutely for itself, one in 
kind, and subject to no vicissitude.‘? The Ideas stand 
as the eternal prototypes of Being-—all other things 
are copied from them.’ Purely for themselves (aura 
xa? aura), and divided from that which has part in 
them (ywpis), they are in the intelligible sphere (toos 
yontos) to be beheld not with eyes, but by thought 
alone ;*? visible things are but their adumbrations : 4° 
phenomena, we might say, are relative ; the Ideas alone 


42 Symp. 211 A. Steinhart (Pl. 
Wk. iii. 424, 441; iv. 254, 641), 
following the Neo-Platonists (cf. vol. 
iii. b. 695; 723, 3, 2nd ed.), says: 
‘ The Ideas must not be confounded 
with the general concepts of the 
understanding ’"—‘in the Sympo- 
sium (loe. cit.) they are most de- 
eidedly distinguished from generic 
concepts :’—‘the concept of Spe- 
cies becomes an Idea only so far as 
it participates in the Ideal concept, 
of Genus” I agree with Bonitz 
(Plat. Stud. ii. 75 sq.) and others in 
opposing these views. The con- 
tent of the Ideas is given by ge- 
neral concepts,—hypostatised by 
Plato—without any difference being 
made between Ideal and other con- 
cepts; nor are Species excluded from 
the sphere of Ideas: every Species, 
except the infima species, may be re- 


R 





garded asaGenus. Cf. further, Rep. 
vi. 511 C (v. sup. p. 168); Parmen. 
130 C sq.; Phileb. 16 C (v. sup. 
206, 92); and subsequent remarks 
on the extent of the World of 
Ideas, 

43 Pheedo, 78 D: del avtay Era- 
cTov d Eorı, movoedes dv abTO Kad’ 
abTd, @oavTws KaTa TAVTA exer Kal 
ovdemoTE oVdaun oVvdau@s AAAolwaıy 
ovdeulay Evdexerau. Phileb. 15B; 
Tim. 51 B; vide note 6. 

44. Tim.-'28: A; Parın.! 132! D; 
Theet. 176 E. 

25. Bi 556, Pt... ; Patmen: 128. E ; 
130 B sq.; 135 A; Pheedo, 100 B; 
Rep. vi. 507 B (vide note 35). 

46 They are represented as such 
in the famous allegory of the Cave- 
dwellers, Rep. vii.: 514 B sq.; 
516 E; 617 D. 
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are absolute.” In a word, the Ideas are, to use an 
illustration of Aristotle’s, yapıoral: *8 — i.e. there be- 
longs to them a Being entirely independent of, and 
different from, the Being of things: they are self-sub- 
sistent entities.“ Consequently, those theories which 
have confused the Platonic Ideas with sensible sub- 
stances, hypostasized images of the fancy (ideals), or 
with subjective conceptions, are neither of them correct. 
The first °° is now pretty generally abandoned, and has 
been already refuted by the preceding quotations from 
the Phedrus, Symposium, and Republic: we might 
also refer to the assertion of the Timzus (52 B), that 
only the copy of the Idea—in general, the Becoming, 
not the truly Existing—is in space ; together with the 


corroborative testimony of Aristotle.?! 


47 Plato draws a distinction in 
a general logical sense between 
the «a@ aörd and the mpös rı: 
ef. Soph. 255 C (GAA’ olual ce 
ovyxwpely Tay Övrwv TH ev ara 
Kal’ aira, Ta de mpds GAANAG Gel 
AéyerOar); also Parm. 133 C; Rep. 
iv. 438 A. Hermodorus, ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b. says: T@v övrwv Ta ev 
Kad’ abra elvam Ayer [IAdrwr], ws 
kvOpwrov Kat Immov, Ta de mpds Erepe, 
Kal rovTwy TA ev &s mpds evayTla, ws 
ayaboy Kako, Ta de ws mpds Tt. But 
although this logical distinction ex- 
tends as such through both worlds 
—the world of sense and the world 
of Ideas (cf. on the Idea of the Re- 
lative, subter, note 126)—in a 
metaphysical sense the Idea alone 
is an absolute. It is, as we have 
just been told, aurd Kad’ avr ; 
while of the phenomenon of sense 
it is said érépov Tıvds del peperat 
pdvracua, did Tara Ev Erepw mpoo- 


heer tit ylyverOu (Tim. 52 C). 


It may be said 


The latter is a relative, only a 
copy of the Idea—has its exist- 
ence only in and through this re- 
lation. 

48 Metaph. i. 9, 991 b. 27m 
9, 1086 a. 31 sq.;xili.4; vide p- 
554, 1; Phys. ii. 2, 193, b. 252 
ef. Anal. Post. i. 77 a. 5; Metaph. 
1.6, 987 b. 8, 29; and my Plat. 
Stud. 230. 

49 ovoiaı as Aristotle calls them: 
cf. Metaph. i.9,990 b. 30; 991 b.1; 
iil. 6, 1002 b. 29; vil. 16, 1040 b. 
26. How this determination har- 
monises with the other, that things 
exist only in and through the Ideas, 
will be discussed later on. 

50 Tiedemann, Geist. d. spek. 
Phil. ii. 91 sq., where by ‘sub- 
stances’ are understood sensible 
substances; ef. Van Heusde, Init. 
Phil. Plat. ii. 3, 30, 40. 

51 Phys. iv. 1, 209 b. 33: MAdravt 
ueyroı Aenteov ... Sie Th ovK Ev 
Töonw 7a elön. iil. 4, 203 a. 8: 
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that Plato speaks of the super-mundane sphere, and 
that his disciple describes Ideas as ato@nta aa.” 
But the figurative character of the former representa- 
tion is too apparent to allow of its serving as proof; 
and Aristotle’s remark is clearly not intended to convey 
Plato’s own view, but to disprove it by its consequence.’® 
The other supposition, that the Platonic Ideas are sub- 
jective thoughts, is more prevalent. Hardly anyone 
would now regard them as mere conceptions of human 
reason ;*4 but it has been maintained, even recently, 
that they have no absolute existence, but are only the 








thoughts of God.” 


Ildrwv dt ew [Tod ovpavov] pév 
ovdéy elvar TGua, ovde Tas idéas, did 
Tb umdenov elvar aitas. 

52 Arist. Metaph. iii. 2, 997 b. 
5 sq.; ef. vil. 16, 1040 b. 30. 

53 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 231. 

54 Melanchthon, Opp. ed. Bretsch. 
xiii. 520; Buhle, Gesch. d. Phil. 
ii. 96 sq.; Tennemann, Syst. d. 
Plat. Phil. ii. 118 sq. (cf. Gesch. 
d. Phil. ü. 296 sqq.), who makes 
the Ideas (viewed as archetypes of 
things), notions or envisagements ; 
viewed as in the spirit of man, 
works of the Deity. Plat. 11.125; 
au. 11 sq., 155 sq.; Gesch. d. 
Phil. ii. 369 sqq. 

5 This theory is met with in 
antiquity among the later Pla- 
tonists, and is generalin Neo-Pla- 
tonism (cf. vol. iii. a. 726; b. 
105; 411 sq.; 469; 571,5; 694; 
723, 3, 2nd edit.). There, however, 
it was connected with the belief in 
the substantiality of the Ideas, and 
it was not observed that the two 
theories are contradictory. The 
same view of the doctrine of Ideas 


This theory is as untrue as the 


is common among the Platonizing 
realists of the middle ages. Among 
the moderns, cf. Meiners, Gesch. 
d. Wissensch. ii. 803; Stallbaum, 
Plat. Tim. 40; Parm. 269 sqq.; 
Richter, De Id. Plat. 21 sq., 36 sq. ; 
Trendelenburg, De Philebi Cons. 17 
sq. The latter says that the Ideas 
are forme a mente artifice sus- 
eepte, creations of the divine rea- 
son, gue cogitando ita ideas gig- 
nat, ut sint, quia cogitentur; and 
when they are described as abso- 
lute and as xwpioral, the meaning 
merely is that they continue in the 
thoughts of the Divinity indeven- 
dent of the vicissitudes of pheno- 
menal appearance. Cf., to the 
same effect, Rettig, Airia in the 
Philebus, &c. (Bern, 1866), 24 sq.; 
Volquardsen, loc. cit. p. 16 sq., who, 
to support his view, quotes certain 
dicta from Rep. iv. 485, not to be 
found there at all. Kühn, De 
Dialecticé Plat. p. 9, 47 sq., ap- 
proximates to this view in suppos- 
ing that the Ideas (as was held 
by the Neo-Platonists) subsist in 


R 2 
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other and is altogether wanting in proof. Plato’s hav- 
ing been led to the doctrine of Ideas by his enquiry 
into the nature of knowledge proves nothing ; indeed, 
it is more in agreement with the objective derivation 
of Ideas.°® The description of the Ideas as archetypes, 
according to which Divine Reason fashioned the world,” 
or again, as the objects which human Reason con- 
templates,’® does not make them mere products of 
divine or human Reason. The Ideas are here pre- 
supposed by the activity of Reason, just as external 
things are presupposed by the activity of the sense 
which perceives them. Nor can this theory be de- 
duced from the passage in the Philebus (28 D, 30 
C), where the royal mind of Zeus is said to be the 
power which orders and governs all. Zeus here stands 
for the soul of the universe; that which he governs 
is the world,®® and reason, as is remarked, belongs 
to him from the cause above him—the Idea, which 
is accordingly treated not as the creation, but as the 
condition of the reason that thinks it. The propo- 
sition in the Parmenides (134 C) that God has know- 
ledge in itself is not more conclusive ; for this having 
is expressly described as participation, and the gods, 
not God, are spoken of ® as the possessors of that 
God as the most perfectly real ex- «éoyos kal Aros Kal weAnvn Kat 


istence, and at the same time arc éorépes kal maga 1 mepıdopd, the 
comprehended by his thoughts. dviavroi Te Kal dpa: kal mijves. 


Similarly Ebben, Plat. id. doctr. 69 I shall return to this later on. 
78 sqq. 81 od«.dy e’mep Tı AAO avTIS 
56 Supra, p. 228 sq. emioThuns MeTEeXEL, OvK By Tiva Mar- 
57” Tim. 28 A; Rep. x. 596 Asq.; Aov 7) Gedy gains éxew THy aKptBe- 
Phadr. 247 A. orarnv emiothunv; . . . ovKody ei 
58 Tim. 52 A, and frequently. rapa T@ Oeg alry eotiy. . . N Gkpt- 


59 Té5e rd KaAotpevoy GAov, the Pecrdry emiornum.. . Ekeivoi..- 
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knowledge. It is impossible to deduce from the pas- 
sage that the Idea of knowledge as such exists only 
in the divine thought. And though, lastly, in the 
Republic (x. 597 B) God is called the Artist (momrns), 
or Creator (dvrovpyös), who has created the ‘ Bed-in- 
itself,’ the Idea of the bed; it by no means follows 
from this that that Idea is only a thought of God, and 
has no existence except in the divine thought. We 
must remember that this is not intended for a strictly 
philosophic explanation of the origin of Ideas ;° and, 
that the Deity with Plato (as we shall presently find) 
is convertible with the highest Idea. Derived Ideas 
may very fairly be called his creations without in- 
volving the existence of the Idea only in the thought, 
and by the thought of a personality distinct from it- 


self. 


The substantiality of Ideas is certified not only by 
the testimony of Aristotle, but also by the above-cited 


Ofte yryvéckove: TH bybpdrreia 
mpaynara Ceo. dyes. 

* When we say, God made the 
world, we do not assert that the 
world is merely a thought of God. 

* With the Greeks, as every- 
where else, whatever is not made 
by man (and consequently all the 
works of Nature) is referred to the 
Divinity. So here, the Katyn éy 
TH pice odoa is as such made by 
“God. But this is merely the ex- 
planation of popular religion, a 
figure of speech used just as easily 
by those who expressly deny the 
attribute of moreiy to the Divinity, 
as Aristotle does (cf. De Ocelo, i. 
4, 271 a. 33; Eth. N. x. 9, 1179 a. 
24; 1.10, 1099 b. 11; and on the 


other hand the passages quoted 
vol. ii. b. 276 sq. 2nd edit.) ; so that 
we cannot make it any real ceri- 
terion of scientific views. This 
is particularly true of the case 
before us; for the sake of symme- 
try, three different KAivozrotol must 
exist, to correspond to the three 
different sorts of kAlvaı, 

6: Hermenn has therefore no 
reason for discovering in this pas- 
sage an entirely new development 
of the doctrine of Ideas, and an evi- 
dence for the later composition of 
the tenth book of the Republic 
(Plat. 540, 695); cf. Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 262 sq.; Stein- 
hart, iv. 258. 
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Platonic passages. Ideas which exist absolutely, in no ° 
other, but purely for themselves, which remain for ever 
_the Archetypes of things, uncreated and imperishable, 
according to which even the divine intelligence moves 
itself, cannot at the same time be creatures of that in- 
telligence subsisting only in it,® owing their existence 
to it alone. The eternity of Ideas is proclaimed by 
Plato most emphatically, and regarded as the most. 
essential of the characteristics by which they are to’ 
be discriminated from the phenomenon.°® How then 
can they be likewise thoughts which first sprang from. 
the thinking soul? This difficulty is not obviated by 
saying * that the origin of Ideas from the Divine 
Mind is not to be thought of as an origin in time: 
for not only an origin in time, but all and every 


origin is denied to them 


6 Cf. e.g. the passage of the 
Symposium, 211 A. Could Plato 
have thus maintained that the Idea 
of the Beautiful existed absolutely 
in none other, if his own opinion 
had been that it did exist only in 
some other, viz. the divine, under- 
standing ? 

ss B.g. Tim. 27 D: éorw oöv 
3) Kat’ Eumv Sdkav mpStov Ölaıpereoy 
öde‘ Th Td Ov del yéverw de ovK 
éxov, kal Th Td Yıryvöuevov uev del dv 
dé ovdemore, Ke. Ibid. 28 C; Symp. 
210 E. Aristotle frequently de- 
signates the Ideas as eternal ; e.g. 
Metaph, i. 9, 990 b. 33; 991 a, 
26 ; iii. 2, 997 b. 5 sqq. 

67 Trendelenburg, loc. cit. 20; 
Stumpf. Verh. d. plat. Gott. zur 
Idee d. Guten, 78 sq. 

ss E.g, Tim. 28 C: 165 de ody 
add EmioKemreovmepl avroü (sc. TOF 


by Plato. Again, Plate 


Kd wou), Tpos TOTEpoy Tay Tapadery- 
narwv 6 TexTawduevos alToy Ameip- 
yalero, ToTEpoy mpds Td KaTa TavTa 
Kal woavTws Exov 7} mpds Td yeyovds. 
So in what follows: the creator of 
the world looked only mpds 7d aldıov 
not mpds 7b yeyovds. We sce plainly 
that Eternity and immutability of 
existence on the one hand, and 
Becoming on the other, are to 
Plato opposite and contradictory 
antitheses ; the thought that any- 
thing could spring into being and 
yet be eternal and unchangeable, 
which is Trendelenburg’s view of 
the Ideas, is quite beyond Plato’s- 
intellectual horizon. Cf. Phileb. 
15 B: play éxdorny (each Idea), 
ovoay adel Thy avTiy Kal mite yeve- 
ow pire vAcOpoy mpocdexouerny. 
Further details, supra, note 6, p. 
228 sq. 
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himself mentions the supposition that Ideas may be 
merely thoughts, having no other existence than in the 
soul; and sets it aside with the observation, that if it 
were so, everything that participates in them must be 
a thinking subject ;® it is self-evident, he says, that 
absolute entities as such cannot exist in us.” And in 
another place,’' he expressly guards himself against the 
notion that the Idea of beauty is a ‘speech or a know- 
ledge. Nor can Aristotle have been aware that the 
Platonic Ideas were the thoughts of the Essence of 
things, and not this Essence itself. Not only does 
he never imply that they have their abode merely in 
human or Divine thought,’ but he describes them 
with all possible distinctness as self-subsistent sub- 
stances ;‘* and on this presupposition, subjects them 
to a criticism which would be utterly groundless, and 


=aerm. 132 B ; cf. Tim. 51 C. 
It has been already remarked, Pt. 
i. p. 254, 1, end, that Plato here 
has in his mind the nominalism of 
Antisthenes. 

© Parm. 133 C: oluaı dy Kal oe 
Kal &AAov, Öotıs abrhv Tıva Kal’ 
avThy ExdoTov ovolav TIeraı eivat, 
öuoAoynoaL by mp@Tov wey umdeulav 
abr@v elvaı Evnuiv. mas yap dy abrh 
Kal’ aurnv Erı ein; 

7) Symp. 211 A. 

7% Aristotle nowhere describes 
the Ideas either as thoughts simply, 
or as thoughts of the Divinity; 
but, as we have already seen, he 
expressly calls them eternal sub- 
stances. Can we, however, imagine 
thatif he had known anything of 
the theory discussed above, he 
would have neglected to object to 
the doctrine of Ideas the contradic- 
tion between this determination 


and the other? 

73 This is clear from the pas- 
sages cited supra, notes 48 and 48, 
and indeed from the single expres- 
sion Xwpıords, to explain which as 
Trendelenburg does (vide note 55) 
is made absolutely impossible by 
Aristotelian usage and by the con- 
nection in which it is used of the 
Platonic Ideas. Cf. eg. (not to 
cite the whole of the passages ad- 
duced, Ind. Arist. 860 a. 35 sq.) 
Metaph. vii. 16, 1040 b. 26 sq.; 
xiil. 9, 1086 a. 31 sqq., where he 
charges the doctrine of Ideas with 
a contradiction, in that the Ideas 
as concepts must be general and as 
xapıgral individual. With Trende- 
lenburg’s interpretation of xwpı- 
ords this criticism is objectless : the 
archetypes in the thoughts of God 
anterior to individual Being can 
only be general concepts. 
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must throughout have taken quite another turn, if he 
had understood by Ideas either concepts abstracted by 
us from things, or such prototypes as preceded things 
only in the creative mind of God.” It is equally 
evident that he was unacquainted with any theory of 
the Ideas being the creations of the Deity.” We are, 
therefore, fully justified in asserting that Plato held 
the Ideas neither as the thoughts of man nor of God.” 
But if the Real, which is the object of thought, must 
be a substantial entity, it cannot on that very account 
be conceived in the manner of the Eleatics, as Unity 
without Multiplicity, Permanence without Motion. If 


‘4 As regards the first of the 
above supposed cases (viz. that the 
Ideas are the concepts of human 
intelligence), this will be at once 
conceded. And as to the second 
not the slightest doubt can remain. 
Of all the objections of Aristotle 
against the doctrine of Ideas (a 
review of them is given, Pt. 1. 
b. 216 sq. 2nd edit.), there is 
not a single one which does not 
lose its force as soon as we un- 
derstand by the Platonic Idcas, 
not substantial and self-subsisting 
concepts, but the thoughts of the 
Divinity expressing the essence of 
certain things. 

75 This definition is never men- 
tioned either in his account of 
the doctrine of Ideas, or in his 
criticism of it, though the question 
was obvious (had he been aware of 
it)—How does the creation of the 
Ideas agree with their eternity? 
(an eternity so strongly emphasized 
by Aristotle). Plato, in the dis- 
quisitions which Aristotle had 
heard, seems never to have re- 
ferredto the Deity (vide p. 76, 70) 


as the agent through whom the 
Ideas are copied in things; still 
Jess would he have done so in order 
to explain the origin of the Ideas 
themselves, which were at once 
eternal and without origin. 

7° If we say with Stallbaum 
(Parm. 269, cf. 272 ; Tim. 41): ideas 
esse sempiternas numinis divini 
cogitationes, in quibus inest ipsa 
rerum essentia ita quidem, ut quales 
res cogitantur, tales etiam sint et vi 
sua consisiant .. . in ideis veram 
ovotav contineri, the question at 
once arises: Have the Ideas the 
essence of things merely as content 
and object, so that they themselves 
are distinct therefrom as subjective 
and objective, or are they actually 
the substance of things? And how 
can they be so if they are the 
thoughts of the divinity ? Must not 
we admit in full the inference by 
means of which Plato (Parm. loc. 
cit.) refutes the supposition that the 
Ideas are mere thoughts: 4 ex 
vonudtwy Ekaortov eivat Kal wayra 
voety, 7) vohuara dvra avdnta eivaı ? 


rn En 
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the All is established as One, nothing (as shown in the 
Sophist ”) can be predicated of it; for as soon as we 
combine a predicate with a subject, a name with a 
thing, we at once introduce a plurality. It we say the 
One is, we speak of the One and of Being as of two 
things; if we name the One or Being, we distinguish 
this naming from the thing named. Neither can Being 
be a whole,’® for the conception of a whole involves that 
of parts; the whole is not pure Unity, but a Plurality, 
the parts of which stand in relation to Unity. If Unity 
be predicated of Being,and Being thus becomes a Whole, 
Unity is therein discriminated from Being; we have 
then consequently instead of One Being, two—the One 
and Being. If Unity does not belong to Being, and 
Being is therefore not a Whole, then, supposing the 
conception of Whole to have a real import (the Whole 
as such exists), Being lacks the existence that belongs 
to the Whole, and is so far Non-existent. If it be 
maintained that there is no Whole, then Being would 
be deprived of magnitude, nor could it, generally speak- 
ing, be or become anything.” But still less can the 
All be assumed as merely Multiplieity. The right 
course must be to admit both Unity and Multi- 
plicity. How are they to be reconciled? Only, 
as before shown, by the theory of the communion 
of concepts. If no combination of concepts were 


@ 244 B-245 E. De Soph. Plat. ord. (Kiel. 1871), 
* Which must be the case ac- p.9 sq., 38 sq.; and the authorities 
cording to Parmenides. Vide Pt. there quoted. It is impossible for 
21: 473. me tosubstantiate my view in detail 
”» Cf. as to the train of thought here. 
of the above passages Ribbing, 80 Vide p. 228 sq. 
Plat. Ideenl, i, 196 sq.; Petersen, 


| 
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possible, no attribute could be predicated of anything 
different from the thing itself :®! we could, therefore, 
only say of Being that it exists; in no relatiqn, that it. 
does not exist : whence, as a farther consequence, the 
Unity of all Being inevitably follows. This presup- 
position is, however, untrue, as indeed it must be, if 
speech and knowledge in general are to be possible.® 
Closer investigation convinces us that certain con- 
cepts exclude, while others are compatible with, and 
even presuppose, each other. With the concept of 
Being, for example, all those concepts are compatible 
which express any determination of Being, even when 
these are mutually exclusive, as Rest and Motion. 
So far, then, as concepts may be combined, the being 
denoted by one of them belongs to the other. So far 
as they are different, or mutually exclusive, the Being 
denoted by one does not belong to the other; conse- 
quently the Being of the one is the Non-being of 
the other? And as each concept may be combined. 
with many others, but, as a concept, is at the same _ 
time different from all others, so to each in many 
relations there belongs Existence, but in an infinite 
number, Non-existence.*4 The Non-existent, therefore 


81 The assertion of Antisthenes ; 
vide Part i. p. 252. 

s2 259 D sq.; 251 B sq. 

83 Motion e.g. can be united with 
Being, because it zs; it is, however, 
at the same time €repoy tov dvros, 
for its concept is different from 
that of Being: obkoty 5) capas 7 
Kiynois dvTws ovK bv éott Kal dy, 
Emeimep TOU Övros meréxer. 256D; 


254 D. 


81 956 D: éorw pa EE Avayıns 
Td un dv eri Te Kıvmaews elvar Kal 
Kara wavTa rd yévn. KaTda mavra yap 
h Oarépov pbcıs Erepov ärepyalouern 
Tod ÖVTos EkaoTov OvK dv moLel, Kal 
Eluravra 69 Kara TavTa 0UTwS OUK 
dvra dpOds Epovuev, kal maAıv, bre 
uerexei TOU DvTos, elval Te Kal dvTa 

. . mepl Exacrov ipa Tay eld@v TOAY 
uev eat Td dy, &retpor de wAHOEL Tb 
By ov. 
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is as well as the Existent; for Non-being is itself a 
Being, namely the Being of the Other (and therefore 
not absolute, but relative Non-being, the negation of a. 
determinate Being) and thus in every Being there is. 
also a Non-being,—the Difference. 

That is to say: the veritably Existent is not pure 
but determinate Being: there is not merely One Ex- 
istent but many; and these many stand reciprocally in 
the most various relations of identity and difference, 
exclusion and communion.°° 

The Parmenides attains the same result, by a 
more abstract and thoroughgoing dialectic discussion.” 
The two propositions from which the second part of 
this dialogue starts,‘ The One is’ and ‘The One is 
not, affirm the same as the two assumptions refuted 
in the Sophist—‘ The All is One,’ and ‘The All is 
Many.’ Both these propositions are reduced «ad. 
absurdum by the derivation of contradictory conse- 


® Cf. on this particularly 256 


E-259 B; 260 C. 


86 It is contrary to Plato’s clear 
and definite opinion to reduce the 
doctrine of the kowwvia T@v yevav 
to ‘the possibility of some things 
connecting themselves with others 
in the being of the individual,’ as 
Stumpf does (Verh. d. plat. Gott. z. 
Idee d. Gut. 48 sq.). Lhe question 
put was (p. 251 D), not whether 
a thing can partake in several Ideas 
at the same time, but whether 
ovola, kivnoıs, ordoıs can enter into 
communion with one another. We 
are then shown that if it is abso- 
lutely denied that kivnoısand orders 
partake in ovata, the consequence is 
that they are not; if it is abso- 


lutely affirmed, then (not, as we 
should have expected, that any- 
thing in motion may at the same 
time be at rest, but) xlynots te 
avTn ravrdracıw Tora by, Kab 
oTdois TaAL avr) KivotTo, and so- 
throughout, e.g. 254 B sq., 254 D: 
kivnoıs and ordo.s are aulktw mpds 
aAANAw, Being on the contrary pux- 
Tovauoi Eorov yap aupw mov, 
255 A sq.: neither kivnots nor: 
oracıs is raurdv or Öarepov. 255 
sq.: «lynois is Erepov ordoews: it 
participates in Being, in tabrdy and 
Oarepov, without being identical 
with them: it is, and it is a. 
TavTov or Erepov, &c. 

8 With respect to which ef.. 
supra, note 187. 
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quences; and the inference is that true Being must be 
defined as a Unity including in itself Multiplicity. 
But at the same time, from the manner in which 
the concept of Being is regarded in this apagogic 
proof, and from the contradictions which arise from 
that view, it is intimated that this true Being is 
essentially different from empirical Being, which, | 
bounded by time and space, has no real Unity. With 
this exposition is closely allied that of the Phile- 
bus® (14 C,17 A), which unmistakably refers to it. 
The result of the earlier enquiries is here briefly 
summed up in the assertion that the One is Many, and 
the Many, One; and this holds good, not only of that 
which arises and passes away (TO yıyvöuevov kal arroddv- 
psvov), but also of pure concepts;—they also are com- 
pounded of One and Many, and have in themselves 
limit, and unlimitedness. Hence one and the same 
thing appears to thought, now as One, now as Many. 
Plato therefore declares true Existence to be only the 
Eternal, Self-identical, Indivisible, Uncontained by 
space; but on the other hand, he does not conceive 
it, with the Eleaties, as one Universal Substance, but 
as a multiplicity of substances, of which each without 
detriment to its Unity combines in itself a Plurality 


88 Vide p. 70, 56. 

8° 15 B: the question is not 
‚whether a subject can unite in 
itself many attributes or a whole 
many parts—on this people are 
now agreed—but about simple or 
unit-concepts, mp@Tov mév Ei Tıvas 
det roradras elvar novadas UmoAak- 
Baveıv aAnNd@s oücas' eira Tas ad 
Tauras, play Eekdornv ovcay del THY 


auth Kal wre yeveoıy wire VAeOpoy 
mpocdexoueyny, Ouws eivar Beßaud- 
Tara ulav TaUTHY’ meTa BE TOUT ev 
Tois yiryvowevols ad Kal amelpois etre 
Sieomasuevny Kal TOAAG Neyovular 
Geréoy, ef öAnv adThy aitis xwpls, 
0 59 mdvrwv &duvardratoy balvorr’ 
dv, Tadrdv Kal Ev Gua Ev Evi Te kal 
moAAots ylyverdaı. Cf. quotation 
on p. 206, 92. 
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of relations and determinations.” This was required 
by the origin of the theory of Ideas; the Socratie 
concepts, which form the logical germ of Ideas, arose 
from the dialectical combination of the different sides 
and qualities of things into one. And such a defi- 
nition was indispensable to Plato; there would be an 
end of any partieipation of things in Ideas, as well 
as of any combination of concepts, if these were to be 


regarded as Unity without Difference.” 


% There is no objection to Rib- 
bing’s view (Plat. Ideenl. i. 336), 
that every Idea is ‘also a concrete 
existence,’ allowing that ‘ concrete’ 
here has its true meaning, not of 
sensible being or individual exist- 
ence, but simply (asin Hegel, when 
he speaks of the concrete concept) 
of the universally Determined. On 
the other hand, I cannot see what 
Ribbing has to object from a his- 
torical point of view against my 
assertion that the Platonic Ideas 
are the universal, nor do I find any 
explanation in the detailed discus- 
sion of the matter, loc. cit. p. 325 
sq.,555sq. By saying that the Ideas 
are the universal, we mean that 
every Idea contains that which 
occurs equally in several individual 
things; these individual things 
may be more or fewer, and the 
scope of the Ideas may be accord- 
ingly greater or less. It has already 
(p. 237 sq.) been incontrovertibly 
proved from Plato himself that 
this is the Platonic doctrine; nor 
indeed does Ribbing combat it, 
loc. cit. 374. It is, therefore, in- 
consistent of him to say (ibid.): 
‘Plato no more intended to define 
the universal by the Ideas than to 


This, then, 


define the individual as the really 
existing; he wished simply to show 
the necessity of a constant Being 
as separate from Becoming. That 
th® latter was his intention is 
beyond all doubt; but (as unde- 
niably shown by his most definite 
explanations) he knew that this 
constant Being was only to be 
found in the universal existence 
of genera. He hypostasizes this 
universal; he attributes to it, as 
we shall find, even intelligence and 
life, and, generally, determinations 
which we are accustomed to attri- 
bute to individuals only. But we 
cannot say that he was still unde- 
cided as to its universality or not; 
we can only say that to him these 
determinations did not seem in- 
compatible with the nature of that 
which is thought of in general 
concepts. 

°! Plato himself emphasizes this 
point of view. In the above-quoted 
passages of the Sophist he proves 
that the combination of concepts 
and the recognition of a Manifold 
in them are mutual conditions, and 
in the Philebus, loc. cit., he finds 
the key to the problem of the 
simple or unit-concept compre- 
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is the point at which the metaphysical doctrine of 
Plato most definitely diverges from that of the Elea- 
‘tics, and shows that its concern is not the denial 
but the explanation of Actual existence (des Gege- 
benen ). 

The union in Ideas of the One and the Many was also 
expressed by describing the Ideas as numbers.” This 
view must have belonged to Plato’s later development : 
it has no place in his writings. We can distinguish 
between his scientific and empirical treatment of num- 
bers as well as of Mathematics in general;% but his 
pure Mathematics is primarily a preparatory stage of 
Dialectic, the numbers with which it has to do are 
not Ideal, but mathematical numbers; not identi- 
cal with Ideas, but intermediate between them and 
the things of sense.” Side by side with numbers, 
the Ideas’of numbers are also spoken of,’ but only 
in the same sense that Ideas generally are opposed 


hending the Many of the pheno- Rhein. Mus. i. (1828) 562 sq.; 


Gr. - Rom. Phil, 11. 


menon, in the position that the 
actual includes unity and plurality, 
finiteness and infinity. In the 
Parmenides, too, after the specu- 
lations about the participation of 
things in the Ideas (130 E sq.), 
we find that dialeetical discus- 
sion of which the last result is 
(vide p. 251) a progress from tlıe 
pure Being of the Eleaties to the 
expanded and manifold Idea. More 
details on this point will be given 
later on. 

2 Of. my Plat. Stud. p. 239 
sq., 236 nt.; Trendelenburg, Plat. 
de Id. et Numeris doctrina ex 
Arist. illustr. p. 71 sq.; Comm. in 
Arist. de An. p. 232; Brandis, in 


a. 310 sq.; 
Ravaisson, Essai sur la Meta- 
physique d’Aristote, 1. 176 sq.; 
Schwegler and Bonitz, ad loc., 
Metaph. (zii. 6 sq.; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. il. 525 sq.). 

28 S98 D. SB. 

®t The so-called numbers in which 
(Phileb. 56 D), unlike units, as 
e.g. two armies or two oxen are 
numbered together, the ap:0uob 
öpara 7} arT& a@uara &xovres (Rep. 
vil. 525 D); the apıduol aic@nrol, 
as Arist. calls them, Metaph. i. 8, 
end; :ziv. 3,. 1099 D. SBBsa2r 
5, 1092 b. 22 (ap. awuarırol). 

% Rep. v.479 B; Phzxdo, 101C. 
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to things: so that under the totality of Ideas, Ideas of 
numbers also appear,——not that Ideas in general are 
represented as numbers, or that all Ideas, as such, are at 
the same time denoted as being numbers. Aristotle ı 
likewise points out that the doctrine of Ideas was in its | 
origin independent of the doctrine of numbers.” The 
germs only of Plato’s later view may be perceived in 
some passages of the dialogues. The Philebus declares 
the Pythagorean doctrine of the universal Combina- 
tion of the One and the Many, of the Limit and Un- 
limitedness, to be the keystone of Dialectic; % this 
dialogue, therefore, applies to concepts those laws 
which the Pythagoreans had demonstrated in num- 
bers. Plato further”? recognises in numbers and ma- 
thematical relations the connecting link between the 
Idea and the Phenomenon. Numbers represent the 
Ideas to us as the measure of the Corporeal and of 
that which is contained in Space: and if a symbolical 
expression had to be employed instead of a purely 
logical one, it was most obvious to express the Idea 
and its determinations in arithmetical formule. The 
actual blending of the two was first asserted by Aris- 
totle. According to his representation, the Platonic 
Ideas are nothing but numbers, and when Plato 


°° Metaph. xiii. 4, 1078 b. 9 : wepl 
de TAv ldewv mpATOv adthy Thy Kare 
thy idéay Sdtay Eminkemteov, undev 
GuvdnTovras mpos Thy Tay apiluay 
piaw, Grr ws bréAaBov EE apxijs of 
mparoı Tas idéas bhoavres elvat. 

7 Vide p. 206, 92. 

%8 As will be shown later on, 
in chap. vii. 

» E.g. Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 


20: sq. E78 end; .¢, 9, IL ob. 
9 sqq.; xi. 6 sq. Further de- 
tails in the following note, and 
Plat. Stud. 239. Theophrastus, 
Metaph. 313 Br. (Fragm. 12, 13, 
Wimm.), refers to the same form of 
the doctrine: TiAdtwr .. eis Tas idéas 
avdırwv, TadTas 8 eis TOUS apiOuods, 
ex de TovTwy eis Tas dpxas. 
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said that things are what they are by reason of par- 
tieipation in Ideas, he only departed from the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine in distinguishing between mathematical 
and Ideal numbers,!® and separating the latter, as to 
their existence, from things perceptible to sense.’ 
The more exact distinction between the two kinds of 
numbers is this: that the mathematical consist of homo- 
geneous unities, which can therefore be reckoned to- 
gether, each with each, whereas with the Ideal num- 
bers this is not the case: ' consequently the former 
express merely quantitative, the latter, logical deter- 
minations. In the one, each number is like each in 
kind, and only different in quantity; whereas in the - 
other, each is discriminated from each qualitatively. 
But a definite succession is also involved in the logi- 
cal distinction of numbers. As the lower concepts are 
conditioned by the higher, the numbers correspond- 
ing to them must also be conditioned; those which 
express the most universal and fundamental Ideas 
must precede all others. The Ideal numbers have 
therefore, as distinguished from the mathematical, this 
specific characteristic,—-that in them there is a Before 
and After ;}° that is, a fixed succession. Though this 


100 go.Ouol eiönrixol(Metaph. xili. 
9.1086 a. 6; xiv. 2, 1088 b. 
34 c. 3, 1090 b. 35), dp. ray 
eid@v (ibid. xili. 7, 1081 a. 21, c. 
ena0ss'b. 8; xiv. 8, 1090 b. 
33), dp. vonrol (ibid. i. 8, end), 
aparoı ap. (ibid. xii. 6, 1080 b. 
2, de. Wp WORE @a.'21 BOG.) $ 21V. 4, 
beginn.). The expression, i. 6, 987 
b. 34, is questionable. 

101 Metaph. i. 6; especially p. 
987 a. 29 b. 22 sq. 


102 Aristotle expressly treats of 
this distinction, Metaph. xiii. 6-8; 
namely, c. 6, beginn. c. 8, 1083 a. 
31. Cf. Plat. Stud. 240 sq. 

103 In my Platonic studies, 243 
sqq., I referred this expression 
with Trendelenburg to the mathe- 
matical numbers, and consequently 
agreed with his conjecture, that in 
Metaph. xii. 6, 1080 b. 11 (o 
uev Aduborepovs dao eivat Tovs 
apıduods, Toy uev ExXovra Td TpdTEpoV 
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form of doctrine was in great favour with the older 
Academy, and though much quibbling and scholastie 


kal Ünrepov tas idéas, Toy de uaßn- 
parikoy mapa tas ideas) a un has 
fallen out before €xovra. I must 
now, however, concede to Brandis, 
as Trendelenburg does, that this 
supposition is inadmissible, not 
merely because the manuscriptsand 
commentators know nothing of it, 
but also because Priority and Pos- 
teriority are attributed to Ideal 
and not to mathematical number. 
In Metaph. xii. 6, 1080 a. 16, 
from the premiss: Td uev mp@rov 
Tt avTov | Tov apıduov] 7d 8’ Exönevov, 
Erepov ov TH elder Ekacrov, we get 
the conclusion: «al todro N em 
Tay movddwy ev0ds ümapxeı kal 
éotw aovuBAntos Ömoıgouv jpovas 
droigoty pdvad:; so that those 
numbers are heterogeneous (arün- 
BAnrto:), of which, on aécount of 
their diversity in concept, the one 
is earlier, the other later. So we 
mea im c. 7, 1081 a. 17: if all 
units were heterogeneous, there 
could be not only no mathematical, 
but no Ideal number: od yap éora 
n7 dvas mpoTn . . . Emeıta ol Eins 
üpıduoi. Hencea Before and After 
is supposed in the Ideal numbers. 
This is still plainer in what fol- 
lows, and Z. 35 sqq., where both 
times the povddes mpdtepa Kal 
torepa are substituted for the 
povddes aotuBAnro: (cf. also c. 8, 
1083 a. 33). So too 1081 b. 28, 
where, in reference to the mp&rn 
dvas, &e., it is asked: Tiva tpdmov 
ek mpotépay povddwy Kal borepwv 
ovykeiyrat; further, p. 1082, a. 
26 sq., is very clear; Aristotle 
objects, as against the Platonic 
theory of Ideal numbers, that not 
merely all whole numbers, but 
the parts of them as well, must 


stand in the relation of Priority 
and Posteriority ; that they must, 
therefore, be Ideas, and that an 
Idea must consequently be com- 
posed of several Ideas (e.g. the 
Ideal Eight of two Ideal Fours). 
Further on, 1082 b. 19 sq., we 
read: if there is an apıduds mp@ros 
kal devTepos, then the units in the 
Three-by-itself cannot be homo- 
geneous with those in the Two-by- 
itself (adıdadopoı = cduBAntor), and 
c. 8, 1083 a. 6, the supposition 
that the units of the Ideal num- 
bers are heterogeneous (d:apopor = 
aovuBAntor) is met by the ques- 
tion: Whether they differ quan- 
titatively or qualitatively, and 
whether, supposing the former to 
be the case, ai mp@raı nellovs 7 
EAdTTOUS «al ai VoTepov emdiddacw 
i) rovvavrıöv, Finally, p. 1083 b. 
32, it is inferred that, as unity is 
prior to duality, unity must (ac- 
cording to Platonie doetrine) be 
the Idea of duality. Here, then, 
the Ideas stand in the relation 
of Priorityand Posteriority. From 
these passages it is clear that 
with Aristotle the wpörepov kal 
borepov marks the peculiarity of 
the Ideal numbers, and at the 
same time some light is thrown on 
the meaning of that expression. 
That number is prior out of which 
another proceeds; the number two 
e.g. is prior to the number four; 
four is prior to eight; for the Four 
proceeds from the Ideal Two and 
the d5vas aopiotos, and from these 
the Eight proceeds (Metaph. xiii. 
7, 1081 b. 21, 1082; a. 32), only 
not (cf. Arist. ibid.) kara mpdc- 
Geow, as if the Two were contained 
in the Four, but by yervnois (what- 
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pedantry have been expended upon the relation of num- 
bers to Ideas,!% it can only have had a secondary impor- 


ever may be the exact meaning of 
that mysterious phrase), so that 
one number has the other as its 
product. The Before and After, 
therefore, signifies the relation of 
the factor to the product, of the 
eonditioning to the conditioned. 
In support of this interpreta- 
tion Trendelenburg (Plat. de id. 
doct. p. 81) rightly refers to 
Metaph. v. 11, 1019 a.: 7a uev 
54 otTw A€yeTat mpörepa Kal tore- 
pa‘ Ta de Kata gtow Kal ovolay, 
dca évdéxerar elvat dvev BAAwr, 
ereiva de Uvev ekeivwv, un‘ (cf. 
Phys. vii. 7, 260 b. 17; Eth. 
Eudem. i. 8; Theophr. Metaph. 
ii. p. 308, 12 Br., where the apxal 
eorrespond to the mpétepaand ra vd 
Tas dpxas to the dorepa)n draupeoeı 
expnoaro IAarwv. Üf.also Categ. 
c. 12: mpdrepoy Erepov Erepov 
A€yeTat TETPAX@S, TpaTov pev Kal 
Kupidtara Kara xpdvoy . . Sevrepoy 
5é 7d wh aytictpépoy Kara Thy Tov 
civat akoAovOno.y, oiov To Ev TaY 
duo mpdtrepov: Sroiv uev yap bvTwy 
axoAdovde: evOds Td Ev elvaı, Evos de 
byros ovK dvayKatoy ÖVo elvat, &e. 
Plato, Parm. 153 B: mavtwy dpa 
Td Ev mp@Tov yeyove TOY apiOudy 
exdvrwv . . . mp@tov de Ye, oluat, 
yeyovds mpdrepoy yéyove, Ta de 
ärra torepov. The consideration 
which formerly made me doubtful of 
this, viz. that, according to Metaph. 
iii. 3, 999 a. 12, there is no Before 
or After in individuals (@rouc), I 
no longer consider of any import- 
ance. Though these are cundi- 
tioned by some other individual 
thing, still in individual exist- 
ences (into which the lowest 
concepts of species finally resolve 
themselves—and it is these alone 


which Aristotle is considering, ef. 
p- 998 b. 14 sqq.) we find, not the 
relation of Conditioning to Condi- 
tioned, of higher to lower concept, 
but a logical co-ordination. But 
how can this view of the Before 
and After be reconciled with the 
statement (Metaph. in. 3, 999 a. 
6; Eth. iv..1, 4, 1096 a. 17; Eth. 
Eud. 1. 8, 1218 a.; cf. my Plat. 
Stud. p. 243 sq.) that Plato and 
his school supposed no Ideas of 
things in which there is a Be- 
fore and After? Against Bran- 
dis’ expedient, of taking the mpé- 
tepov Kal torepov in these pas- 
sages in a different sense to that 
of those previously quoted, viz. 
here as signifying numerical, in 
Metaph. xii. as signifying con- 
ceptual sequence, I must repeat 
my former objection (which Suse- 
mihl, loc. cit. ii. 527, has not 
succeeded in refuting) that a 
technical expression like mpdére- 
pov kat torepov used by the same 
writer in the same way and in 
analogous connection, cannot pos- 
sibly have opposite meanings. 
Hitherto everything proves satis- 
factorily that the expression, 
‘Things in which there is a Be- 
fore and an After, was the stand- 
ing denotation in the Platonie 
school for the peculiarity of cer- 
tain numbers. How could this 
expression be used to signify the 
exactly opposite peculiarity of 
another class? The difficulty 
comes before us in another way. 
If we ask why no Ideas were 
presupposed of things in which 
there is a Before and an After, 
Aristotle answers: Because things 
which are separated in species, 
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tancein its bearing on Plato’s original system, —other- 
wise more decided traces of it must have been somewhere 


but at the same time stand in 
a definite relation of sequence, 
so that one of them is always 
first, another second, &e. cannot 
be reduced to any common con- 
cept. This reason is stated, Polit. 
ii. 1, 1275 a. 34 sqq.: Ac? de 
un Aavbaveır, STi TOY Tpayudray 
ev ois ta ümorelueva Siadépa TO 
elder, Kal Td wey adTay Erti mp@Tov 
7 5& deurepov Td F Exönevov, } 
rorapdrav ovdey Eorıv, n ToLadTa, 
db Kowdv, 2) yAloxpws. This is 
just the case in the constitu- 
tions of states: they are ee dia- 
Pepovoa GAANAwy; at the same 
time, however, ai wiv torepar ai de 
mpörepaı; for the perverted are 
necessarily later than the good 
states, from the deterioration of 
which they take their rise. The 
question, therefore, cannot be 
answered according to the con- 
eept of the moAirns by any ade- 
quate definition—no characteristic 
mark can be given which is ap- 
plicable to all. On the same 
ground, Aristotle, Eth. N. loc. cit., 
supports an objection against an 
Idea of the Good. The origina- 
tors of the theory of Ideas, he says, 
ovK Emolovy idéas Ev ois Tb mpdtepoy 
kal Tb torepoy EXeyov, Sidtep ovdE 
Tav apiOuay idéay kareokevalor. 
Accordingly, they ought to suppose 
no Idea of the Good; for the Good 
occurs in all the categories ; there 
isa Substantial Good (Divinity and 
Nous), a Qualitative, a Quantita- 
tive, a Relative Good, &e.; the 
Substantial, however, precedes the 
Qualitative, &e.; the Good, there- 
fore, falls under the determina- 
tion of the Before and the After, 


dor’ ovK dv ein koıwn Tis Em Tobrwv 
idea (or as it is put subsequently : 
djAov ws ovK Av eln koıvöv TL kaß6Aou 
kat €v). For the same reasons, 
numbers, if they stand as con- 
ceptually separate in the relation 
of the Before and the After, can 
be reduced to no common concept, 
and therefore to no Idea. But it 
is in this relation that the Ideal 
numbers stand, and the Ideal num- 
bers only. There is consequently 
no Idea which includes them all in 
itself. Each is an Idea by itseif 
(cf. Metaph. vii. 11, 1036 b. 15, 
where the following statement is 
put in the mouth of the advocates 
of the doctrine of Ideas: éma ver 
yap elvam TavTa Td eldos Kal oF Td 
eidos, oiov Övada—the adrodvas— 
kal Tb eidos Öuddos), which in- 
cludes in itself a plurality of 
homogeneous things (e.g. the Ideal 
duality, the adrodvds, includes all 
mathematical dualities), but all 
of them together have no Idea 
above themselves, as they cannot 
be brought under a common con- 
cept. The Ideal two, three, four, 
&e., are specifically distinct ; they 
are not coordinated as species 
in juxta-position, but are to be 
subordinated as prior and pos- 
terior, conditioning and condi- 
tioned ; they therefore cannot be 
looked upon merely as separate 
expressions of one Idea, the Idea 
of number. Eth. Eud. i. 8, also 
contains a reference to the doctrine 
of Ideal numbers: &rı Ev doors 
Undpxeı Tb mpdtepoy Kal torepov, 
ovK go7t Kooy TL Tapa Tata Kal 
TOUTO Xwon.ordy cin yap BY TL TOU 
TpwTov mpdoTepoy’ mpdtepoy yap Tb 
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The main point, to him, is the 


thought which underlies the doctrine of numbers —that, 


kowdy Kal Xwpıorov bia TO Avaupov- 
mévov Tot Kowod Avameiohaı TO 
mp@Tov. oiov el TO ÖımAdeoıov mpwTov 
TOV To\AaTAaciov, ovK evdexXeETaL 
TO WoAAaTAGGLOY TO Kon Karnyo- 
pobuevov eivat XwpıoTov. ota yap 
Tod dimAaciov mpdTepoy, ei auußalveı 
Tb Kooy eivaı thy iöeav. In the 
words, 76 ÖımAdetov, &c., Eudemus 
undoubtedly had in view the Pla- 
tonie theory of the indefinite 
duad from which, through its con- 
nection with the unit, the mpérn 
övas must proceed as the first 
actual number (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
poet a. 14; 21, 10817 b. 1 qa): 
The only peculiarity is that in 
order to prove the impossibility of 
an Idea of that in which there is 
a Before and an After, he lays 
stress on the supposed separate 
existence of the Ideas. In Metaph. 
111. 3, this reference to the Platonic 
Ideal numbers apprars to me to 
hold good ; although Bonitz (Arist. 
Metaph. ii. 153 sq. 251), while 
agreeing generally with the above 
explanation, here and v. 11 (ibid.) 
denies it, with the concurrence of 
Bonghi (Metafisiea d’Arist. 115 
sq.; 253 sq.) and Susemihl. Aris- 
totle raises the question, whether 
the yérvn or the évundpxovta 
(the material elements of things) 
are to be considered as äpxal, 
and remarks among other objec- 
tions to the first of these suppo- 
sitions: &rı Ev ois TO mpdtepov Kat 
tortepdy EoTi, ovX 0olov Te TO em 
ToUTwy eival TL mapa TadTa. olov el 
TpoTn Tay Apıdu@v 7 Övas, ovK &oraı 
Tis apıduos mapa Ta elön THY Apıdu@v' 
öuolws de ode oxnna Tapa Ta elön 
rev oxnudror. Still less, in any 
other eeses, will the yévn be mapa 


Ta elön. TovTwy yap dorer wddAora 
elvaı yevn. Moreover, of those 
cases Emov TO uev PeAriov TO Se 
xeipov, there can be no Yevos, for 
the better is always prior. Aris- 
totle is speaking quite generally, 
but in the example that he quotes: 
olov «i mpwrn THY üpıduwv 7 Övas, 
he seems to have the mpw@ros 
dvds in his mind (Metaph. xiii. 7, 
1081 a. 23 b. 4), which alone is 
qualified to be an example of that 
in which the Before and After is, 
this being supposed to exist only 
in the Ideal numbers. However, 
the interpretation of these words 
is of no importance to the present 
question. I cannot agree with 
Susemihl, loc. eit., that ‘neither 
Eudemus nor Aristotle would have 
expressly proved the impossibility 
of Ideas of the Ideal numbers, be- 
cause the impossibility is self- 
evident.’ It is not proved, either 
in Eth. Eud. i. 8, or Metaph. iii. 
3, that there are no Ideas of the 
Ideal numbers. In the former pas- 
sage it is shown that there are no 
Ideas of the things in which the 
Before and After is, and the num- 
bers are merely taken as an ex- 
ample, but not the only possible 
example. In the latter there is 
no proving at all; it is laid down 
as something acknowledged, and 
again iliustrated by the numbers, 
only by way of example. And 
it is far from being self-evident 
that there can be no Ideas of 
Ideas; indeed, Aristotle Metaph. 
i. 9, 991 a. 29 sq.. xiii. 5, 1079 
b. 3, remarks that Ideas of Ideas 
are a necessary consequence of the 
doctrine of Ideas. Still less can I 
concede to Susemihl that my view 
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in Reality, Unity and Multiplieity must be organically 
combined. 

Plato is opposed to the distinctionless Unity of the 
Eleatic Substance. He declares himself equally against 
its motionless Invariability: and here he is in colli- 
sion with his friend Euclides, who at that time ap- 
pears to have admitted the Plurality of Being, while 
he denied to it all motion and activity.!” This view, 
says Plato, would make Being incognizable for us, 
and in itself lifeless and irrational. If we are to par- 
ticipate in Being, we must act upon it, or be acted 
upon by it: if we are to know Being, a capacity on 
its side of suffering (wacyev, the power of becoming 
known) must correspond to our faculty of knowledge. 


And suffering without motion is impossible.'° 


is inadmissible in the passage of 
Eth. iv. 1, 4. Susemihl thinks 
that, as the Good, an Idea of which 
the Idea of the Good is, is not it- 
self this Idea, the numbers of which 
Plato supposes no Idea, cannot 
themselves be the Ideal numbers. 
But because the separate kinds of 
the Good, which Plato reduces to 
one Idea, are not themselves Ideas, 
we can by no means infer that the 
numbers which he does not reduce 
to one Idea, are likewise not Ideas. 
However, in the comparison of the 
several kinds of Good with the 
several numbers, the point is not 
whether one or the other are Ideas 
or not, but only that in both the 
Before and the After is found. 
Aristotle says that whatever stands 
in the relation of the Before and 
the After, has, according to Plato, 
no Idea. But not merely do the 
numbers (as Plato supposes) stand 
in this relation, but also the several 


If true 


kinds of the Good. Therefore, there 
can no more be any Idea of these 
than, according to Plato, there can 
be of the numbers. This conclu- 
sion remains equally valid, whether 
Plato says of the Ideal or the 
mathematical numbers, tnat they 
stand in the relation of the Before 
and the After, and therefore can be 
reduced to no Idea, 

104 Particulars on this point 
below. 

18°C Part 1. p. 21S Sq. 

106 Soph. 248 A sqq.; Grote 
(Plato, ii. 439 sqq.) has mistaken 
Plato’s meaning in trying to prove 
that Plato here represents the 
Ideas as something relative—ex- 
isting merely in relation to the 
knowing subject—and that he 
thereby returns to the theory of 
Protagoras, refuted in the Thee- 
tetus Plato does not say that 
the existence of the Ideas is con- 
ditioned by our knowledge of them ; 
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Existence is not to be without mind and reason, it 


must also have life, soul, and motion.!” 


We cannot 


deny to it all permanence of Being, if knowledge is to 
be possible; yet we must not conceive it as absolutely 
unmoved,!%® but as possessing reason, life, and energy. 
The concept of Being must be reduced to that of 
Power.’ Ideas are described as something ‘ energetic,’ 


what he asserts is merely that the 
Ideas, among other attributes, have 
the attribute of being known by 
us. If we follow Grote we must 
suppose that in speaking of a know- 
ledge of the Absolute or of the 
deity, we are at the same time 
making them into relatives of some 
sort. 

107 Toc. cit. 248 E sq.: Ti de 
mods Aids; ws GAnOas Kivynow Kal 
(wiv Kal wuxhv Kal oppdyvntw 9 
badiws meiodnsöneda TH mavreA@s 
dvrı wh mapeivaı, unde Chv avd unde 
ppovety, GAAG ceuvdy Kal yor, 
voov ovK Exov, aklyntov Eros civat; 
— Aewdy nervt’ by, & Eeve, Adyov 
Fuyxwpoluev.—' AAA voDv uev Exeıv, 
Cwhv 8€ un bauer ;—Kal müs ;—- 
’AAXd TadTa ev auddtepa Evovr’ 
avT@ A€yomev, OV phy Ev WuxXH Ye 
ojngomev auto Exe avTd; Ka) riv 
dv Erepov Exoı Tpdmov ;— AAA Önta 
voov pev Kal Cwhyv Kal bux, aklvn- 
Tov mévToL TO Tapdmay Eupvxov dv 
éoravat ;—Ildvra Euoıye AXoya Tavr’ 
eivaı dalveraı. It is impossible to 
understand this passage as Her- 
mann does, viz. that intellect and 
motion are declared to be a true 
Being, but are not attributed to 
all true Being. 

108 Loe. cit. 249 B sq. : tuuBatver 
5’ ov, & Ocaitnre, akwhtwy Te dvTwY 
voov under) wept undevos elvaı unda- 
pou . . Te 8H diAocddw . . Tasca, 
as Eoıkev, dvaykn Sid ravTa, uNTe 


av ev }) Kal Ta TOAAG elön AcydvTwY 
TO Way EoTHnKOS aTodéxeTOau, K.T.A. 
109 Loc. cit. 247 D Plato meets 
the Materialists with the funda- 
mental position : Aéyw 57 rd Kal önoı- 
avoby KexTnuevov Övvanıv eilt’ eis Td 
mo.ely Erepov ÖTLoDv TepuKds eiT’ eis 
rd wafer Kal cuiKpétatoy md TOU 
gavdoTarov, Kav ei pdvoy ciodmak, 
may TovTO byTws eivaı ‘ rIdenaı 7a 
Spov Öplleıv TA dvTa, ws EoTW OK 
&%AAo Tı TAY Övvauıs. Even this 
position, we are told, 248 C, is 
not conceded by the Megarians, 
because doing and suffering be- 
long merely to Becoming, and 
as the above instances will hold 
good on the other side, the de- 
termination that the existent 
is nothing else than dbvauıs, is 
proved quite generally of all 
that is real and actual. I can- 
not agree with Deuschle (Plat. 
Sprach. phil. 35) that we are to 
understand by övVvauıs not power, 
but possibility of entering into 
relation with anything else. In 
the first place we can scarcely 
believe that Plato defined the övrws 
öv by the concept of possibility, 
the very concept to which Aristotle 
reduces the Platonic u dv, Matter. 
Again, no single passage is to 
be found in Plato where Övvauıs 
signifies mere possibility; it in- 
variably means power or ability 
wherever it stands in a connec- 
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in the Phxdo, where they are made the proper and only 
efficient causes of things; !!° and still more definitely 


tion analogous to that under dis- 
eussion. Finally, Plato himself ex- 
plains unmistakably what mean- 
ing he attached to the expression, 
in Rep. v. 477 C: phroner Övvd- 
mets yevos Ti TY Övrwv, als bn kal 
qucis Övvaueda & Övvdueda Kal ZAAO 
wav 8 tt mep dy SbvnTat, olov Aéyw 
dw kal akomv, etc. Each of these 
duvduers is something colourless 
and shapeless, generally speaking 
something not an object of sense, 
only known in its operations, i.e. 
in a word, power. Stumpf, again 
(Verh. d. plat. Got. z. Idee d. 
Guten. 19, 30) asserts that Plato 
nowhere calls the Ideas efficient 
and operative causes; that Soph. 
248, D sq., he attributes to them 
merely the passive motion of be- 
coming known, not the faculty 
of putting something else in 
motion. This latter passage is 
quite irrelevant: for though Plato 
proves that the Ideas, in so far 
us they are known, suffer or 
are passive and therefore also 
moved, they are not excluded from 
the possibility of having active 
as well as passive faculties. 
Stumpf, in order to support 
his view (to say nothing of the 
passages which I quote from the 
Republie and the Philebus), is 
obliged to pervert the perfectly 
clear enunciation of the Phedo 
(quoted in the following note) 
and the definite statement of 
Aristotle: while with regard to 
the Sophist he has to maintain 
that soul is attributed tothe Ideas 
only ‘in a broad sense,’—as having 
self-movement, but not the faculty 
of operating on anything else. 
But even this self-movement is an 


activity, and presupposes an active 
power. 

10 95 E, Socrates passes on to 
speak of the doctrine of Ideas 
with the remark: we have now 
mepl yevéerews Kat pOopas Thy alriar 
diampayuarevoacdaı. In his youth 
he had been addicted to natural 
philosophy, to searching out the 
causes of things, 8a TI yiyveras 
éxactov Kal dia Th awdAAuTM Kal 
dıa Ti &orı; he gave it up, however, 
without having attained any satis- 
faction. Hence he was all the 
more sanguine about the Nous of 
Anaxagoras. As a cosmoplastie 
Mind must adjust everything for 
the best, he had hoped to hear 
from Anaxagoras the final cause 
of all things. In this hope, how- 
ever, he was miserably deceived ; 
instead of intellectual causes An- 
axagoras had only mentioned 
material causes. But in reality 
these are merely the indispensable 
means (€keivo &vev ov 7d alrıov vit 
&y mor ein attiv); the actual and 
only operative causes are the final 
causes (Thy de TOU ws oidy Te BEA- 
rıora [-ov| avTa | heis speaking of 
the heavenly bodies] re@jvat dbva- 
pw otTw viv keiodaı, TavTny ote 
(nrovow ore Tıva oloyraı Samoviay 
isxdy exew . Kal @s aAndw@s 
ayaddv Kat déov Evvdety Kai Euvexeiv 
ovdév olovraı, 99 B). As then no 
one has proved these causes to be 
in things, he has himself looked 
for them in the Ideas, and so sup- 
poses that it is the presence of 
the Idea (the caddy avrd, etc.) of 
anything which makes a thing 
what it is. In the whole of this 
explanation not merely is there 
no distinction drawn between the 
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in the Philebus, where Plato ascribes to the highest 
cause (by which we can only understand Ideas),!!! 


conceptual, the efficient, and the 
final cause, but all three are 
clearly enunciated as one and the 
same. The Ideas, or, in Aris- 
totelian terminology, the concep- 
tual or formal causes, are to do 
just what Plato sought for in vain 
in Anaxagoras, viz. to bring out 
the &piorov and BéAtictov; they 
coincide with the final causes. 
Plato declares his unwillingness 
to have anything to do with any 
other causes besides these (100, 
D: ra why ara yalpew €, Tapar- 
Tonaı yap Ev Tois AAAOLS TAL, TOUTO 
de AmAüs Kal aréxvws Kal tows 
evnbws exw map’ Euaur® Sri ovK 
HAAO Tı more? [that which is 


beautiful] #aAdv 7 n éxelvov Tow 


kaAov elite mapovola cite Kowvwvia 
etre Onn 8H Kal ömws mpoo’yevouevn * 
ov yap Erı rovto diicxupiCoua, 
GAN OTL TH KAAG TavTa TU KAA 
yiyverat kaha). They are suffi- 
cient for him, nor does he find 
any further principle necessary; 
they are, as Aristotle says, in 
the passages quoted, p, 398, 1, 
on the occasion of the passage 
before us, kal Tod efvar Kal tov 
ylyveodaı alrıa, atria kal yevéoews 
kal p0opas. 

1 Plato (Philebus, 23 C sqq. ; 
ef. 16 C) makes a fourfold di- 
vision: the Finite, the Infinite, 
the Compound of the two, and the 
Cause ot the Compound. He goes 
on to describe the Infinite in such 
a way that we can only under- 
stand by it the so-called Platonic 
Matter. By the Compound of the 
two he means the world of sense, 
in so far as it is ordered by defi- 
nite proportions, the yéveois eis 


oVolav ek TOY weTa TOD meparos Ar- 
eıpyaouevwv uerpwv. Brandis (gr.- 
rom. Phil. ii. a. 332), Steinhart 
(Pl. W. iv. 641), Susemmhl 
(Genet. Entw. 11..13), and Rettig 
(Airia in the Philebus, &e. Bern. 
1866, p. 13 sq.) refer the Finite to 
the Idea ; the fourth principle, the 
Cause, must, they think, signify 
the Divinity—either as identical 
with the Idea of the Good, or (as 
Rettig would have it) the creator 
of this and all other Ideas. But 
with regard to the first of these 
suppositions: Would Plato, who 
otherwise always opposes the Ideal 
world, as a whole, to the phenome- 
nal world, have madein thisonecase 
such a total distinction between 
the highest Idea and the derivative 
Ideas, as to place them in two 
quite separate classes, and to par- 
allel the distinction between them 
by that between Idea and pheno- 
menon? If, on the other hand, 
we understand by airia the Di- 
vinity as the creator of Ideas dis- 
tinct and separate from the Idea of 
the Good, this view is not only 
opposed by all the reasons (to be 
discussed later on) which favour 
the actual equalisation of the Good 
and the Divinity, but also obliges 
us to refer the Good to the sphere 
of the wépas, whereas, acc. to Rep. | 
vi. 508 E sqq., it is elevated 

above all being and knowledge 
as the airia émiorhuns Kal GAN- 
Ocias. In the Philebus (64 C sqq.) 
itis clearly described as the Cause 
of the Compound ; even a product 
of the good, vovs and emo Thun, 
(28 C sqq.; 31 A) is classed 
with the airla. And Plato’s de- 
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reason and wisdom ; and thence deduces the adaptation 
of means to ends in the economy of the universe.!!? 


scription of the mépas is not at 
all suitable to the Ideas. To 
the finite (p. 25 A, D) must be- 
long everything which does not 
admit (5¢xeo@a:) of more or less, 
but only of the opposite determi- 
nations, mp@tov uev 7d Toor Kal 
ioörnra, meta de To iocov Td ÖlmAd- 
cov kal may bri wep ay mpds Apıdudv 
apiuds 7) wéerpoy 7 mpds werpor, 
that is to say, everything which 
is capable of exact numerical and 
metrical determination. The sphere 
of mathematical relations is thus 
clearly denoted by what would be 
a very imperfect description of the 
Ideal world. The field of the Ideas 
is in no way limited to numerical 
and metrical determinations, And 
it is improbable that this point of 
view is emphasised ‘merely in 
opposition to the äreıpov without 
excluding the other determinations 
of the Ideas’ (Brandis, loc. cit.), 
because Plato clearly intends to 
give an accurate and universally 
valid enunciation of what we are 
to think of under the different 
principles. Further, as vovs and 
emiothun are reckoned not under 
the wepas, but under the fourth 
principle, the airia (v. sup.) and 
as according to a well-known 
fundamental principle of Plato’s 
(supra, p. 225 sq.) the value and 
truth of knowledge depend on the 
nature of its object, the Ideas, 
(which are the highest object of 
contemplation for vows, and through 
the possession of which knowledge 
as such originates), cannot be 
placed a degree lower, in the 
sphere of the mépas. Finally, 27 
D sqq., the preference is given to 


the composite life of pleasure and 
knowledge, because it belongs to 
the Tpirov yévos, Euumdvrav Tüv 
amelpwv ümd Tod meparus dedeuevwr. 
This preference of the compound 
to the wépas will not harmonise 
with the supposition, that we are 
to think of the Ideas under tlie 
latter principle. The fact that 
Plato elsewhere (Phedo, 74 A 
sqq.; 78 D; 100 D sq.; Rep. v. 479 
A sqq.) makes use of the Equal, 
the Double, &e., as examples te 
elucidate the distinction between 
the Idea and the things in which 
the Idea occurs (Rettig, p. 15), 
is irrelevant; in similar passages 
he makes use of other Ideas (the 
Just, the Beautiful, the Great, 
the Small, &c.), in a similar way ; 
this has nothing to do with the 
present question. Rettig is also 
wrong in saying (p. 19) that ‘the 
mepas cannot signify the mathema- 
tical wepas, for the mepas, according 
to 23 E, has different kinds, where- 
as quantity alone cannot estab- 
lish differences of kind.’ The lat- 
ter statement is signally mistaken : 
the mépas in numbers is different 
from that in figures, and that in 
tones or movements is different 
again. Plato says, 23 E, 26 C, 
sq., not that the Infinite and the 
Finite, but that the Infinite and 
the Mixed, are split up and di- 
vided in many ways, whereas r6 
ye mepas otte MOAAA elxev, ob? 
edvokoralvouer ws ovK hy ev düceı. 
Rettig (p. 16),—to quote one only 
of the many passages which he 
brings against me,—represents the 
well-known place in Aristox. Harm, 
El. 11, 30 Meib. (subter, note 166) 
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We shall also find that the Idea of the Good is at 
the same time the highest efficient cause, the infi- 
nite Reason ; and Aristotle, as we see from his writings, 


as being on his side, because the 
wepas here is put in the same 
position as, according to Plato’s 
expositions elsewhere, is held by 
Dialectie or the doctrine of Ideas. 
I cannot, however, see how he 
understands the words: kat 7d 
mépas Ste ayaddv eotw Ev. TO 
mépas is evidently adverbial, and 
means ‘finally ;’ but Rettig seems 
to have considered it to be the 
subject of a sentence which in 
this connection would go tho- 
roughly against the sense. I can- 
not give up the view which I en- 
deavoured to establish in my Plat. 
Stud. 248 sqq., and with which in 
the meanwhile others have agreed 
(e.g. Siebeck Unters. z. Phil. d. 
Gr. 89 sqq.; Schneider, d. mat. 
Prine. d. plat. Phil. 14), viz. that 
it is not the mepas but the afrıov, 
which in the passage before us fills 
the place otberwise occupied by 
the Ideas. If this is described 
as the world-creating intellect, it 
merely shows that to Plato vuvs 
and the Idea coincide in the latter 
reference; and the two positions, 
—‘everything is the work of in- 
tellect (vovs), and ‘everything is 
what it is through the Idea,’ mean 
the same. This is seen unmis- 
takably in the enunciations of 
the Phedo, noticed above. My 
view at once clears up Schaar- 
schmidt’s objection against the Phi- 
lebus (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 294 
sqq.) that there is no reference in 
it to the Ideas. He objects further 
that a mixture of the Finite and 
the Infinite is impossible, because 
the wepas would be destroyed by 


the entrance of the äreıpov. This 
objection arises from a misunder- 
standing: the Philebus says (loc. 
cit.) that the ä&reıpov admits of 
the More and Less, &c., the wépas, 
on the contrary, only admits of 
the opposite (cf. on this mean- 
ing of dexeodaı Tim. 52 A). As 
to the assertion that the Finite 
and the Infinite cannot exist to- 
gether in things, Plato states 
the exact contrary (supra, p. 206, 
92). Finally, Schaarschmidt (ibid. 
295) would find in the expres- 
sion yévos used for the &mepoy, 
&e., not merely a departure from 
Platonic usage, but a proof that 
‘these are, to the author of the 
dialogue, not world-forming Powers 
but only subjective pictures of 
Thought,’ He is satisfactorily 
answered by Schneider (loe. cit. p. 
4), who refers to Tim. 48 E sq.; 
50 C; 52 A. 

12 The airia, which, p. 26 E 
sqq., is also called the moody or 
Snutoupyovv, is described p. 30 A 
Sqq., aS Kocuodoa TE Kal ouvTar- 
Tovoa éviavtovs Te Kal Spas Kat 
unvas, godlia Kal vots Aeyouern 
dıkaudrar’ äv. (It has been already 
shown, 28 C sqq.; ef. 22 C, that 
vous adjusted the world and still 
regulates it.) It is in all things, 
it invests us with the soul, which 
(as Socrates said, Xen. Mem. i. 
4, 8) must have its origin from 
the soul of the universe, just as 
our body from the body of the 
universe, and from it springs all 
knowledge; through it the uni- 
verse itself is endowed with its 
soul and intellect, 30 D: ov«ovy 
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knew of no efficient cause as held by his master above. 
and beside Ideas. We cannot doubt that Plato meant 
to set forth in Ideas not merely the archetypes and 
essence of all true Existence, but energetic powers; 
that he regarded them as living and active, intelligent 


and reasonable. 


Nor is this view prejudiced by his 


distinguishing, in mythical or popular language, the 


efficient cause from Ideas.!!4 


ev uev TH Tod Aids Epeis pice 
BasırRınyv piv Yuxhv Bacırıkdv de 
vodv E&ryylryveodaı 51a Thy Tis alrlas 
duvauıy, Ev 5& AAAoıs GAAG KaAd. 
Cf. subter, note 172. 

43 Aristotle frequently objects 
to the doctrine of Ideas, that it 
wants an efficient principle. E.g. 
Gen. et Corr. ii. 9, 335 b. 7 sqq.: 
generation and decay presuppose 
matter and form, Se? de mporeiwaı 
kal thy tpirny,* hv arayres mev 
éveipmtToval, A€yes 5 ovdels, GAN’ 
of ev tkaynv ahOnoay aitiay eivaı 
mpds 7d Yiverdaı thy Tay eidav 
gicw, domrep 6 ey Paidwon Zw- 
Kparns, &c. Metaph. 1. 9, 991 a. 
19 sq. (xiii. 5, 1079 b. 23): the 
Ideas cannot be the causes of 
things: 7d dt A€yew mapadelyuara 
ara elvaı kal uerexeiv alTay TAAAQ 
kevoAoyeiv Eorı Kol peTapopas 
Aéyew mointixds. TI yap Earı Td 
epyalöuevov mpos Tas ideas Amo- 
BAemov; Ibid. 992 a. 24 sqq.; 
Vili. 6, 1045 b. 7; xii. 6, 1071 
b. 14. It is remarkable that 
Aristotle here takes no notice of 
the explanation of the Timzus 
—probably because he attached no 
scientific value to it, owing to its 
mystical character. And his ex- 
pressions make it highly probable 
that Plato in his oral discourses 


This is a necessary 


never mentioned special efficient 
causes 1p conjunction with the Ideas, 
Cf. p. 76 on this point. 

14 Plato, as is well known, 
often speaks of the Divinity and 
its activity in the world; he calls 
God the author of all good and of 
good only (Rep. ii. 379 A sqq.); 
he says that ail things, lifeless and 
living, must have been preduced 
by God, and not by a blind and 
unconscious power of nature (Soph. 
265 C; cf. Phileb. 28 C sqq.}; he 
extols the care of the Divinity or 
of the gods for mankind, the 
righteousness of the divine govern- 
ment of the world (Phedo, 62 
B, D; Rep. x. 612 E sq.; Laws, x. 
899 D sqq.; iv. 715 E, &c.); he 
says that to imitate God is the 
highest object for mankind (Theeet. 
176 B. and further below). Such 
popular expressions, however, can- 
not prove much; his scientific 
conception of the Divinity is the 
really important thing. Is the 
Divinity actually a second cause 
together with the Idea, or merely 
another expression for the causality 
of the Idea? The fact of God 
being called the author of the 
Ideas is of little weight, as has 
been shown p. 245. The explana- 
tion of the Timzus, which makes 
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result of the system: if Ideas are the only true and 
primary Reality, an equally primary efficient cause 
beside and together with themselves is impossible. 
They are the efficient principle that imparts Being to 
things, and as this Being is of a kind that can only 
be explained by Reason working to an end, Reason 
must be conceded to them. This position was certainly 
open to criticism. It was a difficult problem to con- 
ceive classes as self-existent substances; but it was 
far more difficult to endow these unchangeable en- 
tities with motion, life, and thought; to suppose them 
as moved, and yet as invariable and not subject to 
Becoming ;!!? as powers, in spite of their absolute- 
ness, operating in things. The soul which Plato in the 
Sophist attributes to pure Being, he afterwards places 
midway between the world of Sense and the world of 


»* 


the world-ereator build up the 
universe on the pattern of the 
Ideas, ıs, as we shall find later on, 
so mystical in all its parts that 
no dogmatic conélusions can be 
drawn from it. Phedr. 247 D, 
where 6eds is merely a god, proves 
nothing, and Parm. 134 C sqq. 
not much more. 

15 Deuschle has very rightly 
(Jahn’s Jahrbb. B. lxxi. p. 176 sq.) 
called attention to a difficulty 
involved in the question how the 
ideas can partake in Motion 
without partaking in Becoming, 
and how the soul can be that 
which is absolutely moved and 
at the same time have an eter- 
nal nature. This question, as 
Deuschle rightly recognises, is to 
be answered by the fact that with 


Plato the Idea of motion is supe- 
rior to that of Becoming, and that 
therefore all Becoming is to be 
considered as a motion, but not 
every motion as a Becoming. If 
Plato in isolated passages (Theet. 
181 C sq.; Parm. 138 B, where 
dAAolwois and Popa are separated 
as two distinct kinds of mo- 
tion) assumes a concept of mo- 
tion which is not applicable to 
the Ideas at all, and only im- 
properly to the soul, we must be 
content to make allowance for a 
mere inaccuracy which might 
easily have been corrected by a 
more exact determination. The 
actual difficulty, however, of im- 
agining motion without change, is 
not removed. 
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Ideas. So far, however, as the two points of view 
came into collision, the dynamical aspect must neces- 
sarily, with Plato, have been overpowered by the onto- 
logical. His whole philosophy is from the outset 
directed far less to the explanation of Becoming, than 
to the consideration of Being; the concepts hypos- 
tasized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that 
which is permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, 
not the causes of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives 
them as living powers, this is only a concession forced 
from him by the facts of natural and spiritual life. But 
it is antagonistic to the main current of his system, 
and cannot be harmonized with his other theories re- 
specting Ideas. We can easily understand how in his 
attempt at a comprehensive establishment of his doc- 
trine of Ideas, this thought was not excluded. Such 
a determination naturally resulted from the univer- 
sal presuppositions of that doctrine; and we there- 
fore find traces of it, as has been shown, in other 


dialogues besides the Sophist."° But the difficulties 


116 Schaarschmidt, loc. cit. 204 
8q., sees in the above-mentioned 
discussion a distinct proof for the 
spuriousness of the Sophist. But 
this is only taking one side of the 
ease into consideration. It is of 
course a contradiction to attribute 
motion, life, &e. to the Ideas, and 
at the same time (as in the pas- 
sage mentioned, p. 241 sq.) to 
assert that they are capable of no 
change whatever. But it is a 
contradiction, in which Plato must 
have become involved as soon as 
ever he tried to reconcile the two 


fundamental determinations of his 
doctrine of Ideas,—viz. that the 
Ideas on the one hand do not come 
into contact with the mutability, 
partiality, and incompleteness of 
sensible Being, while on the other 
hand they are the only original 
reality and the only source of 
all reality for derivative Being. 
It is just the same as with the 
theological problem, which has so 
often involved the greatest thinkers 
in flagrant contradictions, — the 
problem how to imagine the Di- 
vinity as at once a creative in- 
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which it involved were too great to allow of much 
progress in this direction.’ Although, therefore, the 
necessity of regarding Ideas not only as archetypes, 


but as efficient causes, was 


telligence and an absolute ex- 
istence elevated above all incom- 
pleteness and mutability. The 
contradiction in the Platonic ex- 
pressions is not to be denied, 
but we cannot say how Plato 
should have undertaken to escape 
from the contradiction on his own 
presuppositions. Its occurrence, 
however, does not justify the denial 
of a Platonic origin to a dialogue 
which shows such obvious traces 
of Plato’s genius, and which has 
such distinct Aristotelian and even 
(indirectly) Platonic evidence in its 
favour. In Rep. vii. 529 D, Plato 
speaks of the mopal as rd dy Taxos 
Kal n odoa Bpadurns pépera. It 
would not follow that all other 
Ideas are moved even if the dv 
t&xos were the Idea of swift- 
ness; but it does follow that 
Plato did not think motion in- 
compatible with the immutability 
of the öv. He has, moreover (as 
Peipers, Philol. xxix. 4, 711 sq., 
rightly observes), attributed mo- 
tion to vovs (Tim. 47 B; 89 A; 
BA in DB; Symp. x. 897 6; 
898 A), though he could not 
have meant either of the mo- 
tions described in the preceding 
note, or have considered vods to 
be moved in the sense in which 
things of sense are, in opposi- 
tion to the Ideas. What we are 
really to understand by this mo- 
tion of vovs he does not tell us. 
We must, after all, eredit Plato 
with the remarkable and unde- 


constantly obtruding itself 


niably false argument 248 C, 
sq. (if ovola is known, it mdoyet, 
for if knowing is a moıeiv, be- 
coming known is a maoxeıv), just 
as much as with many other diffi- 
culties in his writings; e.g. the 
dietum that we cannot imagine 
a un dv (Theet. 189 A; Rep. i. 
478 B; Soph. 240 D sq.), or the 
argument Rep. i. 349 B sqgq., 
which turns on the ambiguous 
meaning of mA&ov éxew ; the deri- 
vation of the elements Tim. 31 B 
sq., and the like. 

17 Tn this point seems to lie the 
explanation of the fact that the 
predicates, which Plato lays claim 
to for them, are not attributed to 
the Ideas with such definiteness in 
any other dialogue. This exposi- 
tion does not show us the latest 
form of the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas, as Ueberweg thinks (Un- 
ters. plat. Schr. 275 sq.; vide p. 
106, 41), but is one from which 
Plato so far subsequently departed 
as not to pursue the road here in- 
dicated any further without en- 
tirely giving up the movement and 
life (the efficient dS¥vauis) of the 
Ideas. In the latest form of the 
doctrine of Ideas known to us 
from the accounts of Aristotle 
this point of view recedes alto- 
gether. It has been already 
proved, p. 136 sq., that all evi- 
dence from other sources forbids 
our reckoning the Sophist amongst 
Plato’s last works. 
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upon him, he could never really carry out --this 
thought; he preferred to explain the phenomenal 
world by those mythical representations which poorly 
compensate for the gaps in the scientific develop- 
ment. So much the more productive, however, for 
Plato’s system is the other determination, that Unity 
and Multiplicity are combined in the Ideas. This 
alone enabled him to set in the place of the abstract 
Eleatic One, the concrete unity of the Socratic con- 
cept; to join concepts dialectically, and to place them 
in a positive relation to phenomena, where only a 
negative relation had existed. The Plurality of the 
phenomenon is sustained and comprehended by the 
Unity of the Concept. Only because he acknow- 
ledges Plurality in the Unity of the Concept has he the 
right to maintain not only One Idea, but a multiplicity 
of logically co-articulated Ideas—a World of Ideas. 
III. The World of Ideas.—Plato hardly ever speaks 
of the Idea, but always of Ideas in the plural.!® How- 
ever little he himself would have alowed us to say 
so,!9 the Ideas, arising out of the Soc concepts, 
are, like them, abstracted from experience. They 
represent primarily a particular ; and thought can only 
ascend step by step from this particular to the uni- . 


us As Ritter right!y remarks 
(Gott. Anz. 1840, 20; St, S. 188); 
only it does not follow from this 
that in explaining the Platonic 
doctrine we are not to speak of 
the Idea to express generally the 
concept connected with the word 
elSos or idea, as Aristotle does, e.g. 
Metaph. xii. 4, 1079 b. 9. Plato 


himself speaks of rd eldos not only 
where (e.g. Parm. 131 A; Phedo, 
103 E) he is treating of a definite 
Idea, but also where he is treating 
of the concept of the eléos gene- 
rally: Polit. 263 B: cf.Symp. 210 
B; Pheedr. 249 B. 
19 Cf, on this point, p. 228. 
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versal, from the lower concepts to the higher. But 
the concepts being hypostasized, the particular in them 
cannot be so cancelled in the universal that collective 
concepts shall at last be reduced to one Highest prin- 
ciple, or several such, and, according to their whole 
contents, be derived from these principles, as mo- 
ments of their logical development. Each concept 
is something absolutely self-subsistent; and, the re- 
ciprocal interdependence of concepts (like the inter- 
eonnection of concepts with phenomena, to be con- 
sidered presently) has only the form of partieipation 
and communion.!? Plato’s design does not extend 
to a purely 4 priorz construction; it only embraces 
a complete logical arrangement of the Ideas which 
he himself has found by means of induction, or, if we 
prefer the expression, by means of Recollection, deve- 
loping itself in the region of Sense.!?! 

Of these Ideas there is an indefinite number.” 
Since every generic and specific concept is, according 
to Plato, something substantial,—an Idea,—there must 
be as many Ideas as there are Genera and Species.'% 
And since Ideas alone are the Real by virtue of which 
all things are what they are, there can be nothing, and 
there can be imagined nothing, of which there is no 
Idea. Such a thing would be altogether non-existent, 
and that which is absolutely non-existent cannot be 
conceived.!* It seems therefore to Plato a culpable 


120 Supra, p. 249 sq. AdBew tds aitias Erepa Tovros 
121 Cf. p. 204 sqq. toa Toy apiOuby exduoay, &e. 
122 Arist. Metaph. i. 9, init.: of 1:3 Supra, p. 237, sq. 

dé Tas ideas alrlas TiWcuevor Tp@Torv 124 Supra, p. 225, sq. 
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want of philosophie maturity, that there should be any 
hesitation in assigning Ideas even to the very meanest 
things.” He himself reduces to their Ideas not only 
those things which are great and perfect, but also the 
smallest and most worthless : not only natural objects 
but artistic productions ; not only substances, but mere 
conceptions of quality and relation ; activities and ways 
of life, mathematical figures and grammatical forms. 
He recognises Ideas of hair and of dirt, of the table and 
of the bed, of Greatness and of Smallness, of Likeness 
and Unlikeness, of the Double, &c.; an Idea of the 
noun, even Ideas of Non-Being and of that which is in 
its nature the direct contradictory of the Idea, Evil and 


Viece.!26 


125 In the well-known passage 
Parm. 130 Bsqq. After Socrates 
has spoker of the Ideas of Simi- 
larity, the One, the Many, Right- 
eousness, Beauty, the Good, ’Par- 
menides asks him whether he 
supposes a self-subsisting Idea of 
man, or of fire or water, and then 
whether he supposes an idea of 
hairs, dirt, &c. Socrates, already 
embarrassed by the first of these 
questions, thinks that he must 
answer the second in the negative. 
Parmenides, however, tells him by 
way of advice: véos yap ef Erı, & 
Zurpares, kal o¥ mH cov üvrel- 
AnmTa n gdidocopia as ert ayti- 
AnWerar Kar? euny Sdktav, Ste older 
abravy Arıudaeıs * viv de Erı pds 
avOpinwv AmoßAeneıs Sdkas Sik Thy 
NAıklar. 

':6 The proofs, for the most part 
mentioned by Ritter, ii. 302 sqq., 
are to be found in the following 
passages besides those just quoted : 
Tim. 51 B (the fire ka’ aitd, 


In a word, there is absolutely nothing which 


which is distinct from visible fires ; 
the same holds good of the re- 
maining elements); Rep. x. 596 
A; 897 C sq. (the Idea of a bed, 
the KAtyn bytes odoca, exelyy d 
&orı kAivn, the Idea of a table); 
Crat. 339 B (the Idea of a shuttle, 
aurdb d Earı kepkis); Parm. 133 
C, D (the aurds deonmörns, 6 Earı 
deomorns and the abrds doVAos 3 
Eotı dovAos); Phado, 65 D (the 
ölkaıov, kaAdv, ayabdy avro, the 
ovcia of Health, Greatness, and 
Strength); ibid. 100 D sqq. (the 
Beautiful ka’ aörd, Greatness, 
Smallness, Plurality, Unity, Du- 
ality, ka’ aitd); Rep. v. 479 Asgq. 
(the Beautiful, the Just, the Double, 
the Great, the Small, the Heavy, 
the Light, ka0’ aird. In vii. 529 
D, by the motions of actual swift- 
ness and slownessin the actual 
numbers and the actual figures are 
meant, as the context shows, not 
the Ideas, but the intuitions of 
pure mathematics, which, however, 
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Wherever a uniform Character of 


several phenomena can be proved to exist, the sphere 


in this place are not distinguished 
clearly enough from the corre- 
sponding Ideas). Phileb. 62 A 
(avris Sixaoctyns 8 tt korı... 
KUKAoy Kal odaipas auıns Tis 
Gelas); Phedr. 247 D (the airy 
dixatocvyn, Twhppocvyyn, emotThun, 
-the ev To 6 éotw bv byTws Em- 
orhun otca); Crat. 389 D; 390 F 
(avTd exeivo, 6 Eorıv dvoua . . . Td 
7h gioe dv Övoua); ibid. 423 E 
the ovcia of colour and sound); 
ibid. 386 D (all things, and con- 
sequently all activities, have an 
ovola Beßauos); Thezxt. 176 E (ma- 
paderyudtwy Ev TH ÖvTı Eotwtwv, 
Tov ev Oelov evdamoverrdrou, 
Tov de a0éov abAwrdtov, cf. the 
mapadelynara Biwy, Rep. x. 617 D, 
618 A, which of course taken by 
themselves would prove nothing 
on account of the mythical cha- 
racter of this exposition); Soph. 
254 C sqq. (the most general etn, 
the by, crdois, klvneıs, Ta’Tdy and 
Oarepov) ; ibid. 258 C (Se? Oappodyra 
Mon A€yew örı Td un dv Beßalws 
éoTt nv adrod diow &xov . . 
Evapıduov Ta TOAA@Y Dvrwv Eidos 
ev; cf. 254 D: 7d uh by... as 
&orıv dvTws un bv); Rep. v. 476 


A: kal mept Sucatov Kal adikov ral. 


a@yabot Kal kakov kal mavTwy T@V 
‚eidöwv mepl 6 avTds Adyos, a’Td pev 
Ev Ekacrov eva, &e.; ef. ibid. ii. 
402 C: amply dv Ta Ns owhpoorvvns 
elönkal avdpelas, &e.; kal ra TodTwY 
ad Evavria Tavtaxov Tepidep- 
dueva Yvwpllonev; and Theet. 186 
A: to those things which the soul 
contemplates without the aid of 
sense, belong the öuoıov and the 
avöuoıov, the TavTdy and Erepov, 
the kaAdv kal aicxpoy, the Ayaddv 
ka, kardv. Susemihl (Genet. Entw. 


li. 197) would make out that not 
merely the Ideas of the bad, but 
also the Ideas of special virtues 
are simply a provisional supposi- 
tion, because the latter only be- 
long to appearance, and because 
the Ideas of the bad would be 
in direct contradiction to the doc- 
trine that God is only the cause of 
the good. But Plato, as we see, 
supposed Ideas of many things 
which belong only to appearance ; 
and if the Ideas of the bad or of 
Non-being entangle us in contra- 
diction, such a contradiction does . 
not, any more than the other in- 
stances objected by Aristotle, jus- 
tify us In departing from Plato’s 
definite statements where the state- 
ments are supported by the conse- 
quences of Plato’s doctrine. If 
there is an Idea corresponding to 
every concept, this must unavoid- 
ably hold good of the concepts of 
badness, Non-being, &c. The Idea 
of Being ought not to give us 
greater offence than any other. 
As Bonitz (plat. Stud. ii. 82) 
rightly remarks, reality as such 
(Being itself) does not belong to 
the essence of things represented 
in the Ideas, though Plato scarcely 
makes this distinction. Accord- 
ing to his original supposition, 
there is an Idea corresponding 
to every general concept without 
exception. This Idea is the con- — 
tent of the concept; and one of 

the most general concepts is that 
of Being. Again Plato speaks of 
the povas (Phaedo, 101 C), in which 
everything must participate in 
order to be one, although unity is 
given with the concept of the thing 
just as directly as Being. Bonitz 
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Only where that uniform character 


‚ceases, and the unity and permanence of the Concept 
fall asunder in the conceptless plurality and absolute 
unrest of Becoming,—the Ideal World finds its limit.1?7 
Plato seems subsequently to have become somewhat 
confused, as well he might, as to these deductions from 


his theory. 


According to Aristotle, he assumed no 


Ideas of things artificially made, nor of negation and 
relation; !?? but the original point of view was in 


finds the Idea of Being explicable 
enough, but he does not think it 
was required by the consequences 
-of the doctrine of Ideas. Schaar- 
schmidt (Samml. d. plat. Schr. 
202) sees in it something which 
annot be attributed to Plato, but 
which ngight just as well be main- 
tained of the Ideas of the table, 
bed, Bios & eos, unity, &e., and 
would actually be maintained, even 
if they occurred in the Sophist or 
Parmenides instead of the Repub- 
lie, Pheedo, and Thezetetus. 
127 That Plato did suppose such 
‘a limit, is clear from Phileb. 16 
C sq., not to mention other pas- 
‘sages; vide p. 206, 92. To this 
‚point Ritter, loc. cit., rightly re- 
fers Tim. 66 D: wep) de 59 tiv 
Tay puKtnpwey Sivayey elön ev ovK 
Evi‘ Tb yap TAY dopey Tay nuryeves, 


eldeı de oder) Zuußeßnke Evyme- . 


- pla mpos 1d TIva oxewv down. 
Distinctions of kinds of smell are 
‚here denied, because smell always 
has to do with an incomplete 


and undetermined Becoming,— 


because it belongs, as is said in 
what follows, only to a transient 
moment. ) 

8 Metaph. xii. 3, 1070 a. 13 
sqq.; in many things, as e.g. in 
artistic products, the form can- 


“natural products. 


not exist except in conjunction 
with the matter; if this is at all 
possible, it is only met with in 


‚natural products : ‚dd 84 od Kakés 


c 


6 TMdrwv épn, Bre fin eorly’ 
önöca pice: (that there are just as 
many Ideas as there are kinds of 
The fact would 
remain the same even if Plato’s 
name did not originally stand in: 
the text, but was first introduced 
from Alexander, as Rose (Arist. 
libr. ord. 151) conjectures with 
great probability, for in any case. 
Plato is. meant). Ibid. i. 9, 


991 b. 6: moAA& yiyverar Erepa, 


olov. oikia Kal ÖartrbAuos, oy ov 
pauev eiön civar. Ibid. 990 b. 8 
sqq.: the evidences for the doc- 


trine of Ideas are (1) not. valid, 


(2) would lead to Ideas of things 
of which we (i.e. the Platonic 
schools — Aristotle in his eriti- 
eism of tlie doctrines of Ideas 
is unintentionally communicative): 
presuppose no.Ideas; katd re 
yap Tovs Adyous. To’s ex Tay émt- 
oTnuay eldön Zora ravrwv bcwv 
emiornuct eisı (which was actually 
Plato’s original intention, accord- 
ing to the above account), Kal kar& 
Td Ev em) TOAAGY Kal TOY amohdoewv 

erı de of axpiBéoTepo Tov 
Adywv of wey Tey mpds TL ToLOvCL 


Er 
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these cases abandoned. In this way many difficulties: 
were evaded, but others arose in their place which 
were not less dangerous to his system. 

Ideas, as we already know, are related to one 
another, not merely as a multiplicity, but more pre-- 
cisely, as parts of a whole. What holds good of con- 
cepts, must also hold good of the entities that are 
thought in concepts. They form a graduated series, 
descending in ordered coartieulation, and a sequence: 
of natural subdivisions, from the highest Genera to the 
lowest Species, from the most universal to the most 
particular.” In all conceivable ways they cross, com- 
bine, exclude, or participate in, each other.!° It is the 
task of science fully to represent this system, to rise 
from the particular to the most universal principles, 
to descend again from these to the particular, to define 
all middle terms that intervene, to ascertain all rela- 
tions of concepts.!?! Plato did not aim at a purely dia- 


ideas, @v ov mauey elvar Kal’ aurd 
yevos, &c. (which, in spite of Eb- 
ben’s objection, Plat. id. doct. p. 
96 sq., can only mean: ‘of which 
there can be no self-subsisting 
forms,’ i.e. no Ideas). Ibid. Z. 27 
(xiii. 4, 1079 a. 24). Xenoecrates 
according to Proclus in Parm. 
136, Cons. defined the Ideas as 
aitia mupadeıynarıny T@v Kara 
piow del ouvert@rwv. From this, 
as Proclus remarks, it would 
‚follow that there are no Ideas of 
the products of art or of things 
eontrary to nature. A similar 
definition is attributed to Plato in 
the exposition of Platonic doctrine, 
ap. Diog. iii. 77, which is possibly 
throughout inauthentic. This view 
is common among the latcr Pla- 


tonists and was then, naturally 
enough, attributed to Plato; ef. 
the scholia on the passage of the 
Metaph. and vol. ni. (2nd edit.), 
a. 726 b. 470; 695; 723, 3, the 
references to Alcinous, Plotinus, 
Syrian, Proclus. Still, even Aris- 
totle mentions (in speaking of 
Health in itself) the Idea of a mere 
concept of an attribute, Metaph. 
ili. 2, 997 b. 8: ard yap r- 
Opwrdy gacw elvat Kal Immov Kat 
üyleıav (they speak of an avrody- 
Opwmos, &e.). 

129 Cf. p. 204 sqq., and the quota- 
tions from Rep. vi. on pp. 168, 196. 

130 Vide p. 248 sq. 

131 Phileb. 16 C sqq.; Rep. vi. 
511 B; Soph. 253 Bsqq. ; vide pp. 
106, 205. 
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lectical construction; he argues rather from several 
given concepts; '?? yet he demands that by an exhaus- 
tive enumeration and comparison of the sum total of 
collective concepts, a science comprehending the whole 
world of Ideas shall be attained. 

He himself, however, made but a small beginning in 
this direction.'*® He names as examples of universal 
concepts, Being and Non-being, Likeness and Unlike- 
ness, Sameness and Difference, Unity and Number, 
Straightness and Crookedness.’** He uses the categories 
of Quality,’ of Quantity,'?° of Relation ; 1?” and ac- 
cording to Hermodorus,!®® distinguishes among the last 


182 So in the expositions which 
follow the idea of an immanent 
dialectic, Soph. 244 B sqq. ; Parm. 
142 Bsqq.; in both the separation 
-of the One and the Existent is sup- 
posed, and further inferences are 
drawn from this supposition. 

183 Cf. on what tollows, Tren- 
-delenburg, Hist. Beiträge zur Phil. 
j. 205 sqq.; Prantl, Gesch. der 
Logik, 1. 73 sq. 

1s4 Thezet. 184 C. The discus- 
-sions of the Parmenides, 187 sqq., 
are occupied with similar concepts, 
and a further series such as the 
concept of the Whole and the Parts, 
Motion and Rest, Finite and In- 
finite. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 169. 

135 Thezet. 182 A, where the ex- 
pression rouörns is brought in 
with an apology as something 
new, Rep. iv. 38 A _ sqq. (vide 
note 6), where a distinction -is 
drawn between the moidy rı and 
‘the aid Exaoroy ; Crat. 432 A sq., 
between qualitative and quantita- 
tive determinations (of number). 
-Phileb. 37 C ; Soph. 262 E. 

*%6 Soph. 245 D: every öAov is 


a woody, Phil. 24 C sq.: the 
More and Less, the c@ddpa and 
npena, make the moody (determined 
magnitude) impossible. 

137 Soph. 255 OC: tay üvrwv TA 
Bey avTa Kad’ avrd, Ta de mpbs 
HAAnAa Gel Akyecdaı 7d 
& Erepov ael mpds Erepov, &c. Rep. 
iv. 438 A: Boa y eori roıaura oia 
elyal Tov, TH pey Tord ATTA MOLOd 


TiVés éoTlv, TA Ö adTa& EKxacTa 
a’rov Exdorov pdvoy, Science e.g. 
proceeds on knowledge simply, 


definite science (oid Tis emioTH un) 
on definite knowledge. Parm. 133 
C, and the quotation from Her- 
modorus, p. 241, 47. 

138 In the passage apud Simpl. 
Phys. 54 b., just mentioned, 
after the words quoted pp. 214, 47, 
Hermodorus goes on to say : of that 
which is mpds @repa, the one is @s 
mpos evaytia, the other ws mpds tt, 
kal rotTwy TH ey Bs opiomeva, Th 
dé ws adpiota. This latter dis- 
tinction he explains in the words 
(which I quote at length, because 
I shall have to return to them 
later on): Kal Tb pey as neya 
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several kinds. The distinction of the Absolute and 
Relative forms the logical groundwork of his whole 
system; for the Idea exists in and for itself; the 
Phenomenon, and to the fullest extent, Matter, only 
in relation to something else.” He further affirms 
that in all Reality, Unity and Multiplicity, Limit 
and Unlimitedness, Identity and Difference, Being and 
Non-being are combined.‘ He determines the con- 
cept of Being by the two characteristics of doing and 
suffering.!*! He instances in the Sophist,!'? Being, Rest, 
and Motion (to which Sameness and Difference are after- 
wards added), as the most important generic concepts ; 
and, at the same time, determines which of these are 


compatible with, and which exclude, each other. 


amps pikpoy Aceyoueva mavTa Exe 
(se. Aéyes TAdtwy) Td MGAXOr nal 
Tb frrov. ore yap paddoy eivaı 
peilov Kal ZAarrov eis &metpoy pepd- 
neva. Goavtws de Kal mAaTUTEpoy 
kal orevdrepov [orevar.], kat Babd- 
repov [Baput.| Kal kovddtepov, al 
navra Th OUTw Acyoueva eis Aeipov. 
Ta de ws To Toov Kal Tb péecoy Kal 
NpPMooHEVoVv Acydmeva ove Exew Td 
MaAAov Kal TO hrrov, Ta de evavTia 
ToUTwy Exeiw. eoTL yap pardAoy 
avioov Avlsov Kal Kivotvmevoy Kıvov- 
kevov kal avdpmoorov avapudarou, 
ote audorépwy avrav [adtay 
should either be excised or altered 
into Tottwy| r@v ovluyıwv mavra 
[perhaps Kata mavra], mAnv Tov 
Evds arotxetov Tb MaAAOY Kal HTToY 
Öedeyuevov [-wv], äortarrov [ürra- 
Tov] Ka) ämeıpov Kal Auopbov kal ovK 
dy TO ToLOdTOY Akyeodaı KaTa Amo- 
gaciw Tod byTos. TH ToLovTwY SE Ov 
mpoonkew ote apxns o’Te ovolas, 
GAN Ev axpiola Tivl pPéper@ar. The 
last position (as that just quoted, 


He 


from Dercyllides) is again given 
with unimportant variations, p. 56 
b.: ote Aotarov Kal Auopbov Kal 
dreipov kal ov oy Td TOLODTO A€éye— 
oda: Kata amrdpaciy Tov byTOS. TE 
ToLovT@ de ov mpoohket ovTE apx7s 
ore ovotas, GAN €v ükpacla (for 
which d«pioia is the better reading} 
gil gépec@at. Of the distinctions 
here made, that of the mpds Erepa. 
into the mpds évayria and the mpds 
vt, is not found in the Platonie writ- 
ings, though this need not be any 
reason for mistrusting the state- 
ment of Hermodorus ; on the other: 
hand, the opposition of &pıoueva. 
and aöpıora together with a more 
detailed description of the latter 
is met with again lower down. 

139 Cf. p. 241, 47, and the quota- 
tions to be made later on as to the: 
phenomenal world and matter. 

110 Vide p. 204 sq. ; 249 sq. 

11 Vide p. 262,409; 

142254 C sqq.: ef. supra. 249, 
Sq. 
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discriminates in the Republic '*? between the knowing 
subject and the thing known, Knowledge and Reality, 
Science and Being. But though in these and simi- 
lar definitions '* the germs of the Aristotelian theory 
of Categories are clearly discernible, yet in none of 
the specified places does Plato attempt a complete 
catalogue of the highest concepts or an arrangement of 
them according to their internal relation. This want 
would have been ill supplied by the numerical system, 
which, when the fusion of Ideas with the Pythagorean 
numbers had begun, he subsequently attempted by 
deriving numbers from Unity and indefinite Duality,!” 
—even had this derivation been more fully accom- 
plished than was actually the case.!*° 

In designating the point in which the graduated 
series of Being terminates, Plato is more explicit. 
The highest of all Ideas is the Idea of the Good. As 
in the visible world, the sun brings forth simulta- 
neously knowledge and life,—-as he enlightens the eye 


M8 Vi. 508 E sqq.; vide p. 269, 
116. 

44 E.g. Tim. 37 A, where Plut. 
(Proer. an. 23, 3, p. 1023), sees the 
first sketch of the ten categories. 

15 Arist. Metaph. xii. 7, 1081 
a. 14, 21 b. 17 sqq.; 31, 1082 a. 
13 b. 30; xiv. 3, 1091 a. 4, 1, 9, 
990 b. 19: cf. my Plat. Stud, 220, 
sqq. 242. We shall have to speak 
of the üöpıoros Övas in treating of 
the doctrine of matter. 

M6 According to Arist. ibid. xii. 
8, 1073 a. 18; xiii. 8, 1084 a. 12. 
Phys. iii. 6, 206 b. 32, it is in any 
case limited to the first ten num- 
bers, and perhaps did not go so 
far, for Aristotle does not express 
himself quite clearly. Aristotle’s 


objection (Metaph. xiv. 4, beginn.) 
against the supporters of the Ideal 
numbers, viz. that they do not 
derive the first odd number, seems 
to refer, as Bonitzad loc. supposes, 
simply to the fact that they did 
not account for the origin of the 
first odd number, the unit, whereas 
(ace. to the passage before us and 
xill. 7, 1081 a. 21) they did try to 
derive the first duality. And as 
the unit is the root of all odd 
numbers, what holds good of it 
holds good indirectly of the odd 
generally. According to Metaph. 
xiii. 7, the Platonic school re- 
garded other odd numbers, for in- 
stance, three, as derived. 
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and reveals things seen, while everywhere causing 
growth and increase ; so in the super-sensuous world, 
the Good is the source of Being and of Science, of 
Truth and of Knowledge: and as the sun is higher 
than light and the eye, so is the Good higher than 
Being and Science.” But this definition has its diffi- 
culties. “In the whole treatment of the question in 
the Philebus, we can only understand by the Good 
the goal of human activity,—that which is the highest 
Good for men.® As there is an express reference 
to this dialogue in the passage above quoted from the 
Republic,!# it might seem as if here, too, the Idea of 


17 Rep. vi. 508 E, after the 
digression about the sun: Tovro 
rolvuy vd Ty adANPevav (real exist- 
ence, actuality) mdpexov trois Yıy- 
vwokou&vois, Kal TE yryy@oKoytt 
thy Öbvanıv amodiddov THY TOD 
aryabod idday Pde: elvar aitiay Ö’ 
emiothuns vvcay Kal aAnGelas, ws 
Yıyvwokouevns pev Siavoov, ovTw 
de KAaAY Auborepwv byTwY, YYoTEDS 
Te Kal üAnbelas, 2AAO Kal KaAALOV 
ert rovTwy Hyobmevos avTd opbds 
Hyhoe* Eemisrnunv de Kal aarn- 
Oevav, bornep Ekeı pas TE Kal öyır 
HAwoedyn mev vonileıv Ophdv, ALov 
de nyeiodaı odK öphas EXEL, vürw 
Kal Eevradfa ayadoeıön mev vouiCew 
TavT aupdrepa dpOdy, Gyabby EE 
Hyctc0au Ömörepov ad’tay ovK dpbdy, 
GAN’ Eri perCovws TıunTeov Thy TOD 
ayabod ekiy . . . . Kal Tos yryyw- 
okouevoıs Tolyuy wh wovoy 7d Yıy- 
vookeodaı ddvar bro Tod ayablod 
mapeivaı, GAAG Kal TO eival Te Kal 
Thy ovolay bm Ekelvov avTots mpoo- 
eival, obk ovclas dyTOS TOD aryabod, 
GAN Erı Emekeıva THS ovolas mpec- 
Beia kal Suvduer bmepexovtos. 

48 At the very beginning the 


question is so put that the one 
side asserts: ayaböov elvat To 
xalper macı Cos Kal Thy Hdovhv 
&e.; the other 7d ppovety kal 7d 
voey Kal TO meuvnodaı &c. Tis ye 
qeovis amelyw wal Agw Ylyveodaı 
tvumaciv .. . @PEeAmmOTatoy ümdv- 
twv elvan macı. So the object is 
(p. 11 D) &w Yuxäs anogatveyw 
Twa Thy Övvauernv avdpwroıs Tact 
Tov Blov evdaluova mapexew: the 
one considers 750vy as this efus, 
the other, @pévnois. So again 14 
B, 19 C (ri rév advOpwrivay Krn- 
udrwv üpıorov); 20 B sgg.; cf. 27 
D, where a life combining wisdom 
and pleasure is pronounced to be 
the Good; 66 A sqq., where the 
elements of the perféct life (the 
kriua mpatov, SevTepoy Ke.) are 
enumerated. Subsequently the 
original question is enlarged inte 
(64 A) the general one: ti more 
Ev te avOpdry Kal TS TayTl mebukev 
aryabdr ; 

119 After Socrates has observed 
that the Idea of the Good is the 
highest object of knowledge, he 
continues with unmistakable re- 
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the Good were set forth only as the goal of an activity 
(which in this case could not be merely human ac- 
tivity)—as the ultimate end of the world, or typical 
concept to which the divine intelligence looked, and 
by which it was guided in the framing of the world.!?° 
According to this view, the Idea of the Good might 
still be held as something real and substantial,!’! but 
it could not be an efficient cause; and it must be dis- 
tinguished in such a manner from the Deity that either 
the Idea must be related to the Deity or the Deity to 
the Idea, as the conditioning to the conditioned. The 
former, supposing the Idea of the Good to be the genus 
under which the Deity is contained ; '? the latter if 
it expressed a work or a thought of God,!?? or even an 


inherent determination of His essence.!*4 


ference to the Philebus, 505 B: 
GAAG phy Kal Töde Ye oloda, re 
Tois uev moAAois ndovh Soxet eivar 
Tb ayabdy, Tots de Kouyorepo:s ppd- 
ynois; and then, after a short 
refutation of both views, 506 
B, the question with which the 
above-mentioned exposition was 
introduced, is wound up thus: 
ahra od 5), & Zwkpares, möTEpov 
eriorhunv TO aryubdv ons eiva, N 
ndovhv, N &AAO TL Tapa Tata; 
in the middle of this‘ statement 
the remark again occurs, 509 A: 
Socrates does not consider pleasure 
to be the Good. 

480 Van Heusde, Init. Phil. Plat. 
ii. 3, 88 sqq. ; Hermann, Ind. lect. 
Marb. 182% (printed in Jahn’s 
and Seebode’s Archiv, i. 622 sq.); 
Vindieie Disput. de Idea boni, 
Marb. 1839 (A. u. d. T. Vindieise 
Platonice, Marb. 1840); Stall- 
baum in Phileb. Prolegg. (1820), 
xxxiv, Ixxxix; Plat. Tim. 46 


But Plato’s 


sqq.; Plat. Parm. 272 ; Trendelen- 
burg, De Philebi Consilio (1837), 
17 sq.; Wehrmann, Plato de s. 
bono doctr. 70 sq. Martin, Etudes 
sur le Timée, 1. 9 sqq. speaks less 
definitely for the separation of the 
Divinity from the Idea of the Good ; 
he supposes that Plato sometimes 
identified the two, as, for instance, 
in the Republic. 

1531 As Hermann and Trendelen- 
burg. 

152 So Trendelenburg, loc. cit. 
with reference to Timzeus, 30 A. 

153 Orges, Comparat. Plat. et 
Arist. libr. de rep. (Berl. 1843), 
23 sqq.: the Idea of the Good is 
the power and completeness of 
God displaying itself in things; 
Ebben, Plat. idear. doctr. (Bonn, 
1849), p. 65, says it is an attri- 
bute of God—viz. that which dis- 
plays itself in the limitation of 
the unlimited. 


44 This supposition is fre 
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own declarations forbid the assumption. If it is the 
Idea of the Good which imparts to things their Being, 
to intelligence its capacity for knowledge, if it is 
calied the cause of all truth and beauty, the parent 
of light, the source of reality and reason,” it is not 
merely the end but the ground of all Being, efficient 
force, cause absolute.!°° Plato cannot have contem- 
plated another and a separate efficient cause; or in this 
place, where he is specifying the ultimate ground of 
all things, and the supreme object of knowledge,’ it 
must necessarily have been mentioned.’’* He says 
clearly in the Philebus that the Divine Reason is none 
other than the Good ; !°° and in the Timeeus, he so speaks: 


quently found with regard to the 
Ideas generally; vide p. 266 sq. 

155 Rep. loc. cit. and vii. 517 B: 
ma 8 ov ejol pavomeva vibra 
paiverat, ev TO YYWOTS TeAevrala 7 
TOU aryabob idda Kad poyis dpa au, 
opbeioa dé ouhAoyioT ea elvat ws 
dpa mac. mavtwy altn dp0av Te 
Kal kaA@v aitla, &v TE Öpar® das 
kal tov TovTov KUploy TeKoVoa, Ev 
TE VONT@ avTy Kupla aAndeıav Kat 
voiv Tapacxomevn, 
TaUTHY ldelv TOY MEAAOVTA Eubpövws 
mpafeıv 7) idia 7) Snwooia. 

156 As the Ideas are generally, 
vide p. 263 sqq. 

17 The ueyıorov padnua as it 
is called, vi. 505 A. 

158 It has been already re- 
marked, p. 255 sq., that he has 
mentioned no such causes in any 
scientific connection with the Ideas. 

159 22 C. Socrates has proved 
that pleasure could not be the 
good; but again knowledge with- 
out pleasure is not sufficient; and 
then he goes on: @s wer roivur 
Thy ye PiAnBouv Oedby ov der dia- 


\ ec a 
Kat OTe Oe 


voeiabar TavToy Kat Tayabby, ika- 
vas eipjobat mor dorel.—oude yep, 
Philebus replies, 6 obs vous, @ 
Swxpares, &orı Tayabov, GAN tee 
TAUTA eyKAnUaTa—Tax’ dv, is the 
answer, & PiAnBe, 6 ye euds* ov 
uevroı Tov ye GAnOvdy Gua Kal 
Oetov oluaı vovy GAN BAAws THs 
&xew. Hermann, Vindiec. 18, mis- 
takes the meaning of this passage 
in saying that the answer applies 
only to the last words of Philebus, 
the comparison of intellect with 
pleasure. Neither of them is it- 
self the Good, and only in this 
sense could Socrates admit the 
assertion of Philebus of the hu- 
man intellect. Its further exten- 
sion he could not allow because 
(as he has hinted 11 D, and fol- 
lowed out in detail, 28 A sqq.) in 
men the intellect is more nearly 
related to the Good than pleasure, 
consequently what he denies of 
the divine intellect is that it is 
separate from the Good. Nor 
again can we say with Wehrmann 
(p. 80) that God is here described 
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of the Creator, that in order to get a consistent mean- 
ing we must abandon the notion of His being separate 
from the Ideas, from which He is said to have copied 
the universe.! This hypothesis seems indeed to be 
required by the whole inter-connection of the Platonic 
doctrine. For in whatever way we may conceive the 
relation of God to a world of Ideas distinct from Him- 
self, we are everywhere met by insuperable obstacles. 
Are we to suppose the Ideas to be thoughts or crea- 
tions of God? or are they to be immanent determina- 
tions of His Essence? The one theory would im- 
peril their eternity and self-dependence ; the other, 
their absolute existence; !®! and both would make the: 
Idea of the Good, which, according to Plato, is the 
Highest of the Thinkable, something derived. Not this 


as the Good or the principle of 
all Good; but that the Good is not 
described as divinity or intellect, 
the Good is only one side of the 
divine being. If this were so, 
the Good could not, at the same 
time, be a self-subsisting Idea, 
as it must be according to the 
Republie ; Plato, however, not 
merely says that the divine in- 
telleet is the Good, but that it is 
avröv Kal TAayabdy. 

 E.g. Rep. vii. (vide note 155), 
the Idea of the Good is described 
as the summit of the supra-sen- 
suous world and the cause of all 
things, which is only perceived 
with difficulty. So Tim. 28 C, 
the Divinity as the afrıov is thus 
spoken of: Töv ev ody Tmomrhv 
kal matépa rodde TOD mavrös ebpeiv 
Te Epyov xkal ebpövra eis mdvras 
Göbvarov Akyeıv; and Tim. 37 A 
it is called tay vonrav del Te ivrwv 


&pıcrov (the words are to be thus. 
connected, vide Stallbaum) ; and 
there is just as little mention of 
the Divinity there as there is of 
the Good here. Further, whereas. 
according to Tim. 28 A, C the 
Creator of the world looks to the 
archetype in order to make the 
world like it, he himself appears. 
as this archetype 29 F, 92 B 
(where the world is called ea 
Tod vonrod |sc. Oe0d] beds aicOnTds).. 
The same statements are made- 
with regard both to the Divinity 
and the Idea, and both change 
places. When finally, 37 C, the 
world is called ray aidiwy Gedy 
&yoAua by the eternal gods as 
distinguished from the gods that 
become, we can only understand 
the Ideas ; and then the adel dy Oeds- 
(Tim. 34 A) becomes identical with. 
the highest Idea. 
161 Cf, p. 240 sq. on this point. 
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Idea, but the Deity to whom it belonged or by whom 
it was engendered, would be the First and Highest. 
But neither a thought nor an attribute, nor a creature 
of God, could be called by Plato an Idea; since no 
thought is possible except through an intuition of the 
Idea; no creation except by the imitation of the Idea ; 
no quality or attribute except through participation in 
the Idea.!®? Are we then on the contrary to suppose God 
to be a product of Ideas? an individual that partici- 
pates in the Idea of the Good? In that case He would 
not be the Absolute Eternal God, but only one of the 
‘created gods.’ He would stand to Ideas in the same 
relation that the spirits of the stars and the souls of 
men stand to them. Or, lastly, are we to assume 1% 
that He exists side by side with the Ideas as a special, 
independent principle ? that He neither brought them 
forth, nor was brought forth by them, and that His 
activity essentially consists in working out the combina- 
tion of Ideas with Phenomena,—in forming the world 
according to Ideas? In favour of this view it may be 
urged, not only that Plato so expresses himself in the 
Timzus, but that there are important reasons for such 
a theory in his system. Though he himself would not 
have admitted it, his Ideas are undeniably wanting in 
the moving principle that impels them to the Pheno- 
menon.'* This want appears to be supplied by the 
concept of Deity; indeed in the Timzus the World- 
framer is only required, because there would otherwise 
be no efficient cause. So far, we might hope by this 


162 Cf. p. 242 sqq. 161 Cf. p. 268 sq.  Purther 
163 With Hermann. details below. 
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view to avoid essential difficulties. But we shall 
only have prepared for ourselves others near at hand. 
Could Plato really have placed his highest principles 
so dualistically in juxtaposition, without attempting to 
combine them? If Ideas alone are true Reality, can 
another essence side by side with them, distinct from 
them, and equally original, find a place? Must it 
not rather hold good of the Deity (as of all things 
except the Idea) that He is what He is, only through 
participation in the Idea? which is in no way com- 
patible with the concept of God. All things con- 
sidered, we may say that the Unity of the Platonic 
system can only be established on the supposition that 
Plato in his own belief never really separated the 
efficient from the logical cause, the Deity from the 
highest Idea, that of the Good. But it has been 
already shown !® that he identifies them, that he 
attributes efficient power and designing reason, some- 
times to Ideas in general, sometimes to the highest 
Idea in particular. This is confirmed by the state- 
ment that in the oral discourses of his later life 
the supreme Unity is designated as the Good; !% 


165 See p. 281 sq., 263 sq. 

166 Aristox. Harm. Elem. 11, 
beginn. p. 30, Meib.: xaddrep 
"ApıotoreAns Gel dinyetro, Toös 
MAelTToOUs TOY dAkovodvrwv Tape 
TlAdtavos tiv mepl raya axpdacw 
mabey’ mporıevaı uev yap exacToy 
vmoAaußsvovra AhWerOai Tı THY 
vouilouevav avOpwrivey ayabar - 
bre SE haveincoay of Adyor ep) 
poabnudtwy Kat apiluav Kal yew- 
Metpias Kal dorpodoylas, Kal TO 
mepas, Ott ayadöv &arı ev, mayTEARs, 


olwat, mapddofov Tt épaivero avrots. 
Arist. Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 b. 13: 
Tov de Tas akıyhrovs fovolas elvaı 
Acydvrwv of wey dacw aurdb Td ev 
rd ayahöv avTd eivat, which the 
Pseudo-Alexander ad loc. refers 
to Plato. Ibid. i. 6, end. Plato 
considered the one as the basis of 
Good, matter as the basis of evil; 
with which we may connect the 
words of c. 4, p. 985 a. 9: To 
Tay ayahdy amayTwy alrıov avTo 
rayafdr éott. Theophrastus also 
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for this supreme Unity must have been identical 
with God. It is mentioned, too, as a departure of 
Speusippus from the doctrine of his Master, that he 
distinguished the Divine Reason from the One and 
the G00d.! The same view is presupposed by Aris- 
totle when he says that Plato recognised only two 
kinds of causes, the formal or conceptual, and the 
material cause: ! and on this he grounds his complaint 
that Plato omits to state who forms things according to 
Ideas. To us it may certainly sound incomprehen- 
sible that a theological concept like the concept of the 
Good, should not merely be generally hypostasized, but 
positively declared to be the highest active energy and 
reason. We are accustomed to conceive of Reason 
only in the form of personality, which it would seem 
impossible to attribute to an idea. But it may be 
questioned whether all this appeared so inconceivable 
to Plato, as it appears to us, with our altered modes 
of thought. The mind that could allow relative de- 
terminations, the Same, the Great, the Small, &c., 
to precede as ideal entities the things in which we 
perceive them, could also make an aim into a self- 


recognises the identity of the Good 
and the Divinity in Plato, in 
saying of htm apud Simpl. Phys. 
6 b. m. (Fragm. 48 Wunm): dvo 
was apxas BobAeraı moLeiv, TO ev 
Ömokeiuevov ws Any, 6 mpocaryopever 
mavoexes, TOO as altiov Kai Kivody, 
d mepidareı TH Tod Ocod Kal TH 
Tayabod Suvduet. 

167 Stobaus. Ekl. i. 58: Smev- 
oimmos [8eöv arephvaro| tov voor, 
o’te TH Ev. oVTE TH AyAlG Toy 
aitdy, idiobvn de. In the words 


ovte, &ce. Krische, Forsch. i. 256? 
rightly points out that Speusippus 
must have opposed himself to 
modes of thought which he had 
found previously in Plato, and 
which put vods on a level with the 
One and the Good. 

16° Metaph. i. 6,. 988 Tas 
havepov 8 ek Tey eipmuevav Bre 
Övorv aitiaw wdvoy KEXPNTAL, TH TE 
Tod Ti €oTt Kal TH Kata Thy VAnY. 
Theophr. preceding note. 

169 Vide p. 76, 70, sae 
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subsistent Reality, and the absolute aim and end, or 
the Good, into absolute Cause and absolute Being.!”° 
That step once taken, it is not surprising that the 
Good, like all the other Ideas in their own spheres, 
should have been invested with further qualities such 
as Power, Activity and Reason, without which it could 
not be that infinite essential nature at all. But what 
relation it then bears to personality, is a question 
which Plato probably never definitely proposed to 
himself. The ancients were generally wanting in 
the distinet concept of personality, and Reason was 
not seldom apprehended as universal world-intellect, 
hovering uncertainly between personal existence and 
impersonal.'’! Plato says indeed that Reason can be im- 
parted to no essence without a soul, and he accordingly 
makes reason inherent even in the Cosmos by means 
of the soul.!”2, But in the first place, we cannot con- 


170 That this must lead tomany world? The answer, however, 


disadvantages is shown in the 
case before us. „We have thus to 
explain, e.g. the mixture above 
remarked (p. 280 sq.), of the 
highest Good with the metaphysi- 
cal concept of the absolute. The 
concept of the Good is abstracted 
from human life; it signifies that 
which is advantageous to mankind 
(as it did to Socrates). Plato 
then generalises it into the concept 
of the absolute, but its original 
meaning is continually playing 
into it: hence the confusion ; 
neither the ethical nor the meta- 
physical concept of the Good 1s 
attained in its simplicity. Further 
difficulties arise (cf. Brandis, ii. 
a. 327 sq.) when we ask how the 
Idea of the Good is the cause of 
all other Ideas of the sensible 


can only be the same which we 
have had to the more general 
question as to the causality of the 
Ideas: viz. that here we have an 
instance of the inadequacy of the 
system, which Plato himself in- 
directly acknowledged by the 
silence in which he passes by the 
critical points, 

“1 Vide the remarks in vol. i. 
p. 808, and subsequent obser- 
vations on Aristotle’s concept of 
God. 

172 Tim. 30 B: Aoyiedpevos ody 
eUpioxey [6 eds] Er T@v KaTa pio 
épara@y ovdéy aydntov tod voy 
Exovros ÖAov dAov KdAALOV ceo Oat 
more &pryov, voy & av xwpls wuxis 
addvatov maparyever bat rw 51469 Toy 
Aoyiopoy tévde votv wey ev WuxF 
Woxhy de ev cduari Euviotäs Tb Tay 
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clude from this that the Divine Reason in itself exists 
as a soul; for however inseparably they may be bound 
together, the World-soul is always a principle distinet 
from and subordinate to Reason, which only com- 
bines with it, because in no other way could Reason 
impart itself to the world ; '’ and in the next place, a 
personality in the specific sense can scarcely be ascribed 
to the World-soul. Still less can we derive such a 
principle from the logical application of the Platonic 
hypotheses about God. If an original existence belong 
alone to the Universal, God, as the most original, must 
also be the most universal ; "4 if separate individuals 


ac 


tuvetextaivero. In the light of this 
passage we must explain Phileb. 
30 C: copia phy kal vous üveu 
Wuxjs ove Av more yevoloOny. Ov 
yap obv. OvKody Ev wev TH TOD 
Alos, &c. Vide p. 266, 112. The 
question here is not as to intellect 
in its supramundane existence, 
but intellect in so far as it is im- 
manent in the universe (or as it is 
mythically expressed, in the nature 
of Zeus); the supramundane in- 
tellect is, however, separated from 
that which dwells in the world, 
when it is said that Zeus possesses 
a kingly soul and a kingly under- 
standing dia thy THs alrlas Öbvauır. 
Deity, in the absolute sense, can- 
not have its reason imparted to it 
by some extraneous cause. The 
same holds good of Tim. 37 C; 
reason and knowledge are only in 
the soul, and 46 D: téy yap övrwv 
5 vow poyvw Krac0at mpochkeı, 
Aextéov Wuxäv. Here also the 
question asked is not whether 
vous as such can be imagined 
without soul, but whether it can 
be immanent in anything other 


than the soul, and the only thing 
denied is that reason can belong 
to the corporeal. 

> Tim. 35 A sqq. Plato cer 
tainly explains himself otherwise, 
Soph. 248 E sq. (vide p. 262, 107); 
this expression, however, is not to 
be identified with the confused 
theories of the Timzus; it is 
merely an inaccuracy which was 
subsequently corrected by Plato 
himself. 

174 Stumpf, Verh. d. plat. Gott. 
z. idee d. Gut. 94, raises the ob- 
jection that, as the Ideas are hy- 
postasised and therefore separate 
from things and from one another, 
the Idea of the Good must be the 
most individual, and the Platonic 
God must be absolutely transcend- 
ent and individual. But substan- 
tiality and individuality are not 
identical to Plato, though they 
are to Aristotle. It is Aristotle’s 
well-grounded and repeated ob- 
jection against the theory of Ideas 
that the Ideas ought to be the 
universal to the individuals,— 
the genera, whereas they cannot 
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are what they are only by participation in a higher, 
that essence which has no higher above it cannot be a 
separate individual : if the soul is contra-distinguished 
from the Idea by its relation to the material world (by 
the share which the Unlimited has in it),a soul cannot 
be attributed to the Idea as such, nor consequently to 
God, who is identical with the highest Idea, Plato 
has nowhere expressly drawn out these consequences, 
but, on the other hand, he has done nothing to guard 
against them. He often speaks of God as a person; 
and we have no right to see in this only a conscious 
adaptation of his language to the popular religious 
notions. Such a mode of representation was, as before 
‘remarked, indispensable to him (on account of the 
immobility of Ideas) in order to explain phenomena ; 
and all that he says concerning the perfection of 
God, divine Providence, and the care of the Gods for 
men,'” gives the impression, not that he is deliberately, 
translating philosophic ideas into a language grown 
strange to him, but rather that he himself shares the 
religious belief, and holds it in the main to be well 
founded. Yet he never tries to reconcile these religious 
notions more definitely with his scientific conceptions, 
or to demonstrate their mutual compatibility. We can 
therefore only conclude that he was unconscious of the 
problem.’ In his scientific enquiry into the highest 


be so as xwpıorai. It has already quently the most universal. 

been shown, p. 237 sq., that the ms Vide p. 267, 114. 

Platonic Ideas are the hypostasised “6 This Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. 
concepts of genus. But the highest i. 370 sqq., candidly admits, though 
Idea as such must be necessarily he will not allow that the Ideas 
the highest genus, and conse- are the universal, and that therefore 


U 
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causes he confined himself to the Ideas, and when, as in 
the Timzus, he found it necessary to introduce the 
Deity side by side with them, he does so without proof 
or accurate definition, but merely as a presupposition of 


faith.!”" 


For his personal needs,!”® and for practical 


application, he held to the belief in Gods, purifying it 
indeed in the spirit of his philosophy,!” but not in- 
vestigating very narrowly its relation to the doctrine of 
Ideas; contenting himself with the thought that both 
asserted the same truth; that the Ideas were truly 
divine, and that the highest Idea coincided with the 


highest Deity.'®° 


the predication of personality 
would contradict their concept. 
Whether this supposition is 
‘honourable to the philosopher’ 
(as Stumpf, loc. cit., maintains 
against me) or not, is not the 
question which the historical en- 
,quirer has to put; we have simply 
to discover what can be proved, 
or at least made probable. It is 
certainly not improbable that even 
Plato was unconscious of a problem 
which remained a secret to all 
antiquity up to the time of Plo- 
tinus, and that he overlooked the 
difficulty in which the theory of 
Ideas involved him just as much 
as many others which lay nearer 
to hand. 

7 Tim. 28 A sqq. it is proved 
that the world must have a cause, 
for, as being corporeal, it came into 
existence, TS d’ ad yevomeve bauev 
im’ aitiov Tivos Avayknv eivaı 
yeverOau. It is not, however, 
shown further that this afrıov is 
reducible to a montis, maTHp, Ön- 
ktovpyös; we have here dogmatic 
beliefs and scientific ideas set 


The difficulties besetting the com- 


simply down side by side. 

178 This is unmistakably the 
real point, and so far I agree with 
Deuschle’s remark (Plato, Mythen, 
16 sq.) that to Plato’s mind the 
personal God had a meaning be- 
yond a mere mythical personifi- 
cation. This, however, holds good, 
not only of a God, but also of the 
gods. 

19 On this point more exact 
details will be given later on. 

10 But does not this make 
Plato a pantheist? Even if this 
were so, it would be no great 
misfortune, and still less a valid 
objection against the result of an 
historical enquiry. This, however, 
is not the question here, and the 
title which Rettig has given to 
his treatise, ‘Aitia in the Philebus 
the personal Divinity of Plato or 
Plato no pantheist,’ implies a very 
vague conception of pantheism. 
If Plato had repudiated the per- 
sonality of the divinity, he would 
still not be a pantheist. In his 
latest principles he has neither 
removed the dualism of the Idea 
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parison of things so essentially different seem to have 
been overlooked by Plato, as by many another philo- 
'sopher before and since his time.'*! 

In thus determining the highest Being as the Good, 
and as Reason assigning an end, Plato apprehends it as 
the creative principle, revealing itself in the Pheno- 
menon: because God is good, He formed the world.!*? ° 


and so-called Matter, nor the sepa- 
ration of the Ideas from things and 
of the Ideas from one another. 
But the statement against which 
Rettig takes the field does not 
assert that Plato repudiated the 
personality of the divinity, but 
merely that he did not enquire 
into the question of personality. 

15! The view above developed, 
that the Idea of the Good is iden- 
tical with the divinity, is found 
with different modifications of de- 
tail, which affect the question of 
the personality of the Platonic 
God (not to mention the Neo- 
Platonists), in Herbart, Einleit. in 
d. phil. WW. i. 248; Plat. Syst. 
fund. ibid. xii. 78; Schleierma- 
cher. Pl. WW. ii. C 184; Ritter, 
‘Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 311 sq.; Preller, 
Hist. phil. gr.-röm. 2 A p. 249; 
Bonitz, Disputatt. Plat. 5 sqq.; 
Brandis, ji. a. 322 sqq.; Schweg- 
mee Gesch. d. Phil. 3 A 56; 
Strümpell, Gesch. d. theor. Phil. 
«dl. Gr. 131; Ueberweg, Rhein. 
Mus. ix. 69 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. i. 360, ii. 22, 196, 202: 
Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 644 sq., 
659, v. 214 sq., 258, 689 sq., vi. 
86; Stumpf, loc. eit.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideen]. i. 370 sqq. (Other 
authorities apud Stallbaum, Plat. 
Tim. 47.) I cannot, however, for 
the reasons above stated, agree 


U 


with Steinhart (iv. 645), in re- 
ferring Phileb. 30 A, © to the 
divinity in an absolute sense. In 
Phedr. 246 C, which he also 
quotes, Plato is not expressing 
his own views on the divinity, 
but simply the ordinary opinion, 
which he declares to be mistaken. 
It appears to me a very improbable 
conjecture of Steinhart’s (vi. 87 
sq.,) that Plato distinguished be- 
tween a principle of rest or per- 
manency and an efficient principle 
of motion, an objective and sub- 
jective, an Ideal and a real side in 
the divine Being—the former the 
Idea of the Good, the latter, Spirit. 
Both forms of statement are found 
in Plato, but he does not in any 
way indicate that different sides 
of the divine principle are thereby 
intended. All the objections of 
Rettig, Volquardsen, &c. to my 
view, so far as they seemed to me 
to be of any importance, will be 
found to have been noticed either 
with or without express reference. 

182 Tim. 29 D: Aéywmey 8H dr 
Hy tia aittay yéveow Kal To Tay 
té0e 6 Euvioräs Euveornoev, ayabds 
iv aya0G dt ovddels mepl ovdevos 
ovdemote eyylyverar pOdvos (the 
very same important position 
which Plato brings as an objec- 
tion, Pheedr. 247 A, to the deior 
p0ovep»y of the popular creed). 
2 
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The doctrine of Ideas is in this way connected with the- 
study of the Cosmos,— Dialecties with Physics. 


Tovrou d éxrds dy mavra dt: naAıo- Soov Tv dparby mapadaBov odx: 
ra yeveodaı eBovdAndn mapadhoia jovxiay äyov, GAAG Kıvoluevov TANU- 
Eaut® . . . BovAmdeis yap 6 Ocbs pmedA@s Kal Ardkrws, eis Tdbw adTd- 
ayada wey mavra, Pravdpoy SE undev Hyaryeyv ex THs aratias, nynodmevos 
elvat Kata Övvanıy, oüTw 5) mar Ekeivo TovTOv TavTws Aueivov, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


PHYSICS. 


THE GENERAL CAUSES OF THE WORLD OF PHENOMENA. | 


UnDer the name of Physics we include all discussions 
relating to the sphere of natural existence; on the 
general causes of the world of Phenomena, as contra- 
distinguished from the world of Ideas; on the Cosmos 
andits parts; and on Man. The first of these enquiries 
has three divisions: (1) the universal groundwork of 
the Sensuous as such, namely Matter ; (2) the relation 
of the Sensuous to the Idea; (3) that which mediatises 
between the world of Ideas and that of Sense—-the 
W orld-soul. 

l. Matter. To understand Plato’s doctrine of 
Matter, we must look back to his doctrine of Ideas. 
Plato considers Ideas as the only true existence: he 
regards the sensible Phenomenon as a middle-term 
between Being and Non-Being ; that to which only a 
transition from Being to Non-Being, and from Non- 
Being to Being, only a Becoming, and never a Being, 
‚can belong. In the Phenomenon the Idea is never 
purely presented to us, but always intermingled with 
its opposite, confusedly, broken up in a Plurality 
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of individuals, hidden beneath the material veil.! The: 
Phenomenon is not an absolute self-dependent existence, 
but all its Being is Being for another, by means of 
another, in relation to another, for the sake of unother.” 
The objects of Sense are therefore, in a word, only a 
shadow and mimicry of true Existence. That which in 
the latter is One, in the former is Many and Divided ; 
what there exists purely for and by itself is here in, and 
by reason of, another; what is there Being, is here 
Becoming. But how is this metamorphosis of the Idea 
in the Phenomenon brought about? The cause of it 
cannot lie in the Ideas themseives ; these, even if they 
enter into a community of existence, still remain indi- 
vidually distinct, without interminglement, each in its. 
own specific essence: an Idea cannot coalesce with its 
opposite or pass over into it.” Therefore, if one Idea 


1 Vide supra and Rep. vii. 524 
C, vi. 493 E, 476 A, 477 A: 
Symp. 211 E, 207 D; Polit. 269 
D 


2 Symp. 211 A, where arche- 
typal Beauty in opposition to 
phenomenal beauty (7a moAAa 
aA) is described as od TH wer 
Kaddv, TH 5 aioxpov, ovdé ToTE 
MeV, TOTE Ö' ov, OvdE mpds pev Td 
Kahov mods ÖE TO aicxpdy ovd 
év0a, wev Kadov, &vda 8 aicxpdy, 
@s Tiol pey by Kaddv, Tiot 5é 
aisxpév. Phileb. 54 C, vide chap. 
li, n. 10. Tim. 52 C: eikövı uev 
(sensible appearance), ereiwep ov 
avtd TotTo ed & Yeyovev (the 
Actual, for the exposition of which 
it serves) €avTijs éoriv, Er&pou 5 
Tivos Gel pépera gayTacuc, did 
TadtTa Ev Erépw Tpoonre Tivl yly- 
verdaL, otclas auwoyenws ayTEXo- 


nernv, N umdev TO mapımav alrıv 
eivaı. Cf. Rep. v. 476 A; Pheedo, 
102 B sq.; also Crat. 386 D; 
Thext. 160 B, in which latter- 
passage, however, Plato is not 
speaking in his own name. 

3 Pheedo, 102 D sqq.: Eenol Yap-. 
gaiverat ov pdvoy avTd TO weryedos 
ovderor ebérAcivy Gua péeya kar 
ouıkpdv eivat, &e., as & abtws Kab. 
Tb cuikpoy To Ev huiy ove EedeAecı 
moTe péeya ylyveodaı ovdé AAO 
ovdey Tov evavtiwy, &e. To this. 
it is objected that Socrates himself 
had just said that opposites come: 
from opposites, to which it is re- 
plied: tére uev yap eAdyero ex Tod 
evavriov mpdyuatos Td eEvavrlov- 
Tpiyua ylyveodaı, viv de ort avTd: 
Td évavtloy Eavt@ évaytiov ovk ay 
mote yévoiro, &e. Cf. Soph. 252: 
D, 255 A. 
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goes through many other Ideas, and includes them in 
itself,* each must still maintain its unchanged identity,? 
after its own fashion. One concept allows itself to com- 
bine with another, only so far as it is identical with 
that other.‘ Sensible objects on the other hand, in 
contradistinction from Ideas, are capable of assuming 
not only similar, but also opposite conditions; and this 
is so essential in them, that Plato plainly says there is 
not one of them which is not at the same time its own 
opposite, the existence of which is not simultaneously 
its non-existence.’ This imperfection of the Pheno- 
menon cannot spring from the Idea: it rather proves 
that necessity as well as Reason is the cause of the 
world, and that this irrational cause cannot entirely be 
overcome by Reason.” Consequently to explain Sense 
as such, a special principle must be assumed, and this 
principle must be the direct contrary of the Idea, for 
it is precisely the contradiction between the Phenomenon 
and the Idea which has to be derived from it. It 
must contain the cause of the Non-being, the divisi- 
bility, the mutability of the Phenomenon, and only 
this; for whatever is real, one, and permanent, origi- 


von * vov de avayKns Upxovtos Ta 
meideıv auryv TOY Yıyvonevwov Te 
mAcioTa em) Tb BéATIOTOY Hye”, 
raum Kata TavTd Te Öl ‚wayens 
ATT@uErns ümdb meBovs eudpovos 


4 Soph. 253 2; 
note 78. 

5 Phileb. 15 B (vide note 88). 
Cf. pp. 228, 240. It will be shown 
presently that Repub. v. 476 A 


vide chap. v. 


does not contradict this view. 
8 Soph. 255 oy ; vide p. 249. 
7 Rep. v. 479 A (vide p. 224); 
Pheedo, 102. E 
* 8 Tim. 48 A: neurynern yap odv 
A Tode Tod Kédopov yevecis ek 
avdryKns TE Kal vod TvaTATEwS Eyev- 


oUTw® Kar’ apxas Zuvioraro röde Td 
nav, el TLS odv t yeyove Kata Tavra 
dvTws epel, fuer €ov Kal TO THs 
Tavamevns eldos aitias, n pépew 
mepurev. Cf. Tim. 56 C, 68 m 
Theeet. 176 A. 
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nates exclusively with the Idea. 


Therefore if the Idea 


be the purely Existent, this principle will be the 
purely Non-existent; if the one be uniform and invari- 
able Essence, the other must be absolute division and 


absolute change. 


This principle is what is usually, 


though not in Platonic phraseology,’ termed by us 


Platonic Matter. 


® The word #An in Plato bears 
the same signification as in ordi- 
nary speech: it means a ‘ wood,’ 
‘timber,’ and sometimes generally 
‘material. The later philosophic 
application of the word to signify 
‘the abstract concept of material 
substratum is expressed by Plato, 
so far as he has that concept at all, 
in other ways. This holds good 
of Tim. 69 A, where, after a dis- 
cussion on the two kinds of causes 
to be mentioned later on, we read: 
br obv 8) TA vuy 0lov TéKTOGLY 
Heiv UA mapdkeıra TA TOY aitiwy 
yevn ÖtvAaoueva (or -Alomeva) : 
‘since we have the different kinds 
of causes set cut before us, as 
carpenters have their timber,’ and 
Phileb. 54 B (supra, chap. vi. 
n. 10). The context gives no 
occasion for understanding #An, 
with Susemihl, Genet. Entw.ii. 43, 
and Wohlstein, Mat. w. Weltseele 
(Marb. 1863), p. 7, as ‘matter in 
general,’ and not rather (on the 
analogy of $dpuara and dpyava) 
in the sense of raw material. The 
so-called Timeus of Locri uses 
van (93 A sqq., 97 F), where Plato 
(Timeeus, 48 E sqq. ) has bmodox 
yevécews, pias TA TayTa Tépara 
Sexomern, delauevn, Exnaryeiov, Ekelvo 
ev @ Yylyvera, xwpa, Toros, &c. 
"YAn, as a technical philosophie 
term, is first met with in Aristotle, 
and is frequently used in his ex- 


position of the Platonic doctrine. 
It does not, however, follow that 
he had heard the word from 
Plato's own lips in the oral dis- 
courses ; for, as is well known, 
Aristotle does not hesitate to 
enunciate the views of earlier 
thinkers in his own terminology. 
In Phys. iv. 2, 209 b. ii. 210 a. 1, he 
says: Plato in the Timeus (where, 
however, this denotation never oc- 
curs) calls #An the kederrıkdv, in 
the &ypapa Ööyuare. It is the 
Great and Small. If we consider 
how foreign the word is to the 
Timeeus, how closely its usage in 
Aristotle is connected with the 
peculiar leading ideas of his sys- 
tem, and how little it is suitable 
to Plato, who did not, like his 
scholars, seek for the basis of the 
corporeal in a positive substratum ; 
and if again we observe that, for 
the reasons given above, it could 
not have occurred in the &ypada 
ööyuara, and that Theophrastus 
(in the passage quoted chap. vi. 
note 165) does not appear to know 
the term as Platonic, it will seem 
far from probable that Plato in- 
troduced it into philosophic lan- 
guage. Although therefore I shall 
make use of Aristotle's term for 
the sake of brevity, I do not wish 
it to be considered as Platonic. 
Z@ua may be more correctly re- 
garded as an ordinary Platonic 
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A description of it is given in the Philebus and 


Timzus.! 


The Philebus (24 E) designates the uni- 


versal substratum of the sensible Phenomenon as the 
Unlimited, and ascribes to it “all that is capable of more 
and less, of stronger and weaker, and of excess;’ that 
is to say, the Unlimited is that within which no fixed 
and exact determination is possible, the element of 
‚conceptless existence, of change, which never arrives 
at Being and permanence.!! The Timezeus (48 E) enters 


‚denotation of the corporeal, in its 
general character and as distin- 
guished from the spiritual: It 
occurs in this sense, Soph. 246 A- 
248 A; Polit. 269 D, 273 B (where 
Schaarschmidt, Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 210, thinks he finds an evi- 
dence of spuriousness in this ‘ un- 
Platonic’ signification of the word); 
and also Phileb. 29 C: ef. 64 B, 
and particularly (together with the 
equivalent owuaroeıöes, in Tim. 28 
B) 31 B, 34 B, 35 A, 36 D, 
50 B. The concept of caua, how- 
ever, does not coincide with that 
of matter: the o@ua is visible and 
palpable, and this presupposes that 
it consists of the elements (Tim. 
28 B, 31 B sqq.); the so-called 
matter, on the contrary, is anterior 
to the elementary bodies, yet it has 
none of their determinations in 
itself, and is therefore not per- 
ceptible to the senses. The ravdexés 
becomes the céua. because it admits 
the form of the four elements. 

10 In the passage quoted p. 263, 
110. 

1 Cf. Tim. 27 D, where it is 
said of the sensible as a whole, 
that it is yryvduevoy uev del dv de 
ovdémote . . . SdEn* ner’ aiclhoews 
aAoyov Botacrdy, yryvduevoy Kar 
GrohAvmevoy, dvtws 5é ovdérote by, 


Wohlstein, loc. cit. 3 sq. 8 sq., 
would understand by the yıyvöne- 
vov ae) in this passage not the 
world but matter, and would refer 
the yevyntoy mapaderyua mentioned 
in what follows (28 B, 29 A) to 
ınatter also. Against the first of 
these suppositions there is the cir- 
cumstance that the Yıyvöuevov del 
is not merely perceptible and pre- 
sentable but also subject to be- 
coming and perishing. Matter, 
according to Plato (cf. note 14), is 
neither. A complete and accu- 
rate consideration of the passage 
will show both suppositions to be 
equally untenable. With respect 
to the yıyvöuevov aelit is remarked 
that it must have an author. The 
question follows, What archetype 
the author used in its creation ? 
That which is fashioned after an 
archetype is itself neither the arche- 
type nor the material in which it 
istashioned. Nor can the material 
be identified with the archetype 
which it is to represent, as Wohl- 
stein maintains. By the yevvnröv 
rapdöeıyue is not meant anything 
which actually preceded the crea- 
tion of the world; it is merely 
something laid down hypotheti- 
cally. Instead of saying, ‘the 
creator fashioned the world on an 
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more into detail. Plato here distinguishes first the arche- 
typical, self-identical Essence—Ideas. Secondly, comes. 
that which is imitated from them, the sensible Pheno-. 
In the third place we have that which is at 
once the groundwork and the receptacle of all Becoming, 
the common element which underlies all corporeal ele- 
ments and all determinate matter. In the ceaseless 
flux of all these forms in the circle of Becoming this: 
common element runs through them as their perma-. 
nent substratum: it is the something in which they 
become, and to which they return. 


menon. 


It is never repre- 
sented in them purely, but only under a particular 
form; '? it is the impressible mass (éxpaysiov) out of 
which they were all formed, but which, for that very 
reason, must itself be without specific quality or definite: 
form. That such an element must be presupposed, 
Plato proves from the continual flux of things sensible,, 
the constant passing of the elements one into another. 
This he says would be impossible if the determinate 
kinds of matter in themselves were something real, a. 
Something, and not merely modifications of one com- 
mon and therefore necessarily indeterminate third 
Something.’ That Something he more precisely de- 
scribes as an invisible and shapeless nature, capable of 


eternal archetype,’ Plato says ‘ he 
fashioned it not according to the 
Becoming, but according to the 
Eternal.’ 

12 49 D sq.: we must not call 
any definite material (as fire, 
water, &c.) a 7téde or rovro, but 
only a roıovror, because they are 
always passing into one another: 
pevyer vap ody Ümönevov Tv TOU 
Tbde xa. -o!To Kal THY THdE Kal 


nacay bon povipa ws byTa adTe 
Eevdeikvurau dacıs. ev 5 de 
Eyyıyvöneva del Exactov abrav dav- 
aleraı Kal maAıy Ekeidev amöAAvTaL, 
pdvov Ekeivo ad mpocaryopevely TE 
TE TOUTC Kal T@ TODE TPOOXPWALEVOUS- 
Ovönara, K.T.A. 

13 49 Bsqq. We have already 
met with something similar im 
Diogenes of Apollonia, vol. 1. p.. 
219. 
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taking any shape ;!* as Space, which, itself eternal and, 
imperishable, provides a home for all Becoming; as: 
the Other, in which all Becoming must be, in order to 
exist at all ; while true Existence, as in itself sole, can-- 
not enter a sphere so entirely different from itself.” 
The statements of Plato’s disciples are all to this effect. 
According to Aristotle, Plato in his discourses reduced 
Matter to the Unlimited, or, as he usually says, to the. 


“50 A sqq.; eg. as gold 
continually transformed into all 
possible figures would still be 
called gold, so with the nature 
(vos) which admits all bodies in 
itself: raurdv adtiy del mpoopnreov ' 
Ex yap THs Eauris Td mapdmar ovK 
ekioraraı Suvduews. Öexerai Te yap 
Gel Ta TdvTa, Kal uopbtv ovdeulay 
more ovder! Tay cictévTwy duotav 
elAndev ovdaun) ovdauas: Ekuayeiov 
yap pice mayrl Keira, kıvoluevdv re 
kal Siac xnuarılouevov bd Tay eicidy- 
Tov, balveraı de 8: exeiva &AXOTE 
aAAotov. Ta SE einıovra Kal ekıdvra 
Toy ivrwv Gel wiuhuare (that which 
enters into that nature is in each 
case the copy of the Ideas), rurw- 
devra an aurav Tp6mov rıva Öbe- 
gpactoy kal Oavuacrdéy. . . . That 
in which an impression is to be 
taken must in itself be éuoppoy 
ekelvwv amacavy tay idtwy, boas 
BEAADoL dexeadal modev. If it already 
had any of these forms, it would 
give back the impression badly. 
Just as we make the oil, out of 
which ointments are to be pre- 
pared, scentless, and the wax form- 
less which we intend to mould, 
Tavtoy otv kal TO Ta Tey TdvTwY 
Gel Te tytwy Kata may éavTod (in 
each of its parts) moAAdkıs &opor- 
Gara KaAGS wéAdovTL Béxer bau 
mdyrwv extds abtg mpoohker mebu- 


Kéevat Tay eldayv. 8:0 89 Tv TOD 
yeyovdtos éparod Kal Tayrws aicOy- - 
Tov pntépa al drodoxhy uhre ya 
unre aépa phre wip phre vdwp 
Acywuer, pte boa ek TOUTWV pITE 
ef Gy TadTa yéeyovey* GAN avdparor - 
eldös Tı Kal Üuopbov, mavdexes, 
nerandußavov de Amopwrard mir 
Tod vonTov Kat ÖvraAwTöTarov avTd 
A€yovres oF Wevoducba, The cor- 
rect view is simply that: mip mer- 
EKATTOTE GUTOD TO TeTUpwepEevoy 
Mépos gatvec@a, TO de ürypavder 
Udwp, K.T.A. 

15 52 A sq.: dworoyntéoy, ev 
yey elvat Td KaTd Tavra Eidos Exov, 
ayévyntoy Kat avadrebpov, &e. .. » 
To de dudvupov Öuoıdv TE exelves 

° GO / / 
(sensible Being) devrepov . . . Tpi- 
Tov 5€ ab yévos Ov Th THS xX@pas 
el, pOopay ov mpocdexdpmevoy, eöpav 
dé mapexov boa Exel yéverw mücıy, 
aurd 6& per dyvacOnolas amrdv 
Aoyione tui vd0w, pdyts mioTdy, 
mpds © 8 Kal cveıpomoAguuev PBAE- 
TovtTes, Kal pamey avaryKatoy elval 
mov To bv Grav Ev Tun TOT@ Kal 
karexov xdpay Twa, Td de unre ev 
Yh pire mov Kar’ ovpavdy ovdev 
elvar . .. TaAdAONES, ws eikövı ner, 
x.r.A. (vide note 2) .. . otros pev 
ody 8h mapa ris euns Whpov Aoyı- 
cOels Ev Kehadaiw 5eddc9w Adyos, bv 
Te Kal xdpav Kal yeveow elvar Tpia. 
TpLXH Kal mply odpaydy yevé bas. 


nn TR ana, 


| of the world. 
| view,!® though he does not share it; among later 
writers it is almost universal, and in modern times it 
| has found many noteworthy supporters,’ though not a 
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Great and Small, in order thus to express that its 
specific essence consists, not in fixed, self-identical, 
Ideally defined properties, but only in extensive or 
intensive quantity; that it is capable of enlargement 
and diminution, of increase and decrease to an indefi- 
nite extent.’® Hermodorus says he described it as all 
that stands in the relation of Great and Small, that has 
in itself an endless gradation of more and less, that falls 
under the category of the inconstant, the infinite, the 
formless, the Non-existent, and as such can neither be 
called a principle nor a Being.!7 What then are we to 


gather from these statements was Plato’s real opinion ? 


It was once generally supposed that Plato taught the 
existence of an eternal corporeal Matter, or, at any 
rate, of a corporeal Matter that preceded the creation 
Aristotle first gave occasion to this 


few? opponents.?! Much may be urged in its favour. 





Simplicius), vide 


ee Phys; il. 4, 203 a. 15... 6, 
B08 D275; iv: 2,209 b.,33, 1, 9, 
192 a. 11; Metaph. i.-6, 987 b. 20 
sqq. 1, 7, 988 a. 25; iii. 3, 998 b. 
10. This statement is more fully 
discussed in my Plat. Stud. p. 217 
sqq., and later on in this chapter. 

7 Tn the statement of Dercylides 
as to Hermodorus (borrowed from 
Pe 28G» 187, 
which is quoted in detail in my 
Diatribe de Hermodoro, p. 20 sqq., 
and again by Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 522 sqq. The quotation 
from Eudemus, vol. i. 302-3, 3rd 
-edit., agrees with this. 


18 Vide p. 283, 160. 


*9 Bonitz, Disput. Platonice, 65 7 | 


sq.; Brandis,Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. a. 295 
sqq.; Stallbaum, Plat. Tim. p. 43, 
205 sqq.; Reinhold, Gesch. d. Phil. 
i. 125; Hegel, Gesch. der Phil. 1,9 
231 sq. ; Strümpell, Gesch. d. theor. 
Phil. d. Gr. 144 sqq.; Ueberweg — 
üb. d. pl. Welts., Rhein.-Mus. ix. 
57 sqqg. ; Volquardsen Idee. d. 
pers. Geist. 70 sq.; Schneider, D. 
Mat. Prine. d. plat. Metaph. (Gera, 
1872) 11 sq.; Wohlstein, Mat. u, 
Welts. 11 sq., &e. 

2° Böckh, in Daub and Creu- 
zer’s Studien, iii. 26 sqq.; Ritter, 
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The groundwork of sensuous existence is undoubtedly 
described in the Timzus as a material substratum ;— 
it is that in which all particular forms of matter arise,. 
and into which they resolve themselves ;*? it is com- 
pared with the unhewn mass out of which the artist 
fashions his figures; it is set forth as the todro and 
7ode, which, never departing from its own nature, 
assumes sometimes the form of fire, sometimes that of 
water, &c.: lastly, mention is made of something 
visible, which, before the beginning of the world, had, 
in the restlessness of lawless motion, the forms and 
qualities of all elements confusedly and uncertainly in 
itself.22 But this last enunciation contradicts others 
too palpably to be maintained. Plato repeatedly de- 


Gesch. der Phil. ii. 345, sq. ; 
Preller, Hist. phil. Gr.-rom. 257; 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der Phil. p. 
105; Steinhart, Plat. W. vi. 115 
sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
405 sqq.; Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 
333 sq.; Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 103 sqq. Cf. my Plat. Stud. 
212, 225. 

21 Marbach, Gesch. der Phil. i. 
p. 113 sq., and Sigwart, Gesch. der 
Phil. i. 117 sqq., express them- 
selves vaguely. Ast (über die 
Materie in Tim. Abhandl. der Mün- 
chener Akad. i. 45-54) does not 
elearly state his own views as to 
Plato’s meaning. 

22 Vide supra. 298. The statement 
Tim. 51 A, that the tmodoxy Tod 
yeyovéros is neither one of the four 
elements, unre boa ek Tobtwv pire 
ef ‘Gy Tara ‘yEyovev, is merely in- 
tended to exclude the notion of any 
definite matter: the individual 
sensible things are what come into 


being from the elements. By ‘that 
out of which these become’ we are 
not merely to understand the tri- 
angles (vide chap. viii.) of which 
Plato composes the elements. The- 
expression seems designedly gene- 
ral, to suit any other supposition 
which represents the elements as 
derived; e.g. the theories of the 
Atomists and of Anaxagoras. There 
is no real question as to what the 
elements are composed of. The 
object is rather to guard against 
any confusion of the primal sub- 
stratum with the components of’ 
the elements (determined in form 
or quality), whatever they may be. 

2: Tim. 30 A, vide p. 291, 181; 
52 D sqq. 69 B; ef. Polit. 269 
D, 273 B: tovray dt avrg [ro 
Kbongp] Tb owuaroeıdes THs cuyKpa- 
vews almıov, To THS TmaAaı more 
gicews abvrpobov, bt. moAANsS Fv 
Metéxov Araklas mplv eis tov vir 
Kéopov Adıreadaı, 
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clares that the common substratum of all elementary 
forms must be entirely formless. Here beginnings of 
-configuration are attributed to it. Elsewhere he holds 
that all the visible was originally created.* Accord- 
ing to this passage, a visible something existed before 
the creation of the world.” He makes all motion in 
the corporeal to come from the soul.. Here inanimate 
matter is said to be continually moved. These contra- 
dictions are not to be evaded by the distinction of a 
double matter ;* (a primitive matter which, as wholly 
shapeless, is likewise invisible and uncorporeal,—and a 


~ meus 


eam. 25-5, 

25 The expedient, which Stall- 
baum (Plat. Tim. 205 sqq.) and 
apparently also Volquardsen (loc. 
cit. 70 sq.) adopt in the supposition 
that God first made matter and 
then fashioned the world out of it, 
is thoroughly inadmissible. 
this been Plato’s meaning he must 
somewhere or other have declared 
it; but there is not a single pas- 
sage in which a creation of matter 
is taught or hinted at (on Tim. 52 
D, ef. note 27), nor does Aristotle 
know anything about it; the Ti- 
rather distinguishes the 
foundation of the corporeal from 
all Becoming: the archetype is 
one, the copy is two, yéveow Exov 
“al öparbv, the ümodoxi yevéerews, 
three (48 E); ämav Öcovmep Exn 
ever (49 E, vide note 12) is a 
mere roidrov, not a Töße; the 
Edpav mapéxor baa exer Yevenıv 
- waow is separated from the aic6y- 
Tov and yevvnrdv (52 A, vide note 
15). One is fashioned by God: of 
the other it is said that he has re- 
«ceived it to form it into the world 


Had. 


(30 A: wav dcov hy épardy mapada- 
Bir. 68 E: ratra dy mdvra TÖTe 
raurn medukota EE üvdyınsö... 
Önniovpybs . . . mapeAdußavev, jvi- 
ka TovadrdpKy TE Kal Toy TEACHTATOV 
Gedy Eyevva). Expressions like this 
cannot mean that God created it 
for this end and then formed it: 
and Plato could not possibly have 
assumed this. Supposing that 
there were in the world no ele- 
ment in its essence and origin 
independent of the divine causality, 
the limitation of that causality by 
necessity, and the opposition of 
vous and avaykn, So expressly em- 
phasised by Plato, would have no 
foundation ; for (Politicus, 273 B) 
only good is communicated to the 
world by its author, everything 
incomplete and bad can only origi- 
nate from its corporeal nature. 
Were this likewise the work of the 
Divinity, there could be, on Plato's 
theory, no such thing as evil in the 
world. 

26 Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
62. Siebeck loc. cit. is opposed to 
him. 
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secondary matter, which even before the creation of 
the world was to a certain extent formed). Not only 
does Plato give no hint of such a distinction,” but he 
expressly excludes it, by attributing to the same sub- 
stratum—which at first, before the Deity has begun to 
set it in order, is described as entirely without proper- 
ties—an unregulated motion, and those beginnings of 
elementary forms, which it is difficult to conceive as 
originating prior to the framing of the Cosmos.** This 
point must therefore belong to the mythical expressions 
in which the Timzus abounds.” It is the ancient 
notion of Chaos which Plato temporarily appropriates, 


27 Tim. 52 D (supra, note 15 
end) might perhaps suggest itself’; 
where by yeveoıs, as distinguished 
from xépa, the so-called secondary 
matter might be understood. But 
the comparison of p. 50 C (ven 
TpiTTa, TO ev yıyvöuevov, Td Ö Ev 
5 ylyverot, rd F 60ev AbouoLoluevov 
gieTa TO yıyvöuevov) and 52 A 
(supra, note 15 beginning) proves 
that the yéveois applies to that 
which is fashioned on the model 
of the ideas—the word of sense. 
This would of course not be ante- 
rior to the world; Plato does not 
say that the yıyvöuevov was before 
the world, but simply that the or, 
the x@pa, and the yévesis are dis- 
tinct (rpia rpıxn), and were always 
80, i.e. they are distinct in concept. 

*8 Tim. 48 E, Platosays: besides 
the previous two classes (e/ön), the 
mapadeıyua and the ulunua mape- 
deiyuaros, there is a third, the 
brodox7 or Tı@hvn yevéoews. After 
having shown that all determinate 
matter, in its continual interchange 


and transition, presupposes such 
an unchangeable substratum, he 
repeats, 50 C (vide previous note), 
his enumeration and explains that 
none of the forms and attributes 
which it is to appropriate can 
belong to that substratum; then, 
52 A (vide note 15), he again re- 
eurs to the same classification, 
which, 52 D (ibid. end), is repeated 
a third time, and immediately adds 
the words.: thy de 8) yevérews 
TiOnyny vypavouerny, Kal mupovuevnv, 
&e. mavrodannv wey idelv balveodaı, 
dia de Td und’ Öuolwv Övvanewv wire 
icopponwv EuminAacbaı Kat’ oDder 
aurns ivopporeiv, &c. Here it is 
obvious that the rı@Yvn is the sub- 
stratum previously described as 
entirely formless, which however 
cannot possibly be liquid, fiery, 
&e., before it has taken the forms 
of the elementary bodies. 

29 So, according to Böckh, loc. 
eit., with all that goes beyond the 
theory of matter in this dialogue. 
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replacing it by something else when he has to explain 
himself more definitely. The rest has more weight, 
but is still not decisive; even if that which underlies: 
all determinate matter, as substratum and as cause of 
its apparent constitution, be, according to our view, 
Matter alone, it may still be asked whether that view is 
shared by Plato. He constantly declares, and the 
Timzeus reiterates the declaration (27 D), that only to 
the Idea does true existence belong; but how can he | 
maintain this if Matter be set beside the Idea, as a. ; 
second substance, equally eternal, and according to its. 
essential nature equally permanent and self-identical, 
in all the vicissitude of its forms? So far, however, 
from doing so, Plato designates matter with sufficient 
clearness as the Non-existent. According to the 
Timzus, it is neither to be apprehended by Thought, 
like the Idea; nor by Perception, like the sensible 
Phenomenon.” Since, then, true Being, according to 
Plato, is absolutely knowable, while that which is inter- 
mediate between Being and Non-being is the object of 
perception, and Non-being is wholly unknowable,®!—it 
follows that Matter can only belong to Non-being.. 
And the same inference is deducible from the definition 
of sense as a middle term between Being and Non- 
being.*? If all the Being of Sense arises from par- 
ticipation in Ideas, that can only be Non-being 
whereby Sense and Ideas are contradistinguished from 
each other. Plato, however, has expressed himself still 


30 52 A sq.; vide note 15. 3 Rep. v. 479, vi. 509 B, vile 

sı Vide p. 266. 517 C sq. ; Pheedo, 74 A sq.; 76 D, 
¢ 32 Rep. v. 477 A, 479 B sq. 100 D; Symp. 211 B; Parm. 129 
x, 597 A. A, 180 B. 
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more clearly: ‘That in which all things appear, grow 
up and decay, is Space.’** It is, therefore, that Third 
Element which, side by side with Ideas and the Pheno- 
menal world, is required as the universal groundwork 
of the latter. It is conceived, not as a mass filling 
space, but as Space itself—the Empty, which receives 
into itself the forms of the corporeal. Hence the 
Timzeus never speaks of this groundwork of the sensibly- 
perceptible as that owt of which, but always as that in 
which, things have become.” Aristotle, too, agrees 
with this; his testimony is all the more weighty, as 
his inclination to fit in the views of others under 


84 Cf. with Tim. 49 E: (ev 6 de 
Eeyyıyvöueva Gel Exacta advTay bav- 
TaCeTat Kal maAıv Ereidev amöAAvTaL) 
ibid. 52 A: (7d aic@nrdv) Yıyvo- 
nevdv te Ev Tim TOTW Kal maAıv 
Ekeidev amoAAUuevov. 

3 Loc. eit.: rplrov de ad yévos 
by 7d THs xapas del POopay od 
mpocdexduevov, Eöpav de mapexov 
boa Exeı yéverw macıv, K.T.A.; vide 
note 15. Tim. 53 D: odros uev 
odv 8) mapa THs Euns Whpov Aoyı- 
odels Ev Ke~adaiw 5eddc0w Ady 0s, dv 
TE Kal Xwpay Kal yéveowy civa, &c. 
It is unimportant whether we 
translate x#pa here by ‘space,’ or 
with Schneider (d. mat. Prine. d. 
plat. Metaph. 12) by ‘place,’ for 
place just as well as space can be 
imagined empty or full. The only 
‚point here is whether it is a full 
or an empty space, which, accord- 
ing to Plato, forms the original 
substratum of the corporeal world. 
But as Plato expressly marks the 
X%pa as the sphere of all Becoming, 
we need not give it the more limited 
signification of Place (i.e. deter- 
mined space), rather than the gene- 


ral one of Space. Plato himself, 
according to Aristotle, did not dis- 
tinguish between x@pa and Tömos: 
v. subter, note 39. 

36 He says, 50 A, 53 A, of the 
elements, that things are fashioned 
et aur@v, for they have determined 
forms, they are bodies (which is 
not the case with the defauevn ; cf. 
note 9, end), and therefore con- 
stituent parts of things. With re- 
spect to that which precedes the 
elements as their general substra- 
tum, it is merely said, 49 E, 50 
C-E, 52 A-B, that it is that év & 
yiyverat, the ékdexduevov mayra 
yevn év aire, &c. Such an expres- 
sion, repeated six times, cannot be 
unintentional, but can only be ex- 
plained on the view enunciated 
above. What, again, is the mean- 
ing of the statement, 50 A (supra, 


note 14), in a comparison, that as ° 


the figures which we make ek 
xpvoov are all gold, so it is with 
the @vois Ta mavra obuara Sexo- 
evn; it is to be considered in all 
of them as one and the same? In 
both cases the substratum remains 
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categories of his system would have disposed him 
rather to ascribe to his master the notion of Matter as 
a positive principle side by side with the Idea, in oppo- 
sition to Plato’s real meaning, than to deny, without 
historical reason, that Plato held such an opinion. 
Aristotle, however, assures us that Plato made the 
Unlimited (drsıpov) a principle, not in the sense in 
which ‘unlimited’ might be the predicate of another . 
substratum, but so that the Unlimited should itself be 
subject.” He distinguishes his own view of Matter 
from the Platonic view, by the definition that while 
Plato regards Matter as wholly and absolutely Non- 
being, he himself regards it as only relatively so: (kata 
ovußsßnkos). To Plato negation (orzpncıs) is the 
essence of Matter; to Aristotle it is only a quality of 
Matter.?® As tothe oral discourses, Aristotle makes it 
appear that in these, far more than in the Timeus, 
Plato avoided the appearance of presupposing a positive 
Matter; since he merely designates the Great-and- 
Small as that which receives Ideas into itself.” But 


the same, in spite of the multi- 
plicity and change of its forms; 
but it does not follow that this 
substratum is in one case that out 
of which, and in the other that in 
which, the things become. 

37 Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 3: wavres 
(rd ämeıpov) &s üpxhv Tia TıBeanı 
ray dvrwv, of uev, Öomep of TIvda- 
‚yopeioı Kol TIAdrwv, kaß ait, ovx 
@s ovußeßnkös Tit Erepw, GAN 
ovalay aurd by TO Ameıpor. 

ss Phys. i. 9; vide my Plat. 
Stud. p. 223 sqq. Ebben’s objec- 
tions to my elucidation of this pas- 
sage (De Plat. id. doctr. 41 sqq.) 


scarcely need detailed examination. 

89 Phys. iv. 2, 209 bina 
IINarwv Tv tany Kal thy xdpav 
TavTd pynow eivat ev TH Tıualo * Td 
yap metodntrixdyv kal Thy xapay Ev 
kal taitév, &AdAov de Tpdmov Ekei 
Te Aéywy TO peTaAnTriKdy Kal ev 
Tots Aeyouevoıs aypapos Bdypacw 
(on which ef. chap. ii. note 7) öuws 
Tov TOmov Kal Thy Xapav Td avTd 
amrepnvaro . TAdtw uevroı 
Aenteov ... . 81a TI ovK Ev Témw TH 
elön Kal of apıduol, elmep TO nederri- 
Koy 6 TOMOS, EiTE TOD MeydAov Kal 
TOU piKpod OvTos TOD MederTıkod 
etre THS Ans, Gowep ev TS Tiyalg 
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the most striking proof of the correctness of this view 
is given by Plato himself in his mathematical construc- 
tion of the Elements.” A philosopher who should 
conceive of a mass filling space, assuming different 
forms, and thus changing into the several elements, 
could only seek for the ultimate constituents of these 
elements in the smallest bodies. Plato, however, 
supposes the Elements to be composed of planes, and, 
in their paggage into each other, to resolve themselves 
into planes.’ Thus he makes bodies to originate not 
from atoms primarily, but from figures, by means of 


the mathematical limitation of empty space.*! 


yeypadev. Plato in the Timxus does 
not use the expression ¥An (vide 
note 9), but he describes the basis 
of the sensible in such a way that 
Aristotle ascribes that denotation 
to him. Ashe expressly makes an 
exception in the case of the &ypada 
ööyuara, there can have been no de- 
seription in them similar to that: of 
the Timeeus; Metaph. i. 7, 988 a. 
25, the Great-and-Small are ex- 
pressly denoted as a #An do@uaros, 
and Phys. iv. 7, 214 a. 15, Aristotle 
says: dd dal ties eivar Td Kevdv 
Thy TOD Tduatos VAN, olmep Kal vd 
témov, which certainly refers to 
the Platonic school, and probably 
to Plato himself. Plato had ac- 
tually described the xépa as the 
römos of all perceptible existences 
(in the passage Tim. 52 A sq,, 
quoted in note 15 and note 34). 

* This point, which is decisive 
for the present question, and too 
little considered by the supporters 
of a corporeal primary matter in 
Plato (as Susemihl, loc. cit. 409, 
remarks) will be discussed in 
greater detail below. 


=. 


#1 Teichmüller’s objections (Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. Begr. 328 sq.) to the 
above view seem to me to prove 
little : ‘Matter, according to Plato, 
is the basis of motion and change ; 
but this does not apply to space.’ 
But the basis of motion with Plato 
is the soul; matter so called is 
only basis of Becoming, of the 
shifting change between opposed 
conditions. Why should not this 
basis, on Plato’s theory, reside in 
the fact that, that which, according 
to its conceptual essence is some- 
thing ordered and regulated, be- 
comes, when it admits the form of 
space, something unlimited and 
therefore un-ordered? ‘It could 
not be said of space’ (vide note 15) 
‘that we perceive matter as in a 
dream when we say that everything 
must be in a determined place.’ 
But Plato does not say that ‘we 
perceive matter as in a dream’; he 
says that the x@pa is that in refer- 
ence to which we imagine (öveipo- 
modovuev) that everything must be 
in a place somewhere, whereas this 
is not true of the actually existing. 
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For these reasons we cannot admit that Plato held 


a corporeal primary Matter. 


But it does not follow 


that Ritter * is right in assuming him to have regarded 
the sensuous notion as something merely subjective. 


According to Ritter, all Ideas (with the exception of 
the highest) possess only a limited existence. 
involves the hypothesis of a limited knowledge which 
does not adequately distinguish the pure essence of 


The expression dveipatrew does 
not imply that x&pa cannot be per- 
ceived in the waking state, but 
that we imagine what holds good 
only of sensible being, to hold 
good of all being generally. Teich- 
müller’s final objection is that 
Plato’s description elsewhere of 
matter does not apply to space. 
This in a certain sense is correct; 
the delineation of the antemundane 
chaotic matter (mentioned supra) 
cannot be transferred unchanged 
to the concept given in the passage 
before us. But Teichmiller, like 
all who deny to Plato the notion 
of such matter, is forced to reckon 
this delineation amongst the my- 
thical elements of the exposition. 
On the other hand, as regards 
Plato's manner of envisagement, I 
cannot see the impossibility of 
saying that space becomes watery 
or fiery (rnv dt 8H yevévews TıM- 
vnv ürypawouevnv Kal mupoumeyny, 
52 D). In the formation of the 
elements, the mavdexés becomes 
water, fire, &c. simply through a 
determined fashioning in space. 
This paragraph, however, by which 
every theory of Platonic matter 
has to establish its correctness, 
Teichmiller passes by unnoticed. 
He believes (p. 332 sq.) that Plato 
determines matter, just as Aristotle 


This 





did afterwards, to be Potentiality 
(öövanıs). The only proof which 
he quotes to support his view, Tim. 
50 B, does not prove it in the least. 
It is there said of the vos Ta 
TayTa cHuata dexouevn (vide note 
14): tavroy aurnv del mpoopntéor ° 
ek yao THs Eaurns TO TapdTay ovK 
edloturaı Suvduews. A determined 
dvvauuis (here identical with pvots), 
i.e. a determined property, is cer- 
tainly thus attributed to it; and 
according to what follows this con- 
sists in its being the mavdexes. 
But we cannot conclude that in its 
essence itis nothing else than öbva- 
pus; whether ddvauis is understood 
as the potentiality to become every- — 
thing, or the power to produce 
everything. In Teichmiiller’s fur- — 
ther remarks, there is nothing to — 
prove that, ‘according to Plato, 
the essence of matter is the poten- 
tiality of the Idea, or mere Pose 
bility, and nothing more.’ 2 
12 Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 363- 378; 

vide especially p. 369, 374 sqq. 
Similarly Fries Gesch. der Phil. i. 
295, 306, 336, 351, and Maguire, 
An Essay on the Platonic Idea 
(Lond. 1866), 102 sq., who, how- 
ever, has strangely misunderstood 4 
the words (Tim. 52 B) rdde un” 
ev Yi, K.T.A. 
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things, and only apprehends Ideas partially. Hence 
the notion of an existence in which the Ideas are inter- 
mingled, and their absolute Being becomes a merely 
relative Being. Intelligent natures, however, strive for 
perfect knowledge ; and thus the notion of Becoming ap- 
pears to arise. The sensuous notion, therefore, results 
from the imperfection of Ideas in their separation from 
one another ; the world of Sense exists only in relation 
to the sentient subject. So the Platonic theory of 
Matter would be in effect identical with that of Leib- 
nitz,—sensible existence would be only the product of 
confused notion or opinion. Of this line of thought (as 
Ritter himself admits **) there are, in the Platonic writ- 
ings, only ‘very obscure indications,’ and even these, on 
closer consideration, disappear. Plato certainly says 
that there is a «oıvwvia of Ideas; and that in the sen- 
suous notion and sensuous existence Ideas intermingle 
with each other.“* But he nowhere makes the com- 
munion of concepts, as such, contain the ground of this 
intermingling. Even in the Republic (v. 476 A) it is 
only asserted that, beside the combination of concepts 
with the corporeal and Becoming, their combination 
among themselves might make it appear as if the con- 
cept, which is essentially One, were a Plurality. But 


43 Loc, cit. p. 370. 

“# E.g. Rep. vil. 524 C: 
phy Kal bis Kal opiKpdy Edpa, 
papev, GAN ov Kexwpıiouevov, GAAG 
ovykexupevoy tt. Cf. Rep. v. 479 
A; vide pp. 228, 295. 

15 Tidytwy tay eidwv mepl 6 aurös 
Abyos, auto wey Ev Ekaorov elva, TH 
de tay mpdiewv Kal owudrwv Kal 
GAAjAwY Kowwvia Tavraxod pay- 


ueya 


ralöueva TOAAG dalveodaı Ekaorov, 
i.e. one and the same concept ap- 
pears in different places; the con- 
cept of unity, for instance, not 
merely in the separate individuals 
of most widely different kinds, but 
in all the concepts which partici- 
pate in it; hence the appearance 
of unity as such being manifold. 
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as this only happens in the case of persons unacquainted 
with the dialectical discrimination of Ideas,*° it must 
result from the incapacity of the individual to distin- 
guish the copy from the prototype, the thing partici- 
pating from that in which it partieipates.*” Nothing 
is said as to the origin of that distinction. If we bring 
other passages to our aid, we shall find that Plato, so 
far from deriving material existence merely from the 
sensuous notion, rather derives the sensuous notion from 
the nature of the corporeal. According to the Pheedo, 
it is the union of soul with body which hinders us from 
a pure cognition :** at our entrance into this life, by 
means of that union, we have sipped the draught of 
Lethe and forgotten the Ideas.“” At the beginning of 
its earthly existence, the soul loses reason in the ebb 
and flow of sensation; not until this has abated, does 
it once more partake of reason: °° and then, only by 
disengaging itself inwardly from the body.®' The soul 
cannot hope for the full possession of reason till it is 
wholly freed from this lower life and exists in itself 


alone.” The tone and connection of these enuncia- 


tions being almost wholly 


46 Soph. 253 D ; Phileb. 15 D. 
47 Rep. v.476 CO: 6 oby Kara per 
mpdyyatra voullwv, aurd de KaAAOS 
BATE voullov, unre, ay rısyynraı em 
Thy yvaow avTov, duvauevos Emeodaı, 
bvap 7) Brap doker cou Cv; cKdme 
de TO GveipmotTtTev apa ov Tdde 
Sk \ 3.7 > er 3/ 
eoriv, edv TE Ev Unvw tis, edv TE 
> & € / \ © 
eypnyopas To Suoidy Tw pi) Smotov 
GAN avTd nyhraı elvan & Corker; 
. ri Oe, 6 TavayTia ToUTwY nyol- 
js TE rd Ö 1 Suva 
pevds TE TL adrd KaAdY Kal Öuvdue- 
vos kadopäv Kal auto Kal Ta Ekelvov 
METEXOVTA, Kal o’Te Ta WETEXOVTa 


didactic, we ought not to 


avd ote av’Td Ta uerexovra HYOU- 
uevos, trap 7) bvap av Kal ovTos 
dorei cor Cv; 

48 Pheedo, 66 B sqq. Cf. ibid. 
65 A; Rep. x. 611 B. 

49 Phedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 AG 

50 Tim. 44 A: kal 61a 8) mavra, 
TavTa Ta naßhuara (the previously 
described aic@joes) viv Kar’ apxas 
Te vous Wuxh yiyverat Td mp@Tov, 
bray eis Gua evdebn Ovntor, &e. 

51 Phedo, 64 A; 655,67 A; 
Tim. 42 B sq. 

52 Pheedo, 66 E, 67 B. 
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consider them mythical and exaggerated unless they 
are contradicted by definite counter-explanations. But 
this is not the case. Plato’s having recognised in the 
sensuous perception a means for attaining the know- 
ledge of truth, proves nothing.” The sensuous percep- 
tion is such a means only so far as the sensuous element 
in it is abstracted, and a return made to the Idea that 
is revealed in it. On Ritter’s theory Plato must have 
derived the sensuous notion from the communion of 
Ideas with each other, and from the manner in which 
this communion is presented by particular Ideas or 
souls,°*—the sensible phenomenon being afterwards de- 
rived solely from the perception of sense. So far from 
this, Plato takes the opposite course, and explains the 
intermingling of Ideas from the nature of the sensuous 
notion, and the nature of the sensuous notion from that 
of sensuous existence. Such is the only explanation 
given in the Philebus and Timeus: and Aristotle knows 
of no other.” Indeed, as Brandis well remarks,?® the 
subjective idealism which Ritter ascribes to Plato is 
altogether foreign to antiquity, and must necessarily be 
so from its whole point of view; it presupposes a con- 
sciousness of the importance of subjectivity too one- 
sided and powerful for any but modern times. 

If, then, the Universal, the basis of sensible existence, 
is neither a material substratum, nora mere phantasy of 
the subjective notion, what is it ? Plato, in the passages 


8 Ritter, p. 350. modifications, apart from that 
°* Ritter’s theory of souls being theory, and no further stress need 
Ideas, and its incorrectness, I have be laid here upon the point. 
already adverted to (preceding 55 See my Plat. Stud. p. 216 
chapter). His view of matter, how-  sqq. 
ever, can be adopted, with slight 56 Gr.-rom. Phil. ii. a. 297. 
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“quoted above, tells us himself, and Aristotle agrees 


with him.f The groundwork of all material existence 
is the Unlimited—i.e. Unlimitedness, the Great-and- 
Small—conceived not as predicate, but as subject ; not, 
however, to be described as corporeal substance; the 
Non-existent, i.e. Non-being ;°” that is to say, empty 
Space, as the condition of separation and division. In 
the place of an eternal Matter we must therefore 
suppose the mere form of Materiality, the form of 
Existence in Space and of Motion; and when the 
Timzus speaks of a Matter restlessly moved, before 
the creation of the world, this only expresses the 
thought that separation and Becoming are the essential 
forms of all sensible existence. These forms Plato would 
have us regard as something objective, present in the 
sensible Phenomenon itself, not merely in our notion. 
On the other hand, Matter can have no reality or sub- 
stantiality of its own, for all reality is in Ideas. It 
remains, therefore, to explain Matter as the negation of 
the reality supposed in Ideas; as the Non-being of the 


‘Idea, into which the latter cannot enter without dis- 


solving its Unity in Multiplicity, its Permanence in the 
flux of Becoming, its definiteness in the unlimited 
possibility of augmentation and diminution, its self- 
identity in an internal contradiction, its absolute Being 
in a combination of Being and Non-being. {This con- * 
cept is certainly hard to realise. Putting aside the 
question whether a Space without a substratum in 
Space—a Non-being, which exists apart from the notion 


57 For the u dv cannot here be the predicate of a subject separate 
from it. 
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of it—is thinkable ; reserving to another place the en- 
quiry about the partieipation of this Non-being in Ideas, 
and passing by all the objections which might be raised 
from without, against this portion of the Platonic doc- 
trine,+there are still two considerations which from its 
own point of view cannot be overlooked. One is the 
relation of Matter to our knowledge; the other its re- 
lation to things. That which absolutely is not, Plato 
maintains?® cannot be conceived ; consequently, if Matter 
is absolute Non-existence, the notion of it must also be 
impossible. It cannot be the object of perception (as 
he says himself), for perception shows us only de- 
terminate forms of Matter, not the pure formless 
ground of all the material, only a roıodrov, not the 
rode. But still less can it be the object of thought, 
for thought has to do only with the truly exis- 
tent, not with the Non-existent. And it is impos- 
sible to see how we arrive at the notion of this 
substratum, if it is neither in a condition to be per- 
ceived nor thought. It is only a veiled expression of 
this perplexity when Plato says that it is apprehended 
by a kind of spurious reason ; °° and when he adds that 
it is very hard to comprehend, the embarrassment is 


ss Vide p. 226. categories. Tim. Socr. 94 B, under- 


5° Tim. 51 A, 52 B (vide notes 
14 and 15), where it is called avd- 
parov, met’ avaicOnolas amrov, 49 
D sq. (supra, note 12). 

69 52 B: wer’ Avaohnolas amroyv 
AoyiouG tit vößw. In what this 
‘spurious thinking’ consists Plato 
himself can hardly explain: he 
makes use of this strange expres- 
sion from inability to bring the 
notion of Matter under any of his 


stands him to mean a knowledge 
by analogy (Aoyicu@ vd0y, TS wT w 
kat’ evdvwplav vonodaı, GAAG Kar 
‚avaAuylav); and so Alex. Aphrod. 
Qu. nat. i. 1, p. 14; Simpl. Phys. 
49 b u. Plotin. ii. 4, 10, p. 164 
(i. 118 Kirchh.), interprets the 
expression as abstract thought, the 
Gopıoria resulting from the removal 
of all sensible attributes. 
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openly confessed.*! The fact is that, when we abstract 
all the particular qualities of that which is sensibly 
perceived, and seek for its common property, we find 
that it is only something thought, a universal concept ; 
which, according to Plato’s presuppositions, is pre- 
cisely what it cannot be. The same result follows if 
we keep in view the import of Matter for the Being 
of things. Inasmuch as Matter is absolutely non-ex- 
istent, and the sensible phenomenon is a middle term 
between Being and Non-being, an inferior proportion of 
reality must belong to Matter as compared with the 
sensible Phenomenon: to the one, a half-reality; to 


the other, none at all. But Matter is also to be the 


permanent principle,—that which, in the vicissitude of 
sensuous properties, maintains itself as something essen- 
tial and self-identical. It is the Objective, to which 
the images of Ideas reflecting themselves in the Pheno- 
menon must cleave, in order to take hold, and become 
participant in Being.°® It is that irrational remainder 
which is always left when we abstract from things that 
which in them is the copy of the Idea. However 
little reality may be conceded to it, it has the power 
of receiving the Idea, at least for its manifestation in 
the flux of Becoming and the externality of existence 
in Space, and also of occasioning the vicissitude of 
birth and decay.” {These characteristics certainly 
61 Loe, cit. : [7d THs xa@pas | udyis 6 520; vide notes 2 and 8. 
miorov, K.T.A, (vide note 15), 49 A: 6+ Cf. subsequent remarks in this 
vov de 6 Adyos euiKey einavaykaleıv chapter and in chap. x. on the 
xarerdv kal duvdpov eldos emixeipeiv relation of reason to natural neces- 
Adyous eugavioat. sity, on the origin of the latter and 


62 The röde and Tovto, which are on evil. 
equivalent ; vide notes 12 and 14. 65 Cf. the quotations from Eu- 
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carry us far beyond the concept of mere Space, and 
give to Matter, instead of Non-being, a Being which, in 
its very permanence, has a certain similarity to that of 
the Idea. That which Plato adduces © as the special 
characteristic of true Being,—the power to do and to 
suffer,—is also attributed to Matter, when it is described 
as a cause restraining the operations of reason.” And 
this may help to explain those expressions in the 
Timeus, which represent the groundwork of sense not 
as mere capability of extension, but as a mass con- 
tained in Space. But we must abide by the results 
we have just obtained.¢“Plato’s real view, according to 
his plain statement, tends to deny all Being to Matter, 
to abolish the notion of extended substance in the 
concept of mere extension. This was necessitated by 
the first general principles of his system. Whatever 
contradicts this view (so far as Plato seriously means 
it) we must regard as an involuntary concession to facts, 
which refused to give way to his theory.® 

Il. The Relution of Sensible Objects to the Idea.— 
The above conception of Platonic Matter explains, on 
one side at least, Plato’s theory as to the relation of 
material things to the Idea. It is usually believed 
that, to Plato, the world of sense and that of Ideas 
stood over against each other, as two separate spheres, 


dualistic character of the Platonic 
system. In that passage the ques- 


demus and Hermodorus, note 17, 
and p. 277, 187. 


3 Vide p. 262, 108. 

67 To Tis mAavwuevns aitias eldos, 
Tim. 48 A. 

6% I cannot, however, appeal to 
the passage (Soph. 242 D) quoted 
by Teichmüller (Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
Begr. 137) as evidence against the 


tion is not as to dualism in general, 
but as to the assumption of two 
or three material principles, and 
especially as to the half-mythical 
cosmogonies of Pherecydes and 
(apparently) of Parmenides in the 
second part of his poem, 
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two substantially different classes of existence. The 
objections of Aristotle to the theory of Ideas ® are 
chiefly grounded on this hypothesis, to which Plato has 
undoubtedly given occasion by what he says of the 
existence of Ideas for themselves and as archetypes. 
We must nevertheless question its correctness. Plato 
himself asks 7 how it is possible that Ideas can be in 
the Becoming, and in the unlimited Many, without 
losing their Unity and Invariability? And he shows 
with what difficulties this enquiry is beset. Whether 
it be assumed that the whole Idea is in each of the 
many participating in it, or that in each there is only 
a part of the Idea, in either case the Idea would be 
divided.’ Again, if the doctrine of Ideas be founded 
on the necessity of assuming a common concept for all 


Multiplicity, a common concept must be likewise 


assumed for and above the Idea and its synonymous 
phenomena :—and so on ad infinitum.” This diffi- 
culty presents itself again on the supposition that the 
communion of things with Ideas consists in the imita- 
tion of the one from the other.” Lastly, if it be 
maintained that the Ideas are that which they are, 
for themselves absolutely,—it would seem that they 
could never have reference to us or become known 
by us, but only refer to themselves. These ob- 


ete ets, ti, -b;,. 216 sqq.,, 2nd 
edit. 

70 Phileb. 15 B; vide p. 252, 
89. 

711 Phileb. loc. cit. Parm. 130 E- 
131 E. 

7 Parm. 131 E sq. The same 
objection, often made by Aristotle, 


is usually expressed by saying that 
the doctrine of Ideas necessitates 
the supposition of a Tplros &vOpw- 
mos. Vide infra. 

73 Parm. 132 Dsqq. Cf. Alex- 
ander’s quotation from Eudemus 
(Schol. in Arist. 566 a. ii. b. 15). 

74 Parm. 138 B sqq. 
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jeetions to the doctrine of Ideas would not have 
been suggested by Plato, had he not been convinced 
that his theory was unaffected by them. How then 
from his own point of view could he seek their solu- 
tion? The answer lies in his view of the nature of 
material things. As he ascribed to the Material no 
specific reality, distinet from that of the Ideas, but 
places all reality, simply and solely, in the Idea, and 
regards Non-being as the special property of the world 
of sense, all difficulties in this form vanish. He does 
not require any Third between the Idea and the Phe- 
nomenon, for they are not two separate substances, 
standing side by side with one another; the Idea alone 
is the Substantial. He need not fear that the Idea 
should be divided, because of the participation of the 
Many in it, for this plurality is nothing truly real. 
Nor need he consider how the Idea, as existing for 
itseif, can at the same time stand in relation to the 
Phenomenon; for as the Phenomenon, so far as it 
exists, is immanent in the Idea,—as its allotted share 
of Being is only the Being of the Idea in it,—so the 
Being of Ideas, and their reference to one another, is 
in itself their reference to the Phenomenon; and the 
Being of the Phenomenon is its reference to the Ideas.” 
While, therefore, in places where he has no occasion 
. to develope more precisely his view of the nature of 
material things, Plato may adhere to the ordinary 
notion, and represent the Ideas as archetypes, over 
against which the copies stand, with a reality of their 
own, like a second world side by side with ours—in 


»s Of, Plat. Stud. p. 181. 
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reality, he is still only expressing the qualitative dis- 
tinction between real and merely phenomenal existence. 
He is only giving the metaphysical difference between 
the world of Ideas and the world of sense; not an 
actual partition of the two, in which each attains its 
specific reality, and the sum total of Being is divided 
between them. It is one and the same Being which is 
contemplated whole and pure in the Idea—imperfect 
and turbid in the sensible Phenomenon. The unity 
of the Idea appears 7° in objects of sense as Multiplicity ; 
the Phenomenon is (Rep. vii. 514) only the adumbra- 
tion of the Idea,’” only the multiform diffusion of its 
rays in that which, by itself, is the dark and empty 
space of the Unlimited. But whether this opinion is 
intrinsically tenable, and whether the above-mentioned 
difficulties as to the theory of Ideas do not, after all, 
reappear in an altered form, is another question which 
will come before us further on.’® 





76 Rep. v. 476 A; Phil. 15 B. 
See note 47. 

77 Cf. the well-known allegory of 
the prisoners in the cave, Rep. vii. 
514 sqq., according to which the 
objects of sensible perception stand 
to true existences in the relation of 
the shadows to the bodies; when 
we take any object of sensible per- 
ception for something real, we are 
simply taking the shadows for the 
things themselves. 

78 The view developed above is 
essentially accepted by Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 352; Deuschle, 
Plat. Sprachphil. 27 sq.; Ribbing, 
Plat. Ideenl. i. 252, 262, 333, 360 
sq.; and is combated by Stumpf, 
Verh. d. plat. Gott. z. Idee d. Guten, 
23 sqq., and others. It is well 


known that Plato ascribes a being 
(and that too of a particular kind) 
not merely to Ideas but to souls 
and sensible things. We have seen 
(note 15) that, together with the 
Ideas and the corporeal world, he 
mentions space as a third class 
of Being: and he considers the 
Becoming and change of sensible 
things an objective incident. Aris- 
totle, therefore, with whom the 
reality of the latter was an article 
of faith, in representing the eiön as 
xwpıota, as a second world besides 
the sensible world, had sufficient 
justification in the Platonic doc- 
trine. The Ideas may be indepen- 
dent of and uninfluenced by the 
phenomenon, and there may be 
something in the phenomenon which 
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All that we have said, however, concerns only one 
side of the relation of the Phenomenon to the Idea: 


the negative aspect, in which the self-subsistence of 


sensible things is cancelled, and the Phenomenon is re- 


duced to the Idea, as its substance. 


far more difficult. 


The other side is 


so little reality; if, apart from its participation in the 
Idea, it be even regarded as non-existent, how is this 
Non-existence generally thinkable beside the absolute a. 85 


Being of the Idea, and how can it be explained from “2 
the point of view of the Ideas? 
Platonic system as such contains no answer. 


separates it from the Idea. But, as 
was shown above, it does not follow 
that the phenomenon has equallyan 
existence in and for itself; that its 
being does not rise into that of the 
Ideas; that consequently it exists 
without the Ideas, just as the 
Ideas exist without it. I do not 
assert that the Platonic view on 
the relation of things to the Ideas 
is exhausted by the explanation 
of the immanence of the one in the 
other. I merely say that this ex- 
presses one side of the doctrine; 
the other side, the distinction of 
things from the Ideas, the separate- 
ness of sensible being, which makes 
the Ideas something beyond the 
world of sense, e{ön xwpıora, can 
not only not be explained by that 
determination, but cannot even be 
brought into harmory with it. An 
objector therefore must not be 
eontented with showing that the 
latter determinations are to be 
found in Plato (which I do not 
deny), but must prove that the 
others are not to be found and are 
not needed by the universal pre- 
suppositions of his system. To 


To this question the 
The 


prove this is impossible so long as 
the passages above! quoted are 
allowed to stand, and so long as 
the oft-repeated explanation (that 
onlythe Ideas have real Being, and 
are the objeet of knowledge, and 
that all the attributes of things, 
in short all the reality that they 
have, ıs imparted to them by the 
Ideas) holds good. If it seems 
impossible to attribute such a 
contradiction to Plato, we may ask 
how Plato could have proceeded in 
order to escape it on the supposi- 
tions of his system; and why this 
contradiction is less possible than 
the others which Aristotle has so 
forcibly pointed out. And we may 
notice that even Spinoza, whose 
conclusions otherwise are educed 
with the utmost rigour, continually 
involves himself in analogous con- 
tradictions, explaining the plurality 
of things and finitude generally as 
something which vanishes under 
reflective contemplation (sub @ter- 
nitatis specie), and yet as an objec- 
tive reality, not merely a datum in 
our envisagement. 


If the world of sense, as such, have ] 
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assumption, side by side with the Ideas, of a second 
real principle which should contain the ground of finite 
existence, Plato has made impossible, by maintaining 
that reality belongs alone to the Idea. Neither can he — 
derive the finite from the Ideas themselves—for what 
should determine the Idea to assume the form of Non- 
being instead of its perfect Being, and to break up the 
unity of its essence into partition in space? He 
allows, indeed, that in each individual concept, as 
such, there is an infinity of Non-being; but this is” 
quite other than the Non-being of material existence. 
|The Non-being in the Ideas is only the distinction of — 
Ideas from one another,—-the Non-being of sensible 
objects, on the contrary, is the distinction of the 
Phenomenon from the Idea. The former completes | 
itself by means of the reciprocal relation of the Ideas, 
so that the Ideal world, taken as a whole, includes in | 
itself all reality, and has abolished all Non-being. 
The latter is the essential and constant boundary of 
the finite, by reason of which each Idea appears (not 
only in relation to other Ideas, but in itself) as a mul- 
tiplicity, consequently in part non-existent, inseparably 
combined with the contrary of itself. Again, there- 
fore, it is impossible to point out in Plato any actual 
derivation of the phenomenon from the Ideas. We 
can but enquire whether he ever sought to establish 
such an interconnection, and if so, how he attempted it. 
We get our first hint on this subject from the fact 
that the Idea of the Good is placed at the apéx of the 
system,—or that God, as the Timzus expresses it,” 


79 29 D sq.; vide p. 291, note 181. 
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formed the world because He was good. This thought, 
fully developed, would lead to such a concept of 
God as would make it essential in Him to manifest 
Himself in the Finite. Plato, however, for reasons 
deducible from the foregoing pages, could not thus 
develope it. The only conclusion he draws is that 
God brought into order the lawlessly moved mass of 
visible things, in which Matter, or the Finite, is 
already generally presupposed. To explain this latter, 
the Timzus can only appeal to necessity.®° Of the 
Divine causality, on the contrary, it is assumed, that it 
could bring forth nothing but perfection.*! Similarly 
the Theztetus (176 A) declares: Evil can never cease, 
for there must always be something opposite to good ; 
and as this can have no place with the gods, it neces- 
sarily . hovers about in mortal nature and in our world. 
And the Politicus (269 C) speaks to the same effect, of 
the alternation of cycles, following of necessity from 
the corporeal nature of the universe. All this, how- 
ever, does not bring the question a single step nearer 
its answer, for this necessity is only another expression 
for the nature of the Finite,—which is here presupposed 
and not derived. In vain do we seek among the 
writings of Plato, for any express mention of such a 
derivation. We are therefore forced to construct one 


* 46 D, 56 C, 68 D sq., and mortal creation, and the whole dis- 
especially 47 F sq. tinction, to be mentioned later on, 

*! At least in 41 C. The funda- between that which vovs and that 
mental position propounded, 30 A, which aydyxn has done in the 
in another connection (@€u1s oör’nv world, points that way. Cf. Polit. 
ob’ €or TG aplorw Spay 4Ado TARY 209 Esq. It will be shown below 
tb kaAAıcrov), is applied to mean that no evil comes from God 
that God Himself can produce no (chap. xii.), 


bi 
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from the whole tenor of his system. How Ritter has 
atternpted to do this we have already seen, but were 
unable to agree with him. Aristotle seems to point | 
out another way. According to him,*? the Great-and- 
Small (or the Unlimited) is not merely the Matter of 
sensible objects but also of the Ideas: from its union 
with the One arise Ideas or intelligible numbers.*? If 
we adhere to this view, Materiality, in which the 
specific property of the sensible phenomenon consists, 
would be accounted for, by means of the participation 


82 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18 sqq. 
(where in the sentence so often 
quoted, é& ekelvwv, &c., the words 
Ta elön are to be struck out). 988 
a. 8 sqq., xi. 2, 1060 b. 6, xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 12; Phys. iii. 4, 203 a. 
3-16, iv. 2, 209 b. 33. According 
to Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m. 104, b. m. 
ef. 117 a. m.(Schol. in Ar. 334 b. 
25, 362 a. 7, 368 a. 30), other 
Platonists, e.g. Speusippus, Xeno- 
erates, Heraclides, Hestizeus, gave a 
similar aceount, following the Pla- 
tonie discourses.on the Good. On 
the Great-and-Small of the early 
part of this chapter, and on the 
whole doctrine, ef. my Plat. Stud. 
216 sqq., 252 sqq., 291 sqq.; 
Brandis, ii. a. 807 sqq. 

88 V.p. 253 sqq. The indefinite 
duad tegether with the unit is 
mentioned instead of the Great- 
and-Small as the material element 
(Alex ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 
33; 1..9, 990 b. 17. Idem apud 
Simpl. Phys. 32 b. m., 104 b.; 
Porphyr. and Simpl. ibid.). Plato 
himself, however, seems to have 
used this exposition only with 
reference to numbers: the indefinite 
or the Great-and-Small of number 
is the even, the duad, which is 
called the Svas adpisros, is distinc- 


tion from the number two. (Cf. 
Arist. Metaph. xiii. 7, 1081 a. 13- 
sqq., b. 17 sqq. 31, 1082 a. 13, b. 
30 c. q. 1085 b. 7, xiv. 3, 1091 a. 
4, 1,9, 990 b. 19; Alex. ad Me- 
taph.i. 6; Schol. 551 b, 19,72 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1085 b. 4, and 
my Plat. Stud. 220 sqq., with the 
results of which Brandis (ii. a. 310) 
and Schwegler (Arist. Metaph. 
iii. 64) agree). On the other hand 
we see from Theophrastus, Metaph. 
(Frag. xii. Wimm.) 12, 33, that 
the indefinite duad was made use 
of in the Platonic schools, like the 
ömeıpov of the Pythagoreans, as the 
basis of everything finite and sen- 
sible. Instead of the term Great- 
and-Small, we find the Many and 
Few, the More and Less, Plurality, 
the Unlike, the Other, used to 
represent the material element 
(Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 4 
sqq.). Each of these is added as 
Platonic to the disputed determi- 
nations of the Platonists; ef. on 
Unity and Plurality, Phileb. 16 e.; 
on the Like and Unlike, Tim. 27 
D sq., Phil. 25 A, Parm. 161 ¢. sq. ; 
on the Unit and the ddrepov, Par- 
menides, Tim. 35 A, Soph. 254 E 
sqq.; on the More and Less, the 
Many and Few, Phileb. 24 E. 
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of the world of sense in the Ideas, and the difficulty 
of explaining the origin of material existence from 
Ideas would be removed. But it is removed only to 
return in greater force. It is certainly more compre- 
hensible that things should have in them Ideas in 
conjunction with the material element, but it is all 
the less easy to see how there can belong to Ideas, 
which are to consist of the same elements as material 
things, an existence essentially different from sensible 
existence. It is in effect to cut away the ground from 
under the whole Ideal theory, and at the same time to 
leave the world of sense, as distinguished from that of 
the Ideas, unexplained and unexplainable. And the same 
may be urged against the attempt ®° to explain the dif- 
ference of the sensible, and the super-sensible world, 
by making Ideas originate from the immediate activity 
of the One, and sensible things out of the common 
material primary cause by means of the activity of 
Ideas.® If it is the same One, and the same Unlimited 
which in a first combination produces Ideas, and in 
a second, brought about by Ideas, produces sensible 
things, it is impossible to see where the extension and 
variability come from, which belong to sensible things, 


% Stallbaum (Proll.in Tim. 44; 
Parm. 136 sqq.) thinks that Pla- 
tonie matter can be explained as 
simply equivalent to the eternal or 
infinite, which is also the matter of 
the Ideas. 

# Brandis, Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. b. 
622; ef. i. a. 307 sq. 

8° Arist. Metaph. i. 6, 988 a. 10 
(following the quotation, chap. ii. 


167): Ta yap «iin Tov TI Earıv 
aitia Tots &Aos Tos & eideor rd 
ev. Kal (sc. pavepdv) tis’) bAn nm 
bmokemevn, Kal ns THX elön uev em 
Tav alo0nT@v TO de Ev év Tots eldenı 
Aeyeraı (of which in that place the 
Ideas, here the One is predicted, so 
far as they contribute properties, 
definiteness of form), örı aurn duds 
€ott, TO ueya Kal Td uucpöv. 


y 2 
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but not to Ideas. The essential difference of Idea and 
phenomenon is still unaccounted for. There would be 
only one way out of the difficulty: to assume with 
Weisse #’ that the same elements constitute Ideal and 
finite Being, but in diverse relation; that in Ideas, 
the One rules and encompasses Matter, in the world of 
sense, it is overcome and embraced by Matter. But 
how is this perversion of the original relation of the 
two principles brought about? We can only retreat 
upon an inexplicable deterioration of a part of the 
Ideas.88 But neither the Platonic nor the Aristotelian 
writings give the least hint of such a deterioration. The 
only passage which might be adduced in support of it, 
the Platonic doctrine of the sinking down of the soul 
into corporeality, has not this universal cosmical im- 
port, and presupposes the existence of a material 
world. If this way, however, be closed, it is no longer 
possible to ascribe to Plato the doctrine that the same 
Matter which is the groundwork of sensible existence, 
is also in the Ideas. Together with Matter, he must 
have transferred to the Ideal world Becoming, extension, 
and all that the Philebus predicates of the Unlimited, 
and the Timzus of the Universally-recipient. But in 
so doing he would have abandoned all ground for the 
assumption of Ideas, and for the distinction of sensible 
objects from the Idea. He would have flatly contra- 


87 De Plat. et Arist. in constit. 
summ. philos. prine. differentia 
(Lpz. 1828), 21 sqq. and in many 
passages of his notes on Aristotle’s 
Physies and De Anima; cf. my 
Plat. Stud. p. 293. 

88 Stallbaum’s remark loc. cit. 


that the sensible is simply the 
copy, the Ideas the archetype, ex- 
plains nothing; the question is, 
how the incompleteness of the 
copy can be reconciled with the 
equality of the elements: in the 
Ideas and the sensible thing. 
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dicted the proposition, quoted by Aristotle,®° that the 
Ideas are not in space. The groundwork of things 
sensible, which Plato describes in the Timeeus, was 
necessary, because without it the specific difference 
between the world of Ideas and that of sense could not 
be explained. It was to provide a home for the Be- 
coming and corporeal,—the visible and the sensible ; %° 
to be the place for the copies of the Idea, which, as 
copies merely, must exist in another;*! it is the 
ground of change and of extension, the cause of the 
resistance experienced by the Idea in natural neces- 
sity... How then can it be at the same time the 
element which forms the Ideas and Ideal numbers by 
receiving Unity into itself? Would not the Ideas 
directly become something extended ? Would not that 
be true of them which Plato expressly denies ®—that 
they are in another—namely in space? From these 
considerations it seems safer to charge Aristotle with 
a misunderstanding of the Platonic doctrine into which 
he might easily fall, rather than Plato with a con- 
tradiction that utterly destroys the coherence of his 
system. That Plato spoke of the Unlimited, or the 
Great-and-Small, in reference to Ideas, we may well 
believe. He actually does so in his writings. In the 


= VY. p. 242, 50. this is in something else; 7@ 5é 
80 49 A, 50 B, 51 A, 52 A. övrws övrı Bondds 6 BV akpiBelas 
%! 52 B; vide notes 15 and 2. GANONS Adyos, Ws Ews Av TL Td uev 
»: Tim. 47 E sqq. Details on &AAo 7, Td de BAA, ovdérEpoy Ev 
this point later on. ovdeTép@ MOTE yeyernuevov ev Gua 


»® Vide supra, p. 240 sqq., but tairdy nad öbo yevhoecbov. Plato 
particularly the passage just quoted could not have expressed more 
Tim. 52 B; it is true only of the definitely the independence of mat- 
copy of Real Existence, that every- ter and the Idea. 
thing must be somewhere, for only 
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Philebus (16 C) after he has said, at first quite univer- 
sally, and expressly including pure Ideas (15 A), that all 
things have in them by nature limits and unlimited- 
ness, he subsequently, referring to this, divides existence 
into Limited and Unlimited, and then describes the 
unlimited (24 A sqq.) in a manner that could not 
apply to the Idea, but only to the Unlimited in the 
material sense. Similarly in the Sophist (256 E) he 
remarks, in regard to the infinity of negative elements 
and class-qualities, that there is in every Idea plurality 
of Being and infinity of Non-being. There is no doubt 
a confusion here in Plato’s language ; and so far as this 
always presupposes confusion of thought, we must 
admit that he has not distinguished with sufficient 
clearness the elements of Plurality and Difference in 
the Ideas, from the cause out of which arise the 
divisibility and mutability of phenomena. But that 


be, therefore, transferred the Unlimited, in the same 


sense in which it is the specific property of sensible 
existence, to Ideas also, or that he actually called it 
the Matter of Ideas, we are not justified in asserting. 
Aristotle, however, makes no such allusion to a differ- 
ence between the Matter of Ideas and that of sensible 
things, as modern critics have professed to find in 
him,’ and the theory is positively excluded by his 


94 Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
64 sqq. who cannot convince him- 
self that Plato identified the In- 
definite in the Ideas with the 
material of sensible things, and 
also refuses to recognise it in the 
accounts given by Aristotle. These 
accounts, he says, designate the 
Oneand the Great-and-Small as the 


elements of all things; but this 
does not prevent the homonymous 
elements being considered as 
specifically. distinct, at the same 
time as their generic similarity is 
recognised. In the Ideas, the first 
element is the One in the highest 
sense, the Idea of the good or the 


Divinity. The second is the Odrepov — 
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whole exposition.” 


We can, therefore, only suppose 


that, on this particular question, he somewhat misap- 


or the separation of the Ideas from 
one another. In mathematics, the 
former is the number one, the 
latter is arithmetically the indefi- 
nite duad, geometrically space ; in 
corporeal substances, the former 
is the évvdov eldos (determined 
qualities), the latter matter. The 
same view is supported by Stumpf 
loc. cit. 77 sq. 

% Aristotle often mentions the 
&meipov or the ueya kal pixpdy as 
the öAn of the ideas; but he no- 
where gives us to understand that 
this is an äreıpov of a different 
sort or the same äreipov in a dif- 
ferent way to that of sensible 
things. One and the same äreıpov 
is in both. Cf. Phys. iii. 4, 203 
a. 9: Tb uevroı &meipov Kal Ev Tots 
aig@nrois Kal ev eExreivas |[rais 
idéais| elvaı. i. 6, 987 b.18: Plato 
considered the orotxeta of the 
Ideas as the ororxeia of all things : 
@s wey ovv bAny Td ueya Kal 7d 
Muikpody eivaı apxas, as 8 ovolay rd 
ev. Ibid. 988 a. 11; vide note 86. 
Metaph. xi. 2, 1060 b. 6: rots... 
Ex Tov Evds Kal TIS Ans Toy Apıd- 
pov (viz. the Ideal number or the 
Idea) yevvacı rpGrov. xiv. 1, 1087 
b. 12: the Platonists do not cor 
rectly define the apxal or oraxeta 
of wey Tb ueya Kal Td piKpdy Acyov- 
TES peTa TOU Evbs Tpla TavTA TTO- 
Xela Tay GpiOuav, Ta ev ÖVo Any 
708 Ev thy wopphy. Stumpf loc, 
cit. remarks on this that, according 
to Aristotle, the €v the immediate 
cause only for the Ideas, and ‘the 
same explanation holds good of the 
péya Kal uixpdy.” I cannot under- 
stand how the Great-and-Small 
can possibly be called ‘the imme- 
diate cause for the Ideas only ;’ 


there is nothing in the things of 
sense that can supply its place as 
the Idea in them supplies the 
place of theOne. Nor can I agree 
with Stumpf’s conclusion. It is 
much more probable that Aristotle, 
had he meant that the äreıpov 
stands in different relation to sen- 
sible things from that in which it 
stands to the Ideas, would have 
said so, just as he does say in 
reference to the One. But in 
Metaph. i. 6, 988, a. ii. (vide note 
1), he says of one and the same 
vAn, the Great-and-Small—that in 
the Ideas, the One in things, the 
Idea, is assigned as the determina- 
tion of form ; and though in Phys. 
i. 4, 6, 203, a. 15, 206, b. 27 he 
ascribes two äreıpa to Plato, in so 
far as Plato breaks up the äreıpov 
into the Great-and-Small, there is 
not a word of different sorts of 
Great-and-Small in his accounts of 
Plato’s doctrine as to the matter 
of Bodies. He says that in the 
Platonie school (and perhaps even 
with Plato himself) the Long and 
Short, the Broad and Narrow, the 
Deep and Shallow, were placed 
under the derivation of lengths, 
surfaces, and bodies respectively, 
instead of the Generie Concept 
comprehending them, viz. the Great- 
and-Small (Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10; 
xill. 9,1085 a. 9). But he nowhere 
states that for the derivation of 
physical bodies the Great-and- 
Small was replaced by any other 
concept (such as that of the Full 
and Void). On the contrary, he 
meets Plato with the question, 
How can the Ideas be out of space, 
when the Great-and-Small, or 
Matter, is the nederrırdv = space ? 
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prehended Plato. If such a view seem to impugn too 
disrespectfully the historical credibility of the Stagi- 
rite,°® we must remember that the vagueness of Platonic 
doctrine would be very likely to cause a misapprehension 
of its real meaning in the mind of one who every- 
where sought for fixed and accurately defined concepts. 
The physical part of the system which obliged Plato 
to determine the concept of Matter more accurately, 
and to distinguish the corporeally Unlimited from the 
element of plurality in the Ideas,—was, if we may 
judge from his quotations, chiefly known to Aristotle 
from the Timzus ; and similar and even more striking 
misconstructions of Platonic expressions can be traced 
to him, with regard to many writings that still exist.?? 
He points out himself that Plato described the Great- 


(Phys. ay. 2, 209, b. 38.) In 
Metaph. i. 9, 992, b. 7 he draws 
the inference that if the trepoxn 
and éAAenfis (equivalent to the 
Great-and-Small) are causes of 
motion, the Ideas also must be 
moved. Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
32 (where cf. Bonitz on the text), 
in opposition to Plato, he asks, 
whence the mathematical num- 
bers are derived. If from the 
Great-and-Small, they will be 
identical with the Ideal numbers. 
Phys. iii. 6 end. he concludes that 
if the äreıpov is the comprehensive 
principle in sensible things, kat ev 
Tots vonTols TO peya Kal TO pLKpdy 
Ze. mepiexew Ta vontd. These 
objections and inferences would be 
impossible if Aristotle had not sup- 
posed that the Great-and-Small, 
which is intended to be an element 
of the Ideas, was identical with the 
cause of extent and motion in 
bodies, or if he had known any- 


thing of its distinction from the 
Great-and-Small in mathematical 
numbers. ‘Aristotle could not 
possibly,’ says Stumpf, ‘have 
charged Plato with such a contra- 
diction, as that the matter of the 
Ideas was identical with that of 
sensible things, while the Ideas 
themselves were not in space; still 
less would he have left this con- 
tradiction unnoticed in his eriti- 
cism of the doctrine of Ideas.’ But 
a mere glance shows that he has 
done both ; he has charged Plato 
with the contradiction in question, 
and has made use of it in eriti- 
cising the Ideas. 

% Brandis loc. cit. p. 322; Stall- 
baum in Jahn and Seebode’s Jahrb. 
1842, xxxv. 1, 63. 

87 Cf. my Plat. Stud. p. 200-16, 
an enquiry too little considered by 
the uncompromising partisans of 
Aristotelian accounts of Plato's 
philosophy. 
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and-Small, as the element of Ideas, differently from 


the Matter of the Timzus.% 


Even the defenders of 


Aristotle are forced to admit that he mistook the im- 
port of Plato’s doctrine on several essential points.” 
It is true that Plato’s disciples themselves acknow- 


% Phys. iv. 2; vide notes 39 and 
9. Ino longer appeal to Metaph. 
i. 6, 987 b. 33, as the words there, 
tw tay mpétwy, are too vague in 
their meaning, and Bonitz ad loc. 
has proved that my former refer- 
ence of them to the Ideal numbers 
is unlikely. Probably these words, 
for which no suitable sense can be 
found, are an interpolation. 

% Weisse ad Arist. Phys. p. 448: 
‘It is remarkable that none of his 
followers, not even Aristotle, un- 
derstood the meaning of this theory 
[of the derivation of Ideas], and its 
full signification. Ibid. p. 472 
sqq. the identification of the Great- 
and-Small with space (consequently 
with the öAn of the Timeus) is 
mentioned among Aristotle’s mis- 
understandings. Stallbaum (Jahn’s 
Jahrb. 1842, xxxv. 1, 65 sq.) admits 
that ‘ Aristotle may have mistaken 
the true sense of the Platonic 
doctrines,’ that not unfrequently 
‘he attributes to them a meaning 
which is in direct contradiction to 
Plato’s,’ and particularly that the 
‘objective being’ of the Ideas is 
falsely ‘converted into the tAn and 
to some extent into a material 
substance,’ though at the same 
time it must be conceded ‘that 
Aristotle has not foisted anything 
foreign on Plato, but has actually 
transmitted to us accounts, by 
means of which it becomes possible 
to comprehend and partly fill up 
Plato’s scientific foundation of the 
doctrine of Ideas.’ But is not this 
‘attributing a meaning quite con- 


_ matter.’ 


tradietory to Plato’s true meaning,’ 
foisting something foreign on 
Plato? Stallbaum (p. 64) consoles 
himself with the fact that «Plato 
applied the expression ‘the one 
and the infinite’ to the Ideas as 
well as to sensible things. But 
‘his meaning was indisputably not 
that the content or the matter is 
the same in all and everything.’ 
In the Ideas ‘the infinite is the 
being of the Ideas in their indeter- 
minate state, which is without any 
determined predicate and therefore 
cannot be thought of or known by 
itself particularly ;’ — ‘but with 
sensible things the case is quite 
different ;’—‘for in them the in- 
finite is the unregulated and inde- 
terminate principle of the sensible 
This whole defence 
amounts, as we see, to the fact that 
Aristotle made use of Platonic ex- 
pressions, but probably attributed 
to them a sense completely con- 
tradictory to their real meaning. 
The philological correctness of the 
word is maintained, where the real 
point is its true meaning in the ex- 
position of philosophical opinions. 
Brandis does not go quite so far; 
he concedes, that though Aris- 
totle cannot misunderstand any of 
Plato’s fundamental doctrine, ‘ he 
has failed to notice in his criticism 
the principles and aim of the 
theories, and has regarded their 
mythical dress or complement not 
as such, but as integral parts of 
doctrine.’ This grants nearly all 
that we require. 
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ledged the doctrines attributed to him by Aristotle,!% 
but it is equally true that in so doing they departed 
from true Platonism, and, especially, almost forgot the 
theory of Ideas, confounding it with the Pythagorean 
doctrine of Numbers.!! It is far more unlikely that 
Plato should himself have applied his theory in a way 
that was virtually its destruction, than that his dis- 
ciples, Aristotle among the rest, should, in the same 
manner, and for the same reasons, have departed from 
its original meaning. These reasons lay, on the one 
side, in the obscurity and discontinuity of the Platonic 
doctrine ; and, on the other, in the dogmatic appre- 
hension by his followers of indefinite and often merely 
figurative expressions. With this not only Speusippus 
and Xenocrates, but Aristotle himself, judging from 
his procedure in other cases, may be charged. It is 
quite possible that Plato in his later years may have 
recognised more clearly than at first the gap left by 
his system between the Ideas and Actuality; and he 
may have attempted to fill it up more definitely. He 
may, therefore, have pointed out that even in Ideas 
there is an infinite plurality, and designated this 
plurality by the name of the Unlimited or the Great- 
and-Small. He may have observed that as sensible 
things are ordered according to numerical proportions, 
sn Ideas in a certain sense might be called Numbers. 
He may, further, have derived particular numbers from 


100 Brandis, 1. a. 322. n pirocogia, packdytwy Tav UAAwV 
101 The evidence for this is given xapır avra deiv mpayuarevecdaı, and 
below; as a preliminary I may the expressions of Metaph. xiii. 9, 
merely refer to Metaph. i. 9, 992 1086 a, 2, xiv. 2, 1088 b. 34, 
a. 3: yéyove TH malhuara Tots viv 
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Unity and Plurality, the universal elements of Ideas,'” 


and he may have reduced certain concepts to numbers. 


102 Vide p. 279, 145, 146; and 
note 83 of the present chapter. 

103 Arist. De An.i. 2,404 b. 18: 
in accordance with the principle 
that like is known through like, 
we conclude that the soul must be 
composed out of the elements of 
all things, inasmuch as it could 
not otherwise know everything. 
This was the doctrine of Empe- 
docles; and of Plato in the 
Timeeus : ‘Ouolws de kal Ev Tots mepl 
Pirocodias Acyouevois diwpicOn, 
avTd wey Tb (Gov ef ad’Tis THs TOU 
évds ideas Kal Tov mpdrouv unkovs 
kal mAdrovs Kal Badovs, Ta de BAAG 
duotorpémws, Erı de Kal UAAwS, vod 
bev TO Ev, emiothuny de Ta ÖVo,. 
novax@s yap Ed’ Ev‘ tov BE Tov 
émimedov apidudy ddtav, alcOnow dé 
Thy TOU OTEpEOU* of uev yap Apıduol 
Ta elön aiTa Kal ai dpxal eA€éyovrTo, 
ciot Ö’ ek tay oToıxelwv. kpiveraL 
de Ta mpdyuara Ta uev vo, TAD 
emiorhun, Ta de Sdén TAS alodnaeı‘ 
edn 8 of Apıduol otto T@v mpay- 
pdtwv. Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 
12: GAAd umv ei uexpı THs Sexddos 
6 apiOubs, bomep TIves pact, Tp@ToV 
Mev Taxd Emikelyeı Ta eiön' olov 
ei &orıv n Tpids avTodvOpwmos, Tis 
Eoraı Gpıdubs auröimmos. Still, it 
does not follow that Plato him- 
self or one of his scholars referred 
the Idea of man to the number 
three; this is simply an example 
chosen by Aristotle, to show the 
absurdity of the Platonie identifi- 
cation of Ideasand numbers. Nor 
must we conclude too much from 
the passage of the De Anima. As 
has been already shown, vol. i. 
349, from this and other passages, 
Plato derived the line from the 
number two, superficies from three, 


103 


and body from four. He compares 
reason with unity, knowledge with 
duality, &e., and he therefore calls 
the former the unit and the latter 
the number two, &e., following 
out this Pythagorean symbolism, 
whilst to each act of cognition he 
assigns a higher number, further 
removed from unity, belonging to 
sensible and corporeal things, in 
proportion as the act of cognition 
is further removed from the single 
intuition of the Idea and turns to 
the manifold and corporeal (cf. 
p- 219, 147). Finally he asserts 
that the Idea of living Being (on 
which ef. Tim. 30, c. 39, E 28 c.) 
is composed of the Idea of the unit 
and the Ideas of the corporeal, and 
the rest of living beings ((@« 
is to be supplied with &AAa), each 
in its kind, are composed out of 
corresponding elements. By the 
&AAa (ga we may either under- 
stand actual living beings, or more 
probably (according to Tim. 30, 
c. 39), the Ideas of separate 
living beings comprehended under 
the Idea of the adro(gov. So much 
may be coneluded from the state- 
ment of Aristotie. Everything 
besides is his own addition. We 
cannot therefore assert that Plato 
himself compared reason with 
unity, reflection with duality, &c., 
because he believed the soul capa- 
ble of knowing everything, only if 
it had in itself in the numbers the 
elements of all things. Aristotle 
is the first who propounded that 
theory and combined it with the 
further determination that the 
numbers are the principles of 
things. We must not attribute 
to the statements about the auro- 
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He may, lastly, have ceased to insist upon the difference 
between the world of sense and that of Ideas, side by 
side with the analogy between them. All this would 
be quite possible without belying his main philosophie 
position, and Aristotle may so far have transmitted to 
us his propositions on these subjects with literal cor- 
rectness. But it is incredible that Plato should have 
intended in these propositions to annul the distinction 
between the Unlimited in space, and that plurality 
which is also in the Ideas. If his disciple so under- 
stood them, he must be charged, not indeed with false 
witness as to his master’s words, but with a view of 
them that is too external, too dogmatic, too little 
observant of the spirit and interconnection of the Pla- 


tonic philosophy.! 


We must then abandon the hope of finding in Plato 


(gov the object for which Aristotle 
used it. These seem. rather to 
have sprung from the considera- 
tion, that just as living beings are 
composed of soul and body, there 
must also be in the Idea a some- 
thing corresponding to the soul, 
and a something corresponding to 
the body. Butas Aristotle usually 
looks for the most remote traces of 
every doctrine in his predecessors, 
he recognises the doctrine of the 
soul including all principles in 
itself (as necessary to its universal 
power of cognition), wherever it is 
composed of the most general ele- 
ments of things. (The explana- 
tions of Simplicius, De An. 7 loc. 
cit., and Philoponus, De An. C 2, 
m. sqq., of the passage wepl Wuxijs 
is not from the Aristotelian treatise 
m. ptdocopias, as Simpl. himself 
gives us to understand; still, both 


consider this treatise to be the 
same as that on the Good.)—I can- 
not here enter further into the 
treatise on the Soul, nor the expla- 
nations, somewhat different from _ 
my own, to be found in Trendelen- 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. docetr. 
85 sqq.; in Arist. de an. 220-234) ; 
Brandis (perd. Arist. libr. 48-61 ; 
Rhein. Mus. ii. 1828, 568 sqq.); 
Bonitz (Disputatt. Plat. 79 sqq.); 
Stallbaum (Plat. Parm. 280 sq.); 
Susemihl (Genet. Darst. ii. 543 sq.). 
Cf. my Plat. Stud. 227 sq., 271 
sqq. on the subject ; it is unneces- 
sary here to discuss some varia- 
tions in the present exposition from 
my earlier views. 

104 Amongst others who express 
themselves to this effect are Bonitz 
Arist. Metaph. ii. 94; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. 541 sqq., 550 sqq. ; 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. i. 396. 
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a derivation of the Sensible from the Idea; and this 
is to acknowledge that his system is involved in a con- 
tradietion, inextricable from its own point of view; & 
contradiction already latent in the concept of Ideas, but 
which only at this stage becomes fully apparent. The 
Idea, according to Plato, is to contain all reality, yet at 
the same time there must belong to the phenomenon 
not merely the existence accorded to it by reason of 
the Idea, but, together with this, a kind of existence 
that cannot be derived from the Idea. The Idea is to 
be therefore on the one hand the sole reality, and sub- 
stance of the phemonenon ; on the other, it is to exist 
for itself, it is not to enter into the plurality and 
vicissitude of sensible objects, and not to require the 
latter for its realization. But if the phenomenon is 
not a moment of the Idea itself, if a Being belongs to 
it which is not by reason of the Idea, then the Idea has 
not all Being in itself; and though that which dis- 
tinguishes the phenomenon from it may be defined as 
Non-being, it is not in truth absolute Unreality, other- 
wise it could not have the power of circumscribing the 
Being of the Idea in the phenomenon, and of separat- 
ing it in Divisibility and Becoming. Neither is the 
phenomenon in that case absolutely immanent in the 
Idea, for that which makes it a phenomenon cannot be 
derived from the Idea. Plato, in his original design, 
unmistakeably intended to represent the Idea as the 
sole Reality, and all other Being as a Being contained 
inthe Idea. He was unable, however, to carry out this 
design: in attempting to do so, he comes to the conclu- 
sion that the Idea has in the phenomenon a limit, a 
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something impenetrable, external to itself. The cause 
of this lies in the abstract view of the Idea as an abso- 
lutely existent, self-completed substance, which does 
not require the phenomenon for its realization. In 
excluding the phenomenon from itself, the Idea as such 
receives limits from the phenomenon; the Idea remains 
on one side, the phenomenon on the other, and the pre- 
supposed immanence of both is transformed into their 
dualism and the transcendency of the Idea. Here there 
is certainly a contradiction: the fault, however, does 
not lie in our representation, but in the subject of it. 
It was inevitable that so defective a beginning should 
be refuted by its result; and in acknowledging this con- 
tradiction, we state only the objective matter of fact 
and the internal historical connection; for it was this 
very contradiction by which Aristotle took hold of the 
Platonic principle and developed it into a new form 


of thought.'” 


105 The case, of course, is al- 
tered, if Teichmüller (Stud. z. 
Gesch. d. Begr. 280 sqq.) is right 
in seeing in the above statement 
‘the most striking indirect proof 
of the incorrectness of a view 
which leads to such inextricable 
contradictions.’ He would escape 
this contradiction by representing 
Plato as a pure Pantheist. To use 
Teichmiiller’s own rather infelici- 
tous phraseology, Plato must be 
understood ‘in an Athanasian, not 
an Arian, sense.’ I.e. the Intelligi- 
ble forms only the immanent soul 
of the Becoming, the world is the 
continuous birth of the Deity (who 
is at once its father and son), and 
so the transcendence of the Idea as 
opposed to the phenomenon is en- 


tirely abolished (p. 154-166 sq.). 
Plato’s system is ‘a Pantheistic 
Hylozoism and Monism’ (p. 254). 
We may certainly call for proof of 
such assertions, in the face, not 
only of all previous expositions of 
Platonic philosophy, but of Plato’s 
own enunciations in a contrary 
direction. But Teichmüller scarcely 
seeks to give us one. We can see 
plainly from our investigations, as 
far as they have hitherto gone, that 
there is an element in Plato’s sys- 
tem, which, taken separately, might 
lead to Teichmüller’s position ; but 
we also see that it is counter- 
balanced by another, which pre- 
vents it from becoming dominant. 
If we keep exclusively to the posi- 
tion that things are what they are 
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As with the origin of the world of Sense, so with 
regard to its subsistence. Plato is as little able to 
explain satisfactorily the co-existence of the Idea and 
the phenomenon, as the derivation of the one from the 
other. It is perfectly comprehensible from his point 
of view that the Idea should have room beside the phe- 
nomenon, for no specific reality is to belong to the 
latter, by which the reality of the Idea could be cir- 
cumseribed. But it is, on that very account, all the 
less easy to understand how the phenomenon finds 
room beside the Idea—how an existence can be as- 
eribed to it, if all reality lies in the Idea. Plato here 
summons to his aid the theory of participation : things 
are all that they are only by participating in the 


Idea.!% 


only through the presence of the 
Ideas, Teichmüller’s conclusions 
are unayoidable. If we consider 
that Plato’s doctrine of Ideas arose 
out of the sharp distinetion be- 
tween the Constant and the Chang- 
ing, the immutable Existence and 
the mutable contradietory pheno- 
menon, and that it never enabled 
him to explain the latter from the 
former, we are forced to allowa 
residuum of Reality in things 
not derivable from the Idea; and 
the world of sense appears as a 
second world, with a Reality of its 
own, as opposed to the world of 
Concepts, which latter, according 
to the original view of the doctrine 
of Ideas, is yet the sole Reality. 
The Ideas have passed from being 
the immanent Existence in things 
into something transcendental. It 
is the part of historical investiga- 
tion to grapple with such a contra- 
dietion, but not to remove it by 


But as Aristotle complains,!” he has scarcely 


ignoring one-half of the Platonie 
doctrine. The relation to the world 
assigned by Teichmüller (p. 245 
sqq.) to the Platonic Deity is rather 
attributed by Plato to the World- 
soul. The World-soul is inserted 
between the Ideas and the pheno- 
menal-world, because such a rela- 
tion was unsuitable to the former. 

106 Parm. 129 A, 130 E; Phedo, 
100 C sqq.; Symp. 211 B; Rep.v. 
476 A; Euthyd. 301 A &e. This 
relation is expressed by meradau- 
Bavew, weréxev, webetis, mapovoia, 
kowwvia, 

107 Metaph. i. 6, 987 b, 9: ac- 
cording to Plato the things of sense 
are named after the Ideas (i.e. they 
receive their attributes from them): 
kara uedekıv yap elvaı Ta TOAAG TOV 
ovvwviumv Tots eldeow (the many 
which are synonymous with the 
Ideas exist only through participa- 
tion in the Ideas; ef. Plat. Stud. 
234; Schwegler and Bonitz ad 
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made an attempt to determine that concept accu- 
rately; and in all that he says on the subject, this 
perplexity is clearly to be noted. He refers indeed to 
some of the difficulties involved in the notion of parti- 
cipation, while pointing out the way to solve them ; 1% 
but the main question—how the one essence can com- 
bine with that which is absolutely divided, the perma- 
nent with that which is restlessly changing, the uncon- 
tained in space with the contained, the wholly real 
with the non-existent, to form the unity of the pheno- 
menon, and how they are mutually related in this 
combination—is left unanswered. It is only evident 
that even in his most mature period, however settled 
might be his conviction as to the participation of 
things in Ideas, he could find no adequate formula for 
it.19 [Nor is it any real explanation, to represent the 
Ideas as the patterns which are imitated in pheno- 
mena." ] The objection,'!! that the likeness of the 
copy to the archetype would only be possible by their 


loc.). Thy de uedekıv Tobvoma uövov 
mereßarev‘ of uev yap Ilvdayöpeioı 
nınhoeı TH övra pacly elva THY apt- 
Giuav, TlAdtwy de pebeter, Todvoua 
neraßaAdv. Thy mévTor ye Medekıv 
A chy plunow, hrıs dy eln Tv eidwr, 
aocioav Ev Kowg (mreiw. Ibid. c. 
9, 991 a. 20 (vide p. 266, 112). 

108 Vide supra, p. 316 sq. 

109 Of, Pheedo, 100 D (see pre- 
ceding chapter, note 109). Tim. 
50 C (vide 299, 14): the forms 
which enter into matter bear the 
impress of the Ideas tpdmov TIva 
Svoppacroy Kal Oavuaordy. Ibid. 
51 A: the basis of all determined 
bodies is an eldos &uoppor, mavdexes, 
ueraraußdvov de dmoparard mm TOD 
vonrov—the latter words do not state 


that matter in and by itself is a von- 
Tov in a certain sense, but they are 
to be interpreted in the light of 
50 C. 

110 Theet. 176; Crat. 389 A sq. ; 
Parm. 132 C sqq.; Phedr. 250 A; 
Rep. vi. 500 E; ix. 592 B; Tim. 
28 A sqq., 30 C sqq., 48 E. The 
attributes of things are the copy 
of the Ideas, and so far, Plato says, 
(Tim. 50 C, 51 B), the corporeal 
admits in itself the wıunuara of the 
Ideas; and, asthe things themselves 
thereby become like the Ideas, they 
can be direetly ealled imitations of 
them (wıunuare), as Tim. 49 A; 
ef. 30 C. 

11 Parm. loe. cit. 
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common participation in an Idea separate from them 
both, is easily eine the question of Aris- 
totle !!3 as to the efficient Cause which imitates things 
from Ideas is much more serious. | Here Plato, as far 
as his philosophic concepts are concerned, leaves us 
entirely at fault ; in place of scientific explanation, we 
have the popular notion of the Framer of the world, 
who fashions Matter like a human artist, only with the 
wondrous might of a God. According to Plato, the 
Ideas are indeed the archetypes of material things, but 
they are at the same time their essence and their 
reality. Things are only copied from Ideas in so far 
as they participate in them. Consequently, if their 
participation in Ideas remains unexplained, this want 
cannot be supplied by what is said of their being 
imitated from the Idea. So far then as the things of 
sense are the manifestation and copy of the Idea, they 
must be determined by the Idea; so far as they have 
in Matter a specific principle in themselves, they are 
at the same time determined by Necessity; for though 
the world is the work of Reason,!!* it cannot be denied 


that in its origin there was, side by side with Reason, _,. 


another blindly acting cause; and even the Greater 
could not make his work absolutely perfect, but only 
as good as was permitted by the nature of the Finite.!” 


"2 Vide supra, p. 317 sq. 

3 Vide p. 266, 112. 

"4 Cf., besides the following note, 
Soph. 235 Csq.; Phileb. 28 C sqq.; 
Laws, x. 897 B sqq., and supra, 
preceding chapter, notes 111, 158, 
171. 

"5 Tim. 48 A (vide supra, note 
6). 46 Ü: radr’ ob navra Eorı THY 


tvvaitiwy, ois Oeds Ömnperodcı Xpij- 
TOL THY TOU Apiortov Kuta Td Övvarov 
(this has occurred p. 30 A) idéay 
amoTteA@y. 46 E: Aekrea pev ap- 
pérepa Ta THY altı@v yévn, Xwpls 
de boa weTa vod kaA@v Kal aryabdv 
Snutovpyol kal doo povwheioa ppov- 
hoews Tb TuXdY UTaxTov ExdoTOTE 


ekepyalovraı, 56 C, &e. ; vide fol- 


| 
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Reason has no higher law in its working than the Idea 
of the Good, that highest Idea from which all others 
arise, and by which they are ruled: material things, 
as the work of Reason, must be explained from the Idea 
of the Good, that is, teleologically. That in them 
which resists this explanation, is to be regarded as the 
product of mechanical causes — the work of natural 
necessity. These two kinds of causes are in no way 
to be compared: the specific and essential grounds of 
material things are final causes; the physical grounds 


lowing note. Cf. further the quo- 
tations in the last chapter, and 
Polit. 273 C (rd Tis marmas avap- 
poortas mä0os, which by its growth 
in the world left to itself, intro- 
duces a continual decrease of the 
good,,and an increase of the bad, 
and would bring the world to dis- 
solution if it were not for the in- 
terference of the divinity in the 
ämeıpos tomos THs avouodTnTos). It 
will be shown later on how this 
gives rise to a bad World-soul in 
the Laws. Still, Plutarch’s opinion 
(Procreat. Anim. in Tim. © 5 sqq.), 
which is followed byStallbaum, Plat. 
Polit. 100; Martin, Etudes i. 355, 
369,and Ueberweg, Rhein. Mus. ix. 
76, 79, viz. that Plato in the earlier 
writings derived the bad and evil 
from this and not from matter, is 
not correct, even if, with Stalibaum 
the one World-soul, quem rerum 
divinarum invasit incuria, is put in 
the place of the bad World-soul. 
The Politicus, 269 D sq., derives the 
confused condition of the world 
from the nature of the corporeal ; 
and again, 273 B, we find: rov- 
wv de (the declension from com- 
pleteness in the world) aur® rd 
Owuoroeides THS TuyKpdcews alrıov, 
TOTHS marc. more Hiaews kivT poor, 


Bri WOAATS Hy nerexov arakias amply 
eis Toy viv koouov Adıreodaı. The 
Timeus makes no mention of a 
bad World-soul; but (46 E) we 
find express mention of the corpo- 
real (47 E), matter and material 
causes are spoken of as ra 8V avay- 
Kns yıyvöneva, TO THS mAavwuerns 
eldos aitias; 52 D sq., to matter 
are ascribed heterogeneous powers 
and an unregulated motion, before 
the formation of the world; where- 
as from the soul are derived only 
order and proportion. The visible, 
to which the soul (ace. to 37 A) 
does not belong, is represented as 
ordered by God; the soul as the 
cause of regulated movement is 
formed not from an older unregu- 
lated soul, but from the Ideal and 
corporeal substance. Pheedr. 245 
D sq.: the world directing soul, 
not the unregulated, is unbecome. 
It is therefore no misunderstanding 
of Plato’s doctrine when Arist. 
Phys. i. 9, 192 a. 15, speaks of its 
kakomoıdv with reference to the 
Platonic matter, and Eudemus (ace. 
to Plat. loc. cit. 7, 3) accuses Plato 
of calling the same principle at one 
time phtnp kal rıdnvn,and at another 
representing it as aitla Kat a&px) 
kar@v. Cf. Steinhart, vi. 95. 
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are to be considered as merely concurrent causes, or, 
more precisely, means to Reason that is working to an 


end.® 


altogether obedient instruments of Reason. 


But still they are not so powerless as to be 


We have 


already seen that Matter in spite of its Non-being, 


hinders and disfigures the 


Idea in the phenomenon ; 


here, Plato speaks of a resistance of Necessity to Reason 
—a resistance which yields only partially to the per- 


16 Pheedo, 96 A sqq. (cf. p. 10, 
18), Socrates blames the Physicists, 
particularly Anaxagoras, because 
they wish to explain all things 
merely out of air, ether, wind, 
water, and the Tike. instead of de- 
monstrating their proper reason 
teleologically ; for if Mind (vovs) 
is the creator of the world, it 
must have arranged everything in 
the best possible. way: ex 5) Tov 
Adyou Tobrov ovdéy HAAO okomeiv 
mpoohkeıv avOpdmm . . . aA N To 
&pıorov kal rö BéATiotov. Having 
learnt Anaxagoras’ doctrine of vovs, 
he hoped that with regard to the 
formation of the earth, for instance, 
and all other points, he would 
emekdinyjoecba Tv aitiay Kal THY 
aydyKny, Adyovra TO dueıvov Kal 
bt abrhv Aueıwov Fv Toiabrnv elval 

. kal el wot Ta’Ta Amobalvorto 
Tapeckevaouny ws oukerı moßeTöue- 
vos aitias &AXo eldos, &c. In this 
expectation, however, he was en- 
tirely deceived; Anaxagoras, like 
allthe rest, spoke merely of phy- 
sical, not final, causes. This pro- 
cedure, however, is no better than 
if one were to say, ‘Socrates acts in 
all things reasonably,’ and then 
mentioned his sinews and bones as 
the reason of his acts. GAA’ alrıa 
uev Te Toıaura kakeıv Alay Aromov‘ 
ei 5€ Tus A€you Örı üvev TOV ToLaDra 
éxew. . . ovK by olds T’ Fv rove 

Z 


7a Ödkavrd por, &AnNON &v Aé€yor* 
uevroı 51a Tavra mod & Tow 

ravra vo Mpartw, GAN ov TH 

BeAriotov aipécet, MOAAN dp 

paxpa pabuula «ln Tov. Adyou. Td 
yap um SierdéoOa oidy T’ eiva Ort 
&AAo mey TI eote TO altioy TA byTt, 
&AAo & exeivo &vev od 7d alrıov ovK 
&y nor’ etn alrıov, &c. (cf. p. 262, 
109). Tim. 46 C (vide preceding 
note). 46 D: roy de vow kal emorh- 
ums €paoTi avayKn Tas Tis Eubpo- 
vos ptvaews aitias mpotas peradid- 
Kew, Boa de bm AAAwv pev Kivov- 
uevwv Erepa GE ek avdryKns Kkıvobvrwv 
ybyvoyrau, devtépas, &e. (preceding 
note). 48 A (vide p. 227, 8), 68 E (at 
the end of the review of the phy- 
sical distinctions and causes of 
things): TOUTO, ‚5 nayra TOTE TAUTH 
meduköra ef avarykns 6 TOU KaAALoTOU 
TE Kal aplotou Önuiovpyds Ev Tots Yı- 
yvouevois mapeAdußavev .. . xpd» 
uevos wev Tais wep Tadra alriaıs 
brnpetovoas, Td de eb TeKTALVdMEVES 
Ev TAL Tots yryvopéevols autos" 81d 
5 xpn dv’ aitias eidn dtoplleobar, Td 
Mev dvaykatov, Td de Oeioy, Kal To 
bev Oetov Ev Grace (mreiv krhoews 
eveka evdaluovos Blov, Ka’ dcov 7- 
pav h blaıs evdéxera, Td de avay- 
Kaiov éxelywy xapıv, Aoyılöuevov, ws 
dvev ToUTwy ov SuvaTa a’Ta Ekeiva, 
ep’ ois amovödlouev, növa karavoeiv 
ovd’ ad Aaßeiv odd BAAwS Tws HETA- 
oXELY, 

2 
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suasion of Reason, and so prevented the Creator from 
producing a thoroughly perfect work.” In the same 
way, as we shall presently find,!!® it is the body which 
hinders man from pure knowledge, which calls forth in 
him evil desires, and moral disorder of every kind. 
Aristotle, indeed, plainly says that Plato held Matter 
as the cause of evil.!!9 To comprehend both causes in 
one—to recognise in natural Necessity the proper work 
of Reason, and the positive medium (not merely the 
limitation and negative condition) of its working—is 
impossible to him, in this dualism.!2 But his tele- 
ology preserves in the main the external character of 
the Socratic view of Nature, though the end of Nature 
is no longer exclusively the welfare of men, but the 
Good, Beauty, Proportion, and Order.!2! The natural 
world and the forces of Nature are thus related to 


17 Tim. 48 A (supra, p. 227, 
8). Ibid. 56 C (on the forma- 
tion of the elements): «al 5% kal 
Tb T@V avadoyiav ... Toy Oedr, 
Orn mep n THS Avdykns Ekovoa ei- 
odelod, Te dos bmeike, TaUTN mavrn 
5” arpıBelas Amorereodeio@v br’ 
avrod Euvnpudodaı Tavra dvd Aöyov. 
Cf. Theophr. Metaph. 33 (vol. 1. 
314, 3). 

118 Pp. 227, 241 sq. 

119 Metaph. i. 6, end, it is said 
of Plato, Erı de Thy Tod ed Kal To- 
KaK@s aitiay Tots oroıxeloıs (the 
unit and matter) arédwxev Exaré- 
pots Ekarepav, and Phys.i. 9, 192 a. 
14 Aristotle, as already remarked, 
speaks in Plato’s sense of the kako- 
moıbv of matter. 

120 Cf., also, Rep. ii. 879 C: ovd’ 
Bpa, Av 8 eye, 6 eds, ered} ayadds, 
mavtwy dy ein altos, ws of moAAol 


* 


Aeyovoıv, GAN’ OAlywv péev Tots av- 
Opw@mois altos, TOAA@Y BE dvalrıos‘ 
TOAAG yap éAdtTw Tayaba Tov 
kakav tiv: Kal Tay uev ayabav 
ovdéva &AAOv alrıareov TaY de KaKav 
AN arta dei (mreiv ra alrıa (by 
which primarily, though not exclu- 
sively, the human will is to be un- 
derstood). Polit. 273 D: cutxpa 
bev Taya0a, WoAAHY de Thy T@V Ev- 
aytiwy Kpacw Emeykepavvuuevos (6 
kéouos). Theet. 176 A (infra, 
chap. x. note 6). 

121 Of. Phileb. 28 C eg, Ss 
sqq., 64 © sqq.; Pheedo, loc. cit., 
Tim. 29 E sq. In other passages 
the reference to the interests of 
mankind comes forward more 
strongly; particularly in the last 
part of the Timeus, the contents 
of which naturally lead us to ex- 
pect this. 
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consequences external to themselves :!?? hence there was 
a special necessity that Plato should here use not only 
personification, but mythical language, with regard to 
efficient causes. Aristotle was the first to conceive 
the notion of inner activity working to an end; and 
even he leaves much to be desired in his scientific view 
of this activity, and still more in its application. 
Although, however, Plato did not succeed in over- 
coming the dualism of the idea and the phenomenon, 
he yet attempts, while presupposing this dualism, to 
point out the middle terms by means of which the Idea 
and the phenomenon are combined. And this he per- 
ceives in mathematical proportions, or the World- 
soul. 
III. The World-soul.! As God desired that the 
world should be framed in the best possible manner, 


says the Timeus,'** He considered that nothing unin-. 


telligent, taken as a whole, could ever be better than 
the intelligent; and that intelligence (vods) could not 
exist in anything which was devoid of soul. 
reason He put the intelligence of the world into a soul, 


For this. 


122 Cf. on this the quotations in 
note 116, particularly Phedo, 98 
B sqq. 

123 Böckh, On the formation of 
the World-soul in the Timeus; 
Daub and Creuzer’s Studien, iii. 
34 sqq. (now Kl. Schr.iii. 109 sqq.) ; 
Enquiry into Plato’s Cosmic Sys- 
tem (1852), p. 18 sq.; Brandis, De 
perd. Arist. libr. 64, Rhein. Mus. 
11. 1828, p. 579; Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. 
a. 361 sqq. ; Stallbaum, Schola crit. 
et hist. sup. loco Tim. 1837; 
Plat. Tim, p. 134 sqq.; Ritter ii. 


365 sq. 396; Trendl. Plat. de id, 
et num. doctr. 52, 95; Bonitz, Dis- 
putatt. Plat. 47 sqq.; Martin 
Etudes, i. 346 sqq.; Ueberweg, 
Ueber die plat. Weltseele, Rhein. 
Mus. f. Phil. ix. 37 sqq.; Steinhart, 
Pl. WW. vi. 94-104; Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. il. 352 sq.; Philolo- 
gus,ii. Supplementbl. (1863), p. 219 
sqq.; Wohlstein, Mat. und Welt- 
seele, Marb. 1863; Wohlrab, Quid 
Pl. de An. mundi elementis docue- 
rit, Dresd. 1872. 

124 30 B; cf. supra, p. 228, 171. 
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and the soul in the world as into abody. He prepared 
the soul as follows. Before He had formed the corporeal 
elements, He compounded out of the indivisible and 
self-identical substance and also out of the divisible and 
corporeal, a third nature intermediate between them. 
Having mingled in this substance the Same and the 
Other, he divided the whole according to the cardinal 





a 
numbers of the harmonic and astronomical systems, J 


125 35 A: THs dmeplorou Kal del 
Kata tTabTa éxovons ovoias Kal THs 
av mepl TA THuaTA Yyryvowevns jept- 
ors Tplrov EE aupoty Ev wéow Euve- 
kepdoaro oVolas eldos TNS TE TAVTOD 
guoews ad |mepı] Kal THs Oarépou, 
Kal KaTa Tatra tvvéotynoer Ev uéow 
TOD TE GMEpovs aUT@Y Kal TOU Kata 
Th THMATA uepıoTod. Kai Tpia PaBav 
avTa byTA TUVEKEpATATO eis ulav Tay- 
ra ideav, Thy Oarépov plow SvouK- 
Tov ovcay eis TavToy kvvapudoTTwv 
Bia wryvds de wera THs ovolas Kal 
Er Tpl@y moımaduevos ev, TaAW BAoV 
TovTO molpas Boas mpooMKe ÖLeveiuer, 
Eraotnv de Ex Te TaVTOU Kal Barepou 
Kal THs ovolas neurynevnv, &c. In 
the interpretation suggested in the 
text, I have gone on the lately 
universal supposition that the un- 
Meaning mepı, here enclosed in 
brackets, is to be struck out. On 
the other hand, I believe that we 
must retain the ad before it, which 
Stallbaum ad loc. changes into dv, 
and Bonitz, Hermann (in his edi- 
tion), and Susemihl agree in wish- 
ing to remove, not merely because 
this is the easiest explanation of 
the insertion of mép: (from the pre- 
ceding ad zept), but because the 
separation of the tavrdy and Odre- 
pov from the auepıorov and the 
nepiordv, thus expressed is really 
Platonic. Although the ravröv is 





{<9 p. st 
connected with the Divided, and 
the @drepov with the Undivided, 
they in no way coincide ; both 
pairs of concepts have a separate 
import, and in their combination 
give two classifications which cross 
each other. The tavrdv and Hare- 
pov both oceur in the Indivisible 
and the Divisible, in the Idea and 
the Corporeal, and are found in 
intellectual as well as sensible 
knowledge (Tim. 37 A sq.; Soph. 
255 C sqq., vide pp. 250, 278). 
The soul is indebted to the aue- 
piotov for its power of knowing 
the Ideal, to the wepiordy for its 
power of knowing the sensible, to 
the ravrdv for its ability to conceive 
(in sensible and Ideal alike) the 
relation of identity, to the Odrepov 
for its ability (equally in both) to 
conceive the relation of difference 
(see on this point Tim. loe. cit. to- 
gether with the elucidation of the 
passage later on in this chapter. 
Sensible perception is here repre- 
sented as proceeding from the kvk- 
Aos darepov, thought from the v«- 
Aos TavTov ; but this does not prove 
that the Bdrepoy is identical with 
the alo@nröv, and the ravrov with 
the vonröv; the circle of the ravrov 
is, according to p. 36 C, that in 
which the fixed stars move, the 
circle of the @arepov, with its seven- 
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and formed from the entire compound, by a longitu- 
dinal bisection, the circle of the heaven of fixed stars, 
and that of the planets.!?® 

In this representation the mythical and imaginative 
element is at once apparent. The division and spread- 
ing out of the World-soul in space, prior to the forma- 
tion of the corporeal; its origin from a chemical 
admixture, the entirely material treatment even of the 
Immaterial, can never have been seriously intended by 
Plato; otherwise he would deserve all the censure, 


fold divisions, that in which the 
planets move. Each of these cir- 
cles, however, according to 35 B, 
ef. note 137, is composed in all 
its parts out of the ravrdv, the 
Odrepov, and ovcla). In order to 
express this different import of the 
two pairs, Plato keeps them apart 
in his exposition. Ueberweg cor- 
rectly points out, p. 41 sq., that 
the substance of the World-soul is 
formed by a kind of chemical mix- 
ture out of the auepıarov and the 
Mepiordv; both are completely 
blended and no longer appear in it 
separately. The ravröv and @dre- 
pov do appear separately, both ac- 
cording to the passage before us,and 
37 A. Only these two are men- 
tioned as parts of the World-soul, 
together with ovata, the Indivisible 
and the Divisible are merely ele- 
ments of ovola. (Cf. Martin, i. 
358 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 243; on 
the other hand, Susemihl, Wohlrab, 
and others consider with Böckh that 
the tavrdv and @drepoy are identi- 
eal in signification with the pepi- 
oröv and Gpépiorov.) The genitives 
Tijs Aueplorov—uepioräs appear to 
me to depend on the following ev 
ueop; the genitive ris re TavTod 


guo., &c. on e&: so that the sense 
is: Between the divisible and indi- 
visible substance he mixed a third, 
composed out of the two, and fur- 
ther also (ad) composed out of the 
nature of the tavrdy and Odrepor, 
and formed it so as to stand mid- 
way between the indivisible part 
of them, and the part which can be 
divided in bodies. Instead of rod 
Te Guepous avTay Steinhart loc. cit. 
would read, with Proclus in Tim. 
187 E, tov Te Anepuvs avrov; but 
in the present passage Plato had no 
occasion to speak of the Indivisible 
ka’ abrd. Wohlrab, p. 10, on the 
other hand, would refer the avrod 
to the rpirov ovatas eidos ; but it 
is hard to see how this could be 
placed between the duepes and the 
aepıordv in it, consequently between 
its own elements, Susemihl’s conjec- 
ture (Philol. Anzeiger, v. 672), that 
abr@v is to be changed into aurd, is 
more likely. I cannot here enter 
more fully into the various inter- 
pretations of the present passage, 
given most fully by Susemihl in 
the Philologus, and by Wohlrab. 

126 Further details on this point, 
p/ 212. 
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which Aristotle,!2” strangely mistaking the mythical 
form, casts upon this portion of the Timeus. With 
regard to his real scientific views, it is first of all undis- 
puted (and the Timzus places it beyond a doubt) that 
he held the cosmos to be a living creature, and attributed 
to it not only a soul, but the most perfect and most 
intelligent soul. This conviction partly resulted from 
the universal consideration of the relations between the 


soul and the body—partly from the particular contem- _ 


plation of nature and the human mind. If God created 
a world, He must have made it as perfect as possible, 


and this perfection must belong to the Universe which 


contains in itself all essential natures, in greater measure 
than to any of its parts.'”® But the intelligent is always 
more perfect than the unintelligent, and intelligence 
cannot dwell in any being, except by means of a soul. 
If, therefore, the world is the most perfect of all created 
beings, it must, as possessing the most perfect intelli- 
gence, possess also the most perfect soul.!?? / All that i 

moved by another must be preceded by a Self-moved ; 
this alone is the beginning of motion. But all the 
corporeal is moved by another, the soul on the contrary 
is nothing else than the self-moving motion.° The 
soul is consequently prior to the body; and that which 
belongs to the soul is prior to the corporeal. Reason 
and art are older than that which is generally called 
nature ; and this name itself is in truth far more applic- 
able to the soul than to the body. The same must also 


127 De An. i, 2, 406 b. 25 sqq. 129 Vide p. 238, 171. 
13 ‘Tim, 20 A, © sq. 87 A, 92 130 7 Övvaueın avTh abrhy kıveiv 
end. klynois. Laws, 896 A, 
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hold good with regard to the Cosmos. In this also, 
the soul must be the first and governing principle; 
the body the secondary and subservient."'{ Or if we 
consider more particularly the constitution of the uni- 
verse, there is shown in its whole economy, such a 
comprehensive adaptation of means to ends, and, 
especially in the motion of the stars, such an admirable 
regularity, that it is impossible to doubt the Reason 
and wisdom that rule init. But where, except in the 
soul of the world, can this Reason have its dwelling ? 1%? 
The same universal mind or reason proclaims itself, 
lastly, in our own spirit: for just as there is nothing in 
our body which is not derived from the body of the 
world, so says Plato (with Socrates),'®? there could be in 
us no soul, if there were none in the universe. And as 
the corporeal elements in the universe are incomparably 
more glorious, mighty, and perfect than in our body, so 
must the soul of the world proportionately transcend 
our soul in perfection.'™ 
World-soul is necessary, because only through it can 


Reason impart itself t0 the corporeal; it is the indis- __ 


_  pensable intermediate principle between the Idea and 


131 Laws, x. 891 E-896 E. The speoßurepav Yuxnv odpatos os 


In a word, therefore, the 


leading idea of this proof has, how- 
ever, been already expressed in the 
Phadrus, 245 C: udvov 8) Td aurb 
kıvodv (the suul), &re ovk dmoAeimov 
Eaurd, od more Afyeı Kıvoluevov, 
GAAG Kal Tots BAAos boa kıveitaı 
ToUTO FHYN Kal üpxn Kwhoews. Cf. 
Crat. 400 A; Tim. 34 B: God did 
not form the soul after the body; 
ob yap by Upxecba mpcaBirepoy bird 
vewrepov Euvepkas elavev . .. 6 8 
kal yevéoe: Kal Apern mpotépay Kal 


deomdriv Kad Apkovoav apkouevov Euv- 
EOTNTATO. 

182 Phileb. 30 A sqq. (p. 264, 
111). So, 28 D sq., the stars and 
their motions were appealed to, to 
prove that not chance, but reason 
and intellect govern the world. Cf. 
Tim. 47 A sqq.; Soph. 265 C sq. ; 
Laws, x. 897 B sqq. 

138 Vide part i. p. 147, 1. 

134 Phileb. 29 A sqq., and supra, 
loc, cit. 


bt Fe 
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the phenomenon. [As such, it is, on the one side, the 
ause of all regulated motion, and of all the configu- 
ration thence proceeding ; on the other it is the source 
of all spiritual life and especially of all knowledge, for 
knowledge, according to Plato, is that which distin- 
guishes man from the beasts.?®” These are the points 


‘ of view from which he starts in his description of the 


World-soul. It is compounded of the indivisible and 
of the divisible essence; that is to say, it combines the 
sole Idea with the sensible phenomenon, by uniting in 
itself the specific qualities of both. It is incorporeal, 
like the Idea; but is at the same time, related to the 
corporeal; it stands over against the unlimited Multi- 
plicity of phenomena as its ideal Unity: against its 
lawless vicissitude as the permanent element which 


introduces into it fixed proportion and law. 


1% Cf. Pheedr, 249 B. 

36 Tim. 35 A, Plato says dis- 
tinctly that the ovcia auépioros de- 
notes the Ideal, the ovola uepiorn 
the Corporeal ; while he repeatedly 
calls the latter mepl Ta camara 
peptory, and describes the former 
just as he previously, 27 D, de- 
scribed the Ideas (there: del kar& 
TaUTa exovons ovolas; here: del 
kara ravTa bv). It does not fol- 
low that the Ideas as such, and 
sensible things as such, are in the 
World-soul; Plato simply says 
that the substance of the World- 
soul is a mixture of the sensible 
and the Ideal substance. The sub- 
stance of the sensible and the Ideal 
is something different from the in- 
dividual Ideas, and the individual 
sensible things (cf. Ueberweg, p. 
54 sq.); it signifies (as Simpl. De 


But it is 


An. 6b. o. rightly remarks) merely 
the vonrds and ais@nrbs Spos, the 
Yyevika groLXeia TOV SyTos, the ele- 
ment of the Ideal and the Sensible, 
the universal essence of it. After 
the deduction of figurative ex- 
pressions (as Simpl. loc. cit. 72 
b. o. virtually acknowledges), the 
general result is that the soul 
stands midway between Sensible 
and Ideal, and partakes in both. 
Plato speaks of a participation of 
the soul in the Idea. In the 
Pheedo, 105 B sqq., et seepius, Mar- 
tin, 1. 355 sqq. explains the wepiordv 
as the un-ordered soul; the auepı- 
otov as the vods which. emanates 
from God. The former supposi- 
tion has been already refuted, note 
115; the idea of an emanation is 
quite un-Platonic. 
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not, like the Idea, altogether outside this multiplicity ; 
being involved, as the Soul of the body, in space, and as 
the primary cause of motion, in vieissitude The union 
ofthe Same and the Other with this substance of Soul 
has reference to the combination of uniformity and 
change in the motion of the heavenly bodies ;'# of 
comparision and difference in knowledge.'®® In the 
revolution of the heaven of fixed stars, and in the 
rational cognition, the element of the Same predomi- 
nates; in the movement of the planets and in the 
sensuous notion that of the other. We must not, how- 
ever, restrict any of these phenomena to either of these 
two elements, nor must we in this half allegorical 
delineation seek a complete and developed system, or 
be too anxious and precise about its connection with 


other theoretic determinations.!°9 


137 36 C, the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars is as- 
signed (érephuioerv) to the tavroy, 
that of the planets to the @drepov. 
Plato, however, cannot mean that 
in the former there is no mutabi- 
lity, and in the latter no fixedness. 
Without mutability no motion at 
all, without fixedness no regulated 
motion is imaginable ; but (Soph. 
255 B), both these qualities are at- 
tributed to motion, and the Politi- 
cus, 269 D indicates the element of 
mutability in the motion of the 
universe; while(Tim. 35 B), in the 
division of the World-soul it is ex- 
pressly remarked that each of its 
parts is composed out of obaia, rav- 
tov, and Odrepov; and (37 A sq.), 
the knowledge both of Identity and 
Difference is ascribed to the circle of 
the raitdy and that of the @drepov 
alike. The meaning is that in the 


The division of the 


sphere of the fixed stars the rairoy, 
in that of the planets the @drepoy, is 
predominant, as Plut. 24, 6 says. 

138 37 A sqq. 

139 Ancient and modern commen- 
tators have combined the raurov 
and Odrepov of the Timeeus in dif- 
ferent ways with the other well- 
known principles of the Platonic 
system. Modern interpreters usu- 
ally presuppose the identity of the 
TavToyv with the auepıorov, and of 
the darepov with the pepordy, 
Ritter, especially (ii. 366, 396), un- 
derstands the Ideal by the ravrov, 
and the Material by the @drepoy ; 
so too, Stallbaum (Plat. Tim. 136 
sq.)—who compares the former with 
the Finite, the latter with the 
Infinite—and most of the com- 
mentators. Tennemann (Plat. Phil. 
iii. 66) understands Unity and 
Plurality or Mutability; Bockh 
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soul as to its whole substance, according to the relations 
of the harmonic and astronomical systems,“°? implies 


(loc. cit. 34 sqq.; ef. Cosmic system 
of Pl. p. 19), Unity and the inde- 
finite duad, which is more Platon- 
jc, instead of the duad ; Trendelen- 
burg (Plat. de id. et num. doctr. 
95), Ueberweg (54 sq.), and appa- 
rently Brandis (Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. 
a. 366), would say the Infinite or 
the Great and Small. I cannot 
agree unconditionally with the lat- 
ter explanations of the mepioroy 
and the duepiorov. The mixture 
of these two elementary principles 
must clearly represent the soul as 
something midway between the 
Ideas and sensible things. But this 
is not favoured either by the theory 
that it is composed out of Unity 
and Duality, or the theory that it 
is composed out of the Unit and 
the Infinite. Unity and Duality 
are merely the elements of number 
(according to the later form of the 
doctrine, of ideal, as well as mathe- 
matical number); the Unit and the 
Infinite, conversely, must exist in 
everything, Sensibleand Ideal alike. 
Ueberweg’s expedient, of supposing 
a threefold Unit, and a threefold 
Infinite (of which only the second 
the mathematical unit and the 
mathematical or, more accurately, 
the spatial infinite are to be taken 
as elements of the world-soul), has 
been already refuted, p. 327 sq. My 
own view is that the äuepıorov 
denotes the Ideal, the pepiordv the 
Corporeal. To say that these two 
are in all things (as Plut. ce. 3, 3; 
and Martin, i. 379, object) is only 
correct if we include the soul, by 
means of which the Sensible parti- 
cipates in the Idea, in our reckon- 
ing. It has been already proved, 
p- 343, that the raurdv and Odrepoy 


do not coincide with the Auepıorov 
and the weprordy, And the Greek 
interpreters as a rule (Procl. Tim. 
187 C, says not all), distinguish the 
two, e.g. Xenocrates and Crantor 
ap. Plut. ec. 1-3; Proclus 181 C 
sqq., 187 A sqq.; Simpl. de an. 6 
b. u.; Philop. De an. C 2, D 7; 
Tim. Locr. 95 E (the details of 
these explanations are to be found 
in the passages themselves and in 
Martin, i. 371 sqq.: Steinhart vi. 
243). Plutarch too, ec. 25, 3, 
agrees in distinguishing them ; by 
the wepiordy, however, he under- 
stands (c. 6)—as does Martin, i, 
355 sq., not matter, but the ordered 
soul, which even before the forma- 
tion of the world, moved the Ma- 
terial, and became the World-soul 
through its association with Reason 
(the auepıorov: cf. note 115). Ti- 
meeus of Locri (96 A) makes two 
motive powers out of the ravrov 
and @arepoy by an arbitrary limita- 
tion of their meaning. The sup- 
positions of Brandis in the two 
older treatises, that the Great-and- 
Small is meant by the pepiordy 
and dmépiorov, or the taitdy and 
Odrepoy, and the kindred theory of 
Stallbaum, sup. loco Tim. p. 6 sqq., 
who would understand the indefi- 
nite duad or (sic) ‘the Ideal and 
the corporeally Infinite,’ have been 
refuted by Bonitz, p. 53; those 
of Herbart (Emil. in die Phil. 
W. i. 251), and Bonitz (p. 68 sqq. 
and cf. Martin, i. 358 sqq.), viz. that 
the soul is composed out of the 
Ideas of Identity, Difference, and 
Being, by Ueberweg, pp. 46-54. 
Even Plutarch, e. 23, shows that 
the soul is not an Idea. 

14 Tim. 35 B-36 B; Böckh loc. 
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that the soul comprehends all proportion and measure 
primarily in itself: it is wholly number and harmony, 


cit. pp. 43-81 (ef. metr. Pind. 203 
sqq-), following Crantor, Eudoxus 
and Plutarch, gives an exhaustive 
elucidation of this passage, and a 
catalogue of the ancient interpreters 
as far as they are known to us. All 
the moderns follow his example, e.g. 
Stallbaum ad loc.; Brandis, 1. 457 
sqq-; ii. a. 363 sq. ; Martin, i. 383 
sqq.; ii. 35 sq. ; Müller, in his re- 
view, p. 263 sqq.; Steinhart, vi. 
99 sqq. ; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 
357 sqq., and others, though not all 


with equal understanding. Briefly, » 


Plato represents the collective 
World-soul as divided into seven 
parts, which stand to one another 
as 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 8, 27, that is to say 
the twoand three follow unity, and 
then the squares and cubes of two 
and three. Both these series of 
numbers, that progressing in the 
proportion of 1: 2, and that in the 
proportion of 1:3 (the SimAdo.a 
and tpimAdcia Siacthuara), are 
then further completed in such a 
way that between each two terms of 
the system two means are inserted, 
an arithmetical and a harmonic; 
i.e. one which is greater by the 
same number as that by which it 
is less than the larger term; and 
one such that its difference from 
the smaller divided by the smaller 
equals its difference from the larger 
divided by the larger (ef. vol. i. 
348, 3). If this requirement is satis- 
fied, and the smallest number put as 
unity, which will allow the expres- 
sion of the rest of the series in 
whole numbers, we get the follow- 
ing scheme. (The second number 
of each series gives the harmonic, 
the third the arithmetical mean.) 
(A) For the dimAdoıa d:ac7Thpara : 


Proportion of— 
1:2) 384 512 576 768 
2:4) 768 1024 1152 1536 
4:8) 1536 2048 2304 3072; 
(B) for the rpımAdoıa diaornnara: 
Proportion of— 

1:3) 384 576 768 1152 
3:9) 1152 1728 2304 3456 
9:27) 3456 5184 6912 10368. 
According to this scheme, in the 
series of the dimAdo.a Siacrhuara, 
the first of the four numbers of 
each series stands to the second 
(e.g. 384 : 512), and the third to 
the fourth (576 : 768) as 3: 4; the 
second to the third (512 : 576) as 
8:9. In the series of the rpı- 
mAdoıa Siaothuara, the first stands 
to the second (384 : 576), and the 
third to the fourth (768: 1152) as 
2:3; the second to the third 
(576 : 768) as 3:4. Hence (Tim. 
36 A sq.‘ arise the proportions 
2:3,3:4,8:9. The first two of 
these fill up the tpimAdcia, the 
second and third the dm@Adota 
diacthuata. If we try to reduce 
the proportion 3 : 4 to the propor- 
tion 8 : 9, which serves to complete 
it, we find our progress arrested ; 
but if we advance from the number 
384 in the proportion of 8 : 9, we 
get the numbers 432 =2 x 384, and 
486 =2x 432; for the remainder, 
instead of the proportion 8: 9, we 
get only 456 : 512=243 : 256. The 
same holds good of the resolution 
of the proportion 2 : 3 through the 
proportion 8:9; 2:3 is greater 
than 3:4 by the interval 8:9, 
All the proportions depending on 
the fundamental proportion 2:3 
and 3: 4 can be resolved into the 
two proportions 8:9 and 243 : 256. 
If this process be applied to the 
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and from it spring all numerical definition and all 
harmony in the world: for with Plato, as with the 


whole of the numbers in the above 
scheme, we get the following re- 
sults :-— 


384) 8:9 2048 } 256 : 2738 
432 2187 
u 8:9 Ae 43 : 256 
} 243 : 256 | 
512 2592 
} 8:9 } 
576 2916 
| 8:9 | 243 : 256 
‚68 ath ae 
= ad 3456 
EM } 243 : 256 PR 8:9 
aa as ml a 
eat 8:9 fae } 243 : 256 
Le } 243 : 256 En | 8:9 
} 8:9 | 5:9 
1152 5832 
} 8:9 I 
1296 6561 
| 8:9 } 043 : 256 
1458 6912 
RR } 243 : 256 igh ae 
BR he en ind 
= 8:9 gor 1243 : 288 
nous 1243 : 256 u i 


In this series, derived from the 
first three numbers, Plato recognises 
the fundamental determinations of 
the astronomical and harmonic sys- 
tem. In the former, according to 
his of course entirely arbitrary sup- 
position (Tim. 36 D; cf. 38 D; 
Rep. x. 617 A sq.), the distances of 
the planets depend upon the num- 
bers two and three, and their 
powers; the sun, Venus, Mercury, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn are respec- 
tively 2, 3, 4, 8, 9, 27 times as far 
from the earth as the moon. So in 
the harmonic system. The eight 


tones of the octachord stand ac- 
cording to a diatonic classification, 
the strings going from lowest to 
highest, and consequently the tones 
are numbered from the high to the 
low (which is not always the case, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. v. ii. 1018, b. 


28; x. 7, 1057, a. 22, the procedure 


is from the trary through the ueon 
to the vyrn) in the following pro- 


portion :— 
si 5 8:9 
mapavhrn | 
F f 8,9 
apirn 
; b243 : 256 
mapauceom 
. } 8:9 
neo 
} 8:9 
Aıxavös 
3 } | 
napvmarn 
-243 : 256 


bratn Sf 
If we reckon these proportions in 
accordance with a single measure 


for all eight tones, and make the . 


higher tone the lesser (as is usual 
with the ancients, because the 
height of the tone, as is well 
known, standsin inverse proportion 
to the length of the sounding-string 
with equal thiekness and tension, 
or because, as Böckh supposes, loc. 
cit. 49, the higher tone requires 
just as many vibrations in a lesser 
time. I cannot, however, find this 
in the passages quoted by Bockh, 
and in any case the first method of 
measurement seems to me to be the 
original), we obtain the following 
formula: if thetone of the vyrn be 
set down as = 3884, then the wapa- 
vhrn=432, the tpitn=486, the 
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Pythagoreans, musical harmony and the system of the 
heavenly bodies are the principal revelations of the in- 


visible numbers and their 


mapaneon = 512, the uéon = 576, the 
Arxavds = 648, the mapumdrn = 729, 
the irdrn=768. (Other numbers 
would result, if we put down the 
larger number for the higher tone 
and the smaller for the deeper, as 
we should do in determining the 
proportion of the tone according to 
the number of its vibrations. Then 
if the ömdrn were put down at 486, 
we should have for the rapumarn 
512; for the Aıxavds 576; for the 
ueon 648; for the mapaueon 729; 
for the tpitn 768 ; for the rapavhrn 
864; for the vnrn972. But clearly 
this is not Plato’s way of reckon- 
ing, and Martin, i. 395 is mistaken 
in believing that Plato intended to 
assign the larger numbers particu- 
larly to the higher tones, because, 
ace. to Tim. 67 B; 80 A sq., with 
Aristotle and others he considers 
them to be quicker than the lower 
tones. As Martin himself remarks, 
even those old musicians who knew 
that the higher tones consist of 
more parts than the lower or pro- 
duce more vibrations in the air, do 
not invariably do this, because they 
caleulate the proportion of the tone 
according to the length of the 
strings. Others, of course, e.g. 
Arist. ap. Plut. Mus. 23,5; Arist. 
Problem. xyii. 23; Plut. an. procr. 
18, 4 sq., 19, 1, assign the larger 
number to the higher tone. Fur- 
ther details on this point are to be 
found in Martin, loc. cit.) The 
fundamental proportions of the 
above scale, as the Pythagoreans 
had already taught (see vol. i. 305 
-i. 345 sq.), are the octave (da 
mac@v), or the proportion 1:2 


(Adyos dimAdows), the fifth (da 


gecord.!! In this respect, 


mevre), in Philolaus (87 dev), or 
2:3 (NuıdAıov), the fourth (da rer- 
capwv, in Philol. cvAAaBh), or 3 : 4 
(emirpırov), the tone, or 8:9, and 
the lesser semi-tone, or 243 : 256 
(this lesser half of a tone is called 
in Philolaus öleoıs, later Aectuua, the 
greater=256 : 2733 is called &mo- 
roun). From the vnrn to the mapa- 
uson, and from the ueon to the 
örarn is a fourth, from the vyrn 
to the ueon, and from the mapapéon 
to the irdrn is a fifth ; the distance 
of the partieular strings amounts 
partly to a tone, partly to a Aecluua. 
It is obvious that these are the 
same proportions which form the 
basis of the series of numbers. 
All the derivative tones (e.g. the 
51a mao@v Kal dia wéevre=1 : 3, and 
the dis dia rao@v=1 : 4) can easily 
be shown in it (cf. Plat. an. proer. 
14, 2); and it contains in itself a 
system of four octaves, a fifth and 
a tone; the sequence of the tones 
likewise comes quite right, if with 
Böckh and the pseudo-Timeeus (who 
can only on this supposition give 
the sum of the numbers in question 
as 114,695) we interpolate the 
number 6144 between the numbers 
5832 and 6561. This number is 
distant aAetuua from 5832, and an 
amotoun from 6561. Then there 
remains only the unimportant ano- 
maly that two tones (2048 : 2804 
and 6144 : 6912) are resolved into 
a semi-tone, and that in the fourth 
octave (3072 : 6144) the fifth pre- 
ceding the fourth. 

“1 Cf. Rep. vii. 527 D sq.; 529 
C sqq.; 530 D; Tim. 47 A sqq.; 
and vol. i, 374. 
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therefore, the World-soul has the same import and 
comprehension as that which Plato, in the Philebus, 
calls the Limit, and Aristotle represents him as calling 
the Mathematical principle. For of the Limit it is 
said 42 that the whole sphere of number and measure 
belongs to it ; and Aristotle assigns to the Mathematical 
principle the same place that is occupied in the Timzeus 
by the World-soul: it stands midway between material 
objects and the Ideas.‘ It is quite in harmony with 
this, that Plato should make the Mathematical sciences, 
and these alone, form the transition from the sensible 
perception to the contemplation of the Idea; !** for 
in conformity with his principles, this pre-supposes 
that as these sciences themselves lie in the midst be- 
tween the sensible notion and pure thought,!*? so must 
their object lie between the phenomenon and the Idea. 
The two concepts, however, are certainly distinct in 
their points of departure and in their apprehension. 
The notion of the World-soul, starting from the con- 
templation of Life and motion, represents primarily the 
efficient powers in the universe, conceived in the man- 
ner of the human soul: the Mathematical principle 
represents the formal determination of things, accord- 


142 95 A; vide p. 264. 


b. 6.) The expression akivnra is, 
148 Metaph. i. 6, 987 a. 14: Erı 


however, inaccurate; in Plato 


dé mapa Ta aicOnTa Kal Ta elön Ta 
pabnuaTiKa TeV mpayudrov elval 
no. petati, Siapépovta Tov ev 
aioOnrav Te Aldıa Kal ükivnra elvaı, 
av 8 eidav TE TH ev TOAA’ Arra 
buon elvan TO Se eldos avTd Ev 
éxaotov povoy, (Similarly in the 
shorter allusions 1, 9, 991 a. 4, 
va: 2, 10238.b, 48; Sa. 5" 3, 1059 


neither the World-soul nor, ace. to 
Rep. vii. 529 C sq. (supra, p. 221, 
158), the mathematical principle is 
absolutely unmoved ; they are only 
free from Becoming and the change- 
ability of Becoming. 

14 Vide p. 215. 

45 OL 1p. 225, 
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ing to number and measure.‘ But as in the Platonic 
Ideas, the highest efficient and the highest formal 
causes coincide, and are divided only temporarily and 
in inexact description, so it is here. The World-soul 
comprehends in itself all mathematical proportions in 
unity ; and occupies the position, which according to 
the Philebus and to Aristotle, is exclusively filled by 
the Mathematical principle. Though we should not 
be justified in assuming that Plato has expressly iden- 
tified them, and must indeed acknowledge that the 
problem of finding a middle term between Idea and 
phenomenon is apprehended in the two doctrines from 
different sides (this middle term being regarded in the 
concept of the soul from the point of view of living 
force, as cause of motion and of opinion, while in the 
concept of the mathematical principle it appears as a 
specific form of Being); yet both have ultimately the 
same signification, and take the same place in the 
Platonic system.'47 They show us the Idea in reference 
to the world of sense; and the world of sense embraced 


46 On this depends Plutarch’s 
objection, De an. procr. 23, 1, to 
the theory that the soul is either a 
number or a space: phte Tois 
mepası unre rots Apıduoıs weder 
Ixvos Evumdpxeıv Ekelvns THs Övva- 
pews, 7 Td aicOntoy 7 buxn mebure 
kpivery* neither thought nor con- 
ception nor sensation can be de- 
rived from units, lines, or super- 
ficies, v. note 154. 

47 So Siebeck, Unters. z. Phil. 
d. Gr. 101 sq. The fact that in 
the Phileb. 30 A, C, the World- 
soul is especially mentioned to- 


gether with the wépas (by which 
I understand the mathematical 
standard of determination), goes 
neither against my explanation of 
the wépas, nor against the correct- 
ness of the connection given above. 
I do not, of course, suppose that 
Plato expressly identified the ma- 
thematical principle and the World- 
soul; sol am nct concerned with 
Rettig’s citation (p. 20, Airia in 
the Philebus) of this passage as 
against the assumption ‘that wépas 
means the World-soul.’ 


AA 
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by firmly limited relations. In mathematical forms, the 
unity of the Idea does indeed separate into plurality ; 
but these forms are not subject to the vicissitude of 
sensible things. The Soul enters into the corporeal 
and its motion, but the soul itself is not corporeal.!* 
While all that is corporeal is moved by another, the 
soul is the self-moved, and moves everything else,!?® 
and though distinct from the Idea, the soul is of all 
things most closely related to it.! Strictly speaking, 
we should go a step further, and declare both the 
World-soul and mathematical forms to be the Idea 
itself, as the formal determination and motive principle 
of the material world. For as Matter as such is the 
Non-existent, the Real in the soul can only be the 
Idea. But the same reasons which obliged Plato to 
separate the Idea from the phenomenon, necessitated 
also the distinction of the soul fromthe Idea: the soul 
is derived, the Idea original ; the soul is generated, the 
Idea eternal; the Soul is a particular, the Idea a 
universal ; 15? the Idea is absolute reality, the soul only 
participates in reality.” As the Ideas are placed side 
by side with one another, although, properly speaking, 
the lower must be contained in the higher, and all in 
the highest ; as the world of sense is set beside the Ideas, 
although, in so far as it possesses reality, it is imma- 
nent in them, so the Soul appears as a Third between 
143 V, note 143. this must hold good even more of 
149 Soph. 246 E sqq.; Phedo, the World-soul. Rep. x. 611 E. 
79 Asq.; Tim. 36 E et alibi. 152 So, too, mathematical things 
150 V, supra, p. 345. in relation to the Idea; vide pas- 
151 Phedo, 79 A sq. D (where sages quoted, note 143, from Aris- 


the subject of discussion is the totle. 
human soul), but ace, to Tim, 41 D, 153 See p. 346 sq., p. 239, 39. 
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the Idea and the phenomenon, instead of merely repre- 
senting that side of the Idea, which is turned to the 
phenomenon ; and we find that the mathematical forms 
still retain a place beside the soul, while at the same 
time mathematical proportions are within it.!?* 


153 The old Platonists reckoned 
the soul for the most part among 
mathematical things; only they 
were not agreed as to whether its 
nature was arithmetical or geome- 
trical, a number or a magnitude. 
The former was the view of Xeno- 
erates, who, as we shall see later 
on, defined it as a self-moving 
number. So (acc. to Proclus in 
Tim. 187 B) did Aristander, Nu- 
menius, and many others; and to 
this view belongs the statement 
(Diog. iii. 67) that Plato attributed 
to the soul an apy) Apıdunrıcm, 
to the body an apxi yewmerpixh, 
which, however, hardly agrees with 
what immediately follows, where 
the soul is defined as idea Tov 
advrn Siactatod mveuuaros. The 
other view belongs not only to 
Severus, as mentioned by Proclus 
loc. cit., but to Speusippus and 
Posidonius. The former of these 
imagined its Being as in space 
(Ev idea Tod mavrn daotarov, Stob. 
Ekl. i. 862); the latter defined it 
more precisely as iöea Tov mavrn 
dlaotarov Kal’ apiOuy cuvertaca 
Gpuoviay mepiéxovta (Plut. an. 
procr. 22, 1, who, however, wrongly 
understands the id€a rT. m. ÖLaor. 
as an Idea, whereas it must rather 
mean a formation of that which is 
in space fashioned according to 
harmonic numbers). In the first 
view, the elements of the soul, 
the apépioroy and wepiordbv, would 
be referred to the Unit and the 
indefinite duad; in the second, to 


the Point and the intermediate 
Space (Proel. loc. eit., whose state- 
ment with regard to Xenocrates 
will receive further confirmation). 
Posidonius, however, refers them 
to the vonrdy and spatial magnitude 
(thy tv mepdtwy ovolav mepl 7a 
o@uara, the limitation of bodies 
in space). Aristotle, De Au. ], 3, 
407, a. 2, objects to Plato that in 
the Timzeus he makes the soul a 
magnitude. Ueberweg, loc. cit. 56, 
74 sq. holds the same view. The 
soul according to Ueberweg is a 
mathematical magnitude, and in 
space; of its elements, the ravrorv 
signifies number, the @drepor space, 
which admits of all figures; and 
this space is the principle of motion 
in secondary matter, and, as such, 
the irrational soul (v. note 115). 
The quarrel of Xenocrates and 
Speusippus seems to show that 
Plato had not expressed himself 
definitely in favour of one view or 
the other. Aristotle had to form 
his doctrine as to the soul from the 
Timsus alone; for his quotation 
De An. 1, 2 (supra, p. 256, 103), 
from the Discourses on Philosophy 
is irrelevant to the present question. 
The probable conclusion to be 
drawn from the Timzus is that 
the soul, in spite of its incor- 
poreality and invisibility, is en- 
visaged as being diffused through 
the body of the World-whole. Such 
envisagements of the relation of 
soul to body, especially in an ani- 
mated treatment of the subject, 
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The activity of the Soul is partly motion, partly 


intelligence.’ 


It is the first principle of all motion, 


for it alone is the Self-moving, and in moving itself it 


also moves the body.!”® 


The Phedrus says that the 


soul has the care of the inanimate, traverses the world 


and is its ruler.!?7 


are scarcely to be avoided ; but I 
cannot believe Plato to have repre- 
sented it as a magnitude in space, 
in the direct manner Ueberweg 
supposes. All the expressions 
which can be quoted in favour of 
his view are veiled in a mythical 
and symbolical twilight which for- 
bids our conceiving them as dog- 
matic. No one takes the division 
of the world-soul into eight circles, 
and all the connected details, as a 
‘ literal expression of Plato’s belief; 
nor can the general supposition 
(only used in that allegorical ex- 
position), that the soul is extended 
in space and divisible in space, be 
strictly pressed. Otherwise we 
should be obliged to consider the 
soul, not merely as something 
extended, but as something cor- 
poreal ; anything filling space and 
yet not material can be no more 
split up and bent into circles than 
it can be mixed in a caldron (Tim. 
41D). From the exposition of the 
Timeeus we can really infer nothing, 
simply because we should infer too 
much. In itself, however, it is 
incredible that Plato, who con- 
siders the fact of filling space to 
be the distinguishing sign of Body, 
should have expressly attributed 
the same quality to the incorporeal, 
standing in as close connection 
with the Idea as the soul. He 
might rather have called the soul 
a number; but as this determina- 
tion is unanimously quoted as 


The more fanciful imagery of the 


peculiar to Xenocrates, we cannot, 
of course, ascribe it to Plato. The 
most probable view is that Plato 
did not expressly declare himself 
on this point, and left the relation 
of the soul to the mathematical 
principle generally in that indeter- 
minate state which our text pre- 
supposes, 

155 Of. Arist. De An. i, 2. 

186. Vide note 131. Phedr. 245 
D sq.: Kwioews uev apxnh 7d adrd 
avTo Koby . . Wuxis ovatay Te Kah 
Adyov TovTov avtTdéy Tis A€yLoy ovK 
aloxuveitat . . . wy BAAO Tt elvaı 
Tb avTd éavTd kıvovv  WuxXhy. 

157 946 B: waca n Woxh navrds 
EeriueAettaı TOD avxov, mavra de 
obpavov mepimoNel, AAAOT’ ev AAAoıS 
eldeonı Yıyvouevn. TEeNEa ev ovr 
otoa Kal emrepwuevn peTewpotoper 
TE kal mavra Tov Kéopoy Öoıkei. N 
de mrepoppuhcaca pépera, &e. A 
question may possibly arise, whether 
we are to understand the raoa 
Yyuxn as the whole collective soul,— 
i.e. the soul of the All, or (with 
Susemihl, ii. 399, and others) each 
individual soul. In favour of the 
first view we have besides the maca 
n Wuxn (for which also raca Wux} 
occurs) the words mavrbs EmiueAei- 
Tat Tov avvyou.... mavra Toy 
kécpoy Ödloıke:, for each individual 
soul supposes only its body, and 
all individual souls collectively 
suppose only their collective body ; 
whereas the soul of the universe, 
and it only, cares for everything 
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Timzus is to the same effect. The entire World- 
soul, we are told, was divided lengthwise into two 
parts; and these two halves were bent into an outer 
and an inner circle, of which the outer is named 
the circle of the Same; the inner, that of the Other. 
These circles, laid obliquely within each other, are the 
scaffolding of the World system: the circle of the Same 
is the sphere of fixed stars; the circle of the Other 
forms by further division the seven spheres of the 
planets. In the circular revolution of these spheres 
the soul, turning in itself, moves ; it is interfused every- 
where from the centre of the universe to the circum- 
ference, and envelopes it externally; and as all the 
corporeal is built into these spheres, the soul effects also 
the motion of the corporeal.’ As Plato’s real opinion, 
however, we can only maintain this much, that the 
soul—diffused throughout the universe and by virtue of 
its nature, ceaselessly self-moving, according to fixed 
laws—causes the division as well as the motion of 
matter in the heavenly spheres: and that its harmony 
and life are revealed in the order and courses of the 
stars. The Timzus also connects the intelligence of 
the World-soul with its motion and harmonious dis- 
tribution. By reason of its composition (37, A ff), and 
because it is divided and bound together in itself 
according to harmonical proportion—because it at last 
returns into itself by its circular motion,—it tells itself 


inanimate, including inorganic na- lectivity of the individual souls in 
ture. Here, however, though less itself. 

clearly than in the Timeus, the 156 34 B, 36 B-E. The astro- 
soul of the All is thought of as nomical part of this exposition will 
including and embracing the col- be discussed later on. 
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throughout its whole essence of all that it touches in 
its course, whether Divisible or Indivisible: in what 
respect it is the same, and in what diverse, whether 
and how it is related to Being or Becoming. But this 
speech, spreading itself soundlessly in the sphere of the 
Self-moved, generates knowledge. If the faculty of 
perception is touched by it and the announcement 
comes to the soul from the circle of the Other,!’? then 
true notions and opinions arise ;! if it is signified 
to thought, from the circle of the Same, rational cog- 
nition and intelligent knowledge are the result. Here 
again the literal and figurative are freely intermingled, 
and Plato himself might, perhaps, scarcely be able to 
define with accuracy where his representation ceases 
to be dogmatic and begins to be mythical. 
doubtless in earnest !°! when he ascribes to the world a 
soul, and to this soul the most perfect intelligence that 
can belong to aught created; and though the more 
precise concept of personality hardly applies to this 
soul,! yet in all that he says on the subject, he abun- 


19 In 37 B, aicOntixdy, the receives a more natural colouring. 


He is. 


reading of one of Bekker’s MSS., 
is to be adopted instead of aio@yrov 
(as is shown by the opposition of 
Aoyıorıköv), and it is to this that 
the avrov thy Wuxiv of our text 
refers. The aio@yrırdv must sig- 
nify, not the faculty of perception, 
but the subject capable of percep- 
tion, which, however, can, at the 
same time, be one admitting of 
thought, a Aoyıorıröv. It is, how- 
ever, more convenient to read auröv 
[se. roy Adyov]; then the aic@y- 
rıcov may be the faculty of per- 
ception, and the whole passage 


In the above, theretore, I follow 
this conjecture. The expressions 
mepl To aioOmrbv Yiyveodaı, mepl Td 
Aoyıgrırdv eivat are generally re- 
ferred to the objects of the Adyos 
(ef. Stallbaum in loe.); but this 
tends to embarrassment with the 
Aoyıarırdv, which ought to be 
vontoy to meet this view. 

#0 On these stages of cognition 
ef. p. 279.29. 

161 V, pp. 325 .sqg.;. 288, 1722 
266, 112. 

162 What can we understand by 
a personality which comprises 
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dantly shows that he himself conceives it as analogous 
to the human soul. The question which to us would 
immediately occur, how far the World-soul possesses 
self-consciousness and will, he has scarcely even raised.'® 
It sounds to us strange that the intellectual activity of 
this soul should coincide with the revolution in space 
of the heavens ; that reason and science should be as- 
signed to the sphere of fixed stars, and opinion to that 
of the planets. Even Plato probably did not intend 
this exposition to be taken literally ;!% yet he has cer- 
tainly brought knowledge and the movement of the 
soul into a connection which must have made any 
accurate definition almost as difficuit to him as to our- 
selves. He regards knowledge as a motion returning 
into itself, and ascribes to the World-soul a knowledge 
of all that is in itself and in the world, just because 
there belongs to it this perfect motion in and around 
itself. Other philosophers had similarly combined 
knowledge and motion,'® and Plato elsewhere compares 
them in a way that shows us that he conceived them to 
be governed by analogous laws.’ The same holds good 


numberless other existences, and 
those too possessed of life and 
soul? How could the soul be a 
World-soul, unless it were in re- 
lation with all parts of the world, 
just as the human soul is with the 
parts of the body ? 

1 Cf. p. 266. 

164 Tf we take the passage just 
quoted from Tim. 37 Bas it stands, 
the result would be that Right 
Opinion is brought about by the 
motion of the planetary circle, 
Thought and Knowledge by that 
of the fixed stars. No clear idea, 


however, can be got out of this, 
whether we understand Thought 
and Opinion to be the Thought 
and Opinion of the human soul, or 
of the World-soul. We can hardly 
suppose that Plato would have 
attributed to the World-soul, be- 
sides Thought, mere Opinion, even 
though it were Right Opinion. 

‘65 E.g. Anaxagoras and Dio- 
genes; vide vol. i. 804 sq., 220; 
ef. Arist. De An. i. 2, 405 a. 13, 21. 

166 In Tim. 34 Bis mentioned the 
circular motion r@v Erra [kıvnoewv] 
Thy mepl voiy Kal ppdynow udduoTa 
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of the mathematical partition of the Soul. As Plato 
expressed the differences of knowledge by means of 
numbers,'° he might also place knowledge generally, 
in combination with number. The infinite Many, as 
Philolaus had already taught,!® becomes cognisable by 
being reduced through number and measure to definite 
proportions. Plato derives the knowledge of the 
World-soul from its harmonious distribution of parts, 
as well as from its composition and motion,!® and 
this is in the main his real opinion. The Soul could 
not know material things did it not bear within it- 
self, in harmonic proportions, the principle of all de- 
termination and order. As its motion is regulated by 
number, so is its knowledge; and as in the one case 
it effects the transition of the Idea to the phenomenon 
and brings the unlimited plurality of material things 
into subjection to the Idea,—so in the other it com- 
bines Unity and Multiplicity, the cognition of Reason 
and the perception of Sense. 


obcav, similarly 39 C, 40 A. Laws, 
x. 898 A: elval Te adtiy TH Tod 
vou mepiööw mdytws ws Svvarbv 
olkeıorarnv Te Kal Öuolav. ,. . KaTa 
TavTa Önmov nal aoaitws Kal ev Ta 
AUTO Kal mepl Ta aura Kal mpds Ta 
avTa Kal Era Adyouv Kal rakıy play 
aupw kıveiodaı; and Tim. 77 B, 89 
A, 90 C sq.; cf. 43 D, 44 D, 47 D, 


thought is described simply as @ 
motion, and more particularly a 
circular motion (epipopd) of the 
soul. 

167 Vide p. 219, 147, and p. 
256, 103. 

168 Vide vol. i. 294, 1. 

169 Tim. 37.24.32 Viren 
Adyov uepıodeisa Kal Evvdebcioa, 














CHAPTER VIII. 


THE WORLD-SYSTEM AND ITS PARTS. 


Tne foregoing pages contain the leading thoughts of 
the Platonic view of Nature. The World is the phe- 
nomenon of the Idea in Space and in Time,—the sen- 
sible and variable copy of the Eternal: it is the common 
product of the Divine Reason and of Natural Necessity, 
of the Idea and of Matter. That which mediatises be- 
tween them, the proximate cause of all order, motion, 
life, and knowledge, is the Soul. 

The Timzus shows how, from these causes, the 
origin and economy of the universe are to be explained ; 
and to do so, it enters deeply into the particulars of 
phenomena. It may well be conceived, however, from 
the character of Plato’s genius, that these enquiries 
into natural science would be little to his taste: ac- 
cordingly we find, not merely that the Timzus alone 
of his writings discusses this subject, but that it does 
not seem to have been pursued even in his oral dis- 
courses. 

Aristotle, at any rate, appeals for this portion of 
his theory solely to the Timzus. But Plato himself 
declares that he esteems such discussions as inferior in 
value to more general philosophic enquiry. Our words, 
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he says, are constituted like the objects they describe. 
Only the doctrine of invariable Being can lay claim 
to perfect certainty and exactitude; where the mere 
phenomenon of true Reality is in question, we must 
be content with probability instead of strict truth.! 
These things are therefore rather a matter of intel- 
lectual pastime than of serious philosophic investiga- 
tion.” Perhaps he is not quite in earnest,? but from 
these remarks we may infer that Plato was to some 
extent aware of his weakness in natural science, and at 
the same time believed that from the nature of the 
subject, greater certainty in such enquiries was hardly 
to be attained. On his philosophy, indeed, the bearing 
of his own enquiries in this direction is unimportant : 


' Tim. 29 B sq.; ef. 44 C, 56 C, 
57 D, 67 D, 68 D, 90 E. Even 
in the important questions about 
matter and the unity of the world 
Plato uses this caution. Tim. 48 
D (on the text cf. Böckh, Kl. 
Schr. iii. 239), he says that about 
the Sensible as the eikwv of true 
Being, only eiköres Adyoı are pos- 
sible, i.e. such as are like the truth, 
but not the truth itself, Just as an 
eikwv is that which is like a thing, 
but is not the thing itself. That 
which is merely like the truth— 
merely probable—includes not only 
scientific suppositions, but also (as 
Susemihl Genet., Entw. 11. 321 
points out) mythical expositions. 
Plato himself clearly gives us to 
understand this in the passages 
already quoted, p. 485, 1; he says, 
however, in the Phedo, 114 D, at 
the end of his eschatological myth : 
it would in truth be foolish ratra 
ducxuploacba obtws Exe... Grr 


uevroL 7) Tav7’ early i) TolalT' ara 
+. TOUTO Kal mpEmeıv wot dokel, K.T.A. 
This myth, then, cannot indeed lay 
claim to complete truth, but to a 
certain probability ; and the same 
result is derived from Gorg. 527 
A. Cf. 523 A. 

2 Tim. 59 C: Tara de Tap 
To.tovTwy ovdev moıkiAov Erı dia- 
Aoyloacdaı, Thy Tov eikéTwy wvOwy 
neradıskovra iSeav, hy Bray Tis 
dvaTtavoews Eveka, Tovs Tepl TOV 
uvrwv Gel KaTabéuevos Adyous, TOUS 
yevérews mepl Siabedpmevos eiköras 
UETAMEANTOV NOOV)Y KTAT OL, MET PLOV 
by Ev TH Bim maıdıav Kal ppdvipov 
moLOLTO, 

® radia, at least in the passage 
just quoted, recalls the correspond- 
ing and clearly exaggerated expres- 
sion of Pheedr. 265 C, 276 D, and the 
whole depreciatory treatment of 
physical science is in harmony with 
the solemn tone of the Timzus. 
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they contain Ideas and observations, which are some- 
times ingenious and sometimes puerile, interesting no 
doubt for the history of natural science, but for that of 
philosophy in great measure valueless, because of their 
slight connection with Plato’s philosophic principles, 
Much appears to be borrowed from others, especially 
from Philolaus, and probably Democritus. Three 
main points have, however, a more universal import- 
ance: these are, the Origin of the World, the deriva- 
tion of the Elements, and the concept of the World- 
System. 

I. The Origin of the World.—This is described in 
the Timzeus as a mechanical construction. The uni- 
versal Architect resolves to make the totality of the 
visible as perfect as possible, by forming a created 
nature after the eternal archetype of the living essen- 
tial nature. For this purpose, He first mingles the 
World-soul, and divides it in its circles. Then He 
binds the chaotic, fluent matter into the primary forms 
of the four elements. From these He prepares the 
system of the universe—building matter into the scaf- 
folding of the World-soul. In its various parts He 
places the stars, to be the dividers of Time. Lastly, 
that nothing might be wanting to the perfection of the 
world, He forms living beings.* 

Now the mythical character of this description ge- 
nerally cannot be doubted, but it is not easy to deter- 
mine how far the mythus extends. We have already 
in reference to this subject spoken of the Creator, of 
the Soul, and of Matter: we are now more immediately 
concerned with the question whether, and to what 


4 See x. 27 E_-57 D. 
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extent, Plato seriously maintains the beginning of the 
world in time, and its gradual formation.” On the one 
hand, not only does this seem to be required by the 
whole tone of the Timzus, but it appears to result still 
more definitely from the explanation (28 B), that the 
world as corporeal, must have become; for all sensible 
and corporeal things are subject to Becoming. On the 
other hand, however, this assumption involves us in a 


series of glaring contradictions. 


poreal must have become, 


5 The views of the first Platonic 
scholars were divided on this point 
—Aristotle (De celo, 1. 10, 280 a. 
2a: iy. 2, 000.b. 16; Phys. viii 1, 
251%, 17; Metaph. sai; 3; 1071 
b. 31, 37; De An. 1. 3, 406 b. 25 
sqq.) in his eriticism of the Pla- 
tonic cosmogony takes the Timeeus 
literally throughout and considers 
the temporal origin of the world, 
the World-soul, and time, to be 
Plato’s real meaning. Still even 
he says (Gen. et corr. ii. 1, 329 a. 
13) that Plato did not clearly ex- 
plain whether matter can exist 
otherwise than in the form of the 
four elements; and that if this 
question be answered in the nega- 
tive, the beginning of the world 
must also be denied. Another view 
(acc. to Arist. De cwlo, i. 10, 279 
b. 32) was, that Plato represented 
the formation of the world as a 
temporal act merely for the sake 
of clearness. We learn from Simpl. 
ad loc. Schol. in Arist. 488 b. 15 
(whose statement is repeated by 
others, 489 a. 6, 9); Pseudo-Alex. 
ad Metaph. 1091 a. 27; Plut. 
procr. an. 3, 1, that Xenocrates 
availed himself of this expedient ; 
and was followed by Crantor and 
Eudorus (Plut. loc. cit, and c. 


For if all that is cor- 
or been created, this must 


4, 1), Taurus ap. Philop. De etern. 
-mundi, vi. 21, and most of the 
Platonists who inclined to Pytha- 
gorean views—the Neo-Platonists 
without exception. On the other 


hand, Theophrastus (Fragm. 28 sq.; ~ 


Wimm. ap. Philop. loc. cit. vi. 8, 
31, 27) rejects this supposition— 
though not so decidedly as Aris- 
totle—and with him Alexander ap. 
Philop. vi. 27, and apparently the 
whole Peripatetic school agree. 
Among the Platonists, Plutarch, 
loc. cit. and Atticus (on whom 
see vol. ili. a. 722, 2nd edit.) en- 
deavour to prove that the theory 
of the world being without a 
beginning is foreign to Plato. 
Among the moderns Böckh (On the 
World-soul, p. 23 sq.) has repeated 
the view of Xenocrates; and is 
followed by Brandis (ii. a. 356 sq., 
365), Steinhart (Plat. WW. vi. 68 
sqq-., 94 sq.), Susemihl (Genet. 
Entw. ii. 326 sqq.), and others, to- 
gether with my Plat. St. 208 sqq. 
and the lst ed. of the present work. 
Martin, Etudes i. 355, 370 sq., 
377; li. 179 sqq.; Ueberweg. 
Rhein. Mus. ix. 76, 79; Plat. Schr. 
287 sq. ; Stumpf, Verh. d. plat. 
Gott. z. Idee d. Gut. 36 sqq. de- 
clare in favour of Plutarch’s view. 
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also hold good of Matter ; yet Matter is supposed to pre- 
cede the creation of the wprld, and (30 A) is repre- 
sentedin this its ante-mundane condition as something 
already visible. Butif we are to include the notion 
of an eternal matter in the mythical portion of the 
dialogue, where is our warranty that the creation of 
the world is not part of the same, and that the proper 
meaning of the latter theory may not be the meta- 
physical dependence of the finite on the Eternal? 
The dogmatic form in which it is proved argues little; 
for the point is primarily to show, not a chronolo- 
gical beginning, but an Author of the world. And 
we constantly find Plato adopting this dogmatic tone’ 


6 Cf. Tim. 28 B: exerréoy 8 
ovv meph avr od TPOTOV. . . TOT EpOV 
Av del, YEVvETEwS apxny Exwy ovde- 
play, 7 ‚yeyoven, am apxiis Twos 
Gpduevos . yeyoveu . . T® ad 
yevouevw bauev Um aitiov Tivds 
ayayKny elvaı yevéecOa. 

1 E.g. Polit. 269 C. Here the 
necessity of a periodical alternation 
between the self-motion of the 
world and its motion by divine 
agency (the starting-point of the 
well-known cosmological myth) is 
insisted on as dogmatically and 
with the same apparent earnestness 
as the necessity of a beginning of 
the world in the Timeus. ‘The 
corporeal cannot possibly be always 
the same. The world has a body. 
It must consequently change; and 
this change consists in its revolu- 
tion. But it is impossible that it 
should continually revolve of it- 
self. The jyotuevoy tay kıvovue- 
»wv ndyrwv alone has this power. 
And its nature does not allow (od 
des) that it should be moved 


first in one direction and then in 
another by this YyoVuevov. The 
world, therefore, can neither al- 
ways move itself nor always be 
moved by the divinity. Nor can 
two gods move it in opposite ways. 
The only conclusion remaining is 
that at one time it is moved by 
God, and at another being left 
alone, it moves in an opposite 
direction of itself” This is just 
as didactie as the passage of the 
Timeeus, and can be made to give 
just as valid and formal conclusions 
as Stumpf has derived from the 
latter passage (loc. cit. 38 f.). 
But can we conclude from it that 
Plato really considered the world 
as alternately moved by the di- 
vinity, and again (in an opposite 
direction, and with a complete 
change of relations) by its &u®vros 
erıdvula, while he lays down in 
question and answer that with the 
changed direction of the world’s 
revolution the life of the things 
in it must also suffer a change? 
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in places where it is impossible he can be stating his 
real and literal meaning. „ We cannot, it is true, rely 
much on inferences from the Platonic writings, never 
perhaps drawn by Plato himself ;® but the case is 
different with the assertion in Timezus (37 D, 38 C), 
that Time first began with the world. This assertion 


Again, if there is any one point in 
the Platonic system established by 
the most distinct explanations on 
the part of its author, it is the 
doctrine that the Ideas are un- 
ereated. Yet, as we have seen 
supra, p. 226, 3, Plato speaks of 
God as the creator of the Ideas; 
and in his lectures explained his 
views as to their origin in sucha 
way that Aristotle (as in the ques- 
tion of the formation of the world) 
regards a yéveois T@v apiOuey not 
as merely Tov Ocwpjjca Evekev. 
(Metaph. xiv. 4 beginn.) That the 
aprOuct here are to be understood 
as the Ideal numbers, and that the 
passage refers not to the Platonists 
only, but to Plato himself, is shown 
from Alex. and Metaph. 1. 6, 987, 
b. 33; Schol. 551 a. 38 sqq., be- 
sides all our other authorities for 
this doctrine of Plato's. The 
literal interpreters of the cosmo- 
gony in the Timezus might appeal 
confidently to Plato’s own ex- 
planation if the words (Tim. 26 D) 
7) un mAaodevra uvdor GAN GAn- 
Ody Adyov elvat mauueya mov, were 
applied to it. Stumpf, indeed, loc. 
eit., thinks that he can support his 
theory by these words. But, as a 
glance will show, they refer, not 
to the picture of the formation of 
the world, but to Critias’ narrative 
of the struggle between the Athe- 
nians and the Atlantids. This is 
a mAaodeis wv0os if ever there was 


one, and yet Plato expressly says 
it is not. The discrepancies before 
mentioned (p. 301 sq.), in his ex- 
pressions as to Matter, and in the 
discussion of the Protagoras, quoted 
p. 188, 46, might also be adduced 
to show how little the apparently 
didactic tone of a passage justifies 
us in considering everything in it 
to be Plato’s scientific conviction, 
and how many reasons there are, 
in a question like the present, for 
thinking twice before we commit 
ourselves to an assertion (Ueber- 
weg, plat. Schr. 287 sq.), more 
suited to a theological apologist 
than a historical enquirer. If 
Plato (Tim. 28 B) declared him- 
self for a created world, believing 
all the while that it was eternal 
(which, however, the passage itself 
does not suppose unconditionally) ; 
‘then,’ says Ueberweg, ‘we can 
only characterise his position by 
terms which we are heartily 
ashamed of applying to him. He 
must either have been a hypocrite 
or a fool.’ Which of the two was 
he when he wrote the above quoted 
passage of the Politicus, or when 
he ventured to declare the fable of 
the people of Atlantis to be true 
history ? 

® That e.g. the world, if God 
(Tim. 29 E) created it out of good- 
ness, must be just as eternal as the 
goodness of God, 
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is perfectly logical if a beginning of the world be 
assumed, for that which alone previously existed,—the 
world of Ideas, is not in Time,—and empty Time is 
nothing. Butit is all the more difficult to see how 
notwithstanding this, Plato can always speak of that 
which was before the formation of the world,’ while he 
nevertheless acknowledges (37 E sqq.) that this Before 
and After are only possible in Time.'’? The unori- 
ginated pre-existence of the soul which Plato taught,!! 
excludes a beginning of the world; for the Soul is 
itself a part of the world, and cannot be conceived 
without the body which it forms and animates. These 
contradictions may not suffice to prove that Plato 
deliberately made use of the theory of a historical 
creation as being in itself untrue, retaining as his own 
belief that the world had no beginning; but they at 
least show that the theory was not brought forward 
by him didactically, as part of his doctrine; that it 
was regarded as one of the presentations he occasionally 
employed without feeling moved to investigate or to 
pronounce upon them definitely. 

This view is countenanced not only by the fact that 
many disciples of Plato have explained the origin of 
the world in Time as merely figurative investiture ; 12 
but also by the whole composition of the Timzus. For 


® Tim. 30 A, 34 B, C, 52 D, 53 B. 

10 Phedr. 245 D sqq.; Meno, 
86 A; Phedo, 106 D; Rep. x. 
611; A, &c.; cf. Laws, vi. 781 E, 
where the supposition that man- 
kind is without beginning or end 
is viewed as at least possible and 
even probable, 

1 The theory that it is not the 


World-soul sketched in the Ti- 
meus, but the unregulated soul of 
the Laws that is without beginning, 
has been refuted, p. 338, 115. 
The Phedrus expressly designates 
the soul, which it has proved to 
be without beginning, as the mover 
of heaven. 
12 See note 5. 
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the formation of the universe, instead of following the 
chronological sequence of its parts, as would be the 
case in a historical narration, is represented altogether 
according to ideal moments. Plato speaks first very 
fully of the works of Reason in the world, then (47 E 
sqq.) of the works of Necessity; and lastly, of the 
world itself (69 sqq.), as the common product of both 
these causes. In the first of these divisions, we are 
told of the composition of the corporeal elements, 
before that of the World-soul which preceded this pro- 
cess; and we find that the same object, because it may be 
regarded from two different points of view, is doubly re- 
presented—like the above-mentioned origin of the ele- 
ments. Thus by its very form, this representation shows 
that it was designed to set forth not so much the his- 
torical order of events in the creation—as the universal 
causes and constituents of the World as it now exists. 
The mythical element, therefore, becomes strongest at 
those points where something historically new is intro- 
duced (30 B, 35 B, 36 B, 37 B, 41 A, &c.).8 

II. The formation of the Elements.—The esta- 
blishment of a well-ordered universe required that 
all bodies should be reducible to the four ele- 
ments.'* But here the two ways of regarding the 
elements—the teleological and the physical—directly 





18 The fact of Aristotle’s taking 
Plato’s exposition literally is no 
proof. Similar misconceptions of 
the mythical form are common in 
him; see my Plat. Stud. p. 207. 
The doubts there expressed against 
the meteorology I now retract. 

14 Plato was the first to use the 


name oroxetov, according to Eu- 
demus (ap. Simpl. Phys. 2 a. u.; 
Schol. in Arist. 322 a. 8), and 
Phavorinus, ap. Diog. iii, 24. He 
gave the same name to his most 
general causes, the unit and the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b. 13). 
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encounter one another. From the teleological point of 
view the Timaus (31 B sqq.) says: The world being 
corporeal, must of necessity be also visible and tan- 
gible: it could not be visible without fire, nor tan- 
gible without earth, which is the ground of all that is 
solid. Midway between these, however, there must be 
a third element which combines them; and as the 
fairest combination is Proportion, this Third must 
stand in proportion to both. If planes only were con- 
cerned, one mean would be sufficient, but as bodies 
are in question, two are necessary.” We thus obtain 


15 After Plato loc. cit. has shown 
that the body of the world must 
consist of fire and earth, he con- 
tinues: Two always requirea third 
as their. deouds ey ueow amor 
Euvarywyös ; the most beautiful de- 
ouds is the proportion (avadoyia) 
found where, out of three äpıduol, 
dyroı, or Övvdueıs (here, as in 
Thest. 147 D sqq., not ‘ powers,’ 
but ‘roots’), the second stands to 
the third as the first to the second, 
and to the first as the third to the 
second. Ei uev oty Emimedov wer, 
Bados de under Exov Cer Ylyveodaı 
Tb Tod TayTds o@ua, pla Meoörns 
by Eihpkeı Ta TE me? Eaurns Euvdeiv 
Kal Eaurnv. viv det... . orepeoed) 
yap aurbv mpoohkev elyat, Ta de 
orepea ula uev ovdémote, ÖVo de 
Gel uenörnres Evvapudrrove, and 
therefore God has put water and 
air between fire and earth, and 
assigned to them the relations 
stated above. This passage gives 
rise to considerable difficulties, 
even apart from the erroneous ar- 
tificiality of the whole deduction. 
It is true (as Böckh shows, De 
Plat. corp. mund. fabrica, reprinted 
with valuable additions in his 


Klein. Schr. iii. 229-265) that, 
under certain determinations which 
we must suppose Plato assumed, 
between any two emimeda there is 
one mean proportional, and between 
any two solids two proportionals, 
whether the expressions emimedov 
and orepeby be understood in a 
geometrical or in an arithmetical 
sense. In the former case it is 
clear that not only between any two 
squares but also between any two 
plane rectilineal figures similar to 
one another there is one mean 
proportional, between any two 
cubes and any two parallelopipeds 
similar to one another there are 
two mean proportionals. In the 
latter, not only between any two 
square numbers, but also between 
any two plane numbers (i.e. num- 
bers with two factors) there is one 
rational proportional, and not only 
between any two cubic numbers 
but also between any two solid 
numbers generally (i.e. formed out 
of three factors) there are two 
rational proportionals, provided 
that the factors of the one number 
stand to one another in the same 
relation as those of the second 
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four elements, which among them form one propor- 
tion; so that fire is related to air, as air to water; and 


air to water, as water to earth. 


number. (E.g. between the square 
numbers 2x2=4 and 3x3=9 
there is the proportional number 
2x3=6:4:6=6:9; between 
the plane non-square numbers 
2x3=6 and 4 x 6= 24 the propor- 
tional number 2x6 or 3x4, be- 
cause 6:12=12:24. Between 
the cubic numbers 2 x 2 x 2=8 and 
3 x 3 x 8=27 occur the two numbers 
ox 2x3=12 and 2x8x3=18, 
because 8 : 12=12:18=18 : 27; 
between the non-cubicsolid numbers 
4x6x8=192 and6x9x12=648 
occur the two numbers 4 x 6x 12 
or 4x9x8 or 6x6 x 8=288 and 
4x9x120r6x9x8 or 6x6x 12 
= 422, because 192 : 288 = 288 
: 482 =482 : 648; the same holds 
good in the analogous cases in 
planes and solids.) But Plato 
asserts, not merely that there is 
one mean proportional between any 
two planes and two between any 
two solids, but that the latter 
are by no means bound by one 
weoörns. Such a generality, how- 
ever, is not correct; as between 
two similar planes or plane num- 
bers under certain circumstances 
there occur two further mean pro- 
portionals besides the one mean 
(e.g. between 2?=4 and 167=256 
there come, not only 2x 16=32, 
but also 42= 16 and 8°? = 64, because 
both 4 :32=32:256 and 4:16 
=16 : 64=64 : 256), so between 
two similar solids and two analo- 
gously formed solid numbers, to- 
gether with the two proportionals 
which always lie between them, 
there oceurs one besides in certain 
cases. If two solid numbers are at 
the same time analogously formed 


plane numbers, there result between 
them, not only two mean propor- 
tionals, but one besides (e.g. be- 
tween 2?=8 and 8°=512 there are 
the two proportionals 32 and 128, 
and also the one mean 64, because 
8=1x 8 and 512=8x 64; between 
these comes 8 x 8, or what is the 
same thing 1x64); and if the 
roots of two cubic numbers have a 
mean proportional which can be 
expressed in whole numbers, the 
cube of the latter is the mean 
proportional between the former. 
(Thisisthe case, e.g. between 43 = 64 
and 9%=729; their mean propor- 
tionals are not only 4x4x9=144 
and 4x9x9=324, but also 6% 
for as4:6=6 : 9) 4° > G°=0 u 
i.e. 64 : 216=216 : 729. So again, 
between 5?=125 and 20?=8000 
there are the two proportionals 500 
and 2000, and also the one propor- 
tional 1000, for as 5 : 10=10 : 20, 
5°: 10°= 10° 220°, Te. DZ 
=1000 : 8000.) We cannot sup- 
pose that this was unknown to 
Plato. How then are we to ex- 
plain his assertion that the oreped 
never have a peodrns between 
them? The simplest explanation 
would be to translate his words: 
‘Solids are never connected by one 
ueoörns, but always by two at 
least.’ And this explanation might 
indeed be defended by examples, 
e.g. Arist. Metaph. ix. 5; 1048 a. 
8, c. 8, 1050 b. 33, xii. 3, 1070: 
18, and others. It is, however, 
almost too simple; as Plato loc. 
cit. wishes to prove that two inter- 
mediate terms must be inserted 
between fire and earth, his object 
is to show, not merely that at 
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This, though Plato may have seriously intended 


it, is in reality but a flight of fancy.'® 


least two terms, but that neither 
more nor less than two terms 
occur between two solids; and as 
the two proportionals between cer- 
tain emimeda belong to a different 
series from that to which the one 
occurring in all of them belongs, 
and the one proportional between 
certain oreped belongs to a different 
series from that to which the two 
proportionals occurring in all be- 
long, we should still have that 
which Plato denies within each of 
those proportionals. Ancient and 
modern interpreters therefore seek 
variously to limit Plato’s statement 
to such orepea as have actually 
only two proportionals between 
them. (Seethe Reviewin Martin, 
Etudes, i. 337 sqq.) Nicomachus, 
for example (Arithm. ii. 24, p. 69), 
understauds by them, not merely 
cubic numbers generally, but still 
more definitely kößoı auvexeis (1%, 
2°, 3%, &c.), and by the plane 
numbers he understands rerpaywva, 
ouvexh. Of such numbers of course 
the position holds good without 
exception: between 2? and 37, 3? 
and 4*, &c. there is only one ra- 
tional mean proportional, between 
2° and 33, 3° and 4°, &e. there are 
only two. But if Plato meant 
only these special cases, he would 
not have expressed himself so 
generally, and he must have given 
some reasons why fire and earth 
were to be exclusively regarded 
in the light of this analogy. 
Martin, who exhaustively refutes 
the elucidations of Stallbaum and 
Cousin (Miller, Pl. WW. vi. 259 
sqq. can hardly be brought under 
consideration), wishes to make out 
that by emimeöa are meant only the 
numbers which have two factors, 


The four ele- 


and by the oreped only the numbers 
which have three prime numbers 
as factors; Könitzer (Ueb. d. Ele- 
mentarkörper nach. Pl. Tim. 1846, 
p- 13 sqq.) would limit them still 
closer to the squares and cubes of 
prime numbers. With this elu- 
cidation Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 
li. 347 sq. agrees, and Böckh (d. 
Kosm. Syst. Pl. 17) allowed him- 
self to be won over to it. In the 
end, however, he returned to his 
original view (Kl. Schr. i. 253 
sqq.), seeing no justification for the 
limitation of Plato’s statement to 
the plane and solid numbers de- 
rived from prime numbers, and the 
further limitation to square and 
cubic numbers. He appeals to the 
fact that in the cases wherethere are 
two proportionals besides the one 
mean between two planes or plane 
numbers, and one proportional be- 
sides the two means between solids 
or solid numbers, these latter do 
not proceed from the geometrical 
or arithmetical construction, and 
that two plane numbers can only 
have two rational proportionals 
between them, if they are at the 
same time similar solid bodies, 
and two solid numbers can only 
have one rational proportional, 
if they are at the same time 
similar plane numbers. This so- 
lution seems to me to be the 
best. If there are two propor- 
tionals between erimeda and one 
between oreped, this is merely ac- 
eidental, and it does not follow 
that the one are émimeda, the 
other oreped, and Plato accordingly 
thinks that this case may be left 
out in his construction of the ele- 
ments. 

16 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 221 
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ments are only in appearance derived and placed in a 
certain order, by means of an external reference of 
aim, and a false arithmetical analogy. This order pro- 
ceeds from the rarer and lighter to the denser and 
heavier; and the idea of a geometrical proportion could 
not properly be applied to it.!” Still more remarkable 
is the physical derivation of the elements.!® Plato 
here repeats Philolaus’!? theory, that the fundamental 
form of fire is the Tetrahedron ; of air, the Octahedron ; 
of water, the Icosahedron ; and of earth, the Cube: 
the fifth regular figure, the Dodecahedron, he does 


not connect with an element.?! 


sqq., is unnecessarily surprised at 
this, and misinterprets it. 

17 Ancient and modern com- 
mentators fall into contradictions 
as soon as they try to prove the 
existence and extent of a propor- 
tion between the four elements of 
the same kind as that between the 
terms of a quadruple arithmetical 
proportion. 

18 Tim. 53 C sqq.; ef. Martin, ii. 
234 sqq. 

19 See vol. 1. 350 sqq. 

70 Plato, 55 D sqq., enume- 
rates the considerations which led 
him to adopt this classification ; 
viz. mobility, magnitude, weight, 
greater or less capability of pene- 
trating other bodies. 

21. He merely says, 55 C: &rı de 
otons EvoTaocews pias méumTns em 
7) way 6 Oeds aurn Kkarexphoaro 
ereivo Sialwypapov. What is the 
meaning of dialwypaperv, and what 
part is played by the dodecahe- 
dron? Susemihl, ii. 413, explains: 
‘He painted the universe with 
figures ;’ and refers this painting 
to the adornment of the heavens 


By compounding these 


with stars (Tim. 40 A; Rep. vii. 
529 C), to which the dodecahedron 
might be applied, as coming nearest 
to the sphere. The stars (Rep. 
vil. 529 D sqq.) are not perfect 
spheres, but (on the analogy of the 
Öwderdokvroı opaipat, to which the 
earth is compared, Pheedo, 100 B) 
approach, like the universe, the 
form of the dodecahedron. It seems 
more natural to refer the diatw- 
ypabeiv (which is not necessarily 
colour-painting) to the plan or 
design of the world which preceded 
its formation. The world and the 
stars too are spherical in form, 
and while the earth (Tim. 33 B, 
40 A) is a perfect sphere, the dode- 
cahedron is of all regular solids 
that which nearest approaches to 
the sphere, that on which a sphere 
can be most easily described, and 
that therefore which could be most 
readily laid down as the plan of 
the world. The dodecahedron of 
the present passage used to be 
taken as the plan of the ether; 
Philolaus seems to have been of 
this opinion (cf, vol. i. 350 sq.); 
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bodies themselves, not out of corporeal atoms, but out 
of planes of a certain kind,””—by again resolving 


and with him the Platonic Epino- 
mis, 981 C, and Xenocrates, who, 
ap. Simpl. Phys. 205 b. Schol. in 
Arist. 427 a. 15, attributes this 
view to Plato. Although the later 
interpreters follow him in this view 
(see Martin, iii. 140 sq.), we cannot 
agree with him as to the form of 
the doctrine contained in the Pla- 
tonic writings. In the Phado, 109 
B sq., 111 A sq. (cf. Crat. 109 B), 
Plato understands by ether, in ac- 
cordance with ordinary usage, the 
purer air lying next to our atmo- 
sphere, and still more definitely he 
says, Tim. 58 D: dépos rd evaryé- 
orarov EmikAnv aidtjp Kadovmevos, 
Theether is not afifth element with 
him. He could not admit the dode- 
cahedron (as Martin proves, ii. 245 
sqg.) in his construction of the 
elements, because itis bounded, not 
by triangles, but equilateral pen- 
tagons, which again are composed 
neither (as Stallbaum thinks, ad 
loc.) of equilateral nor of rectan- 
gular triangles of one of the two 
Platonie elementary forms. The 
conclusion is, that the theory which 
constructs the elementary bodies 
out of triangles, and explains the 
transition of one element into 
another by the separation and dif- 
ferent combination of its elemen- 
tary triangles, belongs originally 


to Plato and not to Philolaus, who 
classes the dodecahedron as an 
elementary form with the four 
other bodies. The form which this 
theory takes in Plato must be 
foreign to Philolaus, because Plato’s 
reduction of matter to pure space 
is unknown to him. — Plato himself 
clearly gives us to understand that 
this discovery is his own, when he 
introduces the enquiry about -the 
material primal cause and the for- 
mation of the four elements, Tim. 
48 B, with the remark: viv yap 
ovdels Tw ever aUTWV peuhvuKer, 
GAN ws elödeı, Tip Ö Ti woTe Eorı 
kal €kacToy aur@v, A€éyouev apxas 
avTa TıdEuevoL, OTOLXKELA TOD TayTds. 

*2 All superficies, he says, 53 C 
sqq., consist of triangles, and all 
triangles arise out of two different 
right-angled triangles, the isosceles 
and the scalene; of the scalene, 
however, the best and consequently 
the most congenial for the forma- 
tion of the elements is that of 
which the lesser cathetus is half as 
large as the hypothenuse. Out of 
six such triangles arises an equi- 
lateral triangle, and out of four 
isosceles triangles arises a square. 
Out of the square is formed the 
cube, out of equilateral triangles the 
three remaining bodies. (There- 
fore, 54 B sq.: tplywva e& wy Ta 
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them ultimately into triangles, in the transition of the 
elements”? one into another,—he clearly shows that 
the ground which underlies them is not a Matter 


that fills space, but space itself. 


From this ground 


these determinate bodies are to be formed in such a 
manner that certain parts of space are mathematically 


limited, and comprehended in definite figures.” 


ThHpaTa meunxyavnTar..... EK TOU 
isoakeAovds Tprydvov Euvapuocder.) 
The fact that he here attributes to 
the square four and not two, to the 
equilateral triangle six and not 
two elementary triangles, is ac- 
counted for by his wish to resolve 
them into their smallest parts (cf. 
Tim. 48 B). For this purpose he 
divided the equilateral triangle by 
the perpendicular, and the square 
by the diagonal (cf. Martin, ii. 
239 : according to Plutarch the Py- 
thagoreans emphasised the three- 
fold biseetion of the equilateral 
triangle by its perpendicular as an 
important quality of it; see vol. 1. 
337, 2). From the combination 
of the elements which he assumes 
Plato infers that only a part of 
them change into one another; v. 
next note. 

23 54 C: not all the elements 
pass into one another, but only 
the three higher: ex yap évds 
&rayta mebukrdra Audevrwv TE THY 
neildvwv TOAAG TmLKpa ex TOY AUTO@Y 
tvorhoetat, Sexdueva TX TPOCHKOVTA 
Eavrois oxhmara, Kal oukpa Stray 
ad TOAAG KaTa TH Tplywva diacmrapy, 
vyevduevos cis Apıduds éevds Örykov 
ueya amorer&oeiev By AAO eldos Ev. 
From this point of view the sub- 
ject is further treated, 56 D sqq. 
If one element is split up by an- 
other of smaller parts, or a smaller 
mass of the latter crushed by a 


Not 


larger mass of the former, or if 
again the elementary bodies of the 
smaller are united by the pressure 
of the larger, then out of one part 
of water arise two parts of air and 
one part of fire, out of one part of 
air two parts of fire, and vice versa ; 
the transition of one element into 
another is brought about by the 
elementary triangles out of which 
it is composed being loosened from 
one another, and by a new com- 
bination being formed of the ele- 
mentary bodies in a different 
numerical proportion. The whole 
conception is put in a clear light 
by Plato’s words, 81 B sq., on the 
nourishment, growth, old age, and 
death of the living being. 

*4 If Plato presupposed for his 
construction of the elements a 
Material in the ordinary sense, he 
must either have viewed it as a 
qualitatively equable and quanti- 
tatively undistinguished mass, out 
of which the elements arose, be- 
cause certain parts of this mass 
transiently take the form of the 
elementary bodies—cube, tetrahe- 
dron, &e. (in which case there 
would be not the slightest reason 
why every element could not come 
out of every other); or he must 
have supposed that at the forma- 
tion of the elements the mass was 
made in the form of corporeal 
elements for all time. But then 
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indivisible bodies, but indivisible surfaces, are supposed 
as the primary constituents of the corporeal.” These 
produce the smallest bodies by combining with certain 


figures. 


Bodies are therefore not only limited by 


planes, but also compounded out of them ;*° a Matter 
which assumes corporeal figures is not recognised. 
From the difference of their figures quantitative 
distinctions also arise in these elemental bodies. Of 
those which consist of triangles of the same kind, 
each is greater or less, according to the number of 
such triangles which it contains.” Similar differences 


are found within particular elements. 


any transition of one element into 
another would be impossible, and 
what according to Plato is true 
only of the earth, but according to 
Empedocles of the elements, and 
to Democritus of the atoms—viz. 
that they may intermingle with, 
but cannot change into, one another 
—must hold good of all of them. In 
neither case could he speak of the 
resolution of the elements into 
triangles, and their formation out 
of triangles, in the way we have 
seen, 

2 Martin, in his otherwise ex- 
cellent exposition, ii. 241 sq., is 
not quite right in saying (with 
Simpl. De Ceelo, Schol. in Ar. 510 
a. 37; Philop. gen. et corr. 47 
a. 0.): Si chacune des figures 
planes quwil décrit est supposée 
avoir quelque épaisseur...... 
comme des feuilles minces dun 
métal quelconque, taillées suivant 
les figures quil décrit, et si Ton 
suppose ces feuilles reunies de 
maniere a presenter lapparence 
extérieure des quatre corps solides 
dont wu parle, mais a laisser Vin- 
terieur completement vide, toutes 


The triangles 


les transformations ba be S’ex- 
pliquent parfaitement. ... , 
Nous considérons donc les ini. 
angles et les carres de Platon 
comme des feuilles minces de ma- 
tiere corporelle. Plato does not, 
as Martin believes, inaccurately 
call plane bodies planes; he is 
thinking of actual planes, which, 
however, he treats as plane bodies. 
This is easily explained, if mathe- 
matical abstractions are once taken 
as something real—more real than 
matter. 

26 So too Aristotle, who here 
understands the Platonie doctrines 
quite correctly: De Celo, iii. 1, 
298 b. 83. Ibid. c. 7,8; 305 a; 
35, 306 a. sqq., gen. et corr. i. 2, 
315 b. 30 sqq. ii. 1,329 a. 21 sq.; 
cf. Alex. Aphr. Quast. nat. ii. 13, 
against the variant opinion of 
many Platonists. 

= 54 0,56 A, D. How the earth 
stands to the three other elements 
as regards the magnitude of its 
smallest bodily parts is not here 
stated: but as it is the heaviest 
element, it must have the largest 
parts. Cf. 60 E. 
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of each sort (and consequently also the elemental 
bodies consisting of an equal number of such trian- 
gles) differ in magnitude,” and thus from the be- 
ginning there is a diversity in kinds of matter, which, 
coupled with the mixture of these kinds in unequal 
proportions, perfectly explains the infinite multiplieity 
of thing». 

. The elemental composition of bodies regulates their 
distribution in space. Each element has its natural 
place in the universe, to which it tends, and in which, 
in regard to its preponderating mass, it has its dwell- 
ing.” Lightness and heaviness are therefore relative 
terms, the signification of which changes according 
to position: on earth, the earthly element appears the 
heavier ; in the fiery sphere, fire.2° There can never be 


28 57 C sq.; this can be recon- 
ciled with the previous quotation, 
by supposing (with Martin, ii. 254) 
that the largest part of fire is never 
so large as the smallest part of 
air, &c. 

29 52 D sqq., 57 B sqq. Plato 
here derives the separation of mat- 
ter in space from the original mo- 
tion of matter; the result is that 
the hghter rises and the heavier 
sinks, just as in the winnowing of 
corn. But immediately after, he 
explains, 57 E sq., the motion itself 
as purely physical, springing out 
of the dissimiiarity of the elements. 
It is, however, difficult to conceive 
how elementary distinctions and 
properties could have come into 
matter before God divided the 
latter into elementary forms, from 
which alone the distinctions can 
proceed. We may, therefore, class 
this point amongst the mythical 


parts of the Timeus; cf. p. 391 
sq., 364 sq. 

3° From 56 B we might infer 
that Plato identified heaviness and 
lightness with greatness and small- 
ness. Fire, he says, is the lightest 
of the three superior elements, be- 
cause it consists of the smallest 
number of equal-sized parts, and 
similarly the two others in pro- 
portion. Hence the further notion, 
that just as smallness is merely a 
smaller amount of greatness, so 
lightness is only a smaller amount 
of heaviness. Everything tends 
to the mean; that which has large 
parts tends to it more powerfully 
than that which has smaller parts. 
So the latter is moved upward not 
of its own nature, but by the pres- 
sure of heavy bodies. (So De- 
mocritus ; v. vol. 1. 701, 713.) Plato 
himself, however, expressly rejects 
the supposition, 62 C sqq., that 
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a complete separation of material substances. The 
external orbit of the universe, being circular and con- 
tinuous, presses together the bodies contained in it,?! 
and will not allow of any empty space between them.?? 
Consequently the smaller bodies are crowded into the 
interstices of the greater, and there results a continual 
mixture of the different kinds of matter.*? The per- 
petual motion and decomposition of the elements is a 
consequence of this admixture. As long as an ele- 
mental body is among its kindred, it remains un- 
changed ; for among bodies which are similar and uni- 
form none can change, or be changed by, another. If, 
on the contrary, smaller proportions of one element are 


everything moves downward by 
nature, and upward only as a conse- 
quence of some compulsion. In 
the universe, there is no up and 
down, only an inner and an outer; 
nor does he imagine any general 
striving towards the mean,—cer- 
tainly not a universal attraction of 
all matter. He simply says that 
every element has its natural 
place, out of which it can be re- 
moved only by force; to this force 
it offers greater opposition the 
greater its mass. The natural 
place of all bodies is the kdrw. 
Towards this they strive; and the 
heaviness of a body consists merely 
in its striving to unite itself with 
what is congenial (or to prevent 
its separation from it). Ritter, ii. 
400, wrongly infers from Tim. 61 
©, that the elements have sensation 
together with this striving; the 
words atc@now tmdpxew der sig- 
nify (as Stallbaum rightly explains) 
that they must be an object of 
sensation. 

» Cf. vol. 1.374, 2; 637 (Emped. 


v. 133). 

32 58 A sqq., 60 C. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras, following the 
Eleatics (see vol. i. 472, 2; 
516 ; 620, 2; 803, 1), had denied 
Void. Hence a double difficulty 
to Plato. First, his four elemen- 
tary bodies never fill up any space 
so completely that no intermediate 
space is left (Arist. de Ceelo, iii. 
8, beginn.), to say nothing of the 
fact that no sphere can be entirely 
filled out by rectilineal figures. 
And the resolution of an elemen- 
tary body into its component tri- 
angles must produce a void each 
time, as there was nothing be- 
tween them (Martin, ii. 255 sq.). 
Plato must either have disregarded 
these difficulties (which, in the 
case of the first, would have been 
strange for a mathematician to do), 
or else he does not mean to deny 
void absolutely, but merely to as- 
sert that no space remains void 
which can at all be taken posses- 
sion of by a body. 

OB AR: ;; 
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contained in greater proportions of another, in conse- 
quence of the universal pressure they are crushed or 
cut up;°* and their constituent parts must either pass 
over into the form of the stronger element, or make 
their escape to their kindred element in their natural 


place. 


Thus there is a perpetual ebb and flow of the 


elements: the diversity of Matter is the cause of its 


constant motion.® 


The sum of the four elements con- 


stitutes the universe. (Tim. 32 C sqq.) 


s: Further details on this reso- 
lution of the elements, 60 E sqq. 

8% 56 C-58, C (with 57 E: 
klvnoıw eis üvwuaAdrnra del TId@- 
wev,cf. the quotation Pt. i. 302-3). 
This doctrine of the elements is 
followed by a discussion of sepa- 
rate phenomena, remarkable for 
its acuteness, though naturally 
insufficient for the demands of 
modern knowledge. He treats 
next, 58 C sqq., of the different 
kinds of fire, air, and particu- 
larly water, under which he in- 
cludes liquid (ddwp bypov), but also 
what is fusible (dd. xvröv), the 
metals, and then ice, hail, snow, 
hoar frost, the juice of plants 
(particularly wine), oil, honey, 
ömds (not opium, as Martin thinks, 
li. 262, but theacids obtained from 
plants to curdle milk, so called in 
Homer). Further, 60 B sqq. he 
treats of the various kinds of earth, 
stone, bricks, natron, lava, glass, 
wax, &e.; 61 D sqq., of warmth, 
and cold, hardness and softness, 
heaviness and lightness ; 64 A sq. 
of the conditions under which any 
thing becomes the object of sensa- 
tions of pleasure or pain ; 65 Bsqq. 
of the qualities of things percept- 
ible by taste ; 66 D sqq.on smells, 
which all arise either in the tran- 


sition of air into water, or of water 
into air; inthe former case they 
are called öuixAn, in the latter 
kamvös: 67 A sqq. cf. 80 A sq. 
treats of tones; 67 0-69 A (ef. 
Meno, 76 C sq.), of colours. To 
explain these phenomena Plato 
starts from his pre-suppositions as 
to the fundamental parts of the 
elements. He seeks to show who 
the separate bodies, according to 
the composition of their smallest 
parts and the extent of the inter- 
mediate space, at one time admit 
air and fire to pass through, but 
are burst by water, at another 
time forbid the entrance of water 
and admit fire. Hence he con- 
cludes that the two former are 
destructible by water, and the 
latter by fire. He explains the 
hardening of molten metals, the 
freezing of water, the condensa- 
tion of earth into stone, and the 
like, by supposing that the parts 
of fire and water contained in 
them, passing out and seeking 
their natural place, press the sur- 
rounding air against the materials 
in question, and so condense them. 
Similarly (79 E-80 C; ef. Martin, 
ii. 342 sqq.), he tries to explain 
the downward motion of lightning, 
the apparently attractive power of 
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III. The World-System.—The further description 
of the universe contains much that is of a specific cha- 
racter, distinguishing it from the theories of Anaxa- 
goras and Democritus, as also from the system of Phi- 
lolaus ; though in its whole spirit it greatly resembles 
the latter. The shape of the universe is that of a 
globe.*® Within this globe three divisions are to be 
distinguished, answering to the three Pythagorean 
regions of the world, though they are not actually 
identified with them by Plato. The earth is placed as 
a round ball in the centre,?’ at the axis of the universe. 
Then follow the sun, the moon, and the five other 
planets, in circles described around the. earth, and 
arranged according to the intervals of the harmonic 


system. 


amber and the magnet, and other 
phenomena. He observes that 
every sensation depends upon a 
motion of the object which occa- 
sions it; this motion is transmitted 
through the intervening space to 
the senses, and further to the soul, 
&e. I cannot here enter further 
into this portion of the dialogue; 
much useful matter is given by 
Martin, ii. 254-294 ; Steinhart, vi. 
251 sq.; Susemihl, ii. 425 sq., 432 
sqq. 
*6 This is so according to the 
Tim. 33 B sqq. because the sphere 
is the most perfect figure, and be- 
cause the universe needs no limbs. 

“ 40 B (with which ef. Böckh, 
Cosm. Syst. Plat. p. 59 sqq.; Klein. 
Schr. iii. 294 sqq.): cf. 62 E; 
Phaedo, 108 E. The statement of 
Theophrastus apud Plut. quest. 
Plat. viii. 1, p. 1006 ; Numa, c. ii. 
—viz. that Plato in his later years 


The heaven of fixed stars, one undivided 


regretted having made the earth 
the middle point of the universe 
in the Timzxus, because this be- 
longed to a better, i.e. the central 
fire—is with good reason suspected 
by Martin, 11.91, and Böckh, Cosm. 
Syst. 144 sqq., because (1) it rests 
merely on a report which might 
easily have been transferred to 
Plato by Academies of Pythagorean 
tendencies (Arist. De Ceelo, ii. 13- 
293 a. 27); because (2) even the 
latest works of Plato display no 
trace of any such opinion ; and (3) 
the Epinomis, which was com- 
posed by the editor of the laws— 
one of Plato’s most strictly astro- 
nomical pupils, and designed for 
the astronomical completion of 
this latter dialogue—is acquainted 
only with the geocentric system of 
the Timzeus: see 986 A sqq., 990 
A sq. 
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sphere, forms the outermost circle.*® 


movable.’? 


38 36 B sqq., 40 A sq. (On the 
distance of the planets, ef. p. 350.) 
Besides the above conceptions, 
Gruppe, Kosm. Syst. d. Gr. 125, 
would attribute to Plato the doc- 
trines of the epicycle, and the ec- 
centric; cf. against him Bockh, 
Kosm. Syst. 126 sq. A different 
system from that of the Timzus 
(viz. the Philolaie system) has 
been suspected in the Phadrus, 
246 E sqq.; I think, however, 
that Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 
234 sq. is right in limiting the in- 
fluence of Philolaus to a few 
traits. I cannot agree with Mar- 
tin (ii. 138 sq., 114), and Stallbaum 
(in mythum Plat. de div. amoris 
ortu, ef. Susemihl in Jahn’s Jahrb. 
lxxv, 589 sq.), in trying to make 
out the twelve gods of the Phedrus 
by adding the three regions of 
water, air, and ether to the earth, 
and the eight circles of the stars. 
Plato would not have called these 
elements gods, and the description 
of moving does not suit them. The 
twelve gods of the popular religion 
are meant, and astronomical deter- 
minations are transferred to them. 
Consequently we can draw no con- 
clusion from the passage. Further 
details apud Susemihl. 

89 Böckh has shown that this is 
Plato’s real meaning, De Plat. 
Syst. Ceel. glob. p. vi. sqq. (1810), 
and subsequently in his treatise on 
the Cosmic system of Plato, pp. 14, 
75, and Kl. Schr. loe. cit. (in op- 
position to Gruppe, die Kosm, Syst. 
d. Gr. 1851, p. 1 sqq. and Grote, 
Plato’s doctrine of the rotation of 
the earth, 1860, ef. Plato, iti. 257 ; 
Martin, vi. 86 sqq., and Susemihl 
in Jahn’s Jahrb. xxv, 598 sq. 
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The earth is im- 


The heaven of fixed stars turns in one day 


against a follower of Gruppe). 
This becomes in the highest degree 
probable from the circumstance 
that Plato, Tim. 39 B, derives day 
and night from the motion of the 
heaven of the fixed stars, and, 38 
C sqq., 39 B; Rep. x. 616 C sqq., 
throughout he reckons the sun 
among the planets; by the former 
the daily, and by the latter the 
yearly motion of the earth is kept 
up. It might be said that we 
could account for the motion of 
the constellations by supposing 
that, together with the daily revo- 
lution of the firmament and the 
individual motions of the planets, 
there is also a revolution of the 
earth, either from east to west, or 
west to east, but far less rapid 
than that of the heaven of the 
fixed stars. But Plato has no- 
where suggested this idea, nor 
made the least effort to explain 
the phenomena on such a supposi- 
tion. There was nothing to in- 
duce him tomake such an artificial 
and far-fetched hypothesis. The 
Timeeus, 34 A sq., 36 B sqq. 38 E 
sq., 40 A, always speaks of two 
motions only of the whole heaven 
and the planets, and the Phado, 
109 A, undoubtedly treats the 
earth as at rest. Bockh, Kosm. 
Syst. 63 sqq., proves that Tim. 40 
B does not contradict this view: 
eiAAouevnv there means not ‘re- 
volving’ but ‘formed into a ball.’ 
In the Laws, vii. 822, we have the 
same statement as Tim. 39 A. 
Aristotle certainly says De Celo, ii. 
13, 293, b. 30: &vıoı de Kal keımnevnv 
Een) Tov Kevroov daclv avtiy (the 
earth)?ANeodaı kal Keto Oa mepl Tbv 
51a mayrds TEeTauevov mÖAoV, WOTEp 
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around the axis of the universe, in the direction of the 
equator, from east to west; and the circles compre- 
hended in it are likewise carried round with the same 
They themselves, however, move in various 
periods of revolution (increasing according to their 
distance) around the earth, in the plane of the Ecliptic, 
from west to east. Their courses are therefore, pro- 
perly speaking, not circles, but spirals; and as those 
which have the shortest periods move the quickest in 
a direction opposed to the motion of the whole, it 
appears as if they remained the furthest behind this 


motion. 


motion. 


év TO Tivalw yeyparraı, and kıveio- 
da: (as Prantl shows in his edition, 
p- 311) cannot be removed from 
the text (with two MSS. and Bek- 
ker), because it recurs c. 14 begin. 
unanimously attested. There are 
many things against Bockh’s view 
(loc. cit. 76 sqq.) that the mention 
of the Timeus (@o7mep. . . . yeyp.) 
refers only to the ZAAeodu (or 
eiXeiodaı), and not to the additional 
kıveiodaı, and that Aristotle here 
meant to attribute the assertion 
that the earth moves round the 
axis of the universe not to Plato 
himself, but to others unknown to 
us. It only does not follow from 
this that Plato supposed a revolu- 
tion of the earth round an axis, 
whether daily or in a longer space 
of time. I cannot approve of the 
conjecture (Prantl, loc. cit.; Suse- 
mihl, Genet. Entw. ii. 380 sq.) that 
Plato ascribed to the earth at least 
a vibrating motion towards the 
axis of the universe, and that this 
is what the «wetc@a of Aristotle 
refers to. Aristotle, as is clearly 
shown by c. 14, 296 a. 34 sq., 7, 


The swiftest look like the slowest: 


those 


means a motion from west to east 
corresponding to the individual 
movement of the planets; the 
Timeus, on the contrary, says 
nothing about a motion of the 
earth. Since, then, this word 
cannot be removed from the 
passage of Aristotle, we can only 
acknowledge that in this case 
Aristotle misunderstood the words 
of the Timeus, perhaps led to do 
so by some Platonists who took 
the passage in that way. This 
was quite possible from the words, 
and Plato is even thus credited 
with far less extravagance than 
we find in the Meteorology, ii. 2, 
355 b. 32 sqq. The passage of 
the Timeus, ap. Cic. Acad. ii. 39, 
123 (perhaps from Heraclides; 


‚see Part i. p. 687, 4, 2nd edit.) 


refers toa daily revolution of the 
earth round its axis. Cf. Teich- 
miller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. Begriffe, 
238 sqq., whose explanation agrees 
in its results with the above, 
which was written before the ap- 
pearance of his work, 
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which overtake the others in the direction of west to 
east, appear in the contrary direction, to be overtaken 
by them.‘ 

These motions of the heavenly bodies give rise to 
Time, which is nothing else than the duration of their 
periods.*! A complete cosmical period, or perfect 
year, has elapsed, when all the planetary circles at the 
end of their revolution have arrived at the same point 
of the heaven of fixed stars, from which they set out.” 
The duration of this -cosmical year Plato fixes, not 
according to astronomical calculation, but by arbitrary 
conjecture, at ten thousand years: * and he seems to 





40 Tim. 36 B sqq., 39 B sqq.: 
ef. Rep. x. 617 A sq.; Laws, vil. 
822 A sq.; also Epinom. 986 
E sq., and Böckh, Kosm. Syst. 16- 
59; Martin, 11. 42 sq., 80 sq. As 
regards the time of the planets’ re- 
volution, Plato supposes it the 
same for the sun, Venus, and Mer- 
cury (this is the order in which he 
puts them, reckoning outwards). 
The motion of the heaven of the 
fixed stars is denoted as ém) deka, 
Tim. 36 C, of the planets as er 
dpiotepa, plainly in order that the 
more complete motion may be as- 
eribed to the more complete ob- 
jects. In this Plato must have 
by an artifice contented himself 
with the ordinary usage which 
makes the east the right and the 
west the left side of the world. 
The motion from east to west is 
therefore towards the left, and 
vice versa. V. Böckh, p. 28 sqq. 
Laws, vi. 760 D; on another occa- 
sion, Epin. 987 B, in an astrono- 
mical reference, the east is treated 
as the right side. 

41 Tim. 37 D-38 C, 39 B sqq. 


Hence the tenet here that time 
was created with the world (see p. 
669). Ibid. on the distinction be- 
tween endless time and eternity. 
Maguire’s (Pl. Id. 103, see chap. 
vii. 42) assertion, that Plato con- 
sidered time as something merely 
subjective is entirely without 
foundation. 

42 3:9"): 

‘“ This duration of the year of 
the world (pre-supposed Rep. vii. 
546 B, as will be shown later on) 
is expressed more definitely in the 
statement (Pheedr. 248 C, E, 249 
B; Rep. x. 615 A C, 621 D), that 
the souls which have not fallen 
remain free from the body through- 
out one revolution of the universe, 
while the others enter into human 
life ten times, and after each period 
of life among men have to com- 
plete a period of 1000 years 
(strietly speaking, the period would 
be 11,000 years, but the inaceu- 
racy must be attributed to the 
myth). Hence the curious asser- 
tion, Tim. 23 D sq., that the oldest 
historical recollection does not 
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connect with it, periodical changes in the condition of 


the world.‘ 


The particular heavenly bodies are so 


inserted in their orbits that they never change their 
place in them: the forward motion around the universal 
centre is not to be ascribed to these bodies as such, but 
to their circles.‘ Plato, however, gives to each of them 
a movement around its own axis,‘® but this assumption 


reach beyond 9000 years. Other 
ealeulations of the great years are 
not to be taken as Platonic (cf. 
Martin, ii. 80’. Plato is so evi- 
dently giving around number with 
his usual mixture of dogmatism 
and symbolism, that to connect his 
great year, as Steinhart does, vi. 
102, with observations on the ad- 
vance of the equinoxes, is beside 
the question. Cf. Susemihl, Phil. 
xv. 423 sq. ; Gen. Ent. ii. 360, 379. 

4" Polit. 269 C sqq., where of 
course (cf. Tim. 36 E, and else- 
where) Plato is not in earnest in 
supposing that God from time to 
time withdraws from the govern- 
ment of the world: Tim. 22 B sqq., 
23 D; Laws, iii. 677 A sqq. 

#5 This is clear from Tim. 36 B 
sqq., 38 C, 40 A sq. But it is not 
quite clear how we are to conceive 
this circle itself. The description 
mentioned p. 358, depicts the circles 
of the planets as small bands bent 
into a circle, and the circle of the 
fixed stars as a band of the same 
kind, only much broader; doubt- 
less Plato imagined the latter (as 
it appears to the eye) as a sphere, 
and the circles of the planets only 
as linear or like a band. 

Tim. 40 A: kıvhoeıs de Sto 
mpoonyev Exdotw, Thy uev Ev TO 
avTe Kara Tabra wep) Tay avToy del 
Th avTd &aur@ Siavooupéeve, Thy dt eis 
To mpdcbey bd Tis TaiTod Kal 


öuolov mepıbopäs kparovuevw. Plato 
says this of the fixed stars; 
whether he intended that it should 
hold good of the planets is ques- 
tionable. In favour of this view 
we might allege that the motion 
which Plato considers to be pecu- 
har to reason (ef. p. 358 sq.) 
must also belong to the planets: 
for they are rational beings or visi- 
ble gods. And ace.to p. 40 B 
(where I cannot agree with Suse- 
mihl’s explanation, Philol. xv. 426) 
they are fashioned according tothe 
fixed stars (kar’ Ekeiva yéyover). 
These reasons, however, are not 
decisive. The planets may be 
fashioned according to the fixed 
stars without at the same time re- 
sembling them in all points; and 
Plato himself, loc. eit., distinetly 
indieates their difference, in that 
the one kata TavTa év TavTa oTpe- 
¢épueva del ueveı, while the others 
are Tpemöueva Kal mAdvmv tcxorTaA, 
which rather means that the latter 
are without motion ev tair@. In 
the case of the fixed stars reason 
is connected with their reflex mo- 
tion; but even the earth, 40 C, 
is designated as a divinity, al- 
though it has not that motion (as 
Susemihl rightly remarks, loc. cit.) ; 
and this also holds good of the 
central fire of the Pythagoreans 
and the ‘Eorla of the Phedrus 
(247 A). As only two and not 
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is manifestly the result, not of astronomical observation, 
but of speculative theory.47 The stars must revolve 
‘around themselves, because this is the motion of rea- 
son,*® and they must partake in reason. Far from 
seeing, like Anaxagoras and Democritus, only dead 
masses in the heavenly bodies, Plato regards them as 
living beings, whose souls must be higher and diviner 
than human souls, in proportion as their bodies are 
brighter and fairer than ours.*® In this he is evidently 
influenced by the even and regular motion, in which 
the stars as nearly as possible follow pure mathematical 
laws.’ Ifthe soul is, generally, the moving principle, 
the most perfect soul must be where there is the 





three motions are mentioned in 
the case of the planets (38 C sqq.), 
I'think (with Steinhart, vi. 109; 
Susemihl, loc. cit. and Genet. 
Entw. ii. 385) that Plato more 
probably attributed to the planets 
the motion on their own axes 
which Martin, Etudes, ii. 83, and 
Böckh, Kosm. Syst. 59, with Pro- 
clus, ascribe to them. The planets 
do not, like the fixed stars, belong 
to the KvKAos Tavrov, but to the 
KUKAOS Oarépou (see p. 358). 

‘7 There is no phenomenon 
which they serve to explain, nor 
any law known to Plato from 
which they could be derived; and 
the coruscation of the fixed stars, 
which Susemihl mentions loc. cit. 
could at the most have been con- 
sidered merely as a confirmation 
but not as the proper ground of 
the theory. 

48 See p. 359 sq. and note 2, the 
words wept T. aut. . . Siavooupéevy. 

49 Tim. 38 E, 39 E sqq.: there 
are four kinds of vital existences ; 
the first is the heavenly, belong- 


ing to the gods. The Demi- 
urgus formed this for the most 
part out of fire, so that ıt might be 
as beautiful and bright to look 
upon as possible, and gave it the 
round form of the universe, and 
the motions discussed above: 
ef fis 5) tijs airias yeyovev be’ 
anhavy Tay toTpwy (Ga bela bvTa 
kal aldıa Kal KaT& TavTda ev TaITe 
oTpepdueva del eve Ta de TpeTd- 
meva. . . Kat’ Ekeiva Yeyovev. Cf, 
Laws, x. 886 D, 898 D sqq., xii. 
966 D sqq. ; Crat. 397 C. 

5° As Plato says, Rep. vii. 530 
A, even thestars cannot correspond 
to mathematical rules quite per- 
fectly, and without any deviation, 
because after all they are visible, 
and have a body. He thus seems 
to have noticed that the phe- 
nomena do not altogether agree 
with his astronomical system ; but 
instead of giving an astronomical 
solution of the difficulty (which 
was indeed impossible to him), he 
cuts the knot by a mere theory. 
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most perfect motion; and if the motive power in the 
Soul is accompanied by the faculty of knowledge, the 
highest knowledge must belong to that soul which bya 
perfectly regular motion of body evinces the highest 
reason.°! If the Cosmos, absolutely uniform and har- 
monious, circling about itself, possesses the most divine 
and most reasonable soul, those parts of the Cosmos 
which most nearly approximate to it in form and 
motion will most largely participate in this privilege. 
The stars are therefore the noblest and most intelli- 
gent of all created natures; they are the created 
gods,” as the universe is the one created God. Man 
may learn how to regulate the lawless movements of 
his soul by their unchanging courses: he himself 
is not to be compared with them in worth and perfec- 
tion. So strongly was the Greek deification of nature 
at work, even in the philosopher who did more than 
anyone else to turn away the thought of his nation from 
the many-coloured multiplicity of the phenomenon to a 
colourless conceptual world beyond. As to the person- 
ality of these gods, and whether thought combined 
with self-consciousness belongs to them, in the same 
way as to man, Plato seems never to have enquired.™ 


5! Cf. p. 344sq. Hence in Laws, 


simply says that souls—those of the 
x. 898, D sqq. (on the basis of 


- 1 
stars—are wayTwy TovTwY alrıaı.) 


the pyschology developed loc. cit.), 
it is shown that the stars are gods. 
(There is nothing in the passage 
about the animation of the years, 
months, and seasons, such as 
Teichmüller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
Begr: 362, finds in 899 B, and by 
which he would make out that 
the animation of the stars is not 
to be taken literally; the passage 


52 eo) öparol kal ‘yevvnrol, Tim. 
40 D; cf. 41 A sqq., and supra, 
note 49. 

>> "Tim. 47 B sq. 

5 Teichmüller (Stud. z. Gesch. 
d. Begr. 185 sq. ; ef. 353 sqq.) says 
that Plato’s created (gewordene) 
gods are merely metaphorical : 
meaning that the Ideas of the gods, 
just as the Ideas of mortal beings, 
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The Tim&us® sums up the result of its whole 
cosmogony in the concept of the world as the perfect 
&sov. Made like the Idea of the Living One (the av- 


are contained in the Idea of the 
animal. He can of course appeal 
to the difficulty which results as 
soon as ever we endeavour to 
determine precisely the conception 
of the spiritual individuality of 
the stars, as well as to the ob- 
viously mythical elements which 
run through the narrative of their 
creation (39 E sq., 42 A sq.). 
But similar difficulties arise in 
verymany doctrinal determinations 
without giving us any right to re- 
ject them as un-Platonic; as e.g. 
in the doctrine of the World-soul, 
and of the three parts of the 
human soul, &c. If the nar- 
rative of the origin of the stars 
bears the same mythical character 
as the whole cosmogony of the 
Timzeus, it does net follow that 
Plato is not in earnest in what he 
says about its intelligence and di- 
vinity, not only here but also in 
the Laws. He speaks of the for- 
mation of the world in an equally 
mythical way, but he does not 
therefore doubt that the world is 
the most perfect revelation of the 
Idea,—the become God. He tells 
us myth after myth about the ori- 
gin and destiny of the human soul; 
but who can dispute that the soul 
is to him the divine in man, the 
seat of the intellect? Plato dis- 
tinetly gives us to understand that 
the case is essentially different 
with the divinity of the stars, and 
with the divinity of the purely 
mythical gods Chromos, Rhea, &e. 
In the well-known passage of Tim. 
40 E sq., he refuses with withering 
irony to express his views about 
these, as he has just done in the 
case of the former; and Teichmül- 


s 


ler himself has correctly enun- 
ciated the reasons which, according 
to the above, induced Plato, as 
they did Aristotle and other philo- 
sophers afterwards, to suppose 
that the stars are animated by an 
intellect far higher than that of 
men. Where the tenets, which a 
philosopher expresses with all defi- 
niteness, so clearly proceed from 
pre-suppositions acknowledged by 
him, we cannot doubt that they 
correspond to his actual opinions. 
Plato certainly does not in the 
least endeavour to form for us a 
more precise conception of the ani- 
mation of the stars. He does not 
tell us whether he attributes to 
them a self-consciousness, sensi- 
bility, or will, whether, in short, he 
imagines their life to be personal 
or not. But has he made any 
such scientific statement with re- 
ference to the World-soul or the 
Divinity? Has he accurately ana- 
lysed human self-consciousness ? 
Whenever the doctrines of an an- 
cient philosopher give us occa- 
sion to ask questions, to which we 
find no answers in that philoso- 
pher’s works, our first enquiry 
should always be whether he ever 
proposed these questions to him- 
self; and in the present case we 
are not justified in assuming this. 
55 30 Csqq., 36 E, 37 C, 39 E, 
34 A sq., 68 E, 92 end. Cf. begin- 
ning of the Critias. This exposi- 
tion might, to a great extent, 
have been borrowed from Philo- 
laus, if we could depend upon the 
genuineness of the fragments in 
Stob. Eel. i. 420, the beginning 
of which has many points of simi- 
larity with Tim. 32 C sqq., 37 A, 
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ro£wov), so far as the created can be like the Eternal, 
comprehending in its body the totality of the corporeal, 
partieipating, by means of its soul, in individual and 
endless life and in divine reason, never growing old nor 
passing away,°° the Cosmos is the best of things created, 
the perfect copy of the everlasting and invisible God: 
itself a blessed God, sole in its kind, sufficing to itself 
and in need of no other. In this description we can- 
not fail to recognise the characteristic of the ancient 
view of the world. Even Plato is far too deeply pene- 
trated with the glory of Nature to despise her as the 
Non-Divine, or to rank her as the unspiritual, below 
human self-consciousness. As the heavenly bodies are 
visible gods, so the universe is to him the One visible 
God which comprehends in itself all other created 
gods, and by reason of the perfection and intelligence 
of its nature occupies the place of Zeus.°’ According to 
Plato it is above all things necessary to this perfection 
of the Cosmos, that as the Idea of the Living includes 
in itself all living beings, so the world, as its copy, 
should also include them.’* They fall, however, under 
two classes: the mortal and the immortal. Of the latter 
we have already spoken and shall have again to speak. 
The former, on account of the peculiar connexion in 
which the Platonic theory places all other living crea~ 
tures with man, will lead us at once to Anthropology. 


38 C. Cf., however, vol. i. 317,4; tor could destroy them; and this 

359,1. he would not wish to do by reason 
*6 In itself the world, and also ofhis goodness. Tim. 32 C, 38 B, 

the created gods, are not neces- 41 A. Cf. p. 400 sq. 

sarily indissoluble, since every- 57 Seo p. 112, 171, and 266. 

thing which has come into being © Tım..99 E, 41 B, 69 5 2 

can passaway. Butonlytheircrea- end. 
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CHAPTER (EX. 


MAN. 


Praro has discussed the nature of the soul and of man 
both mythically and scientifically. In more or less 
mythical language, he speaks of the origin and pre- 
existence of souls, of their condition after death, and of 
Recollection (dvapvyoıs). His enquiries into the di- 
visions of the soul, and the interdependence of spiritual 
and corporeal life, are conducted in a more exclusively 
scientific manner. Our attention must first be directed 
to the mythical and half-mythical representations; for 
even the more strictly scientific utterances often re- 
ceive their fullest elucidation from these. But we must 
previously glance at the general concept of the Soul, 
as determined by Plato. 

We are told in the Timeus (41 sqq.) that when 
the Creator had formed the Universe as a whole and the 
godlike natures in it (the stars), He.commanded the 
created gods to produce mortal beings. They there- 
fore fashioned the human body and the mortal part of 
the soul. He Himself prepared its immortal part in 
the same cup in which He had before fashioned the 
World-soul. The materials and the mixture were the 
same, only in less purity. This means, if we abstract 
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the form of the representation, that the essence of the 
human soul, conceived apart from its union with the 
body, is the same as that of the World-soul, except for 
the difference of the derived from the original, the 
part from the whole.’ If then the World-soul is, with 
regard to Being in general, the mediatising principle 
between the Idea and the Phenomenon, the first form 
of existence of the Idea in multiplicity, this must also 
hold good of the human soul. Though not itself the 
Idea,? it is so closely combined with the Idea that it 
cannot be conceived without it. Reason cannot impart 
itself to any nature except through the instrumentality 
of the soul;* conversely, it is so entirely essential 
in the soul to participate in the Idea of life, that 
death can never enter it.“ Hence the soul is expressly 
defined as the self-moved.® But this it can only be 
so far as its essence is specifically different from that 
of the body, and akin to that of the Idea; for life 
and motion originally belong to the Idea, and all life, 
- even of derived existence, comes from it.° The Idea, 
in contradistinction to the plurality of Sensible things, 
is absolutely uniform and self-identical, and, in contra- 
distinction to their transitoriness, is absolutely eternal. 
The soul, in its true nature, is without end or begin- 


* Phileb. A: 7d nap’ uw according to the harmonic system 
gaua ap ov i Pnoomey € exe; (Tim. 43 C sq., 42 C), which is to 
AnAov ott phaouer. TIodev, bie be understood in the sense ex- 
Tipérapxe, Aaßbv, einep wh 76 ye plained previously (p. 346, sqq., 
Tov TayTbs copa. Epyvxov Ö ov éruy- 358 sq.). 
xave, ravrd ye exoy rovTe «Kar 2 See p. 239, 39. 
€rı mäyrn KaAAiova, (Cf. supra, p. See p. 172, 287. 

266, 112). The human soul as 4 Pheedo, 105 C, 106 D; cf. 102 
well as the world-soul is said to JD sqq. 

have the two circles of the tairdy 5 See p. 345. 

and @drepoyv initself, and is divided 6 See p. 261, sqq. 
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ning, free from all multiplicity, inequality, and com- 
positeness.” More precise explanations than these, in 
regard to the universal concept of the soul, we vainly 
seek in Plato. | 

This high position, however, only belongs to the 
soul, as contemplated in its pure essential nature 
without reference to the disturbing influence of the 
body. The soul’s present condition is so little adapted: 
to that essential nature, that Plato can only account 
for it by a departure of the souls from their original 
state ; and he finds no consolation for its imperfec- 
tion, except in a prospective return to that state. 

The Creator of the world (so the Timzus continues, 
41 D sqq.) formed in the beginning as many souls as 
there were stars,’ and placed each soul in a star,” 


7 Rep. x. 611 Bsq.; Phxdo, 78 B 
sqq., the results of which investi- 
gation are (x. 80 B) comprehended 
in the words: r@uev Ociw kal &dav- 
atw Kal vonT® Kal Movoeıder Kat 
adiaAdTY Kal del GoavTws Kal Kate 
TAVTA EXOVTL ATG ÖuoLdrarov eivat 
Yuxnv. Cf. Laws, 899 D: örı 
nev Myel Oeovs ovyyéverd Tis tows 
Te Dela mpds Td Evuputoy wyel. 

§ Susemihl, Genet. Entw. 11.396, 
understands by this that the ¢rea- 
tor of the world divided the whole 
collective soul-substance into as 
many parts as there are fixed 
stars, appointed one of these parts 
to each of the latter, and caused 
the individual souls, in their trans- 
plantation to the earth and the 
planets, to proceed from these 
parts. As far as Plato’s scientific 
views are concerned, the meaning 
of such an entirely mythical point 
would be indifferent. As the 
question, however, has actually 


been raised, I cannot concur with 
the view just quoted. The creator 
forms Wuxas icapiQuous ois 
aorpos, displays the universe to 
them, and proclaims the law of 
their future existence. In my 
opinion, none but the individual 
souls can be meant. The number 
need cause no difficulty; that of the 
souls is meant to be limited (see 
below), that of the stars, on the 
other hand, is always considered 
incaleulable. The fact that, accord- 
ing to this view, ‘every (fixed) 
star would have only one reason- 
able inhabitant,’ is of no import- 
ance whatever. The question here 
is not about the inhabitants of the 
fixed stars; the souls are merely 
divided amongst the stars for a 
time, in order that they may con- 
template the world from them (as. 
in Phedr. 246 E sqq., only in a 
different way). 

® In this case, however, we can. 
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ordaining that they should thence contemplate the 
universe, and afterwards be implanted in bodies. [| At Y 
first, all were to come into the world alike, as men. 
Whoever should overcome the senses in this bodily 
existence should again return to a blessed existence in 
his star. Whoever did not accomplish this, should 
assume at the second birth the form of a woman; but, 
in case of continued wickedness, he should sink down 
among beasts,!"and not be released from this wandering 
until, by conquest over his lower nature, his soul had 
regained its original perfection. In accordance with 
this decree, the souls were distributed, some on the 
earth, some on the planets,!! and the created gods 
fashioned for them bodies, and the mortal parts of the 
soul. ] cf. 2 — 

This exposition differs from the much earlier one of 
the Phedrus (246 sqq.) as follows. The entrance of 
souls into bodies, which the Timezus primarily derives 
from a universal cosmic law, is in the Phedrus ulti- 
mately reduced to a decline of the souls from their 
destiny. Hence the mortal part, which the Timeus 
only allows to approach the immortal soul when it 


only think of the fixed stars, be- 
cause this transposition of each 


asserting that the planets have in- 
habitants just as the earth has; 


soul to its definite star is clearly 
distinguished from its subsequent 
transplantation to the planets, 41 
E, 42 D (overlooked by Martin, 
ii. 151). 

'" There is a further develop- 
ment of this point, Tim. 90 E sqq. 

' This point, standing quite se- 
parately in Plato (and thoroughly 
misunderstood by Martin, loc. cit.), 
cannot be taken otherwise than as 


for the expression 42 D prevents 
our supposing that the human 
souls come to the planets first and 
then to the earth. Anaxagoras, 
and Philolaus before Plato, had 
supposed the moon to be inhabited 
(see vol. i. 820, 366); Plato seems 
to follow them. To understand 
Rep. ix. 592 B as referring to in- 
habitants of another world is very 
hazardous, 
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enters the body, is, with regard to both its components, 
Courage and Desire,'? already attributed to the soul in 
the pre-existent state: there would otherwise be nothing 


to mislead souls to their fall.!3 
fundamental ideas of both dialogues are the same. JI 


In other respects, the 


ity 


a soul, overcoming Desire, follows the choir of the gods 


12 The whole description proves 
that these two qualities are to be 
understood by the two horses of 
the soul, Pheedr. 246 A; cf. also 
247 E, 253 D sqq., 255 E sq. 
All that is brought against this 
view from the Timzeus (Hermann, 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 
Gott. 1850-1, p. 10, following 
Hermias in Phiedr. p. 126) would 
prove nothing at all, even sup- 
posing that it was not a mythi- 
cal exposition. Why might not 
Plato have altered his views? 
To explain the horses of the soul 
as equivalent to the elements of 
the soul mentioned in the Timaus, 
as Hermann does, after Hermias, 
is more than improbable. These 
parts of the soul will be discussed 
later on. 

13 T cannot concur with Suse- 
mihl’s supposition (Genet. Entw. 
ieee, 11. 398; Philol. xv: 417 
sqq.) that Plato imagines the souls 
to be clothed with a sidereal body 
previous to the earthly life. In 
the Timeus 41 C. sq., 42 E, 
only the souls, and these only in 
their immortal part, are fashioned 
by the Demiurgus ; these souls are 
transported into the fixed stars, 
and only afterwards do they ob- 
tain a body,—not perhaps earthly, 
but simply a body—and with this 
the sensible powers of the soul 
(42 A: ömore 84) cduacw Eubvrev- 
Oetey EE dvdyKns . . . ™mp@Tov ev 


alcOnow Avaykalov ein play macıy 
ex Biaiwy nadnudtwy Eiuburov 
yıyveodau, &e.) begin. Of a super- 
terrestrial body Plato not only 
says nothing (as he must necessa- 
rily have done if he supposed it to 
exist), but positively excludes the 
notion by the whole character of 
his exposition. This body must 
have been created by the inferior 
gods; and their activity only 
commences with the creation of 
the earthly body; atc@nois too 
would have been inseparable from 
it; and ato@nots only originates 
with the earthly body. Nor is 
there anything in the Pheedrus, 
245 C sqq., about a sidereal body : 
itis the souls themselves which 
throng and push and lose their plu- 
mage, &c. We might of course 
say that incorporeal souls could 
not live in the stars; but just as 
little could they wander about the 
heavens and raise their heads into 
the sphere above the heavens, ac- 
cording to the fable of the Phe- 
drus. We cannot expect that such 
mythical traits should be tho- 
roughly consistent with one ano- 
ther and in harmony with the se- 
rious determinations of the Pla- 
tonic doctrine. We are not justi- 
fied in attributing determinate 
theories to Plato simply because 
they are required in a purely my- 
thical exposition. 
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up to the super-celestial place to behold pure entities, 
it remains for a period of 10,000 years, —one revolution 
of the universe, —free from the body: but those souls 
which neglect to do this, and forget their highest 
nature, sink down to the earth. At their first birth, 
all, as stated in the Phedrus, are implanted in 
human, and male, bodies; only their lots vary accord- 
ing to their merit. After death, all are judged, and 
placed for a thousand years, some as a punishment 
under the earth, some as a reward in heaven. This 
period having elapsed, they have again to choose,—the 
evil as well as the good,—a new kind of life; and in 
this choice, human souls pass into beasts, or from 
beasts back into human bodies. Those alone who thrice 
in succession have spent their lives in the pursuit of 
wisdom, are allowed to return, after the three thousand 
years, to the super-celestial abode. The latter part of 
this representation is confirmed by the Republic. The 
souls after death are there said to come into a place 
where they are judged: the just are led away thence to 
the right, into heaven ; the unjust to the left, beneath 
the earth. Both, as a tenfold reward of their deeds, 
have to accomplish a journey of a thousand years, which 
for the one is full of sorrow, for the other of blessed 
visions.’ At the end of his thousand years, each soul 
has again to select an earthly lot, either human or 
animal, and only the very greatest sinners are cast for 


4 x. 613 E sqq. In vi. 498 D caused so much trouble to Christ- 
a future return to life was already ian dogmatism, viz. the fate of 
supposed, children who die young. Plato 
» In 615 © the question is refuses to enter into it. 
brought forward, which afterwards 
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7 ever into Tartarus.'% ]irhe Politicus ” also recognises 
ae a periodical entrance of souls into bodies. 

The Gorgias (523 sqq.) gives a detailed account of 
the future judgment, again with the qualification that 
incorrigible sinners are to be everlastingly punished: 
and the Phedo (109 sqq.), with much cosmological 
imagery, describes the state after death in the same 
way. Here four lots are distinguished (113 D sqq.): 
that of ordinary goodness, of incurable wickedness, 
of curable wickedness, and of extraordinary holiness. 
People of the first class find themselves in a condition 
which, though happy, is still subject to purification ; 
those of the second are eternally punished; those of 
the third temporarily.® Those who are remarkable 
for goodness attain to perfect bliss, the highest grade 
of which—entire freedom from the body—is the por- 
tion of the true philosopher alone.!® This passage is 
to be taken in connection with the former one, Phxdo 
(80 sqq.), which makes the return of the greater ~ 
number of souls into corporeal life (as men or animals) 
a necessary consequence of their attachment to the 
things of sense. But the Gorgias not only represents 
much more strongly than the Phedo the distinction of 


16 The peculiar touch here added here (114 A) a belief in the effi- 
—that at such persons the abyss cacy of intercession for the de- 
of the world beneath roared—is parted. The idea is rather that. 
a remodelling of a Pythagorean the offender is punished until he 
notion ; cf. vol. i. 389, 3. has expiated his offence, and pro- 

7 272 E; ef. 271 Bsq., the de- pitiated the injured person; there 
velopment of details is here of is nothing about intercession. 
course different, but the general 19 A similar division of a four- 
doctrine the same as elsewhere. fold state of recompense is referred 

18 Brandis, Gr.-röm,. Phil. ii.a. tointhe passage from the Laws, 
448, is mistaken in trying to find x. 904 B sqq. quoted p. 409. 
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ordinary from philosophical virtue, and its importance 
in determining future conditions, but contains a some- 
what different eschatology. According to the other 
descriptions, the departed spirits appear immediately 
after death before the bar of judgment, and only 
resume a body at the end of a thousand years. Here, 
the souls that hanker after sensible things are said to. 
hover as shadows around the graves, until their desire 
draws them again into new bodies.” iff 
Plato employs the same method in the doctrine of 
Recollection, to explain the phenomena of the present 
life. The possibility of learning, he says,?! would be 
incomprehensible, the sophistic objection that one can- 
not learn that which is known, nor seek that which is. 
unknown,” would be unanswerable, if the unknown 
were not in some other relation to the known; some- 
thing namely that man has once known and then again 
forgotten. Experience shows this to be actually the 
case. How could mathematical and other truths be 
extracted merely by questions from a person to whom 
they had hitherto been entirely strange, if they were not 
previously latent in him? How could sensible things 
remind us of universal concepts if the latter were not 
known to us independently of the former ? They can- 
not be abstracted from the things themselves, for no: 
particular represents its essence exactly and completely. 
But if these concepts and cognitions are given us 


20 108 A does not really balance D sqq.; Phedo, 72 Esqq.: ef. Tim. 
this variation, in spite of the re- 41 E, 
ference to the former passage. 22 See vol.i. 912; Prantl, Gesch.. 
2! Phedr. 249 Bsq.; Meno, 80 d. Log. i. 23. 
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before any presentation has been appropriated, we can- 
not have acquired them in this life, but must have 
brought them with us from a previous life.” The facts 
of learning, and of conceptual knowledge are only to be 
explained by the pre-existence of the soul. This doctrine 
alone makes Thought, distinguishing characteristic of 
human nature,?* comprehensible to us. | 

That the above descriptions as they stand were 
regarded by Plato not as dogmatic teaching but as 
myths, it scarcely required his express assertions ” to 
prove: this is unmistakably shown by the contradic- 
tions not only between one dialogue and another, but 
often in the very same; the careless prodigality with 
which historical and physical wonders are heaped to- 
gether ; the occasional intermingling of irony ;?° and 
the precise detailing of particularities that are beyond 
all human ken. But he no less clearly asserts that these 
myths were viewed by him not as mere myths, but 
also as hints of the truth, worth serious consideration ; ?7 


Pr 
/ 


” The expression which Aris- 


~ totle, Dean. iii. 4, 429 a. 27, quotes, 


~ though without Plato’s name, and 
which Philop. De an. ii. 5 a., 
though only conjecturally, refers 
to Plato, seems to imply this origi- 
nal possession of the Ideas: ed Sh 
oi Aeyovres THY Wuxhy eivat Tömov 
eiöwv. Perhaps, however, he has 
in mind the more general view, on 
which cf, p. 287, 172. 

*4 Pheedr. loc. cit. ; only ahuman 
soul can come into a human body, 
because it alone has heard truth: 
der yap Avdpwrov Evviévat Kat’ eldos 


Aeyduevoy x TWOAAGY iby aicOhrewy 


eis Ey Aoyıoua Evvatpovpevov" TovTO 


dé €oT ayvduyynois Ekelvwv, & ToT’ 
eldey quay rn Vuxn, &e. 

25 Phedo, 114 D; Rep. x 
B; Meno, 86 B. 

26 Of, Phaedo, 82 A; Tim.91 D; 
Rep. x. 620. 

*7 Georg. 523 A; Pheedo, log 
eit.: Td uev odvradra Stic Xupicag bat 
oUTws Exeiv, ws eyw SieAjAvoa, ov 
mpemeı vodv exovte avdpt. Ste 
neyrou }) TaDT’ éotly 2) TOLaUT Arte 
mepi Tas puXas HMaY kal TOS oikmaeıs, 
Emel mep ddavaröv ye 9 puxn gpaive- 
Tat ova, TavTa Kat mpewew pou 
doxet Kal &kov Kwwdvvedoa olouevg 
0UTWS Exeiv, 


x. 621 
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and he therefore combines with them moral exhorta- 
tions which he never would have grounded on uncer- 
tain fables. It is difficult, however, to make out 
precisely where that which is intended to be dogmatic 
ends, and that which ismythical begins. Plato himself 
was manifestly in uncertainty, and for that very reason 
betakes himself to the myth. The doctrine of immor- 
tality is the point, the strictly dogmatic signification of 
which can least be doubted. Not only in the Phxdo, 
but in the Phedrus and Republic, too, it is the subject 
of a complete philosophic demonstration. But this 
demonstration is directly founded on the concept of the 
soul, as determined by the whole inter-connection of 
the Platonic system. The soul in its Idea is that 
to the essence of which life belongs: at no moment, 
therefore, can it be conceived as not living. This onto- 
logical proof of immortality sums up all the separate 
proofs in the Phedo,® and is brought forward in 


28 Phaxedo, loc. eit.; Georg. 526 
D, 527 Bsq.; Rep. x. 618 Bsq., 
621 B. 

29 The details in the Phaedo 
about immortality appear to form 
a series of distinct evidences and 
considerations. If, however, we 
look into them more closely, we 
see that they all depend on one 
thought. The consciousness of 
the Ideal Being of the human soul 
(which is above growth and 
decay) is here exhibited in its ad- 
vance to an ever clearer scientific 
certainty, in its establishment with 
each new step on deeper and 
firmer convictions. In the end 
we get (64 A-69 E) as a gene- 
ral pre-supposition of philoso- 


phic endeavour—a postulate of 
the philosophie consciousness— 
that all philosophising is a loosing 
of the soul from the body, a kind 
of death; and consequently that 
the soul arrives at its determina- 
tion, the cognition of truth, only 
after the separation. from the 
body, i.e. only after death. 
(Whether this exposition be called 
a proof or not is, I think, of no- 
importance; the Platonic Socrates, 
63 B E, makes use of it as ajustifi- 
cation of his belief in a happy life 
after death.) Plato himself, how- 
ever, 69 F sq., suggests that this 
kind of foundation is not sufficient ; 
hence in a second part (70 C-84 B) 
he produces some other proofs. 
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the Pheedrus, where it is shown that as the soul is 
ever in motion and is the first beginning of all motion, 


it must be indestructible as well as underived.® 


from the nature of the soul itself, 
to demonstrate that which he ex- 
pounded merely as an immediate 
pre-supposition of philosophie life 
and endeavour. These proofs are 
all distinguished from the decisive 
and incontestable proof of the last 
part, by the fact that they do not 
proceed from the concept of the 
soul as such, but from individual 
analogies and facts, by which im- 
mortality may be inferred with a 
high degree of probability, but not 
with the unquestionable certainty 
which Plato attributes to his chief 
argument. It is proved first of 
all (70 C-72 D) that as everything 
originates from its opposite, the 
living must originate from the 
dead, as the dead from the living ; 
the dead must therefore exist. It 
is then shown (72 E-77 A) that the 
generation of new notions, and the 
formation of general concepts, are 
to be understood merely as Remi- 
niscence, and are to be explained 
from a previous possession of those 
notions, and an existence prior to 
the present. And (according to the 
doctrine of the origination of the 
living from the dead) this prior 
existence must find its correspond- 
ence in an existence after death. 
Finally (78 B-81 A), from a com- 
parison of the soul with the body, 
the result is obtained that the 
soul belongs to the class of simple 
‚and unchangeable things: and 
these are not liable to dissolution, 
Still even these proofs are found 
to be insufficient (85 D, 88 B sq.). 
A third division, distinct from the 
previous sections, introduces us to 


The 


the proof which Plato considers 
complete and incontestable. This 
proof is brought in by refuting the 
notion that the soul is merely the 
harmony of its body (90 C-95 A). 
After (95 A-102 A) showing that 
the starting-point lies in the doe- 
trine of Ideas (upon which all the 
previous discussions ultimately 
hinge), Plato develops the final 
argument as above(102 A-107 B): 
‘A concept can never pass into its 
opposite, nor can a thing which 
has a definite concept belonging to 
its being admit the entrance of its 
opposite. But life belongs to the 
being of the soul, consequently it 
cannot admit the opposite of this, 
viz. death. Therefore it is immor- 
tal and imperishable. I cannot 
here enter into details as to the 
different views which have been 
entertained on the composition of 
the Pheedo, and its arguments for 
the immortality of the soul. Cf., 
however, Schleiermacher, Plat. 
WW. i. 3, 13 sq.; Baur, Sokrates 
und Christus (Tub. Ztschr. 1837, 
3), 114 sq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. 
iv. 114 sq. (who, however, concedes 
too much to Hermann’s mistaken 
assertion that the proofs of the 
Pheedo exhibit the development of 
Plato’s convictions on this subject, 
Herm. Plat. 528 sq.—-Sce, on the 
other side, Rettig. ub Pl. Pheedo, 
Bern, 1845, p. 27 sqq.); Bonitz, z. 
Erkl. platon. Dialogu., Hermes, 
v. 413 sqq. Further details apud 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 185 
sq. 
30 245 C.: Wuxh waca Addvaros. 
TO yap Geiivytoy abdvaroy, &c. 
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same argument is used in the Republic,?! where it is 
said that the destruction of a thing is caused by its 
own inherent evil. But the evil of the soul, that is 
moral evil, does not weaken its faculty of life. If the 
soul could be destroyed at all, vice, says Plato, would 
have destroyed it ; as this is not the case, we see that 
an absolutely indestructible life is inherent init. In 
a word, the nature of the soul guarantees that it cannot 
cease to live: it is the immediate cause of all life and 
motion; and though both may be borrowed by the 
soul from a higher, namely the Idea, yet it is** only 
by means of the soul that the Idea can impart itself 


to the Corporeal.?? 


The soul is apx} kivhoews* apxi de 
ayevntov. EE apxis yap üvaykn 
mav To yıyvöuevov Ylyveodaı, aurnv 
dé und’ EE Evds> eı yap Ek Tov apx 
ylyvorro, ok by ef apxiis ylyvorro. 
Emeıdh de Ayevnröv Eoti, Kal adidd- 
Oopov aurd Aavaykn elvaı (cf. supra 
p. 344)... . a@avdrov de meba- 
Ouevov TOD ip Eavrov Kivovmévon, 
Yuxijs ovciay te kal Adyor TovTOY 
autdy Tis A€ywy OVK aioxuveEtTat, 
Tay yap van mev ewley Td Kı- 
veiohaı, übuxov, @ de Evdoder aita 
ef abrdv, Euyuxov, as TaUTns odons 
dicews Wiis: ei F fot: Toit 
otrws Exov, um BAAO Tt elvat Td 
abrd EavTd Kivodv 7) Wuxhy, EE avay- 
Kns ayévntov Te Kal Adavarov Wuxh 
dv ein. 

#1 x. 608 D sqq. Cf. Phaedo, 
92 E sq., and Steinhart, v. 262 sq. 

% See p. 288, 172. 

*3 The Phedrus designates the 
soul itself as the apxn kıwhoews, 
without saying that it is indebted 
only to participation in the Idea 
of life and the Ideal Cause for its 


Therefore, in proportion as it is 


motive power(Phzedo, 105 C ; Phi- 
leb. 30 B sq.; see p. 266, 112), and 
that it therefore belongs to the 
conditioned and derivative, or, as 
the Timzeus puts it, that it was 
produced by God together with the 
rest of the world. This is of no 
importance to the present question, 
but still there is a difference: the 
exposition of the Phedrus is less 
precise and developed than that of 
the later dialogues. I cannot 
agree with Ueberweg (Unters. plat. 
Schr. 282 sqq.) that the Timaus 
differs from the Phaedo in its view 
of the Being of the soul. Tim. 
41 A, the creator of the world 
says to the created gods: rd uev 
oby 5 Sebey may AvTdy, Td ye phy 
KaA@s apuooGev Kal Exov eb Ade 


OéAew Kako’ bv & kal éwelaep ye- 


yévnobe, adavaroı uev ovK Eote 00d’ 
&Avuto. Tb méymay, ott uev BH Av- 
OncecbE ye ovde Tebkerde Oavarov 
polpas, THs euns BovAncews pelCovos 
ert Ceguov Kal Kupiwrépov Aaxövres 


exelvwy, ois 87° Eylryerde tuvedeiole, 
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necessary that the Idea in the universe should be mani- 
fested in the phenomenon, the soul, as the medium of 


Hence Ueberweg concludes that 
as the soul according to the Ti- 
maus has also an origin and a 
composition, the principle 7d dedev 
mav Avrbv must hold good of it. 
The soul cannot, therefore, be im- 
mortal by nature, but only by the 
will of God. A comparison of this 
exposition with that of the Phe- 
drus and the Phx&do shows, says 
Ueberweg, that the Timzeus stands 
between these two and forms the 
transition from the one to the 
other. The Pheedrus presupposes 
the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and therefore explains 
the soul as something uncondi- 
tioned, an &pxn, in order to vindi- 
cate its immortality. The Pheedo, on 
the other hand, considers the soul 
to be conditioned by the Idea of 
life, and accordingly gives up the 
perishableness of everything con- 
ditioned; it allows that such a 
thing may be imperishable, pro- 
vided it stand in an essential rela- 
tion to the Idea of life. The Ti- 
meus agrees with the Pheedrus as 
to the perishableness of everything 
conditioned, and with the Phado 
in saying that the soul is a con- 
ditioned thing. Hence it denies 
any natural immortality to the 
soul; and for this reason it may 
be considered earlier than the 
Phx&do. But in making this com- 
bination Ueberweg ouzht to have 
paid some attention to the Re- 
public, which he has left quite out 
of consideration. The Republie, 
which is prior to the Timeeus, dis- 
tinctly refers to the discussions of 
the Phzedo, 69 C-72 B, and 78 B.- 
81 A (cf. especially Rep. 611 A 
with Phedo, 72 A sq., 611 B with 
Phedo, 78 B sq.), the substance of 


which is referred to here so briefly 
only because it was detailed else- 
where. And in the words: örı 
bev Tolvuv d0dvaroy n Wuxn Kal & 
üprı Adyos kal of &AAOL Avaykdeeıav 
dv, we are clearly referred to fur- 
ther proofs known to the reader, 
which can only be those of the 
Phedo. In the argument above 
mentioned, 608 D sqq.,it isevidently 
assumed that the soul is imperish- 
able by nature, this being the only 
reason why its oixela movnpla is in- 
capable of killing it. Again, it is 
incorrect to say that the principle 
To Öehev way Auröv is given up in 
the Phedo. It is stated just as 
definitely there as in the Timzeus 
(Ph. 78 B: 76 uev Euvridevrı re Kat 
tuv0érm dvTi pice: TpoohKe: TOVTO 
maoxew, Ötmpedfjvaı tavtn Hep 
EuyveréOn* ei dE TL TUyXaveı dv 
akvyOeTov, TOUT@ MoYw TMpoonKEl um 
maoxew TavTa elmep TW HAA), and 
is repeated, Republic, 611 B. The 
Republic and Timeeus, as well as 
the Pheedo, add that thesoul is not 
a oivderov, but a simple Being, 
and they proveits immortality im- 
mediately from this simplicity. 
The Pheedo (80 B: yuxn de ad To 
mapdruv adlaAUTw elvaı 7) Eyyis Te 
robrov) does not omit to intimate 
that the indissolubility of the soul 
is not so unconditioned and original 
as that of the Idea. Is this really 
cifferent in the Timeeus? Ovuds 
and erıdvnia are first (42 A, 69 C) 
associated with the soul on its 
entry into the body; but they do 
not belong to its original Being, 
which outlasts death. If we want 
to know this Being we must, as Re- 
publie611 B sq. expressly remarks, 
leave them out of the question. 
By its transient connection with 
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this manifestation, is also necessary; and as it is im- 
possible that the universe and its motion can ever 


them it does not become anything 
composite. This would only be 
the case according to Phadrus, 246 
Asq. Ueberweg believes that the 
Pheedrus agrees with the Timzus 
as to the perishableness of every- 
thing conditioned. But the Ti- 
meus does not speak of the con- 
dittoned any more than the Phaedo 
or Republic: it speaks of the com- 
posite. Is the soul to be considered 
as composite, and therefore dis- 
soluble, inthe Timzus, because, ac- 
cording toa mythical exposition, it 
is formed out of its elements? (see 
p. 342 sq.) We might say in 
tavour of this view that the prin- 
ciple may Öedev Avrov is adduced 
not merely, 41 A, with reference to 
the composition of the stars out of 
the corporeal elements (40 A; cf. 
42 E sq.), but also presupposed, 
43 D. One of the soul’s circles is 
there said to be utterly confined by 
the throng of sensible perceptions 
at the entry of the soul into the 
body. This is the circle of iden- 
tity (Thought), the ratrdv. The 
other circle (Opinion) isso confused, 
Sore Tas Tov SimAaciov Kal TpLTAQ- 
olov Tpeis Erartpas amootdces Kat 
Tas TOV Tuiodlwy Kal Emitpirwv 
Kal Emoydöwv peodtntas Kat Euvöc- 
gets (the harmonic proportions of 
the soul, see p. 349 sq.), ered 
mavreA@s Avtal ovK Hhoav AHV bd 
Tov tuwvdhoaytos, macas uev arpeyaı 
otpopas, &e. But, as we have 
seen, the Phzedo itself suggests a 
similar restriction. If then we 
are to press tne words as Ueberweg 
does, we must assert not only of 
the Timeus but of the Phado 
that it does not assume a natural 
imperishability of the soul. And 
in the Timzeus natural immortality 


must be denied both to the human 
and to the World-soul. But this 
would be going beyond Plato’s real 
meaning. The principle that every- 
thing composite is dissoluble is 
with Plato a fundamental meta- 
physical principle which occurs 
equally in the Phaedo, the Republic, 
and the Timzeus. The soul in spite 
of this has no dissolution to fear; 
and this can be substantiated in 
two ways. We can either deny 
that the soul is composite, or we 
can say that, so far as in a 
certain sense the soul is compo- 
site, it is in itself dissoluble, but 
this possibility for other reasons 
is never realised. We can derive 
its immortality either from a me- 
taphysical or a moral necessity. 
The former is the method pursued 
in the Republic and Phedo; the 
latter is hinted at in the Timeeus, 
where the psychogony does not 
permit simplicity to be attributed 
to the soul in the same strict sense 
as in the other dialogues. Cf. the 
Republic, 611 B: ob pddiov aldıov 
elvaı alvderöv TE Ek TOAABY Kal wy 
Th KaAAlOTN KEKXpNUcvor cuVbécEL, 
as is the case with the soul in its 
present condition, though not ac- 
cording to its original Being. The 
possibility is suggested of the 
soul’s being indeed a aUvderov, but 
one so beautifully combined that 
it may last for ever. So far as 
there is any actual differonce on 
this point between the Timzeus and 
the Pheedo, it proves the Timzus 
to be not the earlier, but the later 
work. The simplicity of the soul 
is modified in the Timeeus (and not 
before) by the doctrines of its com- 
position out of its elements. The 
same holds good against Ueber- 
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cease, so it is impossible that the soul should either 
have had a beginning or be subject to destruction.* 
Plato cannot mean that this holds good only of the 
World-soul, and not of individual souls. In his view 
these are not emanations of the World-soul, coming 
forth from it for a certain time, and returning into it; 
but as particular Ideas stand side by side with the 
highest Idea, so particular souls stand beside the 
universal soul in self-dependent individuality. Both 
are of like nature: both must be equally imperishable. 
The soul, as such, is the principle of motion, and is 
inseparably combined with the Idea of Life: therefore 


each particular soul must be so. 


altogether valid.” 


This argument is not 


It certainly follows from the pre- 


mises that there must always be souls, but not that 


these souls must be for ever the same.°® 


weg’s assertion (loc. cit. 292) that 
the Politicus also must be later 
than the Timzus, because the 
higher part of the soul is called 
(309 C) 7b Gevyeves dv THs Yuxäs 
pépos. If any conclusion at all 
can be drawn from these words it 
is that the Politieus is earlier than 
“the Timeus. It is not till we 
come to the Timeus that we find 
any mention of the origin of the 
soul: in all the preceding dialogues, 
Pheedrus, Meno (86 A), Pheedo and 
Republic (611 A, B), it is regarded 
as without beginning — de dv. 
Considering the mythical character 
of the psychogony and cosmogony 
in the Timzeus, I should be inclined 
to attach little importance to these 
deviations. 
s+ Phedr. 245 D: rovro dé [rd 
abrd aitd kıroüv] ob7’ ambAAvodaı 


It is question- 


ote Yiryveodaı Öuvardv, } mavra, TE 
ovpavoy Tacdy TE "YEHEOIUV TUUMETOU- 
cav orjva: Kal whore avdis Exeıv 
ödev kıvndevra yevhoerat, 

3 Phedo, 107 B eg, az 
Rep. x. 610 D, 613 Esq., 621B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 Dsq.; Theat. 
177 A; Laws, xu. 959 A sq. 

36 It does not follow that Plato 
considered his proofs invalid. 
Teichmüller tries to prove in his 
Studien zur Gesch. d. Begriffe, p. 
110-222, that Plato did not believe 
in an individual immortality, but 
considered the individual in the 
soul to be mortal, disappearing at 
death. (Teichmüller is, as far as 
I remember, the first to promul- 
gate this theory.) His view not 
only wants foundation, but con- 
tradicts every result of Plato’s 
most unequivocal explanations. 
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able whether Plato would have attained his firm con- 
vietion of immortality had it not commended itself to 


Teichmüller thinks that if the in- 
dividual soul is not an Idea, it 
‚cannot be imperishable, and con- 
viets me of ‘a clear contradiction’ 
(p. 210) in having represented the 
individual souls with an indepen- 
dent existence by the side of the 
World-soul, while (p. 554) I deny 
that the soul is an Idea. I have 
not, however, yet discovered where 
the contradiction lies. Are there 
according to Plato no individual 
Beings by the side of the Ideas? 
or must they be perishable be- 
cause they are not Ideas? Does 
not Plato expressly say (Phyedo, 
104 B, 105 D, 106 D sq.), that, 
besides the Ideas themselves, all 
things with which an Idea is at 
any time connected exclude the op- 
posite of that Idea? Hence, not 
only the Idea of life, but the soul 
which participates in that Idea, ex- 
cludes death. Teichmüller further 
remarks (p. 111) that, as the soul 
is a becoming or actually existing 
thing, it must, like all else which 
actually exists, be a mixed thing 
composed of an Ideal and a prin- 
ciple of Beecomins, of which one 
part (the individual) passes away, 
while the eternal factor returns 
into its eternal nature. But he 
neither has brought, nor could 
bring proofs to show that Plato 
thought this to be the case with 
all actually existing things. Are 
not the world and World-soul, 
the stars and the star-spirits, ac- 
tnally existing things? Do they 
not belong to the category of Be- 
coming just as much as, and in the 
same sense as, the human soul? 
Yet we cannot infer that one part 
of their Being passes away, while 


the other returns to its eternal 
nature. Even if it were correct to 
say that the individual is to be 
found neither in the Ideas nor in 
the principle of Becoming, but only 
in the actual mixture of the two 
(p. 114), it would not necessarily 
in Plato’s view ‘belong only to 
things which originate and pass 
away. There would remain the 
possibility that he supposed an 
enduring and indissoluble connec- 
tion of the Idea with the principle 
of Becoming as well as the tran- 
sient connection. This is undoul t- 
edly the case in the frequently 
quoted passage of the Pheedo, 103 
C sqq. We cannot, however, say ab- 
solutely that individuality aecord- 
ing to Plato arises from the mixture 
of the Ideas with the principle of 
Becoming ;—at least, if we under- 
stand by the latter term what he 
himself explicitly calls it, the te 
Onvn yevéoews (Tim. 52 D)—Matter 
—for this is not in the soul. In- 
dividual corporeal Beings do so 
originate, but how the spiritual in- 
dividuality arises Plato gives us no 
explanation beyond the mythical 
partition of the soul-substance into 
the individual souls, Tim. 4] D; and 
it is more than uncertain that?!he 
could account for it to himself. 
How can the assertion be jus- 
tified that the eternity of indi- 
vidual souls most distinctly affirmed 
by Plato ‘must have been incon- 
ceivable from the nature of their 
origin?’ We may see that Plato’s 
evidences for the personal duration 
of the soul after death have no 
actual cogeney; or (which, how- 
ever, would be difficult to prove) 
that such a belief is not in harmony 
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him on other grounds. We must remember the strong 
moral interest attaching to a belief in future retribu-. 
tion which is so prominent in his writings,?’ and the 
agreement of the doctrine of immortality with his 
high idea of the worth and destiny of the spirit ; 3% 
together with the support it gave to his theory of 
knowledge, by means of the principle of Recollection. 
As far as the scientific establishment of this doctrine 
is concerned, Plato comprehends everything in the single 
demand that we should recognise the essential nature of 
the soul, which excludes the possibility of its destruction. 

This argument shows the close interconnection 
between the doctrine of immortality and that of 
pre-existence. If it be impossible to imagine the 


with the general suppositions of his 
system. But our next question 
must simply be whether he held 
this belief himself or not; and to 
undertake to prove this expressly 
to a reader of Plato by single pas- 
sages, e.g. Phado, 63 E, 67 B sq., 
70a '80 By 107.3 aq; | ep... 
611 A—where the constant num- 
ber of the souls is by no means to 
be set aside with Teichmüiler as 
a mere metaphor (Tim. 42 B)—is 
simply ‘ bringing owls to Athens.’ 
With this belief stands and falls the 
theory of future retribution and of 
avduvno:s, which, as will be pre- 
sently shown, Plato seriously 
thought it impossible to renounce. 
Teiehmüller endeavours (p. 143) to 
extract from the words (Pheedo, 
107 D), od8€y yao &AAo Exovoa eis 
“Aidsou 7 Yuxn epxetar mAnv THs 
matdelas Te Kal Tpobns, the follow- 
ing sense: ‘ What do we take with 
us into Hades?’ Answer: ‘Our 
general nature.’ Such an obvious 


artifice will hardly serve to recom- 
mend his explanation. In his ei- 
tation of proofs for immortality 
(p. 115 sqq.), he considers it ‘ ob- 
vious’ and ‘a matterof course’ that 
the question is not about any in- 
dividual immortality. Through- 
out he has omitted to substantiate: 
these assertions by any accurate: 
analysis of Plato’s text. 

37 Pheedo, 107 B sqq., 114s 
Rep. x. 610 D, 618 E sqq., 621 B; 
Gorg. 522 E, 526 D sqq.; Theet. 
177 A; Laws, xii. 569 A sq. 

»® Cf. Phaedo, 64 A sqq.; Rep. x. 
611 Bsqq.; Apol. 40 Esqq. He 
who sees the true nature of the 
spirit exclusively in its intellectual 
nature, and its true determination 
exclusively in the activity of the 
intellect, and in sense merely a 
hindering clog, can hardly fail to: 
suppose that when man is once 
free from sense, he will be free from 
this clog. 
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soul as not living, this must equally hold good 
of the future and of the past; its existence can as 
little begin with this life as end with it. Strictly 
speaking, it can never have begun ai all; for the soul 
being itself the source of all motion, from what could: 
its motion have proceeded? Accordingly, Plato hardly 
ever mentions immortality without alluding to pre- 
existence, and his expressions are as explicit and 
decided about the one as the other. In his opinion, 
they stand or fall together, and he uses them alike to 
explain the facts of our spiritual life. We therefore 
cannot doubt that he was thoroughly in earnest in his 
assumption of a pre-existence. And that this pre- 
existence had no beginning is so often asserted by 
him * that a mythical representation like that of the 
Timeeus can hardly be allowed any weight to the con- 


trary.*° 


% This is explained most dis- 
tiretly in the Phedrus; cf. supra 
notes 50 and 34. The Meno is 
less definite, 86 A: ei oöv öv Av 
7 xpövov Kal iv dy un 7 &vOpwmos, 
€VETOVTGL auto anders Ödkaı... 
ap ov tov del xpövov wepabnivia 
Zora 1 WuxXh avtov ; SHAov yap ort 
Tov TdyTa xpövov eat 2) ovK Earıv 
4vOpwros. It might be objected 
that this refers only to the time 
since the soul existed at all. This, 
however, is clearly not Plato's 
meaning here, or he would have 
said so. The same holds good of 
the explanation in the Phado, 70 
C-72 D—that every living thing 
springs from the dead, and vice 
versa, and that it must be so un- 
less life is to cease altogether. So 
too in the corresponding passage, 


We must nevertheless admit the possibility 


Rep. x. 611 A: the same souls 
must always exist: for that which 
is immortal cannot pass away; 
but their number is not increased, 
otherwise the mortal element would 
in the end be consumed. Pheedo, 
106 D, the soul is designated as 
aldıov dv, Rep. loc. cit. as aed or, 
which of course refers to endless 
duration. These expressions show 
how to Plato’s mind the absence of 
a beginning and the absence of an 
end coincide. 

40 It has been already shown, 
p- 369 sqq., in what contradictions 
Plato became involved by the sup- 
position of a beginning of the 
world. In the present case there 
is the contradiction that the soul 
was fashioned in a determinate 
moment by the Demiurgus, whereas 
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that in his later years he did not strictly abide by the 
consequences of his system, nor definitely propound to 
himself the question whether the soul had any historical 
beginning, or only sprang, to its essential nature, from 
some higher principle. 

If the two poles of this ideal circle, Pre-existence and 
Immortality, be once established, there is no evading the 
doctrine of Recollection which lies between them; and 
the notions of Transmigration and of future rewards and 
punishments appear, the more we consider them, to be 
seriously meant. With regard to Recollection, Plato. 
speaks in the above-cited passages so dogmatically and 
definitely, and the theory is so bound up with his whole 
system, that we must unconditionally reckon it among 
the doctrinal constituents of that system. The doctrine 
is an inference which could not well be escaped if once 
the pre-existence of the soul were admitted; for an 
existence of infinite duration must have left in the 


soul some traces which, though temporarily obscured in 


our consciousness, could not be for ever obliterated. 
But it is also in Plato’s opinion the only solution of a. 
most important scientific question: the question as to the 
possibility of independent enquiry—of thought trans- 
cending the sensuous perception. Our thought could 
not get beyond the Immediate and the Actual; we could 
not seek for what is as yet unknown to us; nor recog- 


nise in what we find, the thing that we sought for; if 


we had not unconsciously possessed it before we recog- 


the Demiurgus himself could not Tim. 34 B sqq. certainly looks as. 
be imagined without soul. Itcan- if it were the primal origin of the 
not be supposed that his soul is soul that is meant. 

eternal and all the rest created; 
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nised and were conscious of it.’ We could form no 
conception of Ideas, of the eternal essence of things 
which is hidden from our perception, if we had not 
attained to the intuition of these in a former exist- 
ence.* (The attempt of a modern work to exclude the 
theory of Recollection from the essential doctrines of 
the Platonic system,‘? is therefore entirely opposed to 
the teaching of Plato. The arguments for the truth 
and necessity of this doctrine are not, indeed, from our 
point of view, difficult to refute; but it is obvious that 


from Plato’s they are seriously meant.“ ) 
[ As Recollection commended itself to him on scientific 


grounds, 


the belief in retribution after death was. 


necessitated by his moral and religious view of the 
world. 7 However firm his conviction that the uncondi- 


41 Meno, 80 Dsqq. See p. 396, 
where the question: tiva Tpömov 
(thoes TodTO, d un vidas Tomapd- 
may dt &orı... 2) el Kal OTL uaAıora 
evruxoıs a’TG, mas eloer STL TOUTS 
eat d av ou Hdno8a; is answered 
by the doctrine of avduynois: 7d 
yap (mreiv äpa Kal rd pavOdvew 
ävduvnoıs dAov Eotiv. 

#2 Phedo, 73 C sqq., where 
special weight is attributed to the 
fact that things always remain be- 
hind the Ideas of which they re- 
mind us; the Ideas, therefore, must 
have been known previously, be- 
cause otherwise we could not com- 
pare them with things and remark 
the deviations of things from them. 
Plato therefore pronounces the pre- 
existence of the soul to be the in- 
dispensable condition of the know- 
ledge and assumption of the Ideas; 
Phado, 76 D: ei uev gor & Opur- 
Aoduey Gel, kaAdv Te kal ayabby Kar 


TACR N TOLAVTN ovTia, Kal ert Taurnv 
Ta Ex TOV aicbhoewy mdvTAa üva- 
pepouey ... Kal TavTa Ekelvm ümel- 
kalonev, avorykatoy, oüTws domep 
Kai Tavra Eorıv, otrws Kal Thy 
juetépay Wuxhv elvaı kal mply ye- 
yovevaı nuas. Cf. supra, note 24. 

43 'l'eichmiller, loc. cit. 208 sq., 
whose refutation of my view is here 
limited to the question: ‘Is it 
meant that the souls saw the Ideas, 
before birth, with the eyes of sense?’ 
No one has ever attributed such an 
absurdity to Plato, nor has Plato 
anywhere spoken of a sensible ap- 
pearance of the Ideas in the pre- 
vious life. In fact, he guards 
against such an assumption even 
in his myths (Pheedr. 247 C). 

4 The apparent deviation of the 
Meno from the rest of the dialogues 
in its account of the doctrine of 
avduynots has been already noticed. 
Supra, p. 126, 82. 
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tional worth of morality could be shown without refer- 
ence to a hereafter, he held that there would be a 
discord in the universal order, and that Divine justice 
would be at fault if, after death, good was not invaria- 
bly rewarded and evil punished, whatever might have 
been the case in this world.*? He, therefore, insists on 
the doctrine of future retribution not only in passages 
where some concession to popular notions might natu- 
rally be expected for didactic or political reasons,’® 
but also in the strictest scientific enquiries, in a 
manner which clearly testifies to his personal belief in 
it;? and he rightly regards it as so necessary a 
consequence of immortality, that the one doctrine is 
involved in the other.48 The precise kind and manner 
of retribution, however, he thought it impossible to 
determine; and in reference to this, he was obliged to 
content himself either with consciously mythical repre- 
sentations, or, as in the physics of the Timzus, with 
probability.” 

With regard to Transmigration, too, Plato ison the 


4 Rep. x. 612 A sqq. (ef. ii. Plato’s opinion. 7d uev ody Tavita 
357 A-369 B); Laws, x. 903 dtioxuploardaı ottws Exew ws eyw 


B-905 ©. d1eANnAuPa, he says at the end of the 
46 E.c. Laws, loc. cit.; Gorg. eschatologic myth in the Phedo, 
523 A sqq. 114 D, ob mpemeı voiv Exovrı avdpl- 


47 E.g. Rep. loc. cit.; Phaedo, 63 
C, 95 Bsq.,114 D; Pheedr. 248 E. 

48 Pheedo, 107 Bsq., 114 D. 

49 As has been already shown. 
We cannot, however, say that ‘it 
is a contradiction to acknowledge 
the poetical play of imagination in 
all the particulars of a theory,’ and 
yet ‘to consider it on the whole as 
an essential and doctrinal element 
of the system’ (Teichmüller, loc. 
cit. 209). At any rate this is not 


Ort uevroı N TadT’ eotly 7} ToLadT’ 
arta wep) Tas puxas quay Kal Tas 
oiknoes, Emeimep abavardy ye N 
Wuxn halveratodoa, TodTO Ka) mpemeiv 
Euol Ödorer Kal a&tiov Kwoduvedoat 
olouevo otrws Exew. And why 
should not a philosopher say: 
‘I think it can be proved that a 
future retribution will take place, 
although I admit the uncertainty 
of all detailed determinations as to 
the manner of its fulfilment ?’ 
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whole in earnest. He himself shows us how it is con- 
nected with his whole system. As the living can only 
arise out of the dead, and the dead out of the living, 
souls must necessarily be at times without bodies, 
in order that they may return into new bodies. 
This vieissitude is, therefore, only a consequence of 
the circle in which all created things are constantly 
moving and vibrating between opposite poles. The 
notion of justice, too, requires such an alternation ; for 
if life apart from the body be higher than life in the 
body, it would be unjust that all souls should not alike 
be obliged to descend into the lower kind of existence, 
and that all should not be given a chance of ascending 
to the higher! This argument seems, in Plato’s 
opinion, to involve that the body and habitation al- 
lotted to one rational soul shall not be less perfect 
than that of another, unless through the soul’s own 
fault.*2 Yet, on the other hand, he considers it quite 
according to nature that each soul should be removed 
into a place corresponding with its internal constitution? 


50 Pheedo, 70 C sqq., 83 D; Rep. 
x. 611 A: cf. note 39. 


defeat of evil in the world might 
be assured. neunxdvaraı 8) mpös 


5! Tim. 41 E sq. The account 
of the Pheedrus is, as we have said, 
somewhat different. Perhaps Plato 
had not yet advanced to his later 
determinations, or it may have best 
suited his exposition to treat the 
degradation of the souls as a matter 
of will. Cf. Deuschle, Plat. Mythen, 
p. 21 sq., with whose remarks, Low- 
ever, I cannot entirely agree. 

52 Tim. loc. cit.; ef. Phadr. 248 D. 

53 Laws, x. 903 D, 904 B: God 
willed that everything should take 
such a position in the universe 
that the victory of virtue and the 


may TOUTO TO TOLbY TL yevomeEvoy del 
molav Edpav Get weTardauBavoy oiki- 
Cec@a ka) TIvas more TOmous* Tis 
dE yeveoews Th |rov] wolov Tıvds 
apne tais BovAhoeoıv éExaoTwv 
nußv Tas aitias. oan yap bv em- 
Ovun wal drotés tis &v TV Yuxhy, 
TAUTN TxXEdby ExdoTOTE Kal TOLOUTOS 
yiyverat &mas judy Ws TO MoAU. 
Everything which possesses a soul 
changes constantly, ev €avTots 
KEKTN EVA THY THS weraßoAns aitlay, 
and according to the direction and 
degree of this change 1t moves this 
way or that, to the surface of the 
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and seek out a body that suits it. The notion 
of the soul adopting for its dwelling an animal 
body, is not only very repugnant to ourselves, but. 
even from the Platonic point of view is involved in 
so many difficulties,” and is treated by Plato with 
so much freedom,” that it is easy to see how ancient 
and modern commentators have come to regard it 
as a merely allegorical rendering of the thought 
that man when he loses himself in a life of sensua- 
lity is degraded into a brute.” Had the question 
been definitely proposed to Plato, it is probable that 
he would not have claimed for this notion the dignity 
of a scientific doctrine.’® Nevertheless, we are clearly 
not justified in explaining a trait which so persistently 


earth, into Hades, into a higher 
and purer or into the opposite 
place. Theet.177 A: the just are 
like the divine, the unjust like the 
non-divine; if the unjust do not 
amend, kal TeAevrnoavras avrods 
Ekeivos uev 6 TaY KaKa@y Kafapds 
ömos ov Sétera, evOdde Öe Tar 
avTois éuodTnTa THS dlaywyns Gel 
€tovol kakol kakoıs ouvdvres. 

54 Pheedo, 80 E sqq. (see p. 395): 
if a soul leaves the body pure, eis 
Tb Öuoıov avTH Td Gerdes améepxeTat’ 
otherwise, @re 7G cduari del Evvotoa 
... Kal yeyonreuudvn bm’ avrov,... 
Bapiveral te Kal EAkeraı mdAw eis 
Tov öpardy römov. Such souls wan- 
der about the earth, €ws dy rn Tod 
ZuvemakoAoudBouvTros TOU cwuaToel- 
dovs emidvula marıv évdeOGow eis 
oaua, 

55 "The question is obvious, How 
can man, to whose nature the 
capability of forming concepts, ac- 
cording to Phedr. 249 B, essen- 
tially belongs, become a beast? 


How can the dull and purely 
sensual life of the beast serve to © 
purify the soul ? 
the beasts (ace. to Tim. 90 Esq.) all 
descended from former human 
souls, and so all intelligent and 
immortal according to their original 
Being, or (Pheedr. loc. cit.) only 
some of them ? 

58 Cf 9:27, 

57 E.g. among Greek Platonists, 
the Pseudo-Timzeus, Plutarch ap- 
parently, Porphyry, Jamblichus, 
and Hierocles (see vol. iii. b. 121, 
165, 590, 641, 684, 2nd edit.); 
among modern scholars, Susemihl, 
Genet. Entw. i. 248, 11. 392, 465; 
Philologus, xv. 430 sqq. 

58 We cannot quote Rep. iv. 441 
Bhere. It issaid there that beasts. 
have no reason (Aoyiopds); but 
the same was said immediately be- 
fore of children. Plato might deny 
the use of reason to children, from 
his point of view, but not its pos- 
session. 


Are the souls of ° 
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recurs in all Plato’s eschatology, as the conscious 
allegorisation of a moral theorem not essentially 
belonging to the representation of the future life. 
Plato seems to have seen in this theory-——originally 
borrowed from the Pythagoreans—one of those preg- 
nant myths which he was convinced contained a 
fundamental truth, though he did not trust himself 
to determine (and being still a poet as well as a 
philosopher, perhaps felt no necessity for determining) 
exactly where this truth began and how far it ex- 
tended. The souls in their original state, and when 
sufficiently perfected to return to that state, are 
represented as entirely free from the body,’ and this 
doctrine is too closely interwoven with his whole philo- 
sophy to justify our limiting it to mean that perfect 
incorporeality is merely an unattainable ideal, and that 
in reality man even after this present life will possess a 
body—a nobler body, however, and more obedient to 
the soul. A philosopher who in his whole procedure 
consciously and exclusively strives after a release from 
the body, who so long as the soul carries about with 
it this evil despairs of attaining his end; who yearns 
to be free from corporeal bonds, and sees in that free- 
dom the highest reward of the philosophic life; who 
recognises in the soul an invisible principle, which only 
in the invisible can reach its natural state ;® such a 


59 Phedr. 246 B sq., 250 C; 


Pheedo, 66 E sq., 80 D sq., 114 C; 
ef. 81 D, 83 D, 84 D; Tim. 42 
A, D. 

6° With many of the earlier 
Neoplatonists, on whom compare 
vol. ili. b. 641, 684, 698, 736 (it is 


obvious that they all found this 
view of theirs in Plato); likewise 
Ritter, ii. 427 sqq.; Steinhart, iv. 
51; Susemihl, Genet. Entw. i. 461; 
Philol. xv. 417 sqq. 

61 Phaedo, 64 A-68 B, 79 C sq., 
80 D-81 D, 82 D-84 B; cf. also 
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philosopher, if any one at all, must have been con- 
vinced that it was possible for the disciple of true 
wisdom to attain in the life to come full release from 
the material element. Since this is just what he does 
assert, without a word to the contrary, we have not the 
slightest reason for mistrusting such explanations.” In 
these main features, therefore, of the Platonic escha- 
tology, we have to do with Plato’s own opinions.® 
Other points may have had in his eyes at any rate an 
approximate probability; for example, the cosmic 
revolutions of ten thousand years, the duration of 
future intermediate states, the distinction between 


curable and incurable transgressions. 


Tim. 81 D, 85 E, and subter, note 
66. 

6? The original appearance of 
the Ideas presupposes the non- 
corporeity of the soul; it is at our 
entry into the body that we forget 
them ; Phedo, 76 D; Rep. x. 621 
A; cf. supra, note 13. 

63 Hegel, Gesch. d. Phil. 11. 181, 
184, 186, is therefore incorrect in 
pronouncing the conceptions of the 
pre-existence, the fall of the soul 
and ayduvno.s, to be doctrines not 
reckoned essential to his philo- 
sophy by Plato himself. 

6 V. p. 383. The whole calcu- 
lation is of course purely dogmatic. 
The world-year is a century (the 
longest time of a man’s life) 
multiplied by itself; its parts are 
ten periods of a thousand years, of 
which each one allows space for a 
single return to life and the possi- 
bility of retribution of tenfold dura- 
tion. 

65 This distinction was the result 
-of Plato’s general view as to the 


But the further 


object of punishment (see next 
chapter). ‘lhe consideration that 
the equilibrium between the num- 
bers of the dying and of those 
returning into life (Phedo, 72 
A sq.;. Rep. x. 611. A) might 
be disturbed, and in the end quite 
destroyed, if in each period of 
the world even a small number 
only of incurable criminals with- 
drew from the ranks of those set 
apart to return to life, could be 
met by the supposition that the 
punishment (Gorg. 525 C; Rep. 
615 C sqq., denoted as endless) of 
such persons extended only to the 
end of each great year of the world. 
This of course would not be an 
eternity of punishment, but still 
such as would extend over the whole 
period of time comprehended by 
Plato’s eschatologie myths. It is, 
however, open to question whether 
Plato himself rose to this con- 
sideration. I see, therefore, no 
sufficient reasons for the assertion 
(Susemihl, Philol. xv. 433 sqq.) 
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details concerning the other world and the soul’s migra-. 
tions are so fanciful in themselves, and are sometimes 
so playfully treated by Plato, that his doctrine, in pro- 
portion as it descends into particulars, passes into the 
region of the Myth. 

In connection with these notions, by which alone it 
can be fully understood, we have now to consider the 
Platonic theory of the parts of the soul and its relation 
to the body. LAs the soul entered the body out of a ~ 
purer life, as it stands related to the body in no. 
original or essential manner, the sensuous side of the 
soul’s life cannot belong to its specific essence. Plato 
therefore compares the soul in its present condition 
to the sea-god Glaucus, to whom so many shells and 
sea-weeds have attached themselves that he is disfigured 
past recognition. He says that when the soul is 
planted in the body, sensuality and passion ° grow up 
with it; and he accordingly distinguishes a mortal and 
an immortal, a rational and an irrational division of 
the soul.®® Of these, only the rational part is simple ; 
the irrational is again divided into a noble and an 


that this point ‘ cannot be seriously 
meant’ in Plato. 

66 Rep. x. 611 C sqq. Another 
similar image occurs, ix. 588 B 
sqq. Cf. Phadr. 250 C. 

67 Tim. 42 A sqq.; 69 C. 

68 Tim. 69 C sqq., 72 D: cf. 41 
C, 42 D; Polit. 309 C, cf. Laws, 
xii. 961 D sq. Arist. De An. iii. 
9; 433 a. 26; Magna Moral. i. 1, 
1182 a. 23 sqq. This theory is 
much less developed in the Phe- 
drus, 246, where the @uuds and 
émiBuula (see p. 393) are reckoned 


under the immortal soul, and the: 
body only is designated as mortal. 
This exposition must not, owing to 
its mythical character, prevent 
us from seeking Plato’s real opi- 
nions in the explicit theories of 
the Timeus, propounded as they 
are with ull dogmatic determina- 
tion, however much the views of 
later Greek Platonists may be at 
variance on this point (cf. Hermann.. 
De part. an. immort. sec. Plat. 


Pp. 4 £q. ye 
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ignoble half.” The former, the noble soul-steed of the 
Pheedrus, is Courage or vehement Will (0 @uuos—ro 
Oupoztdes), in which anger, ambition, love of glory, 
and in general, the better and more powerful pas- 
sions have their seat. In itself without rational 
insight, it is disposed to be subordinate to Reason as its 
natural ally. It has an affinity with Reason, an instinet 
for the great and good;’° though when deterio- 
rated by evil habits it may often give Reason trouble 
enough.’! The 
includes the sum total of sensuous appetites and 
passions; those faculties under the dominion of 
sensible likes and dislikes, which Plato usually calls 
the émi@vpntixdv, or so far as property is desired as 
a means of sensuous enjoyment, the didoypyyatov.” 
The reasonable part is Thought.’* Thought has its 
dwelling in the head; Courage in the breast, especially 
in the heart; Desire in the lower regions. The two 
inferior divisions are not possessed by man alone: the 
appetitive soul belongs to plants,” the soul of Courage 
to animals.“© Even in man the tbree faculties are not 
equally distributed, neither in individuals nor in whole 
nations. Plato assigns Reason pre-eminently to the 
Greeks, Courage to the northern barbarians, love of 


ignoble part of the mortal soul 





69 Rep. iv. 438 D sqq., ix. 580 
D sqq.; Phadr. 246 A sq., 253 
C sqq.; Tim. 69 C sqq., 89 E. 

70 Rep. loc. cit.; Pha&dr. 246 B, 
253 D sqg. 

71 Rep. iv. 441 A; Tim. 69 D: 
Ovpdy Svomapapvdnrov. 

72 Rep. iv. 486 A, 439 D, ix. 
580 D sqq.; Phedo, 253 E sqq.; 
Tim. 69 D. 


73 Usually called Aoyorixdy, or 
Adyos; also dıÄAdaodov, pidouabés, 
© pwavOdver &vOpwmros, Pheedr. 247 C; 
cf. Laws, loc. cit. and supra, p. 288, 
172; also vovs. 

“ Tim. 69 D:sqq,., OA, 

23 Tah.:77 Be 

6 Rep. iv. 441 B, Rep. ix. 588 
C sqq., can prove nothing in favour 
of this. 
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gain to the Pheenicians and Egyptians.” Here, how- 
ever, the determination universally applies that where 
the higher part exists, the lower must be presupposed, 
but not conversely.’ 

Plato then considers these three faculties not merely 
as separate forms of activity, but as separate parts of | 
the soul;* and he proves this from the experimental 
fact that not only is Reason in man in many ways at 
strife with Desire, but that Courage, on the one hand, 
acts blindly without rational intelligence, and on the 
other, when in the service of Reason, combats Desire. 
As the same principle in the same relation can only 
have the same effect, there must be a particular cause 
underlying each of the three activities of soul. The 
general ground of this theory is to be found in 
the whole Platonic system. As the Idea stands 
abruptly in opposition to the Phenomenon, the soul, 
as most nearly related to the Idea, cannot have the 
sensible principle originally in itself. Hence the 
discrimination of the mortal and immortal part of the 
soul. If, however, the soul has at any time received 
into itself this sensuality (as is certainly the ease), a 


“77 Rep. iv. 435 E. 

9 Rep. ix. 582 A sqq. 

79 He also uses the expression 
nepn, Rep. iv. 442 C, 444 B; and 
ibid. 436 A, he puts the question: 
ei TS auto TOUT ExaoTa TpdTTOMEV 
N Gro AAW" pavOdvouer uev ETEpY, 
Ovuobuede, de HAM» TAY Ev nuiv em- 
Oupoduey 8 ad rpirw rıwl...möAn 
TH Wuxi Ka’ Ekasrov aur@v mpdr- 
touev. But he more frequently 
speaks of eiön or yevn, Phadr. 253 
C; Rep. 435 C, 439 E, 441 ©, 443 


D, 444 B, 504 A ; Tim. 69 C, E, 77 
B: ef. Wildauer, Philos. Monatschr. 
1873, p. 241. 

8° Thus poets like Epicharmus, 
Theognis, and others oppose @vuds 
and vovs, and speak of a battle of 
Ouvuös and voös (Theogn. v. 1053, 
where, however, Bergk reads not 
naxeraı, but mereraı Ouuds Te vdos 
re), and a vdos Ovuod kpécowy (ibid. 
631). Fromthis it isan easy step to 
suppose that both are really distinct 
parts of the soul. 


— 


‘sought between the two. 
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mediatizing principle must for a similar reason be 
( Hence, within the mortal 
soul, the second division of the noble part and the 
ignoble. In accordance with this theory, the three- 
fold partition should be still further carried out and 
extended not only to the faculty of Desire, but to 
Opinion and Knowledge; so that Sensation might belong 
to the Desiring soul, Opinion to Courage, Knowledge to 
Reason. These three forms of presentation are defi- 
nitely distinguished,*! and even assigned to different 
parts of the soul.®? Plato seems to have been deterred 
from this combination by the circumstance that he 
ascribes even to knowledge derived from the senses and 
from envisagement, as preparatory to reasoned know- 
ledge, a greater worth than to Courage and Desire. He 
attributes Perception,* indeed, to the appetitive part of 
the soul, excluding Reason and Opinion. But he means 
by this, not so much sensuous perception as the feeling 
of pleasure and pain. He further contrasts Opinion, 
even right Opinion, with Reason, and says of the virtue 
that is entirely founded on Opinion, that it is without 
intelligence, a mere affair of custom.** So that Opinion 
bears the same analogy to Reason that Courage does. 


81 See pp. 170, 174, 14. mores: cf. pp. 218, 358 sq. 


82 Rep. x. 602 C sqq.; vil. 524 
Asq. The ete@nots which leads us 
to form wrong judgments must be 
different from the Aoyıruds which 
forms right judgments. Tim. 43 
A sqq. (cf. 37 B sq.): the two 
circles of the soul, the kurAäos (or 
mepiodos) ravrov and darepov, the 
former the source of vous and 
éemothun, the latter of ddétu and 


83 Tim. 77 B, on the vegetative 
soul: Tod Tpirov Yuxns eldous... 
& ÖöEns uev Aoyıouod Te Kal vod 
uereotı TH undev, aicOjoews de 
ndelas kal KAyeıvns meTa emiOvmiay, 
ibid. 69 D: to the mortal soul 
belong 7d5ovy, Admn, Oappos, boßos, 
@uuds, eAmis, aloOmaıs &Aoyos and 
&pws, ibid. 65 A, 71 A. 

4 See p. 175. 
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In their general relation to moral action they appear 
to be the same. In the Republic, the guardians of 
the State first undergo a complete training as war- 
riors, and then ®° only a part of them are admitted to the 
scientific training of rulers. All that belongs to the first 
educational stage represents the finished development 
of the courageous part (@vwoedés), to which the grade 
of warrior corresponds in the State, and to this stage is 
also ascribed the virtue founded on habit and opinion.°® 
But however necessary such a connection may seem 
to the completion of the Platonic theory, Plato himself, 
as far as we know, has never expressly enunciated it; 
and as he elsewhere ascribes Right Opinion and even 
Perception to the rational part of the soul,®” we should, 
in pressing the point, be attributing to him what is 
alien to his system.®® 

How the unity of the soul is consistent with 
this threefold partition is a question which Plato 
doubtless never definitely proposed to himself, and 
certainly did not attempt to answer. The seat of 
personality and self-consciousness could of course only 
lie in the Reason, which originally exists without 
the other powers, and even after its combination with 


#5 v.471Bsgg.; vi. 503 Bsqq. 

6 See p. 215; cf. Rep. iv. 430 
B, where the peculiar virtue of the 
Ovuoedés in the state—courage—is 
defined as the dbvauıs kad cwrnpla 
51a marrds ÖbEns öphns Te Kad voulnov 
deıvav mepl Kol un. 

#" Both belong (see note 82) to 
the two circles of the soul (which 
attach originally to the human 
soul as well as to the World-soul, 


E 


v. p. 358; p. 359, 166), to the Geta 
mepivdor (Tim.44 D,90 D), which are 
united in the rational part of the 
soul, and have their seat in the 
head. According to Tim. 45 A 
the organs of sense are also situated 
in the head, because they are the 
instruments of this part of the 
soul ; the sensible is perceived by 
reason: Tim. 64 B, 67 B. 
ss Cf. Brandis, p. 401 sq. 


E 
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them remains the ruling part. But how the Reason 
can become one with these powers when, according to 
its own essential nature, it cannot belong to them, it is 
hard to see. PJato does not show us how Reason can 
be affected by the inferior parts of the soul and fall 
under their dominion:?° nor does he explain why 
Courage is in its very nature subject to Reason : and 
when he tells us”! that the covetous part is governed 
by Reason, by means of the liver, through dreams and 
prophetic intimations, we are not much assisted by so 
fanciful an idea. We have here three essences com- 
bined with one another; not one essence operating in 
different directions. This deficiency becomes most 
apparent in Plato’s conceptions of the future life. 
How can the bodiless soul still cling to the things of 
sense—how by its attachment to earth, and its false 
estimate of external advantages, can it be led into the 
most grievous mistakes” in the choice of its allotted 
life,—how can it be punished in the other world for its 
conduct in this,—if in laying aside the body it also lays 
aside its own mortal part, the seat of desire, of plea- 
sure, and of pain? Yet we cannot suppose that the 
mortal part of the soul survives death, and that 
that which first belonged to it at its union with the 
body and in consequence of this union remains when 
the union is dissolved. There is a manifest lacuna 
here, or rather series of contradictions: nor can we 

89 jyyeuovovv, Tim. 41 OC, 70 B; their counter-current is merely an 
ef. the Stoic Yyenovırdv. allegorical method of expression, 

% To say that the perceptions of not an explanation. 


sense hinder the revolution of the oh Pim, -7 1. 
circle of the ravroy in the soul by 2 Rep. x. 618 B sqq. 
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wonder at it; it would have been much more re- 
markable had Plato succeeded in developing such 
strange notions quite consistently. 

The case is somewhat similar with regard to 
another question, which has given much trouble to 


modern Philosophy,—the freedom of the will. 


There 


is no doubt that Plato presupposes this in the sense of 


freedom of choice. 


He often speaks of voluntariness 


and involuntariness in our actions, without a word to 
imply any other than the ordinary meaning? of the 


terms. 


He distinctly asserts that the will is free; 


and he makes even the external lot of man, the shape’ 
under which the soul enters upon earthly existence, 
the kind of life which each individual adopts, and the 
events which happened to him, expressly dependent on 


free choice in a previous state of being.® 


9 E.g. Rep. vii. 535 E (éxovcrov 
and akovoıov Yevdos, and Laws, v. 
730 C); Polit. 293 A; Laws, ix. 
861 E. 

% Rep. x. 617 E: each chooses 
a life, & ouvéora: e& avdynns (i.e. 
when once chosen). apern de ade- 
omorov, hy Tıu@v kal arid (wy wA€ov 
kal €AaTToy aurns Eractos Elke. 
aitia EXouevou‘ Beds avairios. 619 
B: xal tedrevtaim Emiövrı, iby vo 
EAouevwo, ouvtévws (@vrı, Ketras 
Bios ayarnrds, ov xaxds, Similarly 
Tim. 42 B sq., where the Creator 
previously makes known tothe souls 
the ordinance that each by its own 
behaviour will determine its future 
destiny, a ris Emeıra ein kaklas 
Ekdotwv avaitios, and with especial 
stress on the freedom of the will; 
Laws, x. 904 B sq. (supra, note 
53). 

% See p. 390 sqq., and specially 


Should this 


the quotations, pp. 392, 394: all 
souls at their first birth come into 
the world as men, iva unrıs eAarrotro 
im’ avtod [tov Beov|. This would 
have no meaning in the mouth of a 
necessitarian if the behaviour of men 
is determined exclusively by divine 
causality ; the same obviously holds 
good of their destiny, which is con- 
ditioned by their behaviour. Hence 
no necessitarian system has ever 
asserted that the divinity could not 
put any men behind others without 
their being guilty of wrong. These 
systems appeal to the impos- 
sibility of God’s placing indivi- 
duals on a level in their mortal 
and spiritual beginnings any more 
than in their corporeal qualities 
and their destintes; because the 
completeness of the world requires 
infinitely many different kinds and 
grades of being. 


EE2 
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seem to indicate the doctrine of so-called Predestina- 
tion, a closer examination of passages will contradict 
any such notion. It is only the outward destiny that is 
decided by the previous choice; virtue is absolutely 
free, and no state of life is so evil that it does not lie 
in a man’s own power to be happy or unhappy in it.% 
Plato indeed maintains with Socrates that no one is 
voluntarily bad.” But this maxim only asserts that 
no one does evil with the consciousness that it is evil 
for him: and in Plato’s opinion, ignorance concerning 
what is truly good, is still the man’s own fault and the 


result of cleaving to the things of sense.”® 


% The difficulties which here 
arise are to some extent explained, 
but not removed; the external cir- 
cumstances of life are not so inde- 
pendent of partieular behaviour 
that the former could be deter- 
mined beforehand, and the latter 
free at each moment. How, for 
instance, could he who chose the 
life of Archelaus or of any great 
criminal be at the same time an 
honestman? Plato himselfadmits, 
618 B: avaryralws Exeiv &AAov 
eAouevnv Biov aAAolay ylyverOau 
[rhv woxnr] ; but according to what 
has just been quoted, this cannot 
refer to virtue and vice. 

77 Tim. 86 Di: oxeddy 8) mavyra, 
ömdoa mdovov a akpdreıa Kad [? Kar’ | 
bveidos WS EKxdyTwy A€éyeTal Tov 
KaKGy ovK Opb@s dveLdiCera’ kakos 
nev yap Exdy ovdels, Oud de movnpay 
efiy TIva TOU O@uaTos Kal aratdevroy 
Tpobnv 6 Kakos yiyvera Kakds. 
87 A: mpös de Tovroıs, bray obtw 
Kak@s mayevrov moAıTeiuı Kanal Kar 
Adyou Kare möAeıs iöl Kal dnuocta 
AeXOaow, ere de naßhwara undaun 
robtav iaTike ek véwy pavOdynrat, 


And though 


TavTn kakol TayTes of Kakol Sid Övo 
akovoidtata yıyvöueda. (Cf. Rep. 
vi. 489 D sqq.; especially 492 E.) 
@v aitiaréov mev Tos puTevorTas 
del Ta&Y GuTEevOoMevwy MAAAOV Kal 
ToUs Tpedovras T@v Tpebouevwv, 
mpoduumreov ny, . puyety pev 
kaklav, touvaytioy Se €éAeiw. Cf. 
abo 25 Esq.; Prot. 345 D, 358 

B sq.; Meno, 77B sqq.; Soph. 228 
C, 230 A;, Rp. 382 A,, Ja 
413 A, 589 C; Laws, v. 731 C, 
734 B, ix. 860 D sqq. (where Plato 
rejects the distinction of exovaıa 
and dkobeıa adımnnara, because all 
wrong is involuntary, and would 
substitute the terms dkoveıoı and 
erovorı BAdBa), and the quota- 
tions, Pt. i. 123, 1, and supra, 
p- 179. 

ss Cf. Phedo, 80 E sqq.: it all 
amounts to whether the soul leaves 
the body pure, are ovdév Kowwwvoica 
auTe ev 75 Biw ¢cKodoa elvat, &e. 
Rep. vi. 485 C: the primary re- 
quirement in the philosophic dis- 
position is, 7d EROVTaS evar undaun 
mpogdexeoda: To wevdos. Laws, x. 
904 D: neilw de 5) Wuxh kanlas 7 
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he says that in most cases of moral degeneracy a sickly 
constitution or a bad education should chiefly bear the 
blame, yet we are clearly given to understand that 
those in such a situation are by no means to be 
entirely excused, or shut out from the possibility of 
virtue. Whether these theories are throughout con- 
sistent with each other, whether it is logical to deelare 
all ignorance and wickedness involuntary, and yet to 
assert that man’s will is free and to make him respon- 
sible for his moral condition, may be doubtful; but 
this does not justify us in disregarding the distinct 
enunciations on free-will that we find in Plato. He 
was probably unconscious of the dilemma in which 
he was involved. The more general question,— 
whether we can conceive a free self-determination, 
and whether such a determination is compatible with 
the Divine government of the world, and the whole 
scheme of nature,—appears never to have been raised 


by him. 

The relation of the soul to the body is likewise beset | 
with considerable difficulties. On the one hand, the \' 
soul is in its essence so entirely distinct, and in its | 
existence so independent, that it has even existed, and 
is destined again to exist, without the body; and 
will only attain a perfect life, corresponding with 


üperns Ömbrav meraßdrn 81a thy of the means of moral education. — 
abrns BovAnow. Tim. 44 C: if The Platonie schools always re- 
man arrives at reason and secures garded the freedom of the will as 
a right education for hisreason, he their characteristic doctrine. 
becomes mature and sound, kara- ® E.g. Martin, ii. 361 sqq.; Steger, 
weAhoas 5€...areAhs Kal avdnros Plat. Stud. ii. 21, 47; iil. 38 sq. ; 
eis“ Aıdov mdduv Epxerot. Theblame Teichmüller, Stud. z. Gesch. d. 
therefore lies with his own neglect Begr. 146 sq., 369 sq. 
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its true nature, when it is freed from corporeal fetters.!00 
On the other hand, this alien body exerts on the soul 
so disturbing an influence, that the soul is dragged 
down into the stream of Becoming, overwhelmed in 
error, filled with unrest and confusion, intoxicated by 
passions and desires, by imaginations, cares and fears.!” 
The stormy waves of corporeal life disturb and hinder 
its eternal courses.!°? At its entrance into the body it 
drinks the draught of forgetfulness,’ the visions of its 
past existence are blotted out beyond recognition. 
From its union with the body arises that entire dis- 
figurement of its nature which Plato paints in such 
strong colours.! Moral faults and spiritual: sick- 
nesses are caused by a bodily constitution disordered or 
diseased ; rational care of the body and judicious exer- 
cise are most important as a means of spiritual health, 
and indispensable as preliminary moral training for 
individuals and for the commonwealth at large.!”® 
Descent and parentage are of the greatest moment; the 
dispositions and qualities of parents are, in the natural 
course of things, entailed upon their children. The 
better the former, the nobler the latter, as a general 
rule.!% From fiery ancestors spring fiery descendants ; 
from calm ones, calm. Both qualities, if exclusively 
transmitted in a race, develop themselves unduly :'% 


100 See p. 412 sq., and Phado, 10 Tim. 86 B-90 D; Rep. mz 


79 A sq. 410 B sqq. Details on this subject 
10 Pheedo, 79 C sq., 66 B sqq., will be given later on. 

and elsewhere. 106 Rep. v. 459 A sq.; ef. mi. 416 
102 Tim. 43 B sqq. A; Crat. 394 A. It is remarked, 
108 Rep. x. 621 A; Phedo, 76 Rep. 415 A sq., cf. Tim. 19 A, 

C sq. that the rule admits of exceptions. 


ws See p. 414. Further in the 107 Polit. 310 D sq.; ef. Laws; 
Ethics. vi. 773 A sq. 
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whole nations are often essentially distinguished from 
one another by some natural characteristic.!® The 
circumstances under which marriage takes place are 
therefore an important matter of consideration; not 
only the bodily and spiritual condition of the indi- 
viduals,! but also the general state of the world must 
be taken into account. As the universe changes in 
great periods of time, so for plants, beasts, and men 
there are varying seasons of fruitfulness and unfruit- 
fulness for soul and body; consequently, if marriages 
are consummated at unfavourable times, the race 


deteriorates.!!! Thus 


108 See note 77. 

19 Laws, vi. 775 B sqq.: mar- 
ried people, so long as they con- 
tinue to have offspring, must keep 
themselves from everything un- 
healthy, from all wrong-doing, and 
all passion, but particularly from 
drunkenness, because all such 
things transfer their results to the 
bodies and souls of the children. 

Ne Rep. vill. 546. Plato says 
that for all living beings as for 
plants, after the times of their bo- 
dily and spiritual fruitfulness, there 
come periods of unfruitfulness, if 
they are caused to return to their 
former path owing to some revo- 
lution of the spheres, &c. This is 
further developed by a comparison 
between the periods of the universe 
and those of the human race. But 
instead of saying generally: ‘even 
the universe is subjected to a 
change, only in longer periods of 
times, while mankind changes in 
shorter periods,’ Plato marks the 
duration of tle two periods in de- 
finite numbers. These he states 
indirectly, giving us a numerical 
enigma, in the manner of the Py- 


we 


see that corporeal life in 


thagoreans. éo7t de, he says, Ocig 
Mev yevynt@ meplodos, hy apiduds 
mepıAaußaveı TéAELOS, avOpwrreiw de 
[se. mepiodos Eorıy, Hy apiOuds Mepı- 
Aaußdveı] ev @ mpwrw avthoes Sv- 
voeval Te Kal dvvacTevduevan, TpEIS 
amoordcets TéTTapas de Bpovs Aaß- 
ovom duolotyTwy TE Kal avomoLovy- 
Twv Kal avkövrwv Kal bdıvovrwv, 
ndvra mpoohyopa kal pyTa mpbs AA- 
Anka arépnvay’ wy éwitpiros nudunv 
meumddı ouluyeis S00 appovias ma- 
pexera Tpls avinbels, Thy ev tony 
igdkis, Ekardv TocauTaKis, THY Se 
isounkn ev TH, mpoumen de [so 
Hermann and most moderns, with 
a few good MSS.; Weber’s pro- 
posal, De num. Plat. 13 to read 
von. TH pev, gives the same sense, 
but does not commend itself] 
erarbv wey apiOudy and Öauerpwv 
pnT@y meumddos, deouevwv evds 
exdoTwy, Apphnrwv dt Öveiv, Ekarbv 
de KiBay Tpiddos. Eüumas dt ovros 
apıduds Yewuerpikds, ToLiovrov (what 
follows, yeveoıs) Kuptos, Aneıwovwv 
kar xeıpovwv yeveoewr. ‘This ricdle, 
the key to which was evidently 
possessed by Aristotle (Polit. v. 12, 
131 b. a. 4 sqq.), had by Cicero's 
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its commencement and throughout its course has an 


important bearing upon the spirit. 


time become proverbially unintel- 
ligible (ad. Att. 7, 13), and in our 
own day has variously exercised 
the ingenuity of scholars; see the 
references ap. Schneider, Plat. Opp. 
iii. Pref. 1-92; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. ii. 216 sqq.; Weber, De nu- 
mero Platonis (Cassel,1862; Gymn. 
progr. added to the second edition). 
Hermann, Susemihl, and Weber 
seem to have come nearest to the 
truth. Meanwhile, availing my- 
self of their work, and referring 
to them for particulars (the dis- 
cussion of which in the present 
place is as impossible as a detailed 
account including all differences of 
view), I may give the following as 
my own view. God’s product, i.e. 
the world, Plato says, moves in 
longer periods, and undergoes a 
slighter change, than the races of 
mankind, who change more quickly 
and decidedly. In Pythagorean 
language: the former has for its 
circuit a larger number, the latter 
a smaller ; the former a complete, 
the latter an incomplete; the 
former a square, the latter an ob- 
long number. (Oblong numbers 
are those composed of two unequal 
factors; the rectangle, however, 
compared with the square, stands 
on the side of the incomplete ; see 
vol. i. 38rd edit., p. 341, 3, 4; 302, 
8.) These numbers are now to be 
described more in detail. The 
circuit of the world is contained 
by a complete number, for the du- 
ration of the year of the world, at 
the expiration of which everything 
returns to the position which it 
had at the beginning, consists of 
10,000 years (see p. 344). The 
number 10,000 is a complete num- 


How this 1s 


ber as being a square, but even 
more so as arising from the number 
ten, the TéAcios apiOuds (see vol. i. 
342). The number ten raised to 
the fourth power, is multiplied by 
itself four times (according to the 
scheme of the potential decad, the 
sacred tetractys). To this number 
of the world’s circuit is opposed 
the number which contains the 
revolution of human kind, i.e. 
which gives the numbers of years, 
at the expiration of which a change 
to worse or better comes about in 
the production of new races of 
mankind—a change to evyovia or 
apopia (cf. 546 A C). We are 
told firstly, that it is the first num- 
ber in which avéjoes Övvduevaı, 
&e., oceur, pure rational propor- 
tions which can be expressed in 
whole numbers (mavra mpoohyopa 
Kal önTa....Amebnvav). Secondly, 
the erirpıros muOuny of the series 
so obtained (for this must be the 
meaning, whether the oy before erır. 
be referred to avéjoes, or, as seems 
preferable, to rdvra), joined with 
the number five, and three times 
increased, gives two apuoviat, which 
are described at length. We 
learn further that the whole com- 
bination of numbers here described 
is ‘geometric,’ 1.e. all the numbers 
out of which it is composed can be 
exhibited in a geometrical construc- 
tion. In the first part. of this de- 
scription, the avijoes Suvdpevat re 
Kal Öuvaorevduevaı refer to the fact 
that we are dealing with equations, 
the roots of which are the numbers 
of the Pythagorean triangle, 3, 4, 5. 
The Pythagoreans call three and 
four Övvaorevöuevaı, five Övvauern, 
because 5?=3?+4? (see details in 
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to be reconciled with other theories of Plato does not 


appear. 


vol. i. 344, 2, 3rd edit.). To start 
from these numbers was all the 
more suitable because the law of 
the combination of kind, the law 
of yduus, wasto be here determined, 
and the number five, in which 
three and four are potentially con- 
tained, is called yauos by the Py- 
thagoreans, as the first combina- 
tion of a male and female number 
(vol. i. 343, 4; 335, 3). The old 
commentators recognise the Py- 
thagorean triangle in this passage ; 
ef. Plut. De Is. 56, p. 373, who 
says of this triangle: & kal IAdrwv 
ev Th moAırelq dorel TOUT (?) mpoo- 
kexpnodaı Td "yaunAıov Ördypauna 
ouvrärtwv. From these elements, 
then, by repeated augmentation 
(avéfjoeis) a proportion, or even 
several proportions (for the ex- 
pression ab£nceıs leaves this indefi- 
nite), are to be found with four 
terms (öpoı, which is here used in 
the same sense as iv. 443 D), and 
three determinations as to the dis- 
tance (the arithmetical ratio) of 
these terms, i.e. one or more pro- 
portions of the form: A: B=B 
:C=C:D (the words dnra mpds 
&AAnAa show that we have to deal 
with proportions). The numbers 
of these öpoı are to be partly duo:- 
oDvres, partly Grouoivvres, and 
partly adfovres, partly p@ivovtes. 
(The genitives, duowlytwy, &e., 
must, of course, be made to depend 
on 6px; apıdu@v is to be supplied, 
and 6pot önowdvrwv, &e., to be ex- 


plained: öpoı which consist in 
apiOuoi Önowüvres, &e.) What 
this means is a question. As the 


square numbers are called Soro 
and the oblong &avöuoıoı (Jambl. in 
Nicom. p. 115 Tennul.), Hermann, 


p. ix. is quite right in referring 
önoovv to the formation of square 
numbers, &vouoovy to the formation 
of oblong numbers. Avfdırav and 
obıvövrwr are obscure. I do not 
think it probable that the former is 
equivalent to Öuoıovv, and the latter 
to ävouoovy (Weber, p. 22, follow- 
ing Rettig). It seems unlikely 
that in a description otherwise 
so extraordinarily concise, Plato 
should have used sucha pleonasm ; 
and the meaning in question cannot 
be extracted from the original sig- 
nification of ‘increasing and di- 
minishing’ without straining the 
words. The xal, too, before av- 
tdvrwy leads us to expect some- 
thing new, and not a mere repe- 
tition of what we have already been 
told by duotodvray and avopotovr- 
av. Weber believes that the pro- 
portion intended by Plato (and the 
only one as he thinks)in the words 
ev @ TpOTH. . . arepnvay must have 
been formed out of certain powers 
of five, four, and three, in such 
a way that the first and third term 
are square numbers, the second and 
fourth oblong numbers, and that 
the terms (an account of the ézt- 
Tpitos nuvdunv to be mentioned im- 
mediately) stand in the proportion 
of 4:3. Hence he gets the follow- 
ing proportion: 5? x 4? x 4? : 4% x 6? 
a ae a AF eS a x PKS 
= 6400 : 4800 : 3600 : 2700. Here 
the sum of the first and third term 
give the complete number 10,000; 
that of the second and fourth term 
the incomplete number 7500. But, 
in the first place, the suppositions 
from which he starts are very un- 
certain. The tone of the passage 
itself leaves it undecided whether 
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Plato connects his doctrine of the soul with his 
physiological theories by means of a teleology, which, 


we have to do with one or several 
proportions of four terms. It is 
not said that in this or these pro- 
portion or proportions the first and 
third term must be square, and the 
second and fourth oblong; but 
merely that, generally speaking, 
square and oblong numbers do oc- 
eur in those places. And we can- 
not infer from the emtrpıruos mvOuhv 
that the proportion (if it is only 
one) advances in the ratio of 4: 3, 
because in every equation proceed- 
ing from the elements 3, 4, 5, there 
is an emirpıros mvOuhy together with 
the number five. Secondly (and 
this is the main point), Weber gets 
two numbers by his proportion; 
these occur in what follows as the 
sums of the two üppoviaı: the 
number of the year of the world, 
10,000, and the number 7500. But 
in the words &v @ mpéTw.. . üme- 
onvay Plato means to describe only 
one number, that of the period of 
the avOpmmeov yervetsv. What 
this is, and how it is to be found, is 
not sufficiently stated in these 
words, so long as their meaning is 
not more clearly explained. From 
the three elements, 3, 4, 5, which 
Plato makes the basis of his cal- 
culation, we could derive propor- 
tions of four terms in such a way 


that, raised to the third power, they | 


could be connected, by proportional 
means (on the system described p. 
671, 3), twoand two. Then we get 
the three equations: 1) 3%: 3? 
ieee C= 27 2 86: 
Ge eho XO: 3.x 5? 353 
ar: Ad pee 125; 3) 452 4? 
x 6.34 % 3 2 5°=64 : 80.: 100 
: 125. From these the number 
required, the äpıduds Kipios yeve- 


cewv, can be obtained by forming a 
series of their collective terms (27, 
36, 45, 48, 64, 75, 80, 100, 125), 
and summing the numbers of this 
series (just as the numbers of the 
harmonic series are summed in Tim. 
Locr. 96 B). This would give 600 
as the result, and the notion would 
then be that evyovia: and é@opia of 
mankind change in periods of 600 
years. We might further observe 
that 600 is ten times 60, and 60 
=3x4x5; and if at the same 
time we could assume that Plato 
determined the yeved in the pre- 
sent case at 60 years (say, as the 
longest period of procreative power 
in man) we should get this result : 
As a new circuit begins for the in- 
dividual souls after 10 hundred 
years, and forthe universe after 10 
thousand years (see above), so the 
race undergoes a revolution after 
10 generations. Hitherto, how- 
ever, we have too little ground 
to explain Plato’s meaning with 
any certainty. In the second part 
of the description, the numbers 
meant by the words @v emirpıros 
mi Ounv... Exatoy de KUBwy ToLddos 
can be more definitely specified. 
Of the two äpuoviaı here mentioned, 
one must give the number 100 x 100 
=10,000. Theother(as Hermann 
rightly explains) must give a num- 
ber consisting of 100 cubes of the 
number 8, and a hundred numbers 
obtained from the rational diago- 
nals of the number 5 after the 
deduction of 1, and from its irra- 
tional diagonals after the deduc- 
tion of 2. This number is 7500; 
obtained from 100 x 3?=2700 and 
100x 48. 48 is one less t..an the 
square of the rational diagonals, 
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though sometimes graceful and ingenious, is poor in 


scientific results. 


and two less than that of the irra- 
tional diagonals of 5; the diagonal 
of 5= /(2 x 5) = “50, its rational 
diagonal= “49=7; the square of 
the former is therefore 50; of the 
latter 49. Any further steps are 
uncertain. The two numbers men- 
tioned are to proceed from two 
harmonies, i.e. two series of num- 
bers progressing in a definite 
arithmetical ratio (apuovia is to be 
taken in a mathematical, and not 
in a musical or metaphysico-ethical 
sense), by multiplying the enirpıros 
mvOunv of the series previously ar- 
rived at (see p. 421) in combina- 
tion with the number 5 three times 
(rpls av&ndels). The emirpıros mvd- 
phy can only be the numbers 3 
and 4 themselves, for mvOuéves 
means (Th:o. Math. 125 sq., Bull.) 
for any arithmetical relation of ev 
eAaxiorıs Kal mpdtois mpds GAAT- 
Aous Adyots Övres (apiOuol).. . ém- 
tpitwy de 6 ray 8 mpös y'. The tps 
avindels means, as Aristotle ex- 
plains, Polit. v. 12, 1316 a. 7: 
drav 6 Tod dlaypduuaros apiOuds Tov- 
rov (the number of the Pythagorean 
triangle: 3, 4, 5) orepeds yévnra. 
Those two series of numbers are to 
be obtained by a combination of 
the three, four, and five cubes, 
which give the above sums. We- 
ber’s proposal (p. 27 sq.) is worth 
consideration. He combines 3 
and 4 singly at first by multiplica- 
tion with 5, and then again multi- 
plies both multiples 3x5 and 4 
x 5 with the numbers of the Py- 
thagorean triangle. He thus gets 
two series of three terms progress- 
ing in the ratio of 3, 4, 5 (and at 
the same time in arithmetical pro- 


The details of his physiology are 


portion), which can also be exhibit- 
ed in a geometrical construction, as 
he shows: 1) 3x3x5=45; 4 
¥SxXS=605 Ox dx o=—FJas7 2) 
3x 4x 5=60; 4x4 x 5=80; 5 
x4x5=100. Multiply the first 
term of the first series with the 
first term of the second, &e., and 
we arrive at the oblong numbers 
45 x 60 = 2700; 60 x 80=4800; 
75 x 100=7500. Multiply each 
of the three terms of the second 
series into itself, and we get the 
square numbers: 60 x 60=3600; 
80x80=6400; and asa third the 
sum of both: 100 x 100 = 10,000. 
Symmetry would perhaps require 
that the three terms of the first 
series should also be multiplied 
into themselves, which does not fit 
into the Platonic construction. But, 
however we are to understand 
Plato’s exposition, and however we 
are to fill up its deficiencies, we 
must not expect from the present 
passage any serious information as 
to the law governing the change of 
the races of mankind. Plato him- 
self indicates as much when he 
says, 546 A sq.: however wise the 
rulers of the state may be, it is 
impossible for them to know the 
times of evyovia and adopla for our 
race, and to avoid fatal mistakes in 
managing the union of parents. 
Plato’s object is rather to show the 
mysterious importance of that law 
by giving an interpretation of it in 
enigmatical formule; but the law 
itself Becomes no clearer (as Ari- 
stotle, loc. cit. objects), even if we 
could interpret the formule mathe- 
matically. The mystic element 
here, as the mythical elsewhere, is 
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interesting, as showing the then state of that science 
and his acuteness in explaining the complicated phe- 
nomena of life from such inadequate experimental 
data; but in reference to his philosophie system their 
importance is very small. 

That the three parts of the soul may be undisturbed 
in their specific nature and proper relation, a separate 
dwelling, says Plato, is allotted to each.!!! The two 
circles of the rational soul are placed in the head, 
which is round, that thence as from a citadel, the whole 
may be ruled.!!2 The senses are appointed to be its 
organs.!!3 Sensible perception, however, does not belong 
exclusively to the rational soul, but extends to the 


intended to conceal a deficiency of 
scientific knowledge under apparent 
explanations. 

Nl Yux7s meplodoa, p. 43 D sqq., 
44 BD, 47 D, 85 A, 90 D; cf. supra, 
p. 358; p. 359, 166. The sutures 
of the skull are (76 A) derived 
from the revolution of this circle 
of the soul, and its interruption by 
the afflux of nourishment (cf. 43 
D sqq.). 

12 44 D sq. 

13 Tim. 45 A. Of the parti- 
cular senses Plato explains sight 
by the supposition that there is an 
interior fire (or light) in the eye, 
which passing out fromthe eye unites 
with the kindred fire which comes 
out of luminous bodies, and trans- 
mits the motion through the whole 
body to the soul. (Tim. 45 B-D; cf. 
Soph. 266C; Theet. 156 D; Rep. 
vi. 508 A.) This light dwelling in 
the eye Plato calls dys. The phe- 
nomena of reflected light, and reflec- 
tions in mirrors, are discussed, 
Tim. 46 A-C; the colours of lights, 


67 C sqq. Cf. Martin, ii. 157-171, 
291-294 ad h. loc. Sleep also is 
derived from the interior fire of the 
eyes: if the eyelids close, theinner 
movements of the body must be re- 
laxed and at rest, Tim. 45 D sq. 
The sensations of hearing are 
caused by the tones moving the air 
in the inside of the ear, and this 
motion is transmitted through the 
blood into the brain, and to the soul. 
The soul is thus induced to a mo- 
tion extending from the head to 
the region of the liver, to the seat 
of desire, and this motion pro- 
ceeding from the soul is &«on (Tim. 
67 A sq.). Taste consists in a 
contraction ur dilatation of the 
vessels (pAéBes) of the tongue 
(Tim. 65 C sq.). Smell depends 
on the penetration of vapours 
(xarvds and duixAn, see p. 378) 
into the vessels between the head — 
and the navel, and the roughness 
or smoothness of their contact 
(66 D sqq.). 
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With it is connected the feeling of 


pleasure and pain,!!® of which the mortal soul only is 


14 Cf supra, note 81, and what 
has just been quoted as to hearing 
and smell; p. 65C we are told that 
the blood-vessels of the tongue, the 
organs of taste, run into the heart. 

5 Alodncıs, according to Tim. 
64 sqq., takes place when an exter- 
nal shock brings about a more- 
ment in the body, which is trans- 
mitted to the soul. Hence it oc- 
eurs only to the parts of the body 
which are mobile, while those 
which are immobile, such as bones 
and hair, are insensible. The 
most important medium for the 
dissemination of sensations in the 
body, Plato considered to be the 
blood, on account of its superior 
mobility (Tim. 70 A sq., 77 E, 65 
C, 67 B). (The nerves were quite 
unknown in his day, and remained 
so for a considerable time after- 
wards.) If the motion only takes 
place in the body very gradually, 
it is not noticed at all, and is not 
a sensation. If it passes quickly, 
easily, and unrestrained by any 
obstacles, as the motion of light in 
seeing, it creates a very distinct 
sensation, but one neither pleasur- 
able nor painful. If it is combined 
with a noticeable interruption, or 
a noticeable re-establishment of the 
natural condition, there arises in 
the former case pain, in the latter 
pleasure (Tim. 64 A sqq.; with 
regard to pleasure and the absence 
of pleasure cf. Phileb. 31 D sqq., 
42 C sqq.: Gorg. 496 C sqq.; Rep. 
ix. 583 C sqq.). But pain and 
pleasure are not always conditioned 
by one another. It may happen 
(Tim. loc. cit.) that only the inter- 
ruption of the natural condition 


takes place quick enough to be re- 
marked, while its re-establishment 
passes unnoticed ; or the case may 
be exactly reversed. Then, in the 
former instance, we have pain 
without pleasure; in the_ latter 
that purely sensuous pleasure which 
is spoken of, Phileb. 51 A sqq., 62 
E, 63 D, 66C. To say that the 
latter is ‘no longer merely sensu- 
ous, but has become intellectual, 
mathematical’ (Susemihl, ii. 429), 
does not seem to correspond with 
Plato’s meaning. As he says, Tim. 
65 A, that a pleasure without pain 
affords 60a kara ouikpoy Tas.... 
Kevaoes elAnde, Tas de TANpwTELS 
aOpdas Kal Kara neydAa, e.g. plea- 
sant smells, so Phileb. 51 B, he 
mentions, as examples of pure 
ndoval, Tas mepi Te TH KaAG Ae- 
youeva xpwmara, Kal mepl TA oXA- 
para, Kal Tov Gouav Tas mAeloras, 
kal tas TaV POdyywy, Kal boa (and 
generally everything which) ras 
evdelas avaicOntrous €xovTa... TAS 
nAnpweeıs aigOnTas . . . Tapadlaw- 
ow, Of these sensations of plea- 
sure, however (among which those 
of smell are of course less noble 
than those of sight and hearing), 
52 A, ai wep) Ta wabhuara mdoval are 
expressly distinguished. In Phi- 
leb. 66 C (&s ndovas &Beuev &Admovs 
dptoduevot, Kabapas Emovondoavres 
THS WuxNs aurns emiorhuas, Tats de 
aicénoeow Emouevas), where the re- 
ceived reading certainly agrees 
with the above remarks, but in 
itself is liable to verbal and 
logical difficulties, I would there- 
fore propose: Tas uev T. W. adr. 
emiotnuaıs (as one MS. reads), tas 
8 aio, Em, 
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capable.!!% This soul inhabits the trunk of the body, 


but being itself divided into a noble and ignoble part, 
its dwelling has likewise two divisions, as the chambers 
of women in houses are partitioned from those of men. 
Courage has its place in the breast, nearest the sove- 
reign Reason; Desire in the lower parts.!” In the 
breast is the heart, the chief organ of Courage ; thence, 
throughout the whole body spread the channels of the 
blood, which is quick to proclaim in every direction the 
mandates and threatenings of Courage.!!® These chan- 
nels further serve to convey in the blood continual 
restitution of decaying particles;!!® in them the air 
eirculates,!” entering and leaving the body partly 
through the breathing passages,!?! partly through the 





flesh and the skin.}22 


1° Cf. supra, note 82. This, how- 
ever, can only hold good of sen- 
sible pleasure and its opposite. 
Plato recognises a spiritual plea- 
sure besides, Rep. ix. 582 B, 583 
B, 586 Esqq., vi. 485 D; Phileb. 
92 A; see p. 187. 

tim. 69 E50, 10 D, 77 B. 

18 70 A sq. It has already been 
noticed, note 115, that the blood is 
the transmitting medium of sensa- 
tion. Tim. 77 C sqq. (cf. Martin, 
ii. 301 sqq., 323 sqq.) is an attempt 
to describe the system of the blood- 
vessels; there is no mention here 
of the distinction between veins 
and arteries, still less of the circu- 
lation of the blood, which was en- 
tirely unknown to the ancients. 

119 Plato’s theory in detail is as 
follows (Tim. 80 C sqq., 78 E sq.): 
Every element tends towards what 
is homogeneous to it: parts are 
constantly disappearing from the 


The lungs are placed about the 


human body; but, according to the 
same principle, these are continu- 
ally repaired out of the blood, into 
which the nourishment spread by 
means of the fire (the inner warmth) 
in the body, is brought by the air 
which enters in the act of breath- 
ing (cf. note 122). In youth, so 
long as the elements of the body 
are fresh, they hold together faster 


and digest nourishment more easily, 


more goes into than out of the 
body—it grows; in age, after it is 
worn out, it diminishes, and finally 
breaks up altogether. 

120 78 Esq., 80 D. Plato here 
follows Diogenes ; see vol. i. 227, 7, 
3rd edit. 

21 The obscure description, 77 
E sqq., is elucidated by Martin, ii. 
334 sqq.; Susemihl, ii, 453 sqq. 

122 Plato supposes with Empe- 
docles (see vol. i. 647), not only a 
respiration but a perspiration. The 
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heart to cool it, and to make a soft cushion for its 
violent beating.'® The connection of Desire with 
Reason is accomplished by means of the liver; as 
Desire, pursuant to its nature, neither understands nor 
inclines to follow rational arguments, it must be ruled 
by imaginations ; and this is the purpose of the liver 
The Reason causes to appear on its smooth surface, as 
on a mirror, pleasant or terrible images: it changes 
the natural sweetness and colour of the liver by the 
infusion of bile, or else restores it: thus alarming or 
quieting the part of the soul which has its dwelling 
there. The liver is, in a word, the organ of presenti- 
ments and of prophetic dreams;'* in the same way, 
divination in general belongs only to the irrational 


man.!? 


air, he thinks (78 D-79 E), enters 
into the body alternately through 
the windpipe and throat, and 
through the skin; here it becomes 
warmed by the inner fire, and then 
seeks its kindred element outside 
the body by one or the other of the 
ways just mentioned. There is no 
void space ; and, accordingly, other 
air is pressed into the body by the 
air passing out; through the skin 
if the one current is coming out 
through the mouth and nose, 
through the mouth and nose if the 
current is passing out through the 
skin. 

123 70 C sqq.; not only air but 
drink is supposed to pass into the 
lungs. 

4 Tim. 71 A-72 D. Even after 
death traces of prophetic pictures 
remain in the liver. Plato, how- 
ever, observes that they are too 
dull and obscure for any definite 


Plato ascribes no great importance to the 


conclusions to be drawn from them. 
He also rejects vaticination from 
victims.—The spleen is intended to 
keep the liver pure. 

5 71 E: pavtixhy abpoouvm beds 
avOpwrivy S€dwkev* ovdels Evvous yap 
edbamreraı mayTinns evOéou Kal aAN- 
Oovs GAN’ 7) Kal? Umvov Thy THs ppovh- 
Tews meöndels Övvauıv 7 dıa vdoov } 
dıa Tıva eBovo.acpdy mapaAAdkas. 
Only the interpretation of propheey 
is matter of reason and reflection. 
Cf. Laws, 719 C, and supra, p. 176 
sq., and, on the other side, p. 191. 
Prophetic and significant dreams 
occur, as is well known, in the. 
Phadr. 60 D sq., and Crito, 44 A, 
and in the Eudemus (Cie. Dio. 1, 
25, 53) composed by Aristotle as 
Plato’s scholar; and the belief 
in presentiments, expressing them- 
selves sometimes in sleep, some- 
times in waking, may have been 
seriously held by Plato, on the 
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other organs: those of digestion he especially regards 
as a place of reserve for food, the decomposition of 
which he derives from the natural warmth of the 
body.!2 Some other physiological theories of his can 
in this place be only shortly indicated.!”” 

Plants !2* and animals,!”? he says, are formed for the 
sake of man; plants to be his food, animals to serve as 
an abode for those human souls which have rendered 
themselves unworthy of a higher life. Plants too are 
living beings, but their soul is of the lowest kind, 
capable neither of reason nor opinion, but only of desire 
and sensation; a soul only moved from without, to 
which has been denied the motion that proceeds 
from and returns into itself! —self-consciousness ; 
therefore, plants can never change their place. The 
Timeeus represents animals as having been all originally 


precedent of the Socratic Daemon. 
On the other hand, he certainly re- 
marks (and this is the more cor- 
rect consequence from his point of 
view) that the animal desires as- 
sert themselves more unrestrain- 
edly in dreams, because in sleep 
the rational life recedes into the 
background. (Rep. ix. 571 C, where 
Schleiermacher, Pl. WW. III. i. 
601 tries to find too much; the 
example which Plato quotes is 
taken from Sophoel. (Edip. Rex, 
981). 

126 71 Esq.; cf. 80 D sq. 

127 Cf. 44 Esq. on the limbs; 
73 A sqq. on the formation of mar- 
row, brain, flesh, and bones; 75 
D on the mouth; 75 E sqq, on the 
skin, hair, and nails. 

128 77 A-C, see p. 415, 83. 

129 90 E, 91 D sqq., with which 


further cf. the quotation on 392 sqq. 

1390 77 B: mdoxov yap SiareAct 
ndvra, orpabevrı d avtg Ev Eaurw 
mepl Eaurd Thy pev ekwbey arrwoa- 
uevo Kivnow TH 8 oikela xpnrauevw 
Tay abrov TL Aoyigacdaı karıdovrı 
guow ov Tmapadedwkev N Yevenıs. 
These words have generally been 
wrongly construed, e.g. by Stall- 
baum, Martin (i. 207, ii 322), 
and by H. Müller. The transla- 
tion is: ‘Its Yeverıs has not con- 
ferred upon it such a nature as to 
repel movements coming from 
without, while it moves in and 
round itself’ (or joining vow with 
karıöövrı, ‘has not granted it to 
repel, &c.’),‘ but to avail itself of its 
own motion, and so to perceive 
somewhat of its own conditicns, 
and to reflect on them.’ 
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men; the Phedrus,!*! on the contrary, discriminates 
between animal souls proper, and souls which have 
descended out of human into animal forms; at the 
same time intimating that the soul of man as such can 
never become that of a beast. According to the mea- 
sure and the nature of the soul’s unfaithfulness to its 
human vocation is regulated the animal body it is to 
occupy.'*? So that in this theory the generic differ- 
ences in the animal world are a consequence of human 
conduct. Elsewhere, however, these are more truly 
regarded as necessary for the general completeness of 
the universe.!?3 

Even the distinctions of sex and the propagation of 
mankind are made to result from the misdeeds through 
which some human souls were degraded into lower 
forms :'** though this is hardly consistent either with 
the unconditional necessity of propagation,'® or with 
the essential equality of the two sexes, which Plato 
elsewhere asserts. 

The Timzeus, in its last section, treats at con- 
siderable length of diseases; not only diseases of the 
body,'?’ but such maladies of mind as result from bodily 


131 249 B; see p. 411, 55. 

132 Tim. 91 D sqq.; Phaedo, 82 A, 
ef. supra, pp. 178, 394, 411, 499 sq. 

133 See p. 388. 

41 Tim. 90 E sqq., 41 E sqq. 
(see p. 392). In the first of these 
passages sexual impulse is thus 
explained. The male semen (an 
efflux of the spinal marrow) is like 
the corresponding matter in the fe- 
male, a (gov &uyvxov. In the one 
there dwells a desire for éxpoy, in 
the other for madonoia; cf. the 


quotations from Hippo and Em- 
pedoeles, vol. i. 216; 1; 645, 4,.3rd 
edit. 

135 Symp. 206 B sqq.; Laws, iv. 
721 B sq., vi. 773 E: see p. 193. 

136 Rep. v. 452 E sqq. I shall 
return to this point later on. 

17 81 E-86 A. Three causes of 
disease are mentioned: 1. The con- 
dition of the elementary materials. 
Some may be too abundant or too 
seanty, or not rightly apportioned, 
or some one organ may be acted 


FF 
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causes.!38 These are all placed in two classes: madness 
and ignorance. In comprehending under these two 
classes every species of immorality; in making State 
neglect and defective education, as well as bodily con- 
stitution, answerable for their existence; in laying 
greater stress, for the cure of even bodily diseases,'” 
on rational care of the body than on medicine ;'* and 
above all, in insisting on the harmonious training at 
the whole man, the even balance of physical and mental 
education, and the perfecting of reason by means of 
science—in all this Plato points out the boundary of 
Physics, and leads us on to Ethics, which from the 
outset has been the proper goal of his physical investi- 


gations.!*! 


upon by other kinds of fire, water, 
&e., than are proper for it (82 A 
sq., 86 A). 2. A second source of 
disease consists in the same defi- 
ciencies with respect to the organic 
elements (marrow, bones, flesh, 
sinews, blood). The perversion of 
the natural order in the production 
of these organic materials out of 
one another is especially danger- 
ous. Naturally, the flesh together 
with the sinews is formed out of 
the blood, the bones out of flesh and 
sinews, the marrow out of the 
bones. If instead of this a counter- 
formation in the opposite way sets 
in, the most grievous sufferings re- 
sult (82 B sqq.). 3. A third class 


of diseases spring from irregularity 
in the apportionment and the condi- 
tion of the mveduata, the mucus, 
and the bile (84 C sqq.). Further 
details are given in Martin, ii. 347- 
359; Susemihl, ii. 460 sqq. 

138 86 B-87 B. 

139 87 C-90 D. 

140 Of. Rep. iii. 405 C sqq., and 
Schleiermacher, Werke z. Philoso- 
phie, 111. 273 sqq. 

1127 A. It is proposed that © 
Timeus should begin with the 
origin of the world and end with 
mankind, whose education Socrates 
had described the day before in 
the dialogue on the State. 
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Or 


CHAPTER X. 
ETHICS. 


Tue philosophy of Plato is primarily Ethical. He 
starts from the Socratic enquiries on virtue, which 
furnished the material for the earliest development 
of his dialectic method, and for those conceptual 
determinations from which the doctrine of Ideas 
eventually sprang. His own procedure is essentially 
directed not only to theoretic science, but to moral 
training and the Socratic knowledge-of-self.! He 
would have been untrue to himself and to the spirit 
of the Socratic teaching had he not constantly paid 
special attention to such questions. But the later 
development of his system required that the ethical 
views acquired during his intercourse with Socrates 
should be essentially enlarged, more precisely defined, 
recast, and applied to actual conditions. Therefore, 
although his own speculation was from the commence- 
ment under the influence of the Socratic Ethics, the 
form which he gave to ethical theories was conditioned 
by his Metaphysics and Anthropology, and also more 
remotely by his Physics; and apart from these it 
cannot be fully explained. That which is the starting- 


1 See p. 216 sq., and Phadr. 229 E sq. 
FR? 
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point in the historical beginning of his system appears 
in the perfected system at the end also. The purity, 
fervour, and decisiveness of his moral endeavour, his 
conviction of the necessity of moral knowledge, the 
fundamental conceptions of his Ethics, Plato brought 
with him from the Socratic school. But the lofty 
Idealism by which his Ethics so greatly transcended 
those of Socrates—the accurate determination which 
they received in the concept of the virtues and of the 
State—would never have been attained but for the 
doctrine of Ideas and the Anthropological part of the 
system. As to their particular contents, the Platonic 
Ethics fall under three divisions of enquiry :— 


I. The ultimate aim of moral activity, or the 
highest Good. 

II. The realisation of the Good in individuals; or 
Virtue. 

III. Its realisation in the Commonwealth; or the 
State.? 


I. The Highest Good. Socrates had designated the 
Good as the supreme and ultimate object of all human 
endeavour; and the concept of the Good was the 
primary ethical idea of all the minor Socratie schools.? 
By the Good, however, Socrates had only understood 
that which is a good for man and conduces to hap- 
piness. This, indeed, naturally resulted from the 
Greek view of Ethics, and so far Plato and Socrates are 
agreed. The question of the highest moral problem 


2 Cf, Ritter, ii. 445. 
$ See Pr. i. 124 sqq., 221, 257, 297 sq., 304. 
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coincides with that of the highest Good, and this with 
the enquiry for happiness. Happiness is the possession 
of the Good, and the Good is that which all desire.‘ 
But wherein does the Good or happiness consist? A 
twofold answer to this question may be deduced from 
the presuppositions of the Platonic system. The 
Idea is that which alone is real; Matter is not 
merely Non-being, but the opposite of the Idea, 
hindering its pure manifestation.” The soul, in its 
true essence, is declared to be an incorporeal spirit 
destined for the intuition of the Idea. Hence mo- 
rality might be regarded negatively ; the highest 
end and Good might be sought in withdrawing 
from the life of sense and retiring into pure contem- 
plation. But the Idea is the underlying ground of all 


4 Symp. 204 E sqq.: xrhoe yap 
ayabay of evdaiuoves evdaluoves 
kal obkerı mpooder epeoba, iva rh 
de BovAeror evdaluwy eivat 6 Bov- 
Aduevos, &e. All strive after an 
enduring possession of the good: 
Eotıv &pa EvAAnBSny 6 Epws Tov Td 
ayaboy aut eivat det. Euthyd. 288 
E sqq.: no knowledge is valuable 
unless it is useful to us, i.e. (289 C 
sq., 290 B, D, 291 B, 292 B, E) un- 
less it makes us happy. Phileb. 
11 B sq.: see p. 280, 148; cf. 
Gorg. 470 D sq., 492 D sqq.; Rep. 
i, 354 A, et alibi; Arist. Eth. Ni- 
com. i. 2, beginn. övduarı uev obv 
axebdbv ind Tay TAeloTwv ÖuoAoyei- 
ra (TI Tb ayabdv). Thy yap evdu- 
Hoviay kal of moAAol kal ol xapievres 
Acyovow, Tb F ed Gv Kal rd ed 
mparreıv Taurdv trokauBdvovet TE 
evdamovery. The fact that Plato 
censures the confusion of the good 
with the pleasant, or the founda- 


tion of morality on pleasure and 
external advantage (see pp.182,185, 
186 sq.), proves nothing against 
this, for kappiness is not identical 
with pleasure or advantage; nor is 
there any real contradiction involved 
when, in Rep. iv. beginn. vii. 519 
E, he explains that the enquiry into 
the State must be conducted with- 
out regard to the happiness of the 
individual members, for this only 
refers to the good of the whole 
being prior to that of the indivi- 
duals. Indeed (loc. cit. 420 B), 
happiness is pronounced to be the 
highest aim for the State, just as 
afterwards, 444 E, ix. 576 C-592 B, 
the advantage of justice, the hap- 
piness or unhappiness involved 
in every constitution, whether of 
state or soul, is made the basis of 
their different values. 
5 Cf. pp. 315, 340 sq. 
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form, and the cause of all that is good in the world 
of Sense. This aspect might be more prominently 
brought forward for its representation in human life; 
and thus among the constituents of the highest Good 
might be reckoned, side by side with the knowledge of 
the pure Idea, the harmonious introduction of the Idea 
into sensible existence, and the satisfaction of which 
this is the source. Both of these enunciations are to 
be found in Plato, though they are not so entirely 
separated as to be mutually exclusive. The first occurs 
in passages where the highest problem of life is sought 
in flight from sensuality; the second, in places where 
even sensuous beauty is described as worthy of love; 
and external activity, sensible pleasure, is included 
among the component parts of the highest Good. 

We meet with the former view as early as the 
Theztetus.* As earthly existence, says Plato in that 
dialogue, can never be free from evil, we must flee away 
as quickly as possible from this world to God, by 
making ourselves like to Him through virtue and 
wisdom. This thought is still further expanded in the 
Phx&do,’ where the deliverance of the soul from the 


6176 A: GAN ovr’ amodéoOa that he who contemplates God 








Tu KaKe Suvatéy’ üÜmevayrlov yap 
TLTG GyabG del eivan avdyKn* our’ 
ev Oeois avra iSpia0a, THy de OvnT yy 
pvow Kal tévde Toy TÖMoV TepiTo- 
ret EE Gydykns* 8d Kal meıpaodaı 
xpn Evdevde ereice giyew OTL Ta- 
KıoTa. puyn de öpolwaıs TO dew 
Kata Tb Öuvarov. Spoiwats at dl- 
KaLoy Kal Ocıov meTa bpovhoews Ye- 
veodaı. On the latter principle cf. 
Rep. vi. 500 B; Tim. 47 B, where 
itis found asa natural consequence 


and His eternal ordinance does 
himself become well ordered in 
soul. 

7 E.g. 64 sqq., 64 E: ovKovy 
dAws dorer oor 7 TOV ToLovTOV (TOU 
pidoadgov) mpaynareia ov mepl 7d 
oGya ecivat, GAAG Kal’ door Öl 
varaı &peoTavat avTov mpos de THY 
wuxhy terpdpba; 67 A: Ev & Av 
(@mev ottws, ws Eoıker, eyyuTaTw 
éoducba Tov cidévor, Eüv STi ud- 
Ata pndey dutA@uey TS CHmartt, 
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body is considered the most necessary and beneficial of 
all things, and the philosopher’s special aim and con- 
cern. To the same effect is the celebrated passage 
of the Republic,® which represents us as living here 
like prisoners in a dark cave, who are accustomed te 
see nothing but dim shadows, and are with difficulty - 
brought to the vision of the Real, in the daylight of 
the Idea. In connection with this, there is the reite- 
rated assurance?’ that the true philosopher would never 
voluntarily descend from the heights of scientific con- 
templation to mind the affairs of the State, but only 
when compelled to do so. Souls, so far as-they are 
faithful to their destiny, are only prevailed on by Neces- 
sity to enter this earthly existence ; and those who have 
entered it, and recognise their true vocation, trouble 
themselves as little as they can with the body and its 
concerns. Here the body appears as a fetter, a dun- 
geon of the soul: the grave of its higher life.!° It is an 
evil to which the soul is chained, and from which it 
longs to be free as soon as possible.'! The body is, 
indeed, the cause of all evil; for though unrighteous- 


unde Kowwvauev, d TL un Taca üv- 
aykn, unde AvamınmAdueda THs Tov- 
Tov pvgews, GAAG Kahapelwuer am’ 
avTov, Ews avd Oeds autos amoAvon 
jpas. Cf. 83. 

§ vil. 514 sqq. 

® Rep. vii. 519 C sqq.; ef. 1. 345 
E sqq., 347 Bsq.; Thezt. 172 C 
sqq., especially 173 E. It is not 
correct to say that the discussion 
in these passages is throughout 
only concerned with the immoral 
and incomplete states (Brandis, 
Gr.-röm. Phil. ii. a. 516): Rep. vii. 
519 treats of the Platonic state. 


20 Phz2do, 162 B:: ‘Crat.*400 
In the former the doctrine of the 
Mysteries, as €y tit ppovpd Eruev 
of & Opwrot, in the latter the 
Orphic comparison of the c@ua to 
a ojpa and a prison, are quoted ;_ 
but only in the first passage with 
an expression of assent. Cf. vol. i. 
388 sq. 

a Pheedo, 66 B: 671, Ews üv 
Td one Exwner real Eunmedupneum 
i np@v 7, Yuxn meta Tov ToLovTov 
Kakov, ov unmore Kkrnowueda ika- 
vos ov Emidvunüuev' dauev de TOTO 
eivaı TY GANGES. 
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ness has place at first in the soul, and is its own deed— 
though, consequently, it is the soul itself that in the 
world beyond will be cleansed from it and punished for 
it; yet the soul would have no motive or inducement 
to evil if it were not in the body. When it entered 
the body it first acquired those lower elements by which 
its proper nature is hidden and defaced.” From 
thence proceed all disturbances to spiritual activity— 
all the appetites and passions.which seduce us from our 
true destiny.’” Philosophy is therefore essentially a 
purification.!! As perfect deliverance from all evils is 
to be found only in the separation of the soul from the 
body,—so the nearest earthly approach to such a deli- 
verance is that philosophic dying, by which alone the 
soul even after the body’s death is fitted for incorporeal 


existence.!° 


12 See p. 414. 

13 Pheedo, loc. eit.: puplas uev 
yap nulv doxoAlas mapexeı TO THpa 
da Thy dvayKalay tpopny: Erı de 
&y tives vooo TpooTeoweıv, Eumoöl- 
(ovo Huav Thy Tov Övros Onpav. 
ephtwv de Kal emOvuiayv kal pdBwv 
Kal elöwAwv mavrodan@v Kal pAva- 
plas EuminAnoı Huds moAANS, Bore 
Td Aeyduevoy ws GANOGsS TH üvri 
im’ avTov ovde bpovnoa: huiv éyyl- 
veto OVÖEMOTE ovdéy. Kal yap mo- 
Ag€uous Kal ordces Kal waxas ovdéey 
AAO mapexeı 7) Tb Tua Kal at TOU- 
Tov emOuuia, seeing that it is 
always a question of possession, 
and possession is coveted for the 
body’s sake. The worst point is 
that the soul in its thinking ac- 
tivities is continually hindered by 
the body, so that it can only arrive 
at the intuition of truth by with- 
drawing from the body, Cf. 82 E 


sq., 64 Dsqq.; Rep. ix. 588 B sqq. 
is quite in accordance with this 
exposition, in showing all kinds of 
immorality to depend merely on 
the triumph of the animal over the 
human element of lust and savage, 
irrational courage over reason, for 
these lower elements of the soul 
arise from its connection with the 
body. 

4 Phado, 67 C: xadapeıs de 
eivaı ov Tovro Euußalveı, Ömep md- 
Aaı ev TH Abyw Akyeraı, Td ywpi- 
Cew öTı uaAıoTa amd TOD gwHuaTOS 
Thy woxny, &e.; ibid. 69 B; ef. also 
Soph. 230 D. 

15 Pheedo, loc. cit. Cf. the quo-. 
tations p. 393, 13; pp. 412, 413 and 
Crat. 403 E: it is wise of Pluto 
not to have any intercourse with 
mankind excerpt emeidav 7 Wuxh 
Kabapa 7 TdvTwy Tov Tepl Td Toma 
kak@v Kal Enıdvuwv, for it is then 
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If Plato had stopped short at this view of morality, 
the result would have been a negative theory, at 
variance not only with the spirit of Greek antiquity, 
but also with many essential elements of his own philo- 
sophy. He proceeds, however, to complete it with other 
representations, in which a more positive importance is 
ascribed to sensible things and our concern with them. 
A series of these representations we have already noticed 
in his doctrine of Love. The proper object of this 
Love is that which is desirable in and for itself, 
namely the Idea; but the sensible Phenomenon is here 
treated not merely in the manner of the Phzedo, as that 
which conceals the Idea, but also as that which reveals 
it. The enquiry of the Philebus concerning the highest 
Good has the same tendency. How this dialogue 
refutes the doctrine of pleasure has been already shown : 
it is further to be noted that the argument does 
not side unconditionally even with the opposite view 
(the Cynic-Megarian identification of the Good and in- 
tellectual wisdom !°), but describes the highest Good as 
compounded of various constituents. Intelligence and 
reason, we are told, are certainly far above pleasure, 
inasmuch as the latter is related to the Unlimited or 
Indefinite, and the former in the closest manner to the 
First Cause of all.” But yet a life without any sensa- 
tion of pleasure or pain would be pure apathy, not 
worth wishing for.” And within the sphere of intellect, 


only that any moral influence can against the Cynics, that the polemic 
be successfully exercised upon it. of the Philebus is directed. 

'6 We have already seen, Pt. i. p. 17 Phil. 28 A sqq., 64 C sqq.; 
261, 5, that itis probably against cf. p. 185. 
these persons, and next to them, 18 21 Dsq., 60 Esq., 63 E: we 
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pure Ideal knowledge (though far higher than aught 
besides) cannot in itself suffice: Right Opinion must 
be added to it, otherwise man could never find his way 
upon earth. Further, Art (the Philebus especially 
mentions music) is indispensable to the adornment of 
life; in fact, all knowledge is so, and every kind of 
knowledge; fur each in some way. partieipates in 
truth.!? Pleasure cannot be quite so unconditionally 
reckoned a part of the highest Good. We must here 
discriminate true and pure sensations of delight,?° and 
necessary, harmless, and passionless pleasures (above 
all, those that are consistent with reason and health of 
mind), from deceptive, impure, and sickly pleasures. 


The former alone can be included in the good.?! 
the whole we get this result.” 


On 
The first and chief 


constituent of the supreme Good is participation in the 


Eternal nature of proportion (in the Idea).?8 


may observe how briefly this point 
is always settled—doubtless be- 
cause Plato, after expressing him- 
self elsewhere so strongly against 
pleasure, is at a loss how to assign 
it a place and value scientifically. 
Plato’s own explanations, Phil. ui. 
B, Rep. vi. 505 B, and the Mega- 
rie and Cynic doctrines on the point 
(see Pt. i. pp. 221 sq., 257 sqq.) do 
not allow us to suppose that it was 
‘because he did not feel the neces- 
sity of refuting those who estimate 
pdynots too high’ (more precisely, 
who consider gpévynots alone to be 
the highest good, entirely exclud- 
ing pleasure), Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. 
i. 107 sq. 

19 62 B sqq. 

20 Those which do not depend on 
an illusion, and are not conditioned 


The 


by the opposite of pleasure, as is 
generally the case (see p. 185 sq.) 
in the pleasures of sense. The 
pleasure connected with virtue and 
knowledge is not specially repre- 
sented (see p. 186; Laws, 11. 662 
B sqq., 667 C; Rep. i. 328 D, vi. 
485 D; Phileb. 40 Bsq.; Pheedr. 
276 D> Timi 5o.Cy 

21 62 D sqq.; cf. 86 C-53 C. 

2 64 C sq., 66 sq. 

22 66 A: as ndorh KTHpa ovK 
Eotı Tp@Tov ovd ad Seb’Tepov, GAA 
TP@ToV méev mN Mepl uerpov Kal Td 
MéTplov Kal kalpıov, kat mavra ömdca, 
xen Towadra voulleıw thy dldıov 
rpnodaı [Herm. eipnodaı, which, 
however, does not give a suitable 
sense] dVow . . , debrepov phy 
wept TO aUuuerpov Kol kaAdv kal Tb 


. TEXeov Kal ikavdv Kat mare’ bréca 
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second is the realisation of this Idea in actuality; the 


formation of that which is 


Ths yeveas ad raurns eoriv. This 
passage, however, gives rise to a 
difficulty. As the uerpov and oiu- 
kerpov are mentioned here quite 
generally, and both are separated 
from vovs, it might appear as if 
something not belonging to man 
but existing externally were in- 
tended; by the wuerpov, &c., the 
Idea of the Good (Hermann, 
Ind. lect. Marb. 1832; Plat. 690 
sq. A 648, 656; Trendelenburg, 
de Philebi Consil. 16; Steger, 
Plat. Stud. ü. 59) or even the 
Ideas in general (Brandis, ii. a. 
490), by the auuuerpov, &c., every- 
thing beautiful in the world. On 
the other hand, the Philebus ge- 
nerally has not only aimed at 
giving a definition of the highest 
Good for mankind (see p. 280), 
but in the passage before us 
it treats expressly of the krnua 
mpatov, Ödebrepov, &c. The Good, 
therefore, is here considered not in 
its essence, but in reference to the 
subject in which it occurs (so 
Stallbaum in Phileb. Prolegg. 2 A 
p- 74sq.; Ritter, ii. 463; Wehr- 
mann, Plat. de s. bono doctr. 90 
sq.; Steinhart, Pl. WW. iv. 659 sq.; 
Susemihl, genet. Entw. ii. 52; 
Philologus Supplementbl. ii. 1, 
77 sqq.; Strümpell, Gesch. d. pr. 
Phil. d. Gr. i. 263 sqq.). Plato 
says of the first and second term 
of his classification that they are 
TEpi KETpOv, Tepl TH Obuuerpov, &c., 
of the following simply: 7d Toivuv 
tplrov vovv Kal pdvnow Tiels, 
&c. As the first element of the 
highest Good, participation in the 
uerpov is specified (i.e. immutable 
laws form the measure of all living 


harmonious, beautiful, and 


activities); asthe second element, the 
beauty and completeness proceeding 
thence. The first of these points 
was previously described (64 D 
sqq.) more definitely as the unity 
of KaAAOs, cummetpia and aANdeın ; 
it must then be intended to stand 
generally for the Ideal in human 
nature, trom which springs all that 
is precious and really true in life, 
while the second point compre- 
hends the effects proceeding from 
the former. But we have still to 
explain how it is that both these 
are brought prominently forward, 
and that vovs gets only the third 
place (cf. Schleiermacher, Platon’s 
WW.ii.3, 133 sq. ; Ribbing, Plat. 
Ideenl. i. 287 sq.); and the ans- 
wer is, that as the highest 
Good, according to Plato, does not 
consist in an individual activity, 
but in the whole of all activities 
which are agreeable to nature, the 
first condition of it (the airia 
tuumdons plkews, the TuBrarov 
Gua Kal udAıort’ altıov therein, 64 
C sq., 65 A) is the harmony of 
human existence. By virtue of 
this the production of such a 
whole is to be aimed at; this 
harmony we have displayed in our 
two first determinations, and then 
come the individual Goods. Still 
there remains a certain obscurity 
in the exposition of the Philebus, 
even if it be recollected that one 
and the same concept, that of 
the Good, is intended to denote 
that which is highest in man and 
in the universe. This inconve-. 
nience makes itself felt much more 
strongly in the Republic, vi. 504 
B sqq., than in the Philebus (and 
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perfect. The third, reason and intelligence. The 
fourth, special sciences, the arts, and right opinions. 
The fifth and last, pure and painless pleasures of the 
senses.24 We cannot fail to perceive the moderation, 
the respect for all that is in human nature, the 
striving for the harmonious culture of the whole 
man by which the Platonic Ethics prove themselves 
such genuine fruits of the Greek national mind. 
Plato is far removed from the apathy of the Cynics, 
as may be seen in his remark” that it is impossible 
not to sorrow under heavy trials (for instance, the 
death of a son); all that can then be expected of a 
man is moderation and control of his grief. That life 
according to nature, which the older Academy adopted 
as its watchword—that Metriopathy, which perhaps 
descended to the later Sceptics from the New Academy 
—is entirely in harmony with the spirit of Plato. 

II. Virtue. The essential and sole means of hap- 
piness is virtue. As each nature can only attain its 
destined end by the virtue befitting it, so it is with the 
soul. Only in attaining that end can the soul live 
well; if it misses this, its life must be evil. In the 
one case it will be happy; in the other, miserable. 


therefcre cannot be turned into a 
proof of the spuriousness of the 
latter, with Schaarschmidt Samml. 
plat. Schr. 305 sq.). We must 
not attribute too much impor- 
tance to such classifications in 
Plato, nor make the distance be- 
tween their particular terms abso- 
lutely the same; they belong toa 
mannerism of style in which he 
allows himself every freedom: cf. 


Pheedr. 248 D; Soph. 281 D sqq.; 
Rep. ix. 587 B sqq., and supra, p. 
219, 147; Plat. Stud. p. 228. 

24 With the argument of the 
Philebus may be compared the dis- 
cussion of the Laws, v. 728 Csqq.: 
cf. iv. 717 A sqq., on the relative 
values of the different goods; 
which, however, is too unscientific 
to be noticed here. 

23 Rep. x. 603 E sq. 
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Virtue is therefore the cause of happiness, vice of 
misery. Virtue is the right constitution, the in- 
ternal order, harmony, and health of the soul: vice 
is the contrary condition. To enquire whether justice 
or injustice is the more advantageous for man, is no 
wiser than to question whether it is better to be sick or 
well; to have a marred and useless soul, or a soul that 
is capable and strong ;*” to subject the human and 
divine element in our nature to the animal, or the 
animal to the divine.”* The virtuous man alone is free, 
and follows his own will; for in his soul it is Reason 
that bears rule—the part to which rule belongs. He 
only is rich in himself, cheerful and at rest. Wherever 
passion occupies the throne, the soul is essentially 
poor and enslaved: fear and sorrow and disquietude 
run riot through it.” Only he who takes hold on the 
Eternal and fills himself therewith can be truly satisfied. 
All other delights are alloyed and delusive, in propor- 


26 Rep. i. 353 A sgg., €.8-° supra, p. 187. Hence, Rep. er 


obv more Yuxn Ta GUTS ee a 
ürepydreraı tTpepouervn TIS oikelas 
üperns, 4 adbvator; *Advvaror. 
’Avdıyan üpa kaxh Yuxn Kak@s Apxeiv 
kal emueAeiodar, TH de ayaby mavra 
raura ed mpdrrev... ‘A ev apa 
dırala Yuxn Kal 6 Ölkaos avyp ed 
Bidoera, kak@s de 6 Adıros ... 
"AAAG phy b ye ed (av marapıös Te 
kat evdaluwv, 6 de un Tävavria... 
‘O wey Ölkas dpa, evdalumv, 6 8’ 
Göıros &Aos. Similarly Gorg. 506 
D sqq.: cf. Laws, ii. 662 B sqq., 
v. 733 D sqq. 

7 Gorg. 504 A sqq.; Rep. iv. 
443 C-445 B: ef. viii. 554 E, x. 
609 B sq.; Phaedo, 93 Bsq.; Tim. 
87 C: ef. Laws, x. 906 C, and 


392 A; Laws, ii. 660 E sqq., 
portray injustice as profitable, the 
bad as happy, the just as unhappy, 
is a heresy, radically pernicious, 
and not to be tolerated by the 
State. 

*8 From this point of view the 
contrast of morality and im- 
morality is exhibited in the de- 
tailed discussion, Rep. ix. 588 B- 
592 B: cf. Pheedr. 230 A. 

®® Rep. ix. 577 D sq., with the 
addition that this holds good in 
the highest degree of those who 
externally have the very highest 
power, viz. tyrants. Phedr. 279 
C: nAobeıov de voullomı roy copdy, 
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tion as they deviate from the only true pleasure— 
that of the Philosopher. And true philosophy and 
perfect morality are the same.*® Virtue can therefore 
dispense with those impure motives by which it is 
It carries in itself its own 
reward, as vice does its own punishment. Nothing 
better can befal a man than that he should grow like 
the Good and the Divine: nothing worse than that he 
should become like the evil and the Non-divine.** Even 
if we put aside all the advantages which virtue ensures 


generally recommended.?! 


—if we suppose the impossible case of a righteous man 
mistaken by gods and men, or an evil-doer concealing 
his wickedness from both—still the former would be 
the happy person, the latter the unhappy.** That this, 
however, is quite inconceivable—that right and wrong, 
as a rule even in this life, but certainly in the life to 
come, are duly recompensed, Plato constantly affirms 
as his settled conviction.** This seems to him necessary, 
on every account; as little can the righteous man be 
deserted by God,” as the wicked escape His punish- 
ment: he must either be cured by it of his ungodliness; 


30 Rep. ix. 583 B-588 A, where 
finally this thought is, strangely 
enough, and of course by a very 
arbitrary calculation, reduced to 
the formula that the philosopher 
is 729 times happier than the 
tyrant. (On this number cf. vol. i. 
368, 4, 8rd edit.) The same re- 
sult was previously (580 D sqq. ; 
ef. Laws, ii. 663 C) obtained from 
the consideration that only the 
philosopher knows how to judge of 
the worth of different lives, and 


consequently that which he pre- 
fers must be the best. Cf. the 
quotation, p. 187. 

31 See p. 182; Theet. 176 B. 

32 Theet. 177 B sqq. ; Laws, iv. 
716 © sq., v. 728 B. 

3 Rep. iv. 444 E sq.; ef. with 
ii. 360 E-867 E, x. 612 A sq. 

84 Rep. x. 612 B sqq. et passim ; 
see supra, p. 207 sq. 215, 134, 218. 

3 Rep. x. 612 E.; Thest. 176 
C sqq.; Apol. 41 C sq.: Laws, iv. 
716 C sq. 
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or, if he be incurable, must serve as a warning to others.3® 
But as Plato holds moral obligation and the uncondi- 
tional worth of virtue independently of future retri- 
bution, this view does not affect the purity of his 
prineiples.”” The Socratic doctrine of expediency®® is 
immeasurably transcended by Plato; it has become 
purified and deepened in the spirit of the Socratic life. 


% Plato considers punishment 
in general as a moral necessity. 
For its particular justification he 
combines the two points of view, 
of improvement and deterrence. 
Prot. 324 B: 6 meta Adyou ém- 
xeıp@v koAdleıv ov TOD maper\nru- 
Odros Evera AdIRnuaTos TiuwpEetTar— 
ov yap ay T6 ye mpaxdev ayévnroy 
Ocin—GAAG TOD méAAOYTOS xapLY, 
fa un addıs Adınnom pire avtds 
ovTos unte BAAOS 6 ToOUTOY löhwv Ko- 
Aaodevra. Punishment is a means 
of purifying the soul from wicked- 
ness (Gorg. 478 E sqq., 480 A sq., 
505 B, 525 Bsq.; see p. 379 sq.; 
Rep. ii. 380 A, ix. 591 A sqq.; 
Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 862 D; ibid. 
xi. 934 A, where retaliation as the 
object of punishment is expressly 
rejected, as in Prot. loc. cit.); in- 
deed, Plato thinks it quite indis- 
pensable for this purpose: Gorg. 
loc. cit.; Rep. ix. 591 A sq., he 
goes so far as to declare that 
everyone must wish to be punished 
for his transgressions because it is 
better to be healed than to remain 
sick, and Rep. x. 613 A, he would 
consider many evils which befall 
the just as an inevitable punish- 
ment of previous sins. The theory 
of the future expiation of curable 
injustice is based on the same 
view (see p. 390 sq.). But, on 
the other hand, there are absolute 
punishments, for the justification 


of which this definition does not 
suffice, such, for instance, as the 
punishment of death in civil admi- 
nistration, and of eternal damnation 
in divine justice. Some further end 
in punishment must be therefore 
supposed: the criminal who is be- 
yond reformation is at least made 
useful for the general good, by 
being made to contribute to the 
maintenance of moral order as a 
deterrent example (Gorg. 525 B 
sq.; Laws, v. 728 C, ix. 854 E, 
862 E). With this is connected, 
as regards the future, the concep- 
tion of a natural distribution of 
individuals in the universe (see 
supra, p. 409, 53); with refer- 
ence to the State, the idea (in which 
can be traced the germ of a theory 
of elimination) that it must be 
purified of irreclaimable criminals 
by putting them to death or ban- 
ishing them (Polit. 293 D, 308 E; 
Laws, ix. 862 E. The latter pas- 
sage adds that it is really better for 
themselves that such men should 
live no longer). 

%7 After having first proved the 
superiority of justice as such, and 
apart from its results, he turns to 
the latter with the words, Rep. 
x. 612 B: viv Hin dveripbovdr 
€or mpds exelvors Kal Tovs wiodovs 
TH Sicaoobvyn Kal TH GAAH apera 
amrodovvat, 


38 See Pt. i. p. 125 sqq. 
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Socrates had made virtue to consist entirely in 
knowledge. He had consequently maintained that 
there could in reality be but One Virtue, and that the 
disposition to virtue must be similar in all. He 
had assumed that virtue, like knowledge, could be 
taught.® In all these respects Plato at first followed 
him; as against the ordinary notions of virtue he 
would indeed always have acknowledged the view of 
Socrates to be substantially correct.” But riper reflec- 
tion led him in after-life to modify the Socratic doc- 
trines and to determine them more accurately. He 
became convinced that side by side with perfect virtue, 
which is, no doubt, founded on knowledge, the un- 
scientific virtue of ordinary men has also its value; 
that though the former is based on instruction, and the 
latter only on custom, yet that this virtue of custom 
precedes the higher kind as an indispensable prepara- 
tory stage. He observed the variety of moral disposi- 
tions, and could not deny its influence on the forming 
of morality in individuals. Lastly, he learned to com- 
bine the distinction of many virtues with the Socratic 
doctrine of the Unity of all virtue; for he looked on 
the particular virtues as so many different sides of a 
proportion, which considered as a whole is virtue. 
These determinations we have now to examine in detail. 

All virtue presupposes a natural disposition for 
virtue, which is not merely bestowed on human nature 
in general, but varies according to temperaments and 
individuals. Plato instances the contrast of cwppoabvn 


#9 See Pt. i. p. 117 sqq. 0 Cf. p, 276 om. 
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and avépeia, of fiery temperaments and calm, as a 
difference in natural disposition.‘' He also speaks 
of a special gift for philosophy,” and in the Re- 
public * indicates a threefold gradation of capacity. 
On the lowest stage he places those who by nature 
are limited to the virtues indispensable for all classes, 
—justice and self-control,—and even in the exercise 
of these require external guidance; on the second 
stage, those who, in addition, are capable of valour; on 
the third and highest, such as are endowed with philo- 
sophy. If this series of dispositions be combined with 
the above-stated theory of the divisions of the soul, and 
with that of the virtues, on which we are just entering, 
it would seem that the disposition to virtue varies 
according as the moral impulse is chiefly manifested in 
the appetitive, courageous, or rational part of the soul. 
It is quite consistent with this that the different grades 
of moral disposition should be related to each other, as 
the different parts of the soul, that the higher should 
include the lower. The disposition to philosophy at 
aly rate (Rep. vi. 487 A) seems to comprehend all 
other capacity for virtue; and similarly the superior 
ranks in the State are, in addition to their own virtues, 
to possess the virtues of the lower. Plato, however, has 
nowhere expressly drawn out this parallel, and the 


exposition of the Politicus 


Polit. 306 A sqq.; ef. Rep. 
iii. 410 D. The statement of the 
Laws, xii. 963 E, that courage 
dwells even in children and beasts, 
is not applicable here : it is not the 
mere disposition to courage that is 
referred to in that passage ; and in 


G 


would not fall in with it. 


Rep. iv. 441 A we certainly find the 
statement made with regard to 
Ouuds. 

= Beop. v. 474 C, vi. 487 A. 

43 jjj. 415, in the myth about 
the different mixture of the souls 
in the three ranks. 


G 
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Self-control is there not subordinated to valour ; they 
are co-ordinated in relative opposition. 

In directly identifying virtue with knowledge 
Socrates left only one way open for the cultivation 
of the moral disposition, the way of intellectual in- 
struction. Plato in his earliest dialogues expresses 
himself in a similar manner, but even in the Meno 
he has discovered that there are two guides to virtue, 
Right Opinion and scientific Knowledge; and though 
the one rests on cognition, and the other is uncertain 
and blind, still he allows that this traditional good- 
ness has produced brave men and noble deeds.“* In 
the Republic he goes a step farther, plainly saying 
that ordinary virtue, founded on habit, custom, and 
Right Opinion, must precede philosophy and philo- 
sophic morality; for the rulers of his State are first 
to be educated by music and gymnastie to the lower 
kind of virtue, and subsequently only, by scientific 
instruction, to the higher.” Thus the opposition of 
philosophic and ordinary virtue with which Plato, as a 
disciple of Socrates, began, transforms itself more and 
more into their close interdependence. Philosophie 
virtue presupposes the virtue of custom, and this again 
must perfect itself in the virtue of philosophy. 


44 See p. 175 sq. 

45 See p. 214 sq.: cf. Rep. vn. 
518 D: ai pév Toivuv &AAa üperal 
KaAdovwevat Wuxis  Kivduvevovow 
eyybs Tt elvar Tay TOU owuaros' 
7@ dvTL yap ovK Evovaaı mpöTepov 
dorepov Eumoreiodau ect TE Kal 
eoxhoecw' 7 de TOD Hpovnoal mar- 
ads uaAAoY Seorépou Tivds TUYXAVEL, 


@s Zoey, ovca, d THY wey Övvanır 
ovdémote amrdAAvow, brd Se THS 
wepiaywyns (sc. mpos Td dv) Xphat- 
usv TE Kal wpéAmoy Kal &xpnoTov 
ad kat BAaßepdv yiyvera. Accord- 
ingly, we read, in what precedes, 
that a peculiar methodical and 
scientific education is necessary. 
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Plato’s theories on the unity of virtue were also 
essentially rectified in his later years. He con- 
tinued, indeed, to maintain that all particular virtues 
are only the realisation of the One Virtue, and that 
knowledge or wisdom could not be conceived without 
them; that justice must comprehend all virtues, and 
that in the perfect philosophic virtue all moral aims 
and endeavours unite; but, instead of stopping short at 
this point, he afterwards admitted that this unity of 
virtue did not exclude a plurality of virtues, and that 
some part of these (the rest being rejected) might be 
preparatory stages of moral training, without ceasing 
on that account to be real virtue.*® The cause of this 
plurality is sought by Plato—and this is the peculiarity 
of his theory—not in the diversity of the objects to 
which moral activity refers, but in the diversity of 
mental powers at work in it (or, according to his 
view, the parts of the soul). In this way he arrives 
at the four primary virtues, which had indeed already 
appeared in the sophistic and Socratic enquiries, 
but seem first to have been definitively established by 
Plato, and only in his more advanced age.* If the virtue 


46 Cf. Rep. iii. 410 B sq., where 
the warriors are trained to cwdpo- 
ctvn and avdpeia by means of music 
and gymnastic, while knowledge, 
and consequently codia, are still 
absent, and Polit. 309 D sqq., 
where Plato calls these two virtues 
aperis wéon avduoa kat eml Tavavrla 
gepdueva. The contrast is put in 
a still stronger light in the Laws 
(i. 630 E sq., il. 661 E sq., iii. 
696 B, xii. 963 E and passim). 
Perhaps Plato intends this.to refer 


GG 


only to the ordinary form of these 
virtues. Still, even then there is 
something strange in these expres- 
sions: in his earlier period Plato 
would scarcely have so expressed 
himself without at the same time 
intimating that a valour, e.. 
which takes away all self-control, 
cannot be true valour. 

‘7 The Protagoras, 330 B sqq., 
mentions, as a fifth, piety (da1d7ns), 
which is specially discussed in the 
Euthyphro (likewise in the Laches, 

9 
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of the soul—the right constitution and proper re- 
lation of its parts—consists in the efficient perform- 
ance of the special work of each and the harmony of 
all one with another, Reason, with clear discern- 
ment of that which is good for the soul, must be the 
ruler of the soul’s life: and this is Wisdom. Secondly, 
Courage must defend the award of Reason concerning 
things to be feared and not to be feared, as against 
Pleasure and Pain: this is Valour, which thus ap- 
pears in the Platonic theory as primarily directed by 
man against himself, and secondarily against ex- 
ternal danger. In the third place, the inferior parts 
of the soul, Courage and Desire, must submit them- 
selves to Reason, and come to an agreement with 
it, as to which is to obey and which to rule: this is 
Self-control or Temperance (cwdpocvvn). Fourthly 
and lastly, that there may be this harmony of the 
whole, each part of the soul must fulfil the task allotted 
to it, and not meddle with anything else. This is 
Justice,?° which is thus primarily concerned with the 


lation to Sxatoctvn. Plato him- 


199 D, and Gorg. 507; the latter 
self remarks before, in the discus- 


dialogue, however, seems to em- 


brace wisdom in owppoctyn, which 
it proves to include all virtues). 
Similarly Xen. Mem. iv. 6, piety, 
justice, valour, and wisdom are 
mentioned ; the latter in Mem. iii. 
9, 4, is identified with cwppoovrn. 
Rep. ii. 402 C does not give a 
complete classification of highest 
goods any more than Theet. 176 
B. 

48 The above account follows 
- Rep. iv. 441 C-443 B. But a 
difficulty arises here owing to what 
is said about cwhpoovyy and its re- 


sion on the virtues of the state 
(see chap. xi.), 430 E, 431 E, that 
its swopootvn, unlike its wisdom 
and valour, has its seat not 
merely in a part of the people, 
GANG Ov GAns [TIS mörews] aTEXVaS 
Téeratal, Sia mwacady mapexouevn 
Zuvadovras, that it resembles a 
svmphony and harmony; and he 
likewise says that the individual 
soul, 442 C, becomes odppay 
through the giAta and Zuudwvia of 
its parts. R. Hirzel is so far not 
incorrect when in his therough 
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internal condition of the soul, the arrangement of its 
activities, and only indirectly with duties to fellow- 


ereatures.? 


examination of the present ques- 
tion (“über den Unterschied der 
dıkauoodvn and cwhpootyvn, K&e., 
Hermes, viii. 379 sqq.) he insists 
on cwdpoctvn being not merely a 
virtue of the emıidvunrırdv, but of 
the entire soul. Still, however, it 
is not the virtue of it without any 
limitation, but only that virtue 
which consists in 76 Te &pxov Kal 
TH apxXomevw TH AoyoTiKdy Öu0do- 
EGou deiv &pxew Kal un cTacid wou 
aur® (442 D), in the right of 
reason to control courage and 
desire being unanimously ac- 
quiesced in byall parts of the soul. 
But for this it is necessary in the 
first place that the two inferior 
parts submit to the sway of reason 
(the ph oranıdlev required of 
them). Reason has the conscious- 
ness of its right to rule over the 
others given to it in its copia, 
just as immediately as it has 
right opinions as to what is to be 
feared and what is not to be feared, 
in the observance of which by the 
spirited element true valour con- 
sists. And as in the latter there is 
no need of any further distinct 
activity on the part of reason be- 
yond knowing, so also in the case 
of cwppocivn. Hence, if owppo- 
ovyn consists in a definite condi- 
tion of the whole soul, in the ac- 
quiescence of its three parts in the 
rightful domination of reason, the 
condition for the existence of this 
state is in the subordination of the 
mortal to the immortal parts of 
thesoul. Andas cwppootyy cannot 
be called so exclusively the virtue 
of the emivunrırdv as valour 
that of the @upbs (which according 


to Hirzel’s account, loc. cit., is done 
not only by the pseudo-Aristotle, 
De virt. et vit. 1249 a. 30 sqq., 
1250 a. 7, but also by the genuine, 
Top.,v. 1, 7, 8,:129. 10, 13675: 
10, 138 b. 1), the determination 
given in our text does not con- 
tradict Plato’s meaning. For &- 
Katocvyn Plato demands all three 
parts of the soul. It consists, 
according to 441 D sq. (cf. 433 
A, and Hirzel, loc. eit. 396 sq.), in 
the fact that each part of the soul 
74 avrov mp@rreı, which means 
that each part performs its own 
allotted task and at the same time 
does not hinder the others in the 
performance of theirs (the former 
1s T& abrod mpdrrew, the latter 
un moAumparyuovei, 433 A: cf. 434 
B sq.). Aecording to Plato this is 
the fundamental condition for the 
health and order of the life of the 
soul, just as 7% abrod mpdrrew in 
the different ranks is the funda- 
mental condition of the health and 
success of the life of the state. 
Justice is (as Hirzel, loc. cit, 
rightly recognises) the root of all 
virtues, that 6 macıv ékelvois Thy 
dvvanın mapeoxev bore Eyyeveodaı, 
Kal Eyyevouevoıs ye awrnplav mape- 
xew [-exeı], as is said in 433 B, 
with reference primarily to the 
virtues of the state. In the in- 
dividual soul, by preventing its 
parts from @AAdrpia mparreıy anil 
moAumpaynovery, it makes a man 
at one with himself, cé¢pwey and 
npuoouevos (443 D), and therefore 
it can be identified with the health 
of the soul, äpern in general (444 
A sqq., 445 B). 

49 Cf. on this passage Rep. iv. 
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If, then, we imagine this theory of virtue farther 
extended so as to show, in the case of individuals, what 
activities proceed from each of the four virtues, and 
how each should manifest itself in the various relations 
of life, the result would be a representation of subjective 
morality from the Platonie point of view. “Plato, how- 
ever, as far as we can judge from his writings, never 
proposed to himself such a task; it would therefore 
be unwarrantable to attempt to construct from his 
scattered utterances a detailed system of duties or 
virtues.° We may, however, without any impropriety, 
omitting all the less distinctive characteristics, set forth 
his moral view of the world on certain points which 
deserve our attention, either in regard to their general 
acceptation among the Greeks, or their changed aspects 
among the moderns. 

Some instances of this kind have already come 
before us. We have seen that Plato, in enunciating 
the principle that the just man should do only good, 
even to his enemies, greatly transcended the limits of 
ordinary Greek morality.”' We have considered those 
singular views of truth and falsehood? which make 
the real lie to consist only in self-deception and to 
be under all circumstances and conditions reprehen- 
sible; whereas the deception of others is to be 
allowed in all cases, for their gocd: Plato in his 
Republic forbidding, on these grounds, all untruth 
to individuals, but permitting it with dangerous 


443 C sqq., where I agree with 52 P. 179, 24, 25; and further, 


Hirzel’s view. cf. Rep. iii. 389 B sqq., 414 B, v. 
50° As Tennemann does, Plat. 459 C sqq., vi. 485 C; Laws, il. 
Phil. iv. 115 sqq. 663 D. 


» P, 182, 32. 


~ 
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freedom to the State, as a means of education and 
government.” We have also spoken of * the peculiar 
form of friendship which was so closely bound up with 
the social life of Greece. It is here only necessary to 
observe that, in the moral treatment of this connection, 
Plato throughout follows Socrates.” On the one hand, 
he allies himself with the custom of his nation, and its 
sensuous esthetic side is in no way alien to him. . 
Friendship thus becomes Eros, a passionate excitement, 
the workings of which among men are portrayed in 
glowing colours;°° and he not only approves of this 
passion in regard to innocent concessions, which, how- 
ever, always betray the element in question,”’”—but 
he expresses himself as to its greatest excesses with a 
leniency ** that would be surprising if we did not 
bear in mind that Plato was a Greek. On the other 
hand, he does not conceal his own decided disap- 
probation of these excesses. The Phadrus describes 
them as a degradation of the Divine to which love 
properly belongs,—as an animal and unnatural plea- 
sure, to which man is hurried away by the ‘ vicious 
steed’ of the soul. The Republic declares that the 


53 The former, as we shall find 
later on, in the primary educa- 
tion of youth by means of myths; 
the latter, when, in the distribu- 
tion of the women and the classi- 
fication of the citizens into the 
three ranks, all kinds of fictions 
and even false lots—in elections— 
are brought into use. 

s% P. 191 qq. 

55 See Pt. 1. p. 138. 

56 Phedr. 251 A sqq.; Symp. 
215 D sqq., 218 A: cf. 192 B sqq. 


5” Rep. ui. 403 B, v. 468 B sq. 

ss Phedr. 256 B sq.:' if the 
lovers in unguarded moments are 
carried too far by their passion, 
provided this does not oceur too 
often, and they remain true to each 
other all their life long, although 
they do not attain to the highest 
destiny, still they have a happy 
lot after death. 

59 250 E sq., 253 E sqq., 256 
B sq. 
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excitement and disorderliness of sensuous delight are 
incompatible with the pure and fair harmony of true 
love.°° And in the Laws‘! they are treated as alto- 


gether contrary to nature, and corrupting to manners, — 


to be tolerated in no well-ordered State. In this 
dialogue, simple unchastity is not quite so severely 
dealt with; but it is to be banished, or at any rate 
repressed and concealed to the uttermost: ° whereas 
the Republic® puts no restraint on those who have had 
children, and thus fulfilled their duty to the common- 
wealth. But Plato has certainly not as yet discovered 
the right point of view for the general relation of the 
sexes. As he limits their specific differences to physical 
organic distinctions, and considers all other differences 
to be merely questions of greater or lesser strength,” 
he can only regard marriage physiologically ; and as 
this aspect can have no independent importance in his 
eyes, it is the more natural that he should have adhered 
to the Greek view, which makes the aim of marriage 
entirely objective—to furnish children to the State. 
In the Republic, indeed, this view so entirely pre- 
dominates that the moral character of marriage is alto- 
gether lost sight of. Plato seeks, however, to exalt the 
female sex both mentally and morally,® thus reprobating 


60 jjj. 402 E. The same truth from the Timzeus and Pheedrus, pp. 


is set forth historically in the Sym- 
posium, 216 C sqq., in the example 
of the true lover, Socrates. 

61 3. 636 C, 836 B sqq., 838 E, 
841 D. 

62 viii. 839 A, 840 D, 841 D. 

ov. 461 Bi 

61 Rep. v. 451 D sqq., 454 D 
sqq., with which the quotations 


392, 394, do not entirely agree: cf. 
p. 434. In Repub. iv. 431 GC, v. 
469 D; Laws, vi. 781 A sq., the 
weakness and imperfection of the 
female sex is still more strongly 
emphasised. 

© Laws, iv. 721 Bag ses 
773 B, E, 783 D. 

66 Cf. with respect to this pro- 
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the entire neglect of women among the Greeks. But 
he has too mean an opinion of its special vocation ; he 
shares too entirely the prejudice of his countrymen 
(who only saw merit in the activity of men) to imagine 
such an exaltation possible through the ennobling of 
woman’s sphere of action. What he seeks is the entire 
abolition of that sphere. He would have women 
share in the training and pursuits of men to an extent 
that is quite incompatible with the peculiarities and 
social requirements of their nature.®’ In this, as in 
so many other cases, his suggestions are striking, as 
showing how he strove to get beyond the Greek morality 
and view of life, without being able to free himself 
altogether from their defects, or to attain the result 
which was subsequently accomplished on another soil. 
He was still less successful with regard to two other 
points which must now be mentioned. The contempt 
of the Greeks for handicraft arts he not only upheld, 
but intensified; and he makes no objection to slavery, 
the cancer of antiquity, though he tries to mitigate its 
practical evils by judicious management. Those occu- 
pations which among the Greeks were so scornfully 
branded as vulgar and paltry must inevitably have ap- 
peared to Plato degrading and unworthy of free men, 
if only for the reason that they fetter the mind to the 
corporeal instead of leading it away to something 
higher.®® In his opinion, they all relate to the satis- 
visionally the remarks in Laws, vii. the Republic and the Laws. 
804 D-806 C on the neglect of the 68 Socrates held a different 
education of women. opinion, as was shown, Pt. i. p. 


_ * This point is treated in detail 142. 
in the discussion on the state of 
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faction of merely bodily wants: it is the sensuous, appe- 
titive part of the soul, not reason, nor courage, from 
which they proceed, and which they call into action.® 
He can therefore only imagine that, in a man who 
devotes himself to them, the nobler faculties must be- 
come weak, and the lower attain the mastery ; that such 
a man wears out his soul and body and acquires no 
kind of personal efficiency. On this account, in his 
two political works, he prohibits to the perfect citizens 
not only trade and commerce, but even agriculture, 
which was everywhere except in Sparta held to be a 
free and noble occupation. Tradesmen and agricul- 
turists are in the Republic condemned to complete 
political nonage. Plato thinks it hardly worth the 
trouble to provide even for their education, since the 
State is very little concerned with them.”! On similar 
grounds he seems to defend slavery, when he says that 
the ignorant and base-minded are to be thrust by the 
statesman into the class of slaves.“ There is here an 
indication of the thought which was afterwards turned 


69 Cf. p. 414 sq. dia Tas Bavavolas ... 7) ovKaVayKN ; 


70 Rep. ix. 590 C: Bavaveia de 
Kal xeıporexvia did Tl, over, Dveidos 
pepe; i) dl aAAo TLdHoomer, 7) Stay 
Tis aodeves Puget EXN TO TOV Ber- 
tlatov eldos, date un bv divacbau 
dpxew trav Ev atte Opeupdtwy 
[=Tav emidupidy], dAAd Hepameveıv 
ereiva, &ce., vi. 495 D: the want of 
true philosophers results in un- 
worthy persons of any profession 
throwing themselves into philoso- 
phy, 67d trav Texvav Te Kal Sy- 
Mioupylay, donep TA Thuata AcAw- 
Bnvtat, oürw Kal Tas Wuxas tvy- 
KeKAaomevor TE Kal Amorelpvuneroı 


71 Rep. iv. 421 A. 

2 Polit. 309 A: rovs & ev duable 
T av Kal Tameıvörnrı TOAAH KUALW- 
dovuevovs eis Td SovArkdy UmroCevyyuct 
yévos. Rep. ix. 590 C: if anyone 
is not in a position to control his 
desires himself, fva kal 6 rowvros 
brd duolov &pxnta oloumep 6 BEA- 
TigTos, SovAov aitév danev Seiv 
elvat ékelvov tov PBeAriorov, &e., 
which, however, does not here refer 
to slavery, but to the rule of the 
higher classes over the uneducated 
masses, 
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to account by Aristotle—viz. that those who are inca- 
pable of mental activity and moral freedom have to 
obey the will of another in rendering bodily service. 
Plato, however, does not in his writings pursue the 
subject. He presupposes slavery as a necessity ;”? and 
even the remembrance of the danger which once threat- 
ened him in gina did not disturb him in this con- 
clusion. Any express justification of the practice 
he appears to think superfluous, especially if it be 
acknowledged that slaves are often distinguished for 
their virtues.”* On the other hand, he gives directions 
as to the relations between master and slave which do 
honour to his intelligence and feelings. He forbids 
Hellenes to enslave Hellenes, or to hold their country- 
men in possession’? when enslaved. He speaks, in 
reference to servile revolts, of the risk incurred by accu- 
mulating slaves of the same race and language. Above 
all, he insists on a just and humane, yet withal a strict 
and well-regulated, management of slaves, so as not to 
spoil them by familiarity and unsuitable indulgence.” 
That a time might and must come when there should 
be slaves no longer, was a thought beyond the imagina- 
tion even of a Plato. 

Finally, as to the moral permissibility of suicide— 
a question on which even the opinion of antiquity was 
divided—Plato, like the Pythagoreans, decides in the 

73 E.g. Rep. v. 469 B sq., 481 C; 5 Rep. v. 469 B sq. Elsewhere 
Laws, vi. 776 B sqq. Plato censures the opposition of 

74 Laws, vi. 776 D: moArol yap Hellenes and barbarians (see 297, 
adeAb@v Hdn SovAo Kal viewv tiot 93), but his own tone of thought 
Kpelrtous mpbs aperhy macay yevd- is nevertheless entirely pervaded 


nevoı geawkacı Seondras Kal Krh- by it: ef. p. 416. 
para Tds TE oiKhaeıs aur@v ÖAas. 76 Laws, vi. 776 B-778 A. 
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negative ;’”” for the reason that man, the property of 
God, ought not wilfully to quit the place assigned te 
him. The Stoics, as is well known, afterwards took a 
different view. All this, however, and whatever besides 
might be quoted from the Platonic writings as to par- 
ticular points of so-called practical morality, is entirely 
disconnected. Plato attempted no systematic applica- 
tion of his moral principles except in politics. 


7 Pheedo, 61 D sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE STATE. 


Vintvr is the highest good for individuals, and the 
highest aim of the State; the right constitution of 
particular souls depends upon the proper and natural 
relation of their parts, and the same is true of the 
community. Of the two comprehensive works which 
Plato has devoted to the State, the Republic, with its 
precursor the Politicus, will first engage our attention, 
the Laws being reserved for a later place. 


a. End and Problem of the State. 


It has just been asserted that virtue is the end and 
aim of the existence of the State. Plato seems at first 
to contradict this by a much more external derivation 
of it. The State, he says,! arose because the strength 
of individuals is not sufficient to supply their material 
wants; they therefore combine and form a society. 
The primitive State, therefore, consists entirely of handi- 
craftsmen, who are without artificial wants and higher 
culture, and lead the simplest lives. Luxury alone 
necessitates the class of warriors and rulers, and 
with them the whole state-organism. The same is 


1 Rep. ii. 369 B sqq. | 
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mythically expressed in the Politicus.? In the Golden 
Age, we are told, mankind living under the protection 
of the gods, in material abundance, formed no states, 
but only accumulated flocks and herds. States and 
laws became necessary on account of the deterioration 
of the world. Plato, however, clearly shows that he was 
not in earnest when so speaking, for in the Republic? 
he describes the so-called healthy ‘natural State’ as a 
city of swine; and in the Politicus (272 B} he only admits 
the Golden Age to have been happier than ours, on the 
supposition that the men of that time improved their 
external advantages to the acquisition of higher know- 
ledge. Such descriptions seem intended to disabuse us 
of the false ideal of a natural State* rather than to 
instruct us as to the origin of communities.® These, 
in Plato’s opinion, are founded on moral necessity. 
His philosophy had led him far beyond the one-sided 
political theories of his countrymen; for him the State 
could not possess the unconditional importance that it 
did for the ancient Greeks. In their view, the State 
was the first object of all moral activity; the virtue of a 
man was wholly identical with political efficiency. 
Plato, like his master, regards the work of man in 
himself as his first duty; and participation in govern- 





2 269 C sqq.; cf. especially 271 
Esqq., 274 B sqq. 

a 11. STAD, 

* As Antisthenes had main- 
tained; cf. Pt. i. p. 278 sq. 

5 Steinhart’s objection, iii. 710 
sq., that Plato seriously commends 
those states in which a natural 
virtue rules, is not to the point: a 


state in which, ‘instead of law a 
natural, innate, and educated vir- 
tue rules,’ is found in the Pla- 
tonic Republic; and there is no 
need of the state of the Golden Age, 
or that sketched Rep. ii. 

§ Cf. Susemihl, ii. 112 sqq.: his 
deviations from my view are un- 
important. 
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ment only as a relative and conditional duty.” The 
Greeks in general knew of no higher problem than work 
in and for the State. Plato sees in the calm life of the 
philosopher, in the contemplation of what is essential 
and eternal, a far more glorious and attractive end. 
In comparison with this, the aims of ordinary politicians 
appear to him worthless, and their arts and endeavours 
slavish. He says, in regard to States as they are usually 
constituted, that the philosopher dwells in them with 
his body alone, his soul being a stranger, ignorant of 
their standards, unmoved by their ambitions;® and 
that everyone who desires to do the right must keep 
clear of public concerns, or he will speedily perish.? 
And in his city of philosophers '° the best of the inhabi- 
tants will only descend upon compulsion from the 
blessed heights of intellectual contemplation to the 
common affairs of life in the dark prison of this present 
world. But though this abolishes the absolute and 
unconditional value of public life, which made it im- 
possible for the earlier Greek to conceive a noble human 
existence apart from political activity, public life is 
still, according to Plato, morally necessary. The 
necessity, however, is indirect, and not immediate. The 
State is neither the first nor the highest object of man’s 
energy, but it is the indispensable condition for know- 
ledge and virtue, the sole means of producing and 
continuing them, of establishing their dominion in 

7 Symp. 216 A: ef. Pt.i. p. 55. Polit. 297 E sqq.; Rep. vi. 488 A 

8 Theet. 172 C-177 B: ef. Rep. sqq., 496 C (see p. 29, 62). 
vil. 316 C sqq.; Gorg. 464 B sqq. 0 Rep. vu. 519 C sqq.: cf. 1. 


518 E sq. 347 B sqq., vi. 500 B, 
° Apol. 31 E; Gorg. 521 Dsqq. ; 
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the world. If education and instruction be wanting, 
virtue is a matter of chance. Natural disposition is so 
little able to engender it, that the most gifted, under 
the influence of wrong treatment, usually take to the 
worst courses, unless protected by exceptionally favour- 
Education is only possible in the 
State; and conversely, bad government is the source of 
the most fatal and irresistible of those evil influences, 
to which the most brilliant talents as a rule most surely 
succumb. So long therefore as the life of the State is 
diseased, and publie institutions are defective, no 
thorough improvement in moral conditions is to be 
hoped for. ‘Some few individuals may perhaps be saved, 
by a special aptitude for knowledge and virtue : but these 
cannot attain the best of which they are capable, even for 
themselves. Still less can they assist others; it is much 
if they can make their own way, and neither become con- 
taminated with the wrong that is around them, nor fall 
in battle with it before their time. Nothing can 
rectify this but an entire reformation of the com- 
monwealth. The State alone can secure the general 
victory of good over evil.!! The proper end of 
Government is the virtue of the citizens,!? the hap- 


able circumstances. 


u Rep. 490 E-495 As 496 A 
sqq. (see p. 13, 28, and p. 29); 
Tim. (87 A; Gore. 521: D:isqq. : 
ef. quotation on p. 176 sqq. as to 
the casualness of customary virtue. 

12 Gorg. 464 B sq.: the pro- 
Llem of state-craft is the @epameia 
wox7js. Ibid. 515 B: 7) &AdAov tov 
dpa émmeAtnoet uty eAOwy emi Ta THs 
aéhews mpayuara, 7) Orws ott BEr- 


TloTOlL Of ToATTAL @mev; 7) ov moi- 
Adkıs Han d&moAoynkapev ToVTO Seiv 
mpatrew Toy ToAtTiKby &vdpa; Ibid. 
504 D, 513 D sqq., 517 B, 518 E; 
Rep. vi. 500 D. The Laws in 
particular speak continually of 
this, e.g. i. 631 B sqq., iii. 688 
A sq., iv. 705 D, 707 C sq., 718 C, 
v. 742 D sqq., vi. 770 E, xii. 963 
A. 
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piness of the people as a whole:'? for virtue and hap- 
piness are the same thing. The State in its highest 
acceptation is an educational institution: its special 
and primary function is the care of Morality and 
Science; in a word, of Philosophy. The ends which 
ordinary State-craft has in view are utterly worthless, 
and, so far as they interfere with that higher end, are 
absolutely pernicious.’ The true State should be a 
pattern of true virtue. Plato’s first purpose in designing 
his Republic is to seek the concept of Justice, where it 
is written in large letters;!® and in the first pause of 
his description, he refers to it as the seat of all virtues.!7 
This entirely corresponds with his determinations on 
the problem of the State. The complete realisation in 
the commonwealth of the moral idea constitutes that 
happiness of the whole which is the State’s ultimate 


end. 


13 Rep. iv. 420 B, 421 B sq,, vi. 
500 D sq., vii. 519 E, where it is 
particularly insisted on that State- 
management is concerned with the 
happiness of the whole and not of 
a part; ef. Laws, iv. 715 B, viii. 
828 E. 

4 Polit. 309 C: the statesman 
is to unite the citizens by ties 
human and divine. By divine 
ties are meant THy Tay Sixalwy ep) 
kal ayabav Kal ray TovTols evavriov 
otoay &Andn Sdtay wera BeBatdoews 
„u. Toy 5H moAırıkdv Kal Toy ayabdy 
vouodernv ap’ ianev Stet mpoohkes 
uövov Öuvarbv elvaı TH THs BaciAiKi}s 
uobon tovTo aurb Eumoieiv ois 
6p0@s ueraAaßove: maidelas; This 
is the leading point of view in the 
Platonie State; and its result is 
rightly summed up in the words 


(Tim. 27 A): dedeyuevov avOpdmous 
Tapa% gov wemadevpévous Siapepdy- 
TWS, ' 

5 Theet. 174 D sqq. ; Euthyd. 
292 B: freedom, peace, riches are 
in themselves neither good nor 
evil; if State-craft is to make the 
citizens happy, it must give them 
wisdom and knowledge. Gorg. 
518 E: we praise the old states- 
men because they satisfied the de- 
sire of the people and increased 
the State: örı de older Kad UmovAds 
éott dl Ekelvovs Tovs maAaLods, ovK 
alodavovraı. Avev yup cwppootyns 
Kal dikatociyns Ausıevov Kal vewpioy 
kal Teıx@y kal ddpwy Kal Tollrwrv 
HAvapıwv EumenAhkarı Thy möAı, 

16 Rep. ii. 368 E sqq. 

7 iv.427 D sq., 443 B. Further 
details presently. 


H if 
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If such be the purpose of social community, it is 
evident that a State deserving the name can only 
arise under the same conditions and by the same forces 
that produce morality in general. The only power that 
can place morality on a firm foundation, that can purify 
its content and motives, free it from the contingent 
character of ordinary virtue, and guarantee its existence 
and continuance,—is, according to Plato, Philosophy.!® 
The highest problem of political life can therefore only 
be solved by founding it upon Philosophy. When 
everything in the State—every law and regulation— 
springs from scientific knowledge, then alone will it be 
possible for all to subserve the one end of the State and 
to be regulated in reference to it. In proportion as 
any part withdraws itself from this guidance, the per- 
fection of the Commonwealth and the fulfilment of its 
vocation must suffer. The main principle of the true 
State is the absolute dominion of Philosophy, and 
consequently the dominion of philosophers.? *Un- 
less philosophers become rulers, or rulers truly and 
thoroughly study Philosophy; unless political power 
and Philosophy are united in the same hands, there will 
be no period to the troubles of States and of huma- 
nity.’2° These words are the key to Plato’s whole 
theory of Politics. 


18 See p. 176 sqq. 

19 According to Plato, knowledge 
can in nowise be separated from 
the knowing subject. It cannot 
be possessed as a dogma, but only 
put into practice as an art, and 
every special knowledge can only 
be rightly. applied by the philo- 
sopher (see p. 198, 75). Hence 


(Polit. 294 A; see p. 467 sq.) not 
the law, but the avip peta ppovh- 
cews BacrıAıkds is to have the 
highest power in the State. 

*0 Rep. v. 473 C: cf. Polit. 298 
C: modtrelay . . . Tabınv dpOny 
SiabepdvTws evar kal udvnv MoAL- 
relay, ev 9 Tis bv ebdploxo Tous 
üpxovras GAnbas Emiotnnovas, &c. 
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b. The Constitution of the State. 


The most essential element in the State is the abso- 
lute rule of true State-eraft,—of Philosophy. At the 
outset of the enquiry it seems indifferent in what man- 
ner and under what forms this consummation shall be 
brought about. It is of little consequence whether one 
or more, few or many, rich or poor, wield the power; 
whether they do so by the will of the people or against 
it, rule by fixed laws or without laws, use gentle means 
or harsh. If only the government is good and states- 
manlike, is based on true knowledge, and tends to the 
common weal, all else is of secondary importance.?! 
But this is merely a preliminary explanation, to keep 
us from confusing what is accidental with what is 
essential. On closer deliberation, Plato finds that these 
determinations are not so immaterial as they at first 
appear. With regard to the question whether a govern- 
ment shall rule by consent of the people or by force, it 
is not to be expected, he thinks, that reasonable laws 
will ever be tolerated by the mass of the people, without 
coercion. It is no pleasant treatment to which the 
true statesman subjects those committed to his care: 
he orders them bitter medicine. He will have nothing 
to do with the flattery of their inclinations, or the 
satisfaction of their desires: he educates them in a 
strict school to virtue and wisdom. How could sucha 
discipline be at its commencement agreeable to those 
who are first trained by its means to morality? 
Plato acknowledges that a State like the one he intends, 


21 Polit. 292 A-297 E. 22 Cf. Gorg. 521 D sqq. 
HH 2 
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could scarcely be established without great and effectual 
external helps.” Once established, it would be impos- 
sible, he conceives, to find in any other so great unani- 
mity and general contentment. Again, after declaring 
it a matter of small consequence whether the ruler is or is 
not bound by existing laws, he goes on to show that it 
would be wrong to limit the really discerning statesman 
by the law, which, being a universal, can never fully 
adapt itself to the individuality of particular persons 
and cases; and being unchangeable, cannot keep pace 
with changing circumstances.” In the absence of true 
State-craft, however, it would certainly be better to be 
bound by laws that have the warranty of experience, 
than to follow senseless or self-interested fancies.”® As 
respects the distinction of rich and poor, Plato knows 
too well the political dangers with which this contrast 
is fraught 27 not to take precautions against them. We 
shall presently see that in one of his political works, he 
seeks to eradicate this distinction, by a universal com- 
munity of goods, and in the other to render it innocuous. 
Lastly, though it may in itself be immaterial how many 


22 Rep. vil. 540 D sqq.: the 
philosophical ruler must remove 
all the inhabitants of the State 
over ten years old in order to edu- 
cate the rest according to his prin- 
ciples. Polit. 293 D, 308 D sqq. ; 
the true statesman will admit no 
bad material into his State; those 
who cannot be educated to virtue 
may be put to death or banished ; 
those who cannot be raised out of 
ignorance may be degraded into 
the condition of slaves. 

“1 Cf. Rep. v. 462 A-464 B, 465 


D sqq. 

25 Polit. 294 A-295 B, 297 A- 
299 E. The objection here to laws 
is virtually the objection of the 
Pheedrus (ef. p. 156) to all written 
statements. Like books, laws will 
answer no questions and take no 
information. The Phedrus, 257 
E, 277 D, from its fundamental 
principles, does actually make this 
objection to laws. 

26 Polit. 295 B, 297 B sqq., 300 
A sqq. 

27 Rep. iv. 422 Esq. 
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shall hold the supreme power, yet we can at once 
understard that a philosopher who was convinced that 
the true art of government is never possessed, nor the 
possessor of it endured, by the majority,—that out of a 
thousand men, there would hardly be found fifty states- 
men,**—such a philosopher would be certain to limit 
the rulers to one, or, at any rate, to a very small 
number.” The Platonic State can only be an aristo- 
eracy,’° a government of virtue and intelligence exer- 
cised by one or a few. As in the soul the simplest, and, 
with regard to its extent, the smallest part is to rule, 
so in the State the sceptre is to be wielded by the 
minority who in knowledge and character excel all the 
rest?! 

This idea is more particularly developed as fol- 
lows. Asevery kind of occupation is better attended 
to if a man entirely devotes himself to it, than if he is 
busy in many directions, so there must be a division of 
labour in the work of the State. Each person must do 
for the community the service for which training and 
disposition have especially adapted him, and none shall 


28 Polit. 292 E sq., 297 E sqq.; 
Gorg. 521 D sqq.; Apol. 31 E; 
Rep. vi. 488 A sqq. 

=» Polit. 293 A: &möuevov 5€ 
oluaı Tobrw Thy wey opOny &pxnv mepl 
Eva Tıva Kal dVo Kal mavrdmacıv OAL- 
yous deiv (nreiv Inthe Republic 
the ruling class appears certainly 
somewhat more numerous, al- 
though it is still meant to form 
only a small purt of the population 
(see iv. 428 E). This is rendered 
possible only because care is taken 
for a methodical education to- 
wards the art of government. 
Plato’s political ideal itself has 


not changed in the Republic (as 
Steinhart believes, Pl. W. ii. 
611). 

5° So he calls his ideal constitu- 
tion, Rep. iv. 445 D, viii. 544 E, 545 
C, ix. 587 D: cf. iii. 412 C sqq., vill. 
543A. Inthe Politicus (see below) 
he applies this name to the con- 
stitutional rule of a small number. 
In the Laws, iii. 681 D, iv. 712 © 
sq., it is used in the ordinary 
sense, but in iii. 701 A it appa- 
rently means a rule of the best, in 
a favourable sense. 

31 Rep. iv. 428 E: 
C sq. 


ef. ix. 588 
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exceed the limits of this his specific task. The 
government of the state and its protection against 
external and internal enemies must be confided to other 
persons than those concerned with the arts which supply 
the necessaries of life; and accordingly the first division 
is between the ‘guardians’ of the State, to whom is 
entrusted the care of public affairs, and the handicrafts- 
men. The former are further divided into those who 
rule and those who obey—the rulers proper, and their 
assistants.°? Thus we obtain three grades. First, the 
people, that is, agriculturists and traders, the indus- 
trial class** (Nährstand). Secondly, the guardians or 
warriors, the military order** (Wehrstand). Thirdly, 
the rulers or official order,?° which, however, we shall find 
to be at the same time the teaching order (Lehrstand). 
Nature herself has laid the foundation for this division, 
by her various allotment of dispositions ; some are raised 
above the mass of men by their courage, others by their 
powers of thought. The art of government is con- 
cerned with the right and proportionate arrangement of 


= Rep. 11.874 A sqg.: ef 369 
E sqq., ii. 412 B, 413 C sqq. 


Aakes mavrekeis or TéAetot, the 
guardians, properly speaking, by 








*3 yewpyol Kal Ömwioupyol, ill. 
415 A; Ojos, v. 465 A; wıcdo- 
ödraı al rpopeis, ibid.; apxduevor, 
iv. 431 D. 

34 Usually called vaAakes or 
erlkovpot, also mpowoAeuovvres (iv. 
423 A, 429 B, 442 B, viii. 547 D; 
Tim, 17 C) or (iii. 398 B, iv. 429 
E, v. 470 A) orparıwraı. 

3 As a rule, Apxovres or 7d 
mpoeorös (iv. 428 E), together with 
the warriors (e.g. v. 463 B sq.), 
pvaAaxes, in distinction from them, 
iil. 414 B, iv.428 D: ef. 415 C, ov- 


whose side the warriors stand only 
as émikoupo., 

% Rep. 11. 415 A sqq.: this 
mythically expressed by saying 
that those who are qualified for 
rulers have gold in the composition 
of their souls, while the warriors 
have silver, and the artisan class 
ccpper and iron. As a rule, the 
children are like their parents, but 
it may also happen that a son of 
a man in a higher rank may have 
a nature qualified only for an in- 
ferior rank: cf. p. 423 sq. 
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the three grades. And such an arrangement cannot 
be attained unless each grade devotes itself to the 
business incumbent upon it, paying no attention to 
other spheres. Nothing is more dangerous to a State 
than a confusion of these boundaries; when public 
matters are entrusted to one who is naturally unfit for 
them, when artisans would be warriors, and warriors 
rulers, or the same person lays claim to all these 
functions at once.*’ All that belongs to the busi- 
ness of government must exclusively devolve upon the 
class of rulers: their power is unbounded and unshared. 
The protection of the State, both within and without, is 
restricted as exclusively to the second class. The mass 
of the people is not to meddle with weapons; for they are 
not in a position to learn the proper management of them. 
All industrial activity is, for the same reason, prohibited 
to the higher ranks. Trade and agriculture are only 
permissible in the third class: the other classes.are not 
merely debarred from these common pursuits, but are 
forbidden to possess private property, the first con- 
dition of such pursuits: they must devote themselves 
entirely to the community, and derive their subsistence 
from the labour of the third class.*8 The virtue of the 
State depends upon the maintenance, and perfect carry- 
ing out of this order. The State is wise, when the rulers 
possess true knowledge. It is courageous when the 
warriors hold fast a true opinion of what is and is not 
to be feared, about pains and dangers, as well as plea- 


_*7 Rep. iv. 483 A sqq., 435 B, D sqq.: ef. subsequent quotation 
iii. 415 B sq. as to the life of the ¢vAakes. 
83 Loc. cit. ii. 374 A-E, iti. 415 
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sure and desire. Its temperance, cwdpoovvy, is the 
agreement of governors and governed as to who is 
to rule, and who to obey: for then the sensual 
passions of the multitude will be bridled by reason and 
the noble impulses of the good. Its justice is to be 
found in the maintenance of this proportion as a whole, 
—in the fulfilment by everyone of his appointed duty 
without overstepping its bounds (the oixesorpayia of 
the three classes).”” Special constitutional laws, like 
all particular legislation, Plato, as already observed, 
considers superfluous, and even injurious, in a well- 
ordered State. He only decrees that the rulers should 
devote the greater portion of their time to philosophic 
meditation,‘! and a smaller portion, periodically, to 
affairs of State : so that State affairs will thus be managed 
by a selected number of the ruling class, in rotation. 
The constitution is but partially founded on the 
principle of division of labour. This principle is itself 
externally derived from teleological considerations; and 
even if established, it would not involve that work 
for the commonwealth must be distributed precisely in 
this way, and that the grade corresponding to each kind 
of work is to become a permanent caste. The distinc- 
tion of classes and the constitution of the State are 
manifestly based upon wider grounds; and the theory of 
the division of labour was subsequently applied to their 
scientific justification. The sole dominion of Philo- 
sophy followed directly from Plato’s views on the political 


89 iv, 427 D sqq., and supra, 425 A sqq. 
p. 453, 48. 41 vii. 519 D sqq., 540 A sq. 
40 See p. 468 sq.: cf. Rep. iv. 
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problem and the conditions of true morality; it was 
indeed included in the Socratie principle that the wise 
alone are entitled to rule. But it was impossible 
for the philosopher who so lightly esteemed the intel- 
ligence and moral status of the multitude, to assume 
that the majority would voluntarily conform to that 
sway. He must therefore arm the philosophic regents 
with power to compel obedience to their ordinances. 
He must place at their side a sufficient number of able 
and willing instruments ; for they themselves, as we have 
seen, would be too few to fulfil the task. Aspecial class 
of warriors was thus required, more for the purposes of 
internal administration than for external protection: 
and Plato has neither entirely overlooked nor satisfac- 
torily removed the difficulties with which his arrange- 
ment is ultimately beset.‘ Lastly, there were other 
reasons, apart from division of labour, why Plato should 
forbid industrial occupations to the higher classes. As 
a true aristocrat, he too greatly despised material work, 
and ascribed to it too evil an influence on character, to 
expect from those engaged in it the political and military 
ability necessary for his ‘ guardians.’ “8 The distinction 
of classes and the unconditional subordination of the 
lower to the higher were therefore inevitably required 
by his political views. There was also this advantage 
in it: that the State was thus divided similarly to the 
Cosmos and the human soul; that it represented an en- 
larged pieture of man, and a miniature copy of the 
world. As the three estates correspond to the three 


12 Cf. Rep. iv. 422 A sqq. »3 V,quotations, p. 459; and p. 472,37. 
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parts of the soul,‘4 so they may be compared with the 
three divisions of the universe; the dominion of the 
Idea (or what is the same thing, of Reason) over 
the material world by means of the soul, is brought 
about in the same manner as that of the first class over 
the third by means of the second.*® It was only through 
this determination that Plato could apply his concept 
of justice to the State, or make the State sufficiently a — 
work of art, to correspond with his view of morality. ° 
Virtue for him, according to Greek, and especially to 
Pythagorean notions, consists in harmony, in the agree- 
ment of all the parts, and their subordination to the 


purpose of the whole.*® 


44 Cf. Rep. ii. 368 E, iv. 434 © 
sqq., and supra p. 470, 31. 

45 Neither of the comparisons, 
of course, can be strietly car- 
ried out between such dissimilar 
things as the State and the 
soul, the State and the universe. 
The rulers of the Platonie State 
are (as Strümpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 
Phil, di. Grei.. 456, rightly 
observes) merely a committee 
chosen out of the second rank, in 
the manner of life and education 
of which they partake, except that 
the education of the ruiers is com- 
pleted by scientific instruction. 
They are the äpıoroı dvAdkwv, the 
Tereıı PvAaKes, the aptoredoayTes 
_who are chosen out of the collective 
number (iii. 412 C, 415 E sqq.; 
iv. 428 D; vii. 540 A, &.). As 
such they stand far nearer to the 
warriors than reason, the im- 
mortal part of the soul, does to 
Ouuds, which is only the more 
noble of the mortal ‚parts. The 


This does not necessarily ex- 


position of the soul in the universe 
corresponds more accurately to 
that of the second rank in the 
State. Buj even in this parallel 
(not expressly drawn out by Plato) 
there is this distinction to be 
noticed, that the soul proceeds 
from the Ideal world in its con- 
nection with the corporeal world 
(see p. 346 sq.), whereas the war- 
rior class inversely produces the 
ruling class out of itself. Susemihl’s 
objection against the comparison 
of the three ranks with the triad 
of Ideal world, soul, and cor- 
poreal world seems to me unim- 
portant. He gives, instead of this, 
the division of the universe into 
fixed stars, planets, and earth. I 
fail to see here a sufficiently strong 
point of comparison; the planets 
are not the instrument by means 
of which the earth is ruled from 
the sphere of the fixed stars. 
46 See pp. 445, 458. 
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clude a freer movement of political life, in which the 
separate activities are exercised by the same persons, 
sometimes in turn, sometimes together; but irrespective 
even of Plato’s philosophie absolutism this latter view is 
not the most agreeable to him. Helikesto keep that 
which is Ideally distinct externally separate ;-—to realise 
the moments of the Idea in clear and well-defined presen- 
tations. It is quite in accordance with this plastic genius 
that the different political activities should divide into as 
many grades, distinct and separate, each existing for its 
specified task, and representing only this one particular 
concept. As the Idea belongs to a special world, outside 
the world of phenomena, so the reason of the State is 
assigned to a special class over and above that of the 
people, and as the Soul, or motive power, comes in as a 
particular essence between the Idea and the phenomenon, 
so does the warrior class which carries out the resolutions 
of the ruling philosophers interpose between these and 
the people. Everything is fixed and determined, bound 
together by unchangeable relations. It is a work of art 
in the severest style—transparent, harmonious, weil-pro- 
portioned, plastic. But it is a work of art only. The 
Platonic State rests wholly upon abstractions: it 
cannot endure the multiplicity and elasticity of actual 
life. 

The first condition of the State, and at the same 
time its ultimate aim, is the virtue of the citizens. In 
order to secure this, stringent regulations concerning 
their education, manner of life and even of birth, must 
be enforced. Where men are not as they should be, the 
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best laws are worthless; but where men are of the right 
kind, good laws will always be fortheoming.” All 
therefore that tends to improve men must be of the 
highest importance. In discussing this subject, however, 
Plato has entirely confined himself to the two higher 
ranks; for the mass of the people he presupposes the 
ordinary way of life,* and then seems to leave them 
altogether to themselves.” How they are to attain even 
that kind of virtue which he requires in them, without 
proper guidance, it does not appear; but from his 
aristocratic point of view, their condition seems a 
matter of indifference to the commonwealth.*? In 
political affairs they have no voice: the separation of 
caste withdraws the higher ranks from their moral in- 
fluence; and as to their economical importance, Plato, 
despising as he did every kind of industrial activity, 


could never entertain the question at all. 


47 iv, 423 E, 424 D sqq. 

48 E,g. iii. 417 A, iv. beginn. 
Still (iv. 423 D), even their em- 
ployment is to be determined by 
authority. 

# As Aristotle rightly objects, 
Polit. 11. 5, 1264 a. 11 sqq. In 
his own state, iv. 431 B sq., he 
supposes that the masses merely 
follow sense, and that their desires 
are ruled only by the reason which 
resides in the few. 

50 Of, iv. 421 A: GAAG T@v uev 
ENAwv eAdrrwv Adyos* vevpoppddoL 
yap havAoı yevduevor Kal diapba- 
pevres Kal mpoomoinodpevor elvar mi) 
Örtes méAEL ovdey Seivdv' pdAakes 
St véuwv Te Kal wéAews um bvTEs 
GAAG SoKxodyres Spas 8H STL macav 
äpdnv mörıv erodAvact, Kal ad Tov 
ed ecivat kal eDdaımoveiv povor Toy 


Kaipoy éxovow, ‘This definite state- 
ment, and the fact that Plato no- 
where mentions the necessity of 
any provision for the education of 
the lower classes or the means 
adapted to that purpose, seem 
to forbid Strümpell’s supposition 
(Gesch. d. pr. Phil. d. Gr. i. 387 sq.) 
that ‘ Plato intended his reform of 
moral and religious instruction to 
apply to the third class also (see p. 
479 sq.), but omitted’ (for reasons 
which are, to me, far from satis- 
factory) ‘to say so.’ This class 
would of course have been in- 
fluenced by the banishment of 
Homer and by the rest of Plato’s 
scheme. But it does not follow 
that in forming his scheme Plato 
had this third class or its needs 
in view. 
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e. The Social Regulations of the Platonic State. 


1. To make a political life such as Plato desires, 
possible, two things are necessary; first, all disturb- 
ing elements must be banished from the community, 
and secondly, an aftergrowth of well-disposed citizens 
must be secured. For it is obvious that out of worth- 
less materials nothing good can arise.®' Plato expects 
to accomplish the first end by those vigorous mea- 
sures which are to clear the way for the rule of 
reason.” For the attainment of the second, he would 
place the parentage of the citizens entirely under 
State control. So great an importance does he attach 
to the circumstances of a man’s birth, that the only 
possible cause he can foresee for the future degene- 
racy of his pattern State is some mismanagement 
in this direction.” Hence those expedients which to 
us sound so strange. The public authorities are not 
only to decide upon the number of children required, 
and the ages within which the citizens may become 
parents,—but they are to superintend each individual 
case, and take away the children immediately after 
birth. All kinds of artificial means are to be used in 
order that the children of the good may be more nu- 
merous than those of the bad.’ Plato indeed recom- 
mends that the latter, as well as all sickly children, shall 


5! Polit. 308 C sq. 

Seep. 468, 23 and Rep. vi. 501 
A: the philosophie statesmen Aa- 
Bövres howep nivara wéAw Te Kal 
On Avbpanwv mpw@Tov uev Kadapay 
moınceıav äv, for they will not at- 
tempt any legislation rplv 2 mapa- 
Aaßeiv kadapav 7) avrol marjoa, 

53 See p. 424 sq. 


54 Rep. v. 457 C-461 E. The 
Politicus, which cannot presup- 
pose the constitution as given by 
the Republic, demands less defi- 
nitely (310 A sqq.) that in mar- 
riages care should be taken to 
combine peaceful and fiery na- 
tures, 
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be got rid of; and that the offspring of marriages 
unsanctioned by the authorities shall be destroyed or 
exposed.” He cannot quite conceal from himself that 
these regulations would be difficult to carry out; °° but 
the inhumanity of many of them, and the degrading 
view of marriage as the merely economic supply of 
population, do not disturb him in his political ideal. 
2. The State being thus provided with material for 
worthy citizens, the next and most important thing is 
to see that the children born at its behest shall be 
exclusively trained for its service and purposes. This 
can only be achieved by State Education. From the 
first moment of their existence, they belong to the State 
alone. The newly-born infants are at once to be con- 
veyed to public nurseries, and care is to be taken that 
neither parents nor children shall ever know one 
another.*’ They are to be brought up publicly.® No 
individual can choose his station, nor can the parents 
determine it; the magistrates are to place every one in 
the class for which his disposition and character have 
fitted him.*® Nothing is so important for the well-being 
of the State as that its affairs should be given into right 
hands.®° The part that individuals will take in the 





55 Rep. v. 460 D, 461 C admits 
no other explanation. In the Ti- 
meus, 19 A, this is repeated, with 
the alteration that the children 
of the bad are to be degraded into 
the third rank. 

36. OF 469 ©. 

57 v. 460 B sqq. 

58 As appears from the whole 
exposition of ii. 375 E, vi. 502 C. 

59 iii. 413 C sqq., 415 B sq. (ef. 
p. 470, 36): as a rule children will 


take after their parents, but excep- 
tions may oceur. 

6 415 B (with reference to the 
myth mentioned loc. eit.): Tots 
ovv &pxovor kal mp@Tov Kal padiora 
mapayyeAXcı 6 Heds, Srws pndevds 
oUTw pvAakes ayabol ZcovTat pnd’ 
odtw opddpa muddtovor pndey ws 
Tovs exydvous, K.T.A. Even their 
own sons are to be inexorably de- 
graded into the artisan class if 
they are unfit for anything higher ; 
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direction of those affairs cannot then be left to their 
own discretion. As to the more particular training of 
the higher classes, Plato considers the ordinary educa- 
tion of his countrymen, in music and gymnastic, as 
essentially proper and sufficient ®! for the warriors. 
Only he requires that both arts shall be pursued dif- 
ferently from what they usually are. In gymnastic, 
the body should be far less considered than the soul and 
the whole man. Gymnastic and music, in natural 
combination, will produce the fairest of all results,—the 
harmony of the individual with himself: they cause 
bodily and mental development to keep equal pace; 
and even within the soul itself they effect a union of 
force and gentleness, of courage and morality.? Gym- 
nastic should be directed to the hardening and simpli- 
fying of life;® music is to produce the love of the 
beautiful, the moral discipline and healthfulness, which 
before a man attains scientific knowledge, keeps him 
steadfast in the right way. Music is by far the more 
important of the two. Plato thinks so highly of its 
influence that he calls it the fortress of the State, in 
which nothing can be shaken without involving the 
entire ruin of the existing customs and laws.®  Intelli- 


and, conversely, the sons of the 
people, if fit, are to be raised to 
the warrior or the ruling class, as 
xpnonod bytos Tore Thy möAıv Sta- 
peapivat, ray aithy 6 alönpos N 6 
xarxds puddin. Cf. iv. 423 C, 434 
A, and supra p. 471. 

61 11.376 Esqq.; cf. supra 214 sq. 

62 Rep. iii. 410 Bsqq., ix. 591 B 
sq.; Tim. 87 C sqq. To this be- 
longs the account of the Politicus, 
306 A-310 A ‘as to the combina- 


tion of cappoctvn with &vöpsla, 
This combination is the ultimate 
end of the education of the war- 
riors in the Republic. 

63 Rep. iii. 403 C sqq. 

St See p. 214. 

65 iv. 423 E sqq.; ef. Laws, vii. 
797 A sqq. These expressions are 
not to be referred to melodies only, 
as has been so often done from Cie. 
Lege. iii. 14, 32 downwards. The 
subject discussed is musie (in- 
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gent rulers will therefore pay great attention to music ; 
—neither suffering an immoral and effeminate character 
to creep inte its harmonies, nor allowing to poetry forms 
which might alienate the citizens from simplicity and 
love of truth. In the sphere of the plastic arts, they 
will only tolerate that which is noble and seemly: but. 
especially they must supervise the contents of poetical 
compositions, and forbid all that is immoral and deroga- 
tory to the gods. Art, in a word, is to be strictly 
subordinated to ethics: it is to be a means of moral 
education, and nothing else. The Platonic State will 
not suffer any art that does not conform to this standard. 
Homer and all poetry imitated from him are denied an 
entrance there.” After this preparatory discipline, 
the first rank is to recieve intellectual training, the 
nature and stages of which we have already examined.” 
This course of instruction, however, is not intended only 
for youths; it extends far into manhood: nor may the 
pupils enter the guild of rulers, until they have been 
tested by many years’ practical activity.” 

3. In order that no one may belong to himself or 
his family even in advanced age, but all to the State, — 
Plato, in a series of remarkable ordinances, lays down for 
the two higher ranks a rule of life which goes far be- 
yond anything hitherto proposed or attempted in 


cluding poetry) and moral culture from their 20th year, more scien- 

in general, maidela kal Tpop7. tifically (in the mathematical 
66 3], 376 E-iii. 403 C. Further branches); from their 30th year 

particulars, pp. 510 sq., 498 sq., p. in dialectic; at 35 they are to be 

501 sq. employed in positions of command, 
67 Rep. x. 595-608 B. and other offices ; and they are not 
68 See p. 215 sq. admitted among the rulers until 
69 vii. 536 Dsqq.: as boys, they cheir 50th year. 

are to be educated rather in play ; 
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Greece.” Nothing is more beneficial to the State than 
that which unites it, nothing more baleful than that 
which divides and splits it up. Nothing is so uniting 
as an identity of interests, nothing so sundering as a 
division of interests. The more absolutely the citizens 
call one and the same thing their own, or not their own, 
the more perfect will be their concord, and the better 
it will be for the State”! Thus the main point of 
view for the social economy of the Platonic Stateis the 
abolition, as far as possible, of private interests. This, 
in Plato’s opinion, can only be attained by the aboli- 
tion of private possessions. He therefore forbids pri- 
vate property to his warriors and rulers, beyond what 
is absolutely necessary ; they are to have common dwell- 
ings and common meals, to possess neither gold nor 
silver, and to have a certain prescribed maintenance 
which is to be provided by the third class, and must not 
exceed moderate requirements.” He substitutes for 
family life, a community of wives and children, the 
chief characteristics of which have been already 
noticed.”* Since such a mode of life would put an 
end to the household sphere of women, he demands 
(conformably with the Socratic theory of the similarity 
of moral disposition in both sexes™) that they should 
share the education of men, in war and in political 
affairs.”> Further regulations for the lives of his guar- 


*0 Cf. Aristotle, Polit. 11.7 beginn.: 73 iy, 423 E, v. 457 C-461 E; 
ovdels Jap oure Thy wep) Ta Téxva cf. supra, p. 478 sq. 


Kowörnta Kal Tas ‘yuvuikas GAAoS 74 See supra, Pt. i. p. 121. 

kekawvoröumkev, obte Tepl Ta ovo- 7 vy. 451 C-457 B (an amusing 

citia Ty yuvvaiKay, limitation, however, with regard 
71 v, 462 A sq. to fighting occurs, v. 471 D). The 
72 iil. 416 C sqq., iv. beginn. way in which the participation of 
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dians Plato holds to be unnecessary, for the reason quoted 
above ;—that persons properly educated will themselves 
find out what is right; while those who are deficient in 
this main qualification are beyond the help of laws. All 
attempts to support a State by particular legislation are 
merely makeshifts.”° He also thinks that lawyers and 
doctors will have little occupation in his State ;—for 
the strictness of manners and the virtue of the citizens 
will allow of no lawsuits, and their healthy mode of life 
will diminish diseases. He who cannot be cured 
quickly and by simple means had better be suffered to 
die: it is not worth while to live for the care of a sickly 
body.77 Another department of legislation, the arrange- 
ment of public religious worship, he leaves entirely 
to the Delphic God;78 but he enlarges on the con- 
duct of war, with a view to the introduction of a more 
humane martial law, especially among the States of 
Greece.” 

Since Hegel’s excellent observations on the subject® 
it has been generally acknowledged ®' that Plato, in this 


the women in gymnastic exercises 
is here deseribed is very signifi- 
cant from the Greek point of view. 
We are offended by the demand 
that they should display them- 
selves naked, and by the loss 
of the feeling of shame. Plato’s 
only fear (452 A) is that people 
might think it ridiculous; and 
his answer is given in the beau- 
tiful words (457 A): @modvreov 37 
Tais Tav bu\dkwoy yuvaıkiv, emel 
mep üpernr Avril inariov ündıe- 
Foyral. 

76 iv, 423 E, 425 A-427 A. 

77 iii, 405 A410 B, and cf, 


p. 435, 140. 

78 jv, 427 Bsq.; ef. 469 A TE 
540 C, v. 461 E. 

77 v. 469 B sqq.: Greeks are 
not to be made slaves, nor their 
cities destroyed, nor their lands 
devastated, nor the dead plun- 
dered, nor are the weapons of the 
slain to be hung up as trophies in 
the temples. Strife among the 
Greeks will not be regarded as 
war, but as civil discord. 

8° Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 240 sqq. 

81 Strümpell, Gesch. d. prakt. 
Phil. d. Gr. i. 353 sqq., expresses 
himself to this effect at consider- 
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State of his, could not have intended to portray a mere 


ideal in the modern sense, that is, a fancy picture im- 
possible to reduce to practice.” Everything is against 
such a supposition. The principle of the Platonic 
commonwealth is thoroughly Greek; it is expressly said 
to be an Hellenic State,®® and its legislation takes 
account only of Greek conditions.® The fifth, sixth, 
and seventh books of the Republic are entirely devoted 
to the means of itsrealisation. Plato distinctly declares 
that he considers such a State not merely possible, but 
absolutely necessary ; and no other to be deserving of 
the name. In it alone public affairs are duly shared 
and divided; from it alone he expects the welfare of 
mankind; *° all other forms of government he regards 
as evil and mistaken.8®° The whole character of his 
philosophy contradicts the notion that that which was 
definite in its Idea could be unreal and impracticable. 
We cannot doubt, therefore, that his propositions are 
seriously meant. In the enquiry as to how Plato 
arrived at so peculiar a theory, we must bear in mind 
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able length. But he decidedly goes 
beyond Plato’s own statements (see 
nt. 6) in asserting (p. 367 sq.) 
that ‘ Plato does not construct 
from the Idea, and, consequently, 
does not construct an ideal state, 
which would always and every- 
where be the best and the only 
true one. He is merely making 
proposals for the reform of the 
Athenian state.’ 

8? As previous writers gene- 
rally suppose, e.g. Morgenstern, 
De Plat. Rep. 179 sqq. Further 
details apud Susemihl, ii. 176. 

83 vy. 470 E: ri 58.84; epny, hv 


ov méAw oii Cers oöx "EAAmpis 
Eotar; Ael y’ aurıv, &bn. 

81 See notes 78 and 79. 

85 Rep. vi. 499 B-502 C, 497 A 
sq., iv. 422 E, v. 473 C, ix. 592 A 
sq.; Polit.. 298 C, 300 E, 301 D; 
cf.supra, p.467 andp. 464, 9. It has 
already been shown in my Plat. 
Stud. p. 19 sq., to which I here give 
a general reference, that passages 
such as Rep. v. 471 C sqq., ix. 
592 A sq. prove nothing against 
this. 

86 Rep. v. 449 A, vill. 544 A; 
Polit. 292 A, 301 E sqq. 
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his well-known political principles aud those of his 
family; his aristocratic modes of thought, and that 
predilection for Doric forms and customs ®” which had 
early exposed him to censure.®®° The traces of such in- 
fluence are very evident in the Republic. The principle | 
he so prominently upheld,—that the individual belongs 
to the Whole, and exists entirely for the sake of the 
Whole, was carried out in no Grecian State so uncom- 
promisingly as in Sparta: in none do we find such strict 
subordination of the citizens to law and authority, such 
perfect control of education and of the entire life, exer- 
cised by the State for its own ends. Plato forbids 
agriculture and trade to his guardians; in Sparta they 
were given over to the Pericci and Helots. He 
requires them to dispense with domestic habits and 
to live in public like a garrison; the Spartan State 
even in peace was a camp;* meals, exercises, recrea- 
tions, even sleeping-places were in common for the 
male population, as for the army in the field. Plato 
requires the utmost simplicity. and austerity, and this 
is truly Spartan. His refusal to allow the posses- 
sion of gold and silver recalls a similar prohibition of 
Lycurgus, with his iron coinage. The community of 
goods has a precedent not only in the equality and in- 
variability of inheritances, but also in the use of others’ 
tools, stores, domestic animals, and slaves, which was 
sanctioned by Lacedeemonian custom. The community 


87 See Morgenstern, De Plat. 182-159. 
Rep. p. 305 sqq.; Hermann, Plat. 88 Cf. Gorg. 515 E. 
i. 5641-sq., and Hermann, ‘ Die 89 grparomedov moditelay Exer’, 
histcrischen Elemente des plat. says Plato to the Spartans, Law., 
Staatsideals, Ges. Abhandl’ pp. il. 666 E. 
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of wives finds its counterpart in the enactment that 
an elderly man might pass on his consort to another, 
and that an unmarried man might borrow the wife of 
his friend. The Spartan law, like that of Plato, fixed a 
definite age for marriage. In the Platonic state all 
parents are to be universally honoured as fathers; in 
Sparta, similarly, they had a general claim on the 
reverence of the young, and each might chastise the 
children of others. Comradeship was allowed by Plato, 
and also by the Spartans, but its excesses were strictly 
prohibited. In both States, gymnastic exercises are 
principally directed to efficiency in war; Plato throws 
them open to women, and in Sparta the maidens at any 
rate were accustomed to take their part. There, too, 
music and poetry were carefully supervised as a means 
of moral education: we often hear of State interference 
against a too ornate style of music, and of the banishment 
of poets. Sickly children also were exposed. Plato 
forbids the dedication of captured arms to the gods; so 
did the Spartans.°° Besides all this, his preference for 
the Doric aristocracy is well known. The Platonic 
State thus offers numerous characteristics which may 
be regarded partly as a repetition, partly as a develop- 
ment and enforcement of Spartan regulations, and Plato 
is himself careful to draw our attention to the points of 
similarity.”! But the most distinctive element of his 
political theory cannot be derived from this source. 
Not to speak of the community of wives and goods, the 


% For detailed evidences of the Hermann’s Staatsalterth. § 26 
above (to be found mainly in sqq. 
Xenophon, De Rep. Laced.) cf. ol Rep. vili. 547 D. 
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germs of which were only just discernible in Sparta,— 
not to dwell on Plato’s severe censure of the Lacede- 
monian constitution,®?— it is plain that his main political 
point, the philosophic education of the rulers, is entirely 
alien and contradictory to the Lacedzemonian spirit. 
Between the Spartan legislation, founded on ancient 
usage and unchallenged tradition,—directed only to the 
military greatness of the State and the manly energy 
of its citizens,—and the Platonic constitution, origi- 
nating from the Idea, consisting wholly in the service 
of Philosophy, there is such a radical difference, that 
to regard the Republic as an improved edition of 
the State of Lycurgus, is to overlook its most essen- 
tial determinations. We might rather perhaps find 
in it a reminiscence of the political tendency of the 
Pythagorean society, which also aimed at a reform 
of the State through philosophy, and doubtless was not 
without some influence on Plato. But this precedent 
is no adequate explanation of his political system. So 
far as we know, the Pythagoreans sought only to main- 
tain the existing aristocratic governments, and somewhat 
to improve them on minor points; not to realise in the 
State theories that were essentially new. Hegel’s 
remarks,’ striking as they are, on the interconnection 
of the Platonic policy with the principle of Greek 
morality and the then state of Greece, only help us in 
part. The Platonic Republic exhibits indeed very 
strikingly the specific peculiarity which distinguishes 
the Greek from the modern spirit—-the subordination 


82 Rep. vill. 547 E; Laws, i. 805 E sqq., &e. 
625 C-631 A, Si. 666 E sq., vil. 88 Gesch. d. Phil. ii. 244 sq. 
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of the particular to the Whole, the limitation of 
individual freedom by the State, the substantiality, 
in short, of Greek morality. It is also true that Plato 
must have hada strong motive, in the political experi- 
ences through which his country had only just passed, 
for unduly emphasizing this view. It was the un- 
bridled self-will of individuals which, in the Pelopon- 
nesian war,’ had been the ruin of Athens and of 
Greece. We have here therefore this phenomenon 
—that the Greek spirit at the same instant that it 
withdraws from actuality into its Ideality, recog- 
nises this severance of the subject from the State as 
his destruction, and demands his enforced subordi- 
nation to the State. One of the most essential 
constituents of the Platonic State, the formation of a 
distinct military class, was supported not only by the 
precedent of Sparta, but by the transmutation (brought 
about by the great increase of mercenaries) of the old 
national militia into the standing armies with which 
Philip and Alexander soon afterwards conquered the 
world. Plato founds this institution upon the theory 
that the art of war, in order to be perfected, must be 
made a life’s calling, like any other art;” a theory 
which must have been greatly elucidated by the suc- 
cesses of Iphicrates and Chabrias with their companies. 
All this, however, does not show the connection between 
Plato’s politics and his philosophie principles. It lies, 
as already indicated, in that dualism which is meta- 

4 Cf. the quotations, pp. 464, 481; me Rep, ii. 374 A: Ti oma 


and p. 470, 29, and Rep. viil.557 A wep) Tov mörenov Aywvla ov TEX- 
sqq., 562 B sqq. vırn Soxet elvat, &c.; cf. p. 470. 
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physically expressed in the transcendency of Ideas; 
anthropologically, in the theory of the parts of the 
soul; ethically, in the postulate of the philosophic 
death. The Idea is here too abruptly contrasted with 
the phenomenon, and Reason with Sense, to allow of a 
satisfactory result from the natural growth and develop- 
ment of individuals and of Society. Only the few who 
have attained to the contemplation of pure Ideas, and 
who are able to behold the Idea of the Good, live in 
the light—all others lead a shadowy existence, and 
can at best produce but a mimicry of true virtue.% 
How then is it possible that a commonwealth corre- 
sponding to the Idea can be established except through 
the unconditional dominion of these few? How can 
we hope that the generality of mankind will voluntarily 
submit themselves to a government, the necessity and 
reasonableness of which they are not in a position to 
comprehend, and the severity of which they can only 
regard as an unbearable restraint upon their sensuous 
nature? How could even the philosophers become fit 
for their task, if they did not renounce those inferior 
occupations and pleasures, by which man is. disturbed 
in his intercourse with what is higher, estranged from 
his true vocation, and rendered incapable of virtue ;— 
if they too were immersed in the small particular 
interests which divide the commonwealth, and never 
arrived at full self-devotion to the State?” From this 
point of view we must interpret the severities of the 
Platonic theory—the unnatural and violent suppression 
% Rep. vii. 514 sqq.; Meno,100 215 sq., 436. 
A; Symp. 212 A; cf. p. 175 sqq., 7 Cf. p. 438 sq., 443, 459 sq. 
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of the individual, the reckless disregard .of personal 
and political freedom. Plato was compelled to this 
course, because his system left no other open to him. 
The realisation of the moral Idea cannot be brought 
about by the free activity of individuals, by the recog- 
nition of their personal interests as justifiable in them- 
selves,—it must develop itself by conflict with these; 
because the Idea stands over against man as something 
opposite, to which he can only raise himself by flight 
from the world of sense. As in his physics Plato 
required a universal architect, in order to subdue 
Matter by force to the Idea, so in his politics, absolute 
sovereignty is necessary in order to control individual 
egoism. He is not content with the community of 
spirit arising from the free action of each separate 
member; the Idea of the State must exist as a 
particular rank. And it can only be realised in 
individuals, when they have been denuded of every- 
thing in which individual interest finds satisfaction. 
In all this there is a union of the speculative element 
with the practical, like that in the medisval church, 
which has been aptly compared with the Platonic 
State.° In that church the presupposed transcen- 
dency of the Divine gave rise to a separation of 
the kingdom of God from the world; to an external 
government of the community by means of a faith 
distant and inaccessible to it, and deposited in a 
special order, pledged to the renunciation of éssen- 
tially individual aims in priestly and monastic vows. 


#8 Baur, Das Christliche d. Plat. Tüb. Zeitschr. 1837, 3,.36. 
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In the Republie similar presuppositions produced very 
similar results. 

This parallel may also serve to throw light on 
Plato’s political ideas from another side. His ideal 
state appears to us strange and impossible to carry out; 
but its afinity with our modes of thought and with the 
subsequent historical reality is all the more remarkable. 
We might even say that it is unpractical only because 
Plato attempts to accomplish on Greek soil and in 
Greek fashion that which was destined to be realised 
under entirely different circumstances and conditions; 
because he boldly anticipates the laws and endeavours 
of the future. His error did not consist in setting up 
new aims invented by his own caprice or fancy, but in 
seeking prematurely, and therefore with insufficient 
means,” to solve the problems of after-history, which 
his prophetic vision anticipated. The discord in his 
work between two principles,—the political Absolutism 
which sacrifices all the rights of the individual to the 
State, and the philosophic Idealism which leads man 
away from public life into himself, to give him higher 
aims in another world,—may be a disturbing feature, 
but it is the very struggle which was afterwards repeated 
in the conflict of Hellenism with Christianity. Though 
his verdicts may sometimes be unjust on the States and 
statesmen of his country, history has ratified his con- 
viction that the existing kind of government was past 
help, and must be superseded by another essentially 
new. In declaring the philosophic discernment of the 


* Cf. Hermann, Ges. Abhandl., 141; Steinhart, Pl. W. v. 16 sqq.; 
Susemihl, ii. 286 sqq. 
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rulers to be the indispensable means of this reform, 
and in constituting his State out of the well-known 
three orders, he has not only set a pattern,—among 
the Greeks the first and only pattern,—for the me- 
dizval distinction of teaching, fighting, and produ- 
cing classes (Lehr,—Wehr,—Nahrstand), but for the 
modern institutions resulting from these. Though 
Plato would scarcely have recognised his guardians in 
our standing armies, or his ruling philosophers in our 
civil functionaries,—the separation of a special class 
educated for war, as opposed to the old national armies, 
and the demand for the scientific training of those 
holding office, are in principle coincident with his ideas. 
We are justly startled at his projects for the commu- 
nity of wives and children, and for the education and 
pursuits of women, but the general idea of equality 
between the sexes, and of extending the same attention 
to female as to male education, is in perfect harmony 
with the requirements of Christianity and of modern 
times.’ Lastly, although his severity in regard to 
the great poets of his country was displeasing to 
antiquity and surprises us not a little, its underlying 
cause is the well-founded conviction that religion 
stood in need of a thorough reformation from the moral 
point of view. Plato is an Idealist, not in the ends for 
which he strove, but in the means by which he hoped 
to attain them.!®! 

Side by side with the perfect form of government, 

100 Cf. Laws, vii. 806 C; see Bedeutung fiir die Folgezeit’ in 
p. 457, 66. my ‘Vortrigen und Abhandlun- 


‘1 Cf. with the above the pam- gen,’ p. 62 sqq. (2nd edit. p. 68 
phlet: ‘Der plat. Staat in seiner sqq.). 
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Plato treats somewhat minutely of the defective forms 
known to actual experience, and of their nature and 
institutions.!°2 Though these discussions are in them- 
selves very interesting, and prove that the Philosopher 
in his estimate of political conditions was deficient 
neither in experimental knowledge nor in keenness of 
perception, we cannot at present examine them in detail, 
as they only serve to elucidate his views on minor points. 
It should be mentioned, however, that there is a slight 
difference, in regard to them, between the Republic and 
the Politicus. The Politicus enumerates, over and 
above the perfect constitution, six which are imperfect; 
distinguished from each other partly in the number 
and rank of the rulers, partly in the legitimacy or 
arbitrariness of their rule. In order of merit, they 
follow one another thus:—Monarchy, Aristocracy, 
Democracy that conforms to law, and Democracy that 
dispenses with law, Oligarchy, and Tyranny. The 
Republic names only four defective constitutions, and 
estimates them somewhat differently, so that Timocracy 
comes first, then Oligarchy, next Democracy, and lastly, 
as before, Tyranny. This variation is, doubtless, to be 
explained by Plato’s having only subsequently arrived 
at the more precise definitions of the Republic; while 
in the Politicus, being chiefly concerned with the 
difference between false statecraft and true, he describes 
the former, in reference to the ordinary classifications,! 

102 Rep. vill. and ix. B; cf. iv. genet. Entw. ii. 307 sq., who fol- 
445 C sq., v.449 A; Polit. 300 A lows D., to explain the order of 
sqq the constitutions in the Politicus 


103 The arguments of Deuschle, in a different way, do not seem to 
Plat. Polit. 36, and of Susemihl, me convincing, nor can I give 
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which he admits to be inadequate.!! 


495 


As to the form 


of this representation, it has been elsewhere observed !% 
that the derivation of the different governments from 


one another is evidently 


intended to mark their 


relative proportion of truth and merit, and not their 


historical order.}° 


more than a partial assent to the 
remarks of Hildebrand on the 
subject (Gesch. und Syst. d. Rechts- 
und Staatsphilosophie, i. 146 sq.). 

104 See Polit. 292 A, and supra 
467 sq. 

1065 Plat. Stud. 206 sq., with 
which Hildebrand agrees, loc. cit. 
147 sq. 

16 ‘This is clear, as Hildebrand 
rightly remarks, from the fact 
that the ideal constitution, from 
which all others are to arise by a 
process of deterioration, is not 
posited by Plato himself as his- 
torical (beyond the myths in the 
introduction to the Timeus and 
Critias). It is expressly acknow- 
ledged (ix. 592 A'sq.) that even if 


such a constitution were not in 
itself impossible, it is nowhere to 
be found as a matter of fact. And 
Plato could not possibly fail to see 
that the historical succession of 
the different forms of constitution 
by no means: agrees throughout 
with his scheme. But, apart from 
this, the parallel with the develop- 
ment of the individual soul, which 
regulates his exposition through- 
out, and the form of genealogical 
succession which this necessitates 
(vill. 549 C, 553 A, 558 C, ix. 572 D), 
show that the development of the 
state is ideal, not historical. Aris 

totle, in his critique (Polit. v. 12), 
fully recognises this. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


PLATO'S VIEWS ON RELIGION AND ART. 


Pxato has frequently discussed both these subjects, but 
only incidentally. Neither the philosophy of religion 
nor esthetics proper are so included in his scheme 
of doctrine that they might be co-ordinated with 
Dialectics, Physics, and Ethics as parts of his system, 
or classified under either of these sciences. In the 
evolution of his theories, however, he must too often 
have encountered Art and Religion, either as enemies 
or as allies, to escape the task of determining for him- 
self and for his readers their relation to philosophy. 
Therefore, although we could not assign a place to such 
discussions in the foregoing exposition, we can as little 
venture to pass them entirely over, and they are here 
treated of supplementarily. 

1. Religion. We have already seen that Plato 
makes true religion absolutely identical with philosophy, 
and the truly divine with the highest objects of philo- 
sophic contemplation. To him, philosophy is not 
merely theoretic speculation, but moral conduct ;—it is 
Love and Life, the filling of the whole man with the 
truly Existent and the Infinite.! What special field then 


1 See p. 214 sqq, 
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is left side by side with philosophy for religion? The 
philosopher alone is the truly pious man, well-pleasing 
to God; all things must work together for his good; 
death itself is for him only a reunion with God, for he 
lives wholly in the Divine, and moulds himself according £ 
to it, holding all else as contemptible,? in comparison 
with this one end. The eternal essence of things, with 
which philosophy is concerned, is the highest that 
exists. Ideas are those eternal gods from whom the 
world and all things in the world were copied ;? and 
the Deity, in an absolute sense, is not distinct from the 
highest of the Ideas.“ Even when Plato is speaking 
in an unscientific manner of God or the gods, it is easy 
to perceive that such is his real opinion. He proves 
the existence of gods as against materialistic Atheism,? 
by the same arguments that he elsewhere uses to refute 
the Materialism of Philosophy. He maintains the 
causality of Ideas and the rule of reason in the world,® 
on the ground of its being impossible to explain the 
Derived, except from an Underived ; movement, except 
by the soul; the orderly adaptation of means to ends in 
‘the economy of the universe, except as the work of 
reason. And in all that he says about God, the Idea of 
the Good, of the highest metaphysical and ethical 
perfection, is the leading point of view. His highest 


? Cf. Symp. 211 E sq.; Theet. 5 Laws, x. 889 E-898 C (v.p. 
176 B sq.; Rep. x.613A; Phedo, 342), xii. 966 D, 967 D; cf. Soph. 
63 B-69 E, 79 E-81 A, 82Bsq. 265 C sq.; Tim. 27 E sq. So- 
83 D sq., 84 B, &e. Hence (v. p. crates had done the same (v. Pt. 
394 sq., 398 sq.) philosophy is i. p. 144 sqq.), only more from the 
the only way to the highest happi- outside. 
ness after death. ® Soph. 246 E sqq.; Pheedo, 96 

3 See p. 283, 160 end. A sqq.; Phileb. 28 D, 30 A sqq. ; 

* See p. 279 sq. sea p. 228 sq., 261 sq. 
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Idea stands above all other Ideas, as the First Cause of 
all Being and Knowledge; so, above all other gods, 
equally difficult to find and to describe, is the One 
Everlasting, Invisible God, the Fashioner and Father of 


all things.’ 


As the highest Idea is denoted by the 


* concept of the Good, so the most essential attribute of 
God is goodness; * Plato therefore combats the ancient 
notion of the envy of the Divine Being, and the opinion 
that evil originates with Him, by the principle that 
being altogether good and just He can only produce 


absolute goodness and justice.? 


In opposition to the 


mythical stories of the gods appearing in visible form 
to men, he deduces from the goodness of God His un- 
changeableness: for that which is perfect can neither 
be changed by another, nor alter in itself, and thereby 


become deteriorated. 


He further says that God will 


never show Himself to man otherwise than as He is: 


for all lying is alien to Him. 


7 Vide the Timzus, particularly 
28 C, 29 E,34 A, 37 CO, 41 A, 92 
B, and supra p. 283, 160. In 
Polit. 269 E it is said that there 
can be only one God, and not two 
antagonistic divinities. 

8 See following note and Ren. ii. 
379 A, where the discussion on the 
rules to be observed in theological 
exposition opens with the words: 
olos ruyxaveı 6 Beds dy det önmov 
amodoTéov . . . ovKovy ayabds 6 ye 
Oeds TH üvrı Kal AeKTéoy odTas; 
so that this concept forms the 
highest standard for all statements 
about the gods. 

* Tim. 29 D(see p. 291, 182); ef. 
Phedr. 247 A: 0@dv0s yap ew 


Ociov xopov iorara. Tim. 37 A; 


He is not subject to 


see p. 283, 160; Rep. ii. 379 B: 
ovKk apa mavrwv ye altıov Td ayahdy, 
>) \ a \ 3 3 [4 

GAAG TOV wey ed exdyTwY alrıov, 
Tov de KaKGy avaitioy. . . odd’ dpa 


2 
. 6 Oeds, reid aryabbs, mdvrwv 


ay elmalrıos, k.7.A.; when, therefore, 
evil befalls men 7 od Ocod Epya 
éaréov aura Akyeıv, 7) ef Ocod .. . 
Aekteov, ws 6 uev Beds Ölkaıd TE 
> x > I € \ > WER; 
Kad aya0a eipyalero, of de a@vivayTo 
koAalönevor . . . Kak@v de alrıov 
pdvar deöv rırı yiyveoCar üryaddr 
övra, dlauaxereov mavr) Tpdmw uhre 
va Akyeıv, k.r.A. Theet. 176 C: 
Heds ovdaun oddau@s Udıros, GAN 
ws olöv Te dıkaıudraros, Kal ovK Eorıy 
> n € »S\ A aA 
avT@ duowdrepoy ovdtv, 7) ds Av 
judy av yévnrar 6 te Sixatdraros. 
See also supra, p. 419, 94, 
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ignorance and self-deception, which are the veriest lies 
ofall; and with Him there can be no necessity for 
deceiving others.” Plato also extols the Divine com- 
pleteness, wanting in nothing that is fair and excellent ;" 
the Divine power, all embracing, and able to do what- 
ever can be done at all;! the wisdom, which has 
everywhere so perfectly adapted means to ends; the 
omniscience, which nothing escapes;'* the Justice, 
which leaves no crime without its punishment, and no 
virtue without its reward; the goodness, which cares 
for all in the best possible manner.'® He repudiates 
not only the anthropomorphism ef conceiving that God 
could have a body,'” but also those tales which ascribe 
passions, quarrels, and crimes of all sorts to the gods.!® 
He declares the gods to be above pleasure and pain," 
and untouched by evils.” He indignantly denies that 
they allow themselves to be propitiated, or rather bribed, 
by prayers and offerings.”! He further shows that all 


10 Rep. ii. 380 D sqq.; cf. Symp. 
208 B. 

M Rep. ii. 
900 C sq. 

rae, We ile EB, x. 908 OC; 
902 E; Tim. 41 A, 68 D. The 
bounds of omnipotence, which 
Plato himself intimates, relate 
partly to that which is morally, 
and partly to that which is meta- 
physically impossible. It is im- 
possible for God to wish to change 
(Rep. ii. 381 C), it is impossible 
for evil to cease (Thezt. 176 A), 
and from the doctrines of the for- 
mation of the world of matter it is 
clear that the divine creative acti- 
vity is limited by the nature of the 
finite. Cf. p. 337 sqq.,and Theophr. 
Metaph. p. 322, Brand. (Fragm. 


381 B sq.; Laws, 


12, 33 Wimm.) 

13 Laws, x. 902 E; Pheedo, 97 
C; Phileb. 28 D sqq., and the 
whole of the Timaus. 

14 Laws, x. 901 D. 

15 Laws, iv. 716 A, =. 904 A 
sqq., 907 A; Theet. 176 C sqq.; 
Rep. x. 613 A; ef. ii. 364 B, and 
other passages. 

16 Laws, x. 902 Bsq.; Rep. x. 
613 A; Pheedo, 62 B, D, 63 B. 

7 Phaedr. 246 C. 

18 Rep. ii. 277 Esq.; Crit. 109 
B; Euthyphro, 6 B, 7 B sqq.; 
Laws, xii. 941 B 

19 Phileb. 33 B. 

20 Thezxt. 176 A. 

2! Laws, x. 905 Dsqq.; cf. Rep. 
li. 364 B. ’ 


KK 
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things are ordered and governed by the Divine Provi- 
dence, and that this Providence extends to the small no 
less than to the great: 7? he is convinced that men are 
the cherished property of God,” and that all things must 
conduce to the welfare of those who by their virtue 
have gained the Divine favour.* If it be objected that 
the distribution of human lots is unjust and unequal, 
Plato replies that virtue bears within itself its own 
immediate reward, and vice its own punishment; and 
that perfect retribution is certain to both hereafter. 
Even in this life, however, as a rule, recognition and 
gratitude are sooner or later the portion of the righteous 


man, and hate and aversion of the sinner.” 


22 Tim. 30 B, 44 C; Soph. 265 
C sq.; Phileb. 28 D sqq.; Laws, 
iv. 709 B, x. 899 D sqq.; not to 
mention the teleological explana- 
tions of nature in the Timeus. 
Cf. Laws, iv. 716 C: God is the 
measure of all things. The ex- 
pression mpövoıa (calculating care) 
seems to have become current, 
chiefly through the Socratic 
schools, as applied to the activity 
of the divinity both as creating 
and ruling the world, and corre- 
sponds with the Socratic teleology. 
Neither in Plato (who, acc: to Fa- 
vorinus ap. Diog. iii. 24, introduced 
the expression 9eod mpdvoia), nor 
in Xenophon does the word stand 
by itself to signify the divine pro- 
vidence. In Mem. i. 4, 6 (where 
Krohn, Sokr. und Xenophon, 5 sq., 
objects that it is so used), the words 
mpovolas &pryov mean not ‘ work of 
the divine providence,’ but (as the 
mpovonrikdv in iv. 3,6) ‘something 
produced by provident considera- 
tion,’ work of a mpdvoim, not the 


The 


mpövoug. 

23 Pheedo, 62 B sqq.; Laws, x. 
902 B sq., 906 A; cf. Polit. 271 
DD: Ont, 109i, 

24 Rep. x. 612 E: only the just 
man is pleasing to God: t@ dé 
BeopirAct ovx Suodoynoouer, baa ye 
amd dewv yiyverar mayTa Yiyveodaı 
@s oldy Te &piota, el ph TL avary- 
Katov avT@ KaKoy Ek MPOTEPAS Gpap- 
rias ümnpxev; Apparent evils may 
befall him, but rottm Taira eis 
ayadov Tı TeAeuTHoE (@vrı 7) Kal 
&modavövrı, ov yap Oh bmo ye GeGy 
MOTE CweretTat Os dv mpoOupetoOau 
e0éAn Sixaos yiverOar Kad Emirn- 
deuwv apernv eis Booy Suvardy av- 
Opdrqm duorotcba Oe@.—Eikds Y, 
€pn, Tov ToLovTOY mh dueAeiodar 
ind Tod duolov. Theet. 176 A 
sqq.; Laws, iv. 716 Csq.; Apol. 
41 C sq. 

25 See particularly the exhaus- 
tive discussions of Rep. ix. 576 C- 
592 B, x. 612 A sqq., iv. 444 E 
sq; ef. di. 358 A367 2 Wem 
whole Republic thus acquires the 
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existence of Evil in the world seemed to him too 
inevitable to require any express justification of the 
ways of God. All these discussions ultimately lead to 
one and the same result. Itisthe Idea of the Good, 
from the application of which Plato derives the sublime 
doctrine of God, the purification of the popular faith, 
which makes his place so important in the history of 
religion. He declares that the worship of God consists. 
solely and entirely in a disposition to morality. He 
only can please God who is like Him; and he only is 
like Him who is wise, pious, and just. It is impossible 
that the gods can accept the gifts of the wicked. The 
virtuous man alone has the right to invoke them.” 
God is the Good: he who does not carry in himself 
the image of God’s goodness cannot hold communion 
with God. 

Besides the Eternal and Invisible God, Plato, as we 
have seen, recognises visible and created gods: the uni- 
verse and the heavenly bodies.® In the Timzus, these 
visible gods are represented as fashioning the mortal 
part of man;? which seems to express the thought 
that the human race arose under the influence of the 
sun and the stars. But their significance is afterwards 
limited to their natural connection with our globe, and 
to the setting forth of the eternal laws; the knowledge 
of which Plato declares to be the best thing we 


character of a magnificent Theo- 
dicee; cf. Laws, iv. 715 Esq., x. 
903 B-905 C; cf. 899 D sq., and 
the quotation on p. 404, 37; and 
p. 444 sqq. 

26 On the origin and inevitable- 
ness of evil and wickedness cf. 
p. 357 sqq. pp. 423, 438 sq. p. 419 


sq. p. 498, 12. 

27 Theet. 176 B sqq.; Rep. x, 
613 A (see p. 409, 6; 499, 24); 
Laws iv. 716 C sqq. 

28 See p. 367 sq. The earth is 
also called a 6eds, Tim. 40 B sq. ; 
ef. Pheedr. 247 A. 

29°41 A sqq. 
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can gain from the contemplation of the heavens.*® 
The theory which pretends to discover prognostications 
of future events in the position of the stars, he clearly 
designates *! as a superstition arising from ignorance. 
Through this doctrine of the divinity of the stars, 
Plato comes in contact with the popular religion, which 
likewise deified the brightest of the heavenly bodies: 
and he does not hesitate to profit by this circumstance 
when his object is to prove the existence of the gods 
from the ordinary point of view.*? This, however, is the 
extent of his agreement with the national faith. He 
calls the soul of the universe by the name of Zeus ;** 
he repeatedly speaks of the gods when he means only 
the Deity ; he introduces Zeus, Apollo, and the 
rest into mythical representations; but the existence 
of these divinities as held by the Greeks he has never 
believed, nor does he in the least conceal it. Even 
in passages which apparently acknowledge them, his 
expressions clearly show that he only regards them 
as mythical imagery. He attacks the prevailing 
notions about them in all aspects,*4 making use of these 
notions, and intermingling them in his myths with the 
freedom of an Aristophanes. In the Timzus*® he 


$0 Tim. 47 A sqq. 

31 Tim. 40 A sq. Here we ought 
to read (as Susemihl, 11. 218, rightly 
observes) Tots od Övvauevoıs TavTa 
AoyiFecOau, Rep. viii. 546 A proves 
nothing on the other side. Plato 
passes the same judgment on au- 
gury from sacrifices (v. p. 432,124). 

82 Laws, x. 893 B sqq., where 
the conclusion is (898 C sqq.) that 
not only the universe but the indi- 
vidual stars must be animated, 


33 Phileb. 30C; see p. 266, 112, 
and p. 288, 172. 

34 See p. 498. It is obvious 
that this polemic, though nomi- 
nally applied to the poets only, 
holds good of the popular religion 
as well. 

% E.c. Symp. 190 B sqq.; Po- 
lit. 272 B; Pha&dr. 252 C sqq.; 
Tim. 42 E sq. 

86 40 D, and the Laws, xii. 
948 B, speak in the same sense. 
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says that to tell of their origin is beyond his power: 
the customary belief, however, should be accorded to 
the men of old time who have spoken on such subjects: 
for they asserted themselves to be the offspring of the 
gods, and must certainly have known best about their 
own ancestors. Such an explanation spares us all 
further enquiry.’ 

The same course is pursued with regard to the 
Demons. Often as Plato mentions these intermediate 
beings,** and much as has been borrowed from him by 
later deemonology, he nowhere says a word to imply 
that he really believes in them. On the contrary, 
while in some passages he speaks in the traditionary 
manner of guardian spirits, he declares (Tim. 90 A, C) 
Reason to be the true guardian spirit of mankind; and 
in the Republic * he ordains that distinguished men 
shall, after their death, be reverenced as demons. The 
demon is, after all, only the truly human element. 
The popular faith and time-honoured religious worship 
he desires to be maintained,?° for the State and the 


87 Grote certainly (Plato, iii. 
258 sqg., 189) has no eye for 
Plato's deep irony, approaching 


108 B; Rep. iii. 392 A, x. 617 E, 
620 D; Polit. 271 D; Apol. 27 C 
sq.; Phedr. 246 E; Laws, iv. 713 


almost to scorn. Grote says that 
Plato here declares himself incom- 
petent (‘ Here then Plato formally 
abnegates his own self-judging 
power, and subjects himself to or- 
thodox authority’); and would at 
least leave the question undecided 
whether Plato is in earnest, or 
whether Martin is right in seeing 
an instance of irony here (Etudes, 
ji. 146). 

# The main passages are: 
Symp. 202 E sqq.; Phedo, 107 D, 


6,717 .B, v. 788.D;;. Crat.397 D. 

39 vil. 540 Bsq. 

40 According to Rep. ii. 369 E 
even the guardians are to be edu- 
cated by the myths, which are re- * 
placed later by scientific know- 
ledge, in the case of the smaller 
portion of them only. The public 
culture is therefore intended to 
conform to Greek custom (see 473, 
78). The Laws, in which the phi- 
losophie rulers of the Republie do 
not occur, consider the popular 
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great majority of the citizens: both faith and worship, 
however, are to undergo a moral purification,?! and the 


excessive pretensions to which their leaders were even 


then inclined are to be checked.*? Inthe Laws, not 
only atheism and other offences against religion, but 
private worship and its attendant abuses, are visited 
with severe penalties, and even with death. Though 
the popular faith might be very imperfect, and not 
much bettered by the allegorical interpretations then 
so much in fashion,“ Plato still thought that such a 
faith was indispensably necessary for all without intel- 
lectual culture. Men are first to be educated by false- 
hoods and afterwards by the truth. Wholesome convic- 
tions are to be imparted to them under the disguise of 
stories.” 
ever become fit for the reception of a purer knowledge. 
Myths, and a religious worship founded on myths, are 


Only a very small proportion of mankind — 


therefore the primary form 


religion throughout as the moral 
basis of the State’s existence, as we 
shall see later on. 

11 See pp. 480, 498. 

42 Polit. 290 C sqq.: however 
much priests and soothsayers may 
pride themselves, they are, after 
all, merely servants of the State. 
In order to keep them in this posi- 
tion, the Laws, vi. 759 D, limit the 
duration of the priest’s office to 
one year. 

2,007 D'saq. 

‘4 Vide besides the passages 
quoted p. 283, 2, Ed. Müller, 
Gesch. d. Theorie d. Kunst b. d. 
Alten, i, 242. Plato (Pheedr. 229 
C sq.; Rep. iii. 378 D) thinks 
these interpretations unprofitable 


of religion for all; and the 


and uncertain, and remarks with 
truth that the young take the 
myths not in their hidden mean- 
ing but literally. 

4 Rep. ii. 376 E: the sarge 
means of education is music, i.e. 
speech : Adyav de Sitrdyv eldos, Td 
Mev GANGES, Verdos Ö’ Erepov ; Nat. 
TlaiSevréoy 8 Ev aupoTepois, Tpö- 
Tepov & ev tots pevdeow ; Ov pav- 
Oave, Eon. TOS Aeyeis. Ov pay Od 
ves, Av 8 Eyw, Örı mp&Tov Tots 
mardio.s pvbous Acyonen ; Tovro ÖE 
mov ws TO ÖAov eimeiv Wevdos, Evı SE 
kat oA. The greater myths 
(377 D) are those about gods and 
heroes, wv0o. WYevdeis, which are to 
be censured above all. 
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sole form for the great majority.*® Plato’s own opinion 
cannot of course be deduced from this conditional ac~ 
knowledgment of the popular belief; but he lets us see 
pretty clearly in what relation he stood to it. 

It appears then, from the foregoing observations, 
that the religious character, for which the Platonic 
philosophy is so justly celebrated, is to be sought far 
less on its scientific than on its practical side. Plato’s 
scientific convictions placed him, with regard to 
the Greek religion, in an antagonism, only very par- 
tially counterbalanced by the acknowledgment of visible 
gods; and these convictions, if logically developed, 
must have made impossible to him more than one of the 
determinations which connect him with ordinary mono- 
theism. Ifthe Universal be the only primary and absolute 
reality, it is not easy to understand how God can be 
conceived otherwise than as impersonal. And, though 
the disposition and governance of the All by the Idea of 
the Good brings the assumption of a moral order in the 
world quite within the scope of the Platonic system, no 
place is left for a Providence superintending that order 
in every particular, which Plato so warmly maintains. 
Nay, more; however perfect the general scheme of the 
world, it would seem, with regard to particulars, as 
though God Himself could not avert the evils which 


result from the nature of 
rate, that man (whose free 
affirmed) must, by means 


46 This supposition underlies 
Plato’s whole treatment of these 
subjects; cf. p. 502, 40. It is his 
decided conviction that philoso- 


the corporeal; and, at any 
will, however, is decidedly 
of that nature, necessarily 


phic knowledge must always be 
limited to a small minority ; ef. pp. 
469, 470 and Rep. iv. 428 E, vi. 
496 A sqq. 
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introduce much that is wrong. That which prevented 
these considerations from occurring to Plato, and gave 
to his philosophy a warmth and a practical bent tran- 
scending even his scientific principles,—that which 
compels him to the closest alliance possible under his 
circumstances, with the popular faith, is the moral 
religious interest which in him, as a genuine Socratic, 
is so intimately connected with the scientific interest. 
Philosophy, as he regards it, is not merely knowledge, 
but a higher life, penetrating the whole man; and 
though it is presupposed that this life in its highest 
perfection shall throughout be grounded on knowledge, 
Plato freely acknowledges that its essential contents 
may be present in another form. He points to the 
enthusiastic love of Beauty, as the common root of 
Morality and Philosophy, antecedent to all Knowledge. 
He bids us recognise in unphilosophic virtue a prelimi- 
nary stage of philosophic virtue; in religious faith, 
an analogue to intelligent discernment, replacing the 
latter in the majority of men. Can we wonder that he 
feared to violate unnecessarily these imperfect, but, from 
his own point of view, well-directed forms of education ? 
or used them to fill up gaps in his system, and to enun- 
ciate principles which that system was unable to 
establish, but of which personally he entertained no 
doubt? We must not, however, over-estimate the 
value of such utterances. The religious importance of 
Platonism lies chiefly in the blending of the speculative 
and practical elements, in the ethical tone given to it 
by the Socratic teaching, by virtue of which philosophy 
was no longer restricted to knowledge, but was applied 
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The particular 


notions which bring Plato in contact with positive 
religion are, for the most part, mere outworks of his 
system, or else an inconsistent relapse into the language 


of ordinary opinion.“ 


u..Arz.* 


Plato has instituted no independent en- 


quiries®” into the essential nature of Art and of the 


47 An enquiry might perhaps be 
expected here into the relation 
of Platonism to Christianity. It 
is a subject much discussed both in 
ancient and modern times. There 
are the old fancies about Plato’s 
doctrine of the Trinity, a particular 
account of which is given by 
Martin, Etudes, ii. 50 sqq., and 
Brandis, ii. a. 350. The most im- 
portant modern treatises are: Ac- 
kermann’s Das Christliche im 
Plato, &e., 1835, which does not 
go very deeply into the matter; 
Baur's Das Christliche des Pla- 
tonismus oder Sokrates und Chris- 
tus. Tüb. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1837, 
3 ; Michaelis, Die Philosophie Pla- 
tons inihrerinneren Beziehung zur 
geoffenbarten Wahrheit, 1859 sq. 
Other authorities are given in 
Ueberweg, Gesch. d. Phil. i. 127, 
4A. Ido not regard this as the 
place to enter upon such a subject. 
If we listen to theologians, it often 
seems as if the Platonic philo- 
sophy could be only understood in 
the light of Christianity. They 
proceed to enquire about the Chris- 
tian element in Platonism as if 
Christianity were one of the pre- 
suppositions of that Philosophy, 
not Platonism one of the presup- 
positions and sources of Chris- 
tianity. And this was actually 
the idea of those Alexandrine 
fathers of the Church who first in- 


troduced the great conception of 
Plato's agreement with Chris- 
tianity. As the Hebrew prophets 
were made out to have spoken not 
in the spirit and from the history 
of their own times, but from Chris- 
tian history and dogma miracu- 
lously imparted to them, so Plato 
was represented as having drawn 
on the sources of Christian revela- 
tion, partly the internal (the Lo- 
gos), partly the external (the Old 
Testament). A strict historical con- 
sideration will reverse this relation, 
and enquire not as to the Christian 
element in Platonism, but the 
Platonic element in Christianity. 
These questions, however, concern 
the history not of Greek philoso- 
phy but of the Christian religion. 

48 Ruge, Platonische ZEsthetik ; 
E. Müller, Gesch. d. Theorie d. 
Kunst bei den Alten, i. 27-129, 
228-251; Vischer, ZEsthetik, 1. 
90 sqq., 98 sq., 11. 60, 359 8q.; 
Streeter, Stud. z. Gesch. d. ZEsth. 
i. H; die Idee des Schönen ind. 
Plat. Phil. Further details in 
Ueberweg, Grundr. i. 141, H A. 

49 T have said, p. 418, that I do 
not consider the Hippias Major or 
the Ion genuine. They would 
but slightly modify the above po- 
sition; the Hippias aims at no 
positive result, and the lon merely 
mentions poetic inspiration with- 
out any minute enquiry into it. 
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Beautiful any more than into that of the philosophy 


of religion. He often alludes to both, but always in | 


connection with some other discussion; and what he 
says does not give us a very clear idea of their distin- 
guishing characteristics. Because Plato is himself an 
artist, though a philosophie artist, he cannot be just to 
pure art. Because his scientific view of the world is 
at the same time esthetical, he cannot discriminate 
sharply enough the object of art from that of philoso- 
phy,—the Beautiful from the True and Good. It is 
quite otherwise with Aristotle. He renounces all 
artistic treatment, excludes from the contents of his 
system all zesthetic motives (so far as this was possible 
to a Greek), that the scientific motives may alone pre- 
vail: but, for that very reason, he gains, with respect 
to art, freedom to understand and maintain it in its 
specific essence. 

This is shown in the primary concept of esthetics 
—the concept of Beauty. The two elements which 
intermingle with each other in all beauty are the 
sensible phenomenon and the Idea — the concrete 
individuality and the universal import. Plato ascribes 
no specific value to the former; the immaterial 
‘Universal is alone, in his opinion, true and essential. 
The material and the particular can, indeed, lead up to 
this, but only in such a manner that we then imme- 
diately turm away from the particular and leave 
it behind us. Plato must therefore seek for the 
essence of the beautiful in the contents, not in 
the form; he must ignore his discrimination of it 
from the true and the good, he must degrade the 
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beautiful phenomenon over against the shapeless con- 
cept as asubordinate and unimportant, even disturbing 
accessory. Plato maintains the Greek idiom, so 
significant of Greek thought, by which ‘ beautiful’ and 
‘oood’ are made nearly equivalent, but he inverts it. 
Whereas the prevalent acceptation tends to reduce the 
good to the beautiful, he, following the example of 
Socrates,°° though more ideally, reduces the beautiful 
to the good. There is only a faint indication of a 
difference between them in the remark °! that Beauty 
produces such an extraordinarily powerful impression, 
because in the heavenly world it has outshone 
all other Ideas, and, even in this world, differs from 
wisdom and virtue in revealing itself to the bodily eye 
with shining clearness. But, with this exception, the 
concept of the Beautiful always resolves itself into that 
of the Good. The primeval beauty is bodiless and 
colourless, to be likened with no particular, either 
material or spiritual. It belongs to no other as a 
quality.°* Corporeal beauty is only the lowest rung in 
the ladder of the beautiful: fair souls are higher; 
higher yet, fair virtues and sciences; but highest of 
all is that pure Idea of the Beautiful to which nothing 
akin to the phenomenon any longer cleaves. Though 
measure and harmony,” purity * and completeness ® are 
also set forth as characteristics of the Beautiful, these 


NY ER 1B. 120, 54 Phileb. 66 Esqq., 66 B; Tim. 
51 Pheedr. 250 B, D. 87 C; cf. 31 B; Soph. 228 A; 
5? Symp. 211 A E; cf. Rep. v. Polit. 284 A. 

476 A sqq.,479 A, and supra, p.240. °> Phileb. 53 A; cf. 51 B, 63 B, 
*8 Symp. 208 E sqq. (v. supra, 66 C. 

p- 193 sq.); cf. Rep. iii. 402 D. 56 Tim. 30 C; Phil. 66 B. 
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are not peculiar to it; they themselves, and beauty itself, 
belong likewise to the Good.*’ Virtue, too, is beauty 
and harmony:°® to Truth and Wisdom, also, the cri- 
terion of purity is to be applied.*® All that is Good is 
beautiful ;°° the primeval Good is of unutterable 
beauty ;°! the specific concept of beauty, however, is 
not what is here meant. 

Besides the object with which Art is concerned, the 
mental activity from which it proceeds must also be 
considered. Plato has not overlooked this point, but 
what he says about it is still far removed from an exact 
investigation and precise definition of the nature of 
fancy. The source of all artistic and poetic creation is, 
according to his theory, a higher inspiration, and, thus 
far, art has the same origin as philosophy. But, 
while in the philosopher the enthusiastic fervour is 
purified by the discipline of Dialectic and developed 
into knowledge, the artist remains among misty 


envisagements and shadowy imaginations, destitute of — 


any clear consciousness of his actions,” and having no 
right concept of the objects which he presents. He 
allows himself to be guided even in his creations, not 
by regular and scientific methods, but by an uncertain 
and tentative empiricism. The consequence cf this 


5” Phileb. 64 E sqq.,66B,60 Meno, 99 D; Laws, iv. 719 C 


B sq. (Ion, 533 D sqq.); ef. p. 191 sq., 
58 See p. 445 ; Rep. ix. 591 D. 176 sq. 
59 Phileb. 53 A sq., 62 C. 63 Rep. x. 598 B-602 B; Laws, 


60 Tim. 87 C; cf. Laws, ix. 859 vii. 801 B; Symp. 209 D, where he 
D; Gorg. 474 C sqq., not to men- expresses himselt more favourably 
tion innumerable places in which as to Homer and Hesiod. Plato 
KaAdds and a&yaéds are synonymous. is speaking according to popular 

61 Rep. vi. 509 A. opinion. 

62 Phedr. 245 A; Apol. 22 B; 6¢ Phileb. 55 Esq., 62 B. 
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unscientific procedure is the disjoining of kindred 
branches of art, which corresponds to the separation of 
the virtues,” censured elsewhere, and arising from a 
similar cause. ‘This seemed to Plato universally true 
of art, as he saw it in actual existence: in at least one 
passage, however, he hints that there might be a higher 
and more uniform art, based on clearer knowledge. 
But this perfect art would simply be applied phi- 
losophy; Plato derives ordinary art from unregu- 
lated enthusiasm, and thus he only states what it has 
in common with every other unphilosophic mental 
activity: he does not tell us wherein the specific essence 
of the artistic phantasy consists. 

The distinguishing characteristic of art lies, ac- 
cording to Plato, in imitation®™ or, since all human 
actions are in a higher sense an imitation of the Idea, 


the activity of the artist 


65 Rep. iii. 895 A; cf. Symp. 
223 D; this is said of tragie 
and comic poetry; the Ion follows 
it out, 532 B sq., 534 B sq., with 
some exaggeration. Cf. quotation 
on p. 180. 

66 Symp. loc. cit. the narrator of 
the dialogue remembers that So- 
erates extorted from Agathon and 
Aristophanes the confession that 
TOD avtov Gydpbs elvat kwuwdlav Kar 
Tpaywdlay Emiotaodaı moıeiv, Kal 
Tov rexvn (thisis to be emphasized 
in opposition to rpıßn &rexvos) Tpa- 
Yadıorcıbv byta kwuwdLomolov eivaı. 
The knowledge of what is wrong is 
given with the knowledge of what 
is good and right, and the latter 
would be incomplete without the 
former (Rep, iii. 409 D, vii. 520 C; 


is distinguished from all 


Phedo, 97 D; Laws, vii. 816 D; 
Hipp. Min. 366 E): so he who can, 
as a tragic writer, depict men in 
their greatness, must also be able, 
as a comic writer, to depict their 
follies (for these are the subjects 
of comedy acc. to Phileb. 48 A 
sqq.). The object of each kind of 
representation is to influence men’s 
hearts; tragic as well as comic 
effect, if it is to be attained artis- 
tically, will therefore presuppose . 
a scientific knowledge of mankind 
(ef. Pheedr. 270 E sqq.), and 
this knowledge will fit its possessor 
equally for either capacity. Cf. 
Müller, loc. cit. 232 sqq. 

67 Rep. ii. 373 B; Laws, ii. 668 
A sqq., iv. 719 C; Phedr. 248 E; 
Polit. 306 D; ef. following note. 
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others in that it does not imitate the immaterial 
essence of things in the material reality, but only makes 
images of their phenomena.°® But what value can we 
attach to such imitation? In itself it is but a pastime 
intended to afford us: pleasure and recreation, not 
advantage or instruction; and this pastime, as it is 
generally treated, is far from being safe. Art, in order 
to please, flatters the tastes of mankind; more particu- 
larly those of the populace: ”° that which it represents 
is in great part wrong and immoral. Poets and artists, 
being unscientific and restricted to the reproduction of 
contemporary opinion and thought,’’ disseminate most 
unworthy notions of the gods, and principles and prece- 
dents most dangerous to morals.” The sensuous 
multifariousness and wantonness by which they seek to 
please, enervate and corrupt men;’ the imitation of what 
is bad and unworthy, which in music and poetry, but 
especially in the drama, plays so prominent a part, will 
imperceptibly accustom both artists and the public to 
reprehensible practices and thoughts: ”* and the imita- 





68: Soph. 266 B sqq. (cf. 233 D 
‘sq.), where all imitative arts are 
comprehended under the name ei- 
SwAorourh; but especially Rep. x. 
395 C-598 D. The productive 
arts (eg. carpentry) copy the 
Ideas; the imitative arts in a 
stricter sense, such as painting and 
dramatic poetry, are davraouaros 
piunos ; they do not produce any- 
thing real, but to.odroy oiov Td oy, 
dy de od, merely an elöwAov of the 
thing. Hence they are mößpw rod 
GAnbods, rpiraı arb THs adndelas, 
&e.; the poets are (600 E) uıunral 
eldwAwv üperns Kal TGV AAAwv, but 
do not grasp the dAndea of them. 


See further Crat. 423 Csq. ; Laws, 
x. 889 C sq. 

69 Polit. 288 C; Rep. x. 60275 
ii. 873 B; Laws, ii. 653 C, 655 D, 
656 C; ef. Gorg. 462 C. 

70 Gorg. 501 D sqq.; Laws, ii. 
659 A sqq.; Rep. x. 603 A sq. 

71 See above and Tim. 19 D. 

72 Rep. ii. 377 E-iii. 392 C; 
Euthyphro, 6 B, and supra, pp. 480, 
498. 

78 Gorg. loc. cit.; Laws, ji. 669 
A sqq.; ef. vil. 812 D; Rep. i. 
399 C sq. 

74 Rep. iii. 395 C sqq., 398 D 
sq., 401 B; Laws, vii. 816 D. 
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tion of various characters will in itself be prejudicial to 
the purity and simplicity of the actor.” Lastly, the 
effect of Tragedy depends on the excitement of our 
compassion and grief; that of Comedy on the excite- 
ment of laughter, and, ultimately, of joy at the 
misfortunes of others. The poets claim our sympathy 
for love, anger, feay, jealousy, &. But all these are 
unworthy passions, which we do not approve in 
ourselves, and the representation of which ought not to 
afford us pleasure.”® To avoid these evils, artists must 
be subjected to a strict supervision; and, that art may 
be kept pure in its content, it must be treated as a 
means of education. Accordingly Plato demands that 
the verdict of competent judges, thoroughly versed in 
the subject, shall be obtained concerning all artistic 
representations.” He will have the framing of myths 
and the exercise of art in general placed under the 
guidance of public authorities,—and all that is not in 
accordance with the moral aims of the State ejected.” 
He forbids in the Republic all myths which relate 

> Rep. iii. 394 E sqq., 396 A sqq. 


% Rep. x. 603 C-607 A, iii. 
387 C sqq.; Phileb. 47 D sqq.; 


this passage is easily derived the 
result (stated elsewhere more de- 
finitely) that imitation, so far as it 


Laws, vii. 800 C sq. 

7 Laws, 11. 668 Csqq.; ef. Rep. 
x. 601 C sqq.; there are three 
arts, the xpnoouevn, the moıncovea, 
the pmnoouevn. The man who 
uses a tool must know how it 
ought to be made, and the maker 
of the tool, to whom the commis- 
sion is given, thereby gains a cor- 
rect opinion about the tool, while 
the mere imitator who paints, e.g. 
a flute or a bridle, has neither of 
these kinds of knowledge, From 


is not mere amusement, but a 
means of education, has to follow 
the directions of the competent 
judge, i.e. the philosopher. 

78 Rep. 11.376 E sqq. (see p. 479), 
and in the Laws (see nt. 84). Rep. 
11. 377 B is a representative pas- 
sage: mp@tov N nuiv, ws Eoıkev, 
eniotarnreov Tols wudomouots, Kar 
dv pev dy Kaddy Toihowow, Eykpı- 
Teov, dv F By ph, Ümorpıreov * 
Myths of the first kind are then to 
be introduced generally. 
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dishonourable things concerning the gods and heroes.” 
He wholly banishes from the State dramatic poetry, 
and though he permits to Epic the imitation of the 
speeches of other persons as well as simple narration, it 
is only in cases where these speeches would serve as a 
moral exemplar.®° So that, as he says,*! nothing would 
remain of the whole Art of Poetry but hymns to the 
gods and praises of famous men. He will, moreover, 
permit only such music and metres as express a manly 
temper of mind in the various circumstances of life.® 
Lastly, he asserts that the same principles hold good 
with regard to the plastic arts. He speaks in a 
similar manner in the Laws, where special attention is 
likewise paid to music. All poems, songs, melodies, 
and dances are to represent moral dispositions, and to 
aim at strengthening the conviction that the virtuous 
man alone is happy, the wicked man always miserable.** 
For this reason the productions of all these arts are to 
be strictly watched over by the State,’ and all innovations 
prohibited. The merit of artistic representations is to 
be decided, not by the taste of the multitude, but by that 
of the best and most virtuous persons,’’—not by the 
masses who fill the seats in the theatre, but by seleeted 





79 7). 376 E-iu. 392 E. 

80 jjj, 392 C-398 B, x. 595 A- 
608 B. In these discussions Plato 
has to do principally with Homer, 
and opens the controversy, x. 590 
B, with words similar to Aristotle's 
Eth. N.i. 4 in beginning his po- 
lemie against Plato himself: gırla 
rvé tis me Kal aids ex maldds Exovea 
aep ‘Ouhpov dmokwAver Akyeıv.,. 
GAN’ od yap mpd ye THS dAndelas 
Tıumreos avyp, Sic. 


1 x, 607 A 

82 iii, 398 C-401 A, where par- 
ticulars are given about the respec- 
tive harmonies and metres. 

83 Loc. cit. 401 B. 

$4 ii. 653 A sqq., 660 Esqq., Vil. 
800 Bsqq., 814 D sqq. 

85 ji. 656 C, 671 D, vii. 800 A, 
801 C sq., 813 A. 
2 86 ji. 656 D sqq., vil. 797 A-800 

87 ii, 658 E sqq. 
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judges. The whole community is to be divided, 
according to age, into choirs, and theoretical instruc- 
tion in the elements of music is to be combined 
with the practice of the art, in order that suitable 
metres and melodies may be chosen in each case.®® All 
artistic conceits are to be banished from musical 
teaching ;* no poem, dance, or measure is to be put 
forth without the consent of the authorities: and a 
selection of approved songs, melodies, and dances, some 
adapted for men and some for women, is to be com- 
piled.°° Dramatic poetry is allowed as a means of 
education; comedy is to instruct us about evil 
things, what we should avoid; tragedy about fair 
things, what we should strive after. Still, there must 
be public surveillance in the matter: none but slaves 
and foreigners may be introduced into comedy, and no 
ridicule of the citizens is to be allowed.*! 

Plato has made no classification of the arts which 
in any way aspires to completeness. In treating of 
music, he distinguishes airs and melodies with rhythm *” 
from discourses and myths: then, with regard to the 
latter, he separates the contents from the form; and 
again he divides the form into narrative, imitative, and 
mixed.° He elsewhere designates singing and dancing 


ss ji, 664 Bsqq., 667 B-671 A, Ibid. 392 D-394 C; cf. x. 


vii. 812 B. 595 A. Imitative poetry is di- 
® vii. 812 D sq. vided into comedy and tragedy, 
” vii. 800 A, 801 D, 802A sqq.; and under the latter epos is in- 

ef. 811 D sqq. cluded (Symp. 223 D; Rep. iii 


yi. 816 D sqq., xi. 985 D 394 C,,x. 595 B, 607 A; Laws, 
8qq- j vii. 816 D sqq.). A kind of defini- 
= Rep. ii. 398 B sq., 399 E. tion of tragedy is given in Pheedr. 
% Adyot and Aééts loc. cit, 3920. 268 D. 


u I 
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as the two divisions of music, without farther pursuing 
the classification.” The plastic arts are always 
dismissed with a passing mention.” It is evident, 
therefore, that a theory of art did not lie within the 
scope of Plato’s design. 

He places Rhetoric or Discourse among the arts,?? 
as it is practised with a view to please rather than 
to benefit or instruct. We have already seen ”® how 
low his estimation was of ordinary rhetoricians and 
their devices; and what reproaches he therefore casts 
upon their art. He, however, proposes to give Rhe- 
toric a higher aim. He requires from the orator 
dialectical training and scientific knowledge of the 
things on which he discourses, and of the human 
souls which he desires to influence: that so he may 
be able to guide the wills and opinions of his hearers 
with skill and design.” He should place himself 
and his art in the service of God, and assist the 
true statesman in establishing the rule of right and 
morality.!° Rhetoric, as defined by Plato, is thus 
made an offshoot of Philosophy,'! pursuing the same 


moral ends. Yet they do not absolutely coincide. 








9 Laws, ii. 654 B, 672 E sqq. 

96 As Rep. ii. 373 B, ii. 401 B, 
x. 596 B sqq., 601 C, 603 A, v. 472 
D; Polit. 288 Cand elsewhere. 

°” Gorg. 501 D sqq.; cf. Pheedr. 
259 E sqq. 

ss P, 189 s8q., with which further 
ef. Pheedr. 266 D sqq., 272 D sqq. 

99 Phadr. 259 E-266 C, 269 E- 
274 B. Rhetoric is here treated 
from the point of view of its psychi- 
cal influence; it is (261 A, 271 B) 


Wuxaywyla Tis Sid Adywv. 

100 Phadr. 2738 EH sq.5 (Gone: 
480 B sq., 504 D sq, 527 C; 
Polit. 304 A sqq. 

101 For only he who knows the 
vats Tov öAov is able to judge of 
and treat that of the soul rightly, 
and it is only from philosophy 
that the orator can create the 
ÖhnAdvovv Kal mavTn TEAETLOUPyor. 
which he requires, Phedr. 269 E 


sqq. 
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The philosopher instructs his hearers by imparting 
truth, and guides them methodically to discover it; 
the rhetorician seeks only to persuade, and to work upon 
their wills and inclinations: !% and, as the majority of 
mankind is incapable of scientific knowledge, he can 
only rely on probabilities, and must not hesitate to 
deceive those whom he wishes to convince.! Plato 
himself, in his dialogues, thus intermingles popular 
rhetorical discourses with scientific enquiries, and 
introduces myths in this manner with great effect.!% 
But the philosopher alone is in a position to 
employ Rhetorie rightly; he alone, or (what to Plato 
is the same thing) the true statesman, can decide on 
the application of this art. Rhetoric can only be 
regarded as an instrument by means of which the 
philosopher brings his principles to bear on the 
unphilosophic many. Little value attaches to its 
specific task,!® and when it loses sight of its connection 


102 Its province is (Polit. 304 C) 
Td meıatındv TANPoUs TE Kal BXAOU 
Sia uudoAoylas dAAG un 51d Sidaxi7js, 
—it is (nt. 4) a leading of souls: 
medo yap Ev Tobrw (the soul) moı- 
ety emixeipei (Pheedr. 271 A). 

103 This is assumed in the Phe- 
drus; in 261 D sqq., 273 D, the 
necessity of dialectic for the crator 
is pointed out by the remark that he 
who is ueAAwv ararhoew uev &AAor, 
avTds de un Anarnoecdaı must know 
in what things are like and un- 
like. This no one can know unless 


he knows 6 éoTw €ExacTovy Tov 
övrwv. The eixds tots moAAots 


arises 6 duoidTnTa Tod GAnOods, but 
he who knows the truth can most 
easily find what is like the truth. 


This in itself might be said from the 
hostile point of view; but the Po- 
litieus, loc. eit., assumes that the 
trueart of statesmanship makes use 
of rhetoric (the art of unscientific 
persuasion) under certain eircum- 
stances, and in the Republic (see 
p. 503) Plato declares the ‘lies,’ 
1.e. the myths, to be an indis- 
pensable means of education, es- 
pecially for youth. 

104 Cf. Hirzel, Ueber das Rhe- 
torische und seine Bedeutung bei 
Plato (Lpz. 1871), who, however, 
goes rather too far in identifying 
the rhetorical and mythical ele- 
ment. 

105 Ags intimated by the Phaedrus, 
273 E sq. 


hus 
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with Philosophy it sinks into a flattering, dilettante 
art, 106 q 

Plato institutes no particular enquiry into the rules 
of Rhetoric, nor is this to be expected, considering the 
subordinate place he assigns to it. 


106 See p. 189 sq. and Phadr, 260 E. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE LATER FORM OF PLATONIC DOCTRINE.—THE LAWS. 


We have hitherto confined ourselves to those sources 
which most clearly show us the Platonic system in its 
original purity. Is this, however, its one and only 
form, or did it undergo a later remodelling at the 
hands of its author? In support of the second of these 
theories two testimonies may be cited: the statements 
of Aristotle with regard to Plato’s doctrine, and the 
treatise called the Laws. :We are told by Aristotle 
that Plato, in the discourses which Aristotle heard 
from him, took a very ditferent view of the main tenets 
of his system from that contained in his works. He had 
at first extended the sphere of Ideas to all that is an 
object of thought; he subsequently restricted it to natural 
objects.! In order to express the combination in Ideas 
of Unity and Plurality, he designated Ideas as numbers, 
and he made the distinction between these Ideal numbers 
and mathematical numbers to consist in this: that the 
former differ from one another in kind, and, therefore, 
cannot be reckoned together; while the latter are alike 
in kind and therefore there is no difficulty in so 


1 See p. 275, 128, 
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reckoning them. Among Ideal numbers there exists a 
definite logical succession, but among mathematical 
numbers there is none.? He also taught that Ideas arise 
out of two elements,’ the One and the Unlimited. The 
Unlimited he more precisely described as the Great-and- 
Small; and, so far as numbers result from it, as inde- 


finite duality.‘ 


2 See p. 254 sqq.; 279, 146. The 
assertion of Philoponus, De An. C, 
2m. that all Ideas are decads, is 
rightly rejected by Brandis, ii. a. 
318. 

8 Aristotle says that he used 
the word oroıxeia to signify these, 
Metaph. xiv. 1, 1087 b. 12: rds 
dpxas &s arToıxeia kaAovsıv ov 
KaA@s amodıdööacıv. See also De 
An. ji. 2, 404 b. 25 (see 331, 
103) and the quotation, p. 369, 
14. 

4 Cf. besides the evidences given, 
p. 300, 16; pp. 306, 321, 327 sq., 
p. 279,145, my Plat. Stud. 217 sqq- 
and Susemihl, Genet. Entw. il. 509 
sqq., 532 sqq. I cannot however 
agree with Susemihl in his rejec- 
tion, p. 533 sq., of the statements 
about the indefinite dyad, which 
Alexander derived from the Aris- 
totelian treatise on the Good (Alex. 
ad Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 33 and i. 
9,990 b. 17; Schol. 551 a. 31 sqq.; 
567 b. 381 sqq. Cf. Simpl. Phys. 104 
b.; Schol. 362 a. 7). (This trea- 
tise Susemihl with Rose declares 
to be spurious.) Alexander says 
that, as the Ideas are numbers, 
the principles of numbers are also 
the principles of the Ideas. These 
prineiples are the monad and 
the dyad; the latter because 
it is the first non-unit (mp&rn 
mapa rd €v), and contains in itself 
the Many-and-Few. Plato further 


The One he identified with the Good, 


assigned the ?oov to unity, and 
the ävıoov to öÖmepoxn and &A- 
Aeris, because all inequality exists 
between two terms, a great and a 
small, a ümepexov and an EANeimov, 
Hence he called the dyad indefi- 
nite, because neither the ürepexov 
nor the dmepexduevov as such is 
definite (@piouévov), but indefinite 
and unlimited. But if this in- 
definite dyad is limited by the 
unit, it becomes the number two. 
This is the first in which the 
double and the half occur. The 
double and the half are definite 
kinds of the tmepéxov and ürepe- 
xéuevov, which can only spring 
from these latter by being li- 
mited by the unit, the principle 
of all determination and limita- 
tion. The number two (7 duds 
n ev Tois &p.Ouois) has therefore 
the unit and the Great-and-Small 
for its principles. Susemihl ob- 
jects to this exposition on the 
ground that the mathematical num- 
ber two is thus derived imme- 
diately from the unit and the 
definite dyad; and that mathe- 
matical numbers (the Ideas being 
left out of consideration) are 
explained to be the first elements 
of things, next to the unit ahd the 
infinite. I cannot, however, find 
thisin Alexander. He says, indeed, 
that Plato, according to Aristotle, 
€v tos mepl 7 ’Ayadov made the 
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or the highest Idea.” 
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Intermediate between the Ideas 


and material things he placed the sphere of mathe- 


matices.® 


From numbers, in their combination with 


the Great-and-Small, he derived magnitudes;? the line 
from the number two, the plane from the number three, 
the solid from the number four;® and here again he 


unit and the dyad äpxas tay re 
dpiluav nal Toy byte ümavrwv. But 
he does not say that these num- 
bers are meant to be mathema- 
tical numbers; on the contrary, 
if their principles are intended to 
be the principles of all things, we 
should rather have to understand 
the numbers which are identical 
with the Ideas, viz. the Ideal num- 
bers. Of these Aristotle says, 
Metaph. i. 6, 987 b. 18, 37: ‘be- 
cause the Ideas are the causes of 
everything else, Plato considered 
their elements to be the elements 
of things,’ and ‘Plato made the 
material principle a dyad, because 
numbers’ (in our text the read- 
ing is &w tay mpétwy, which how- 
ever is agloss, cf. p. 329, 98) ‘can 
conveniently be derived from this.’ 
This view removes the scruples in 
my Plat. Stud. p. 222. 

5 See p. 284 sq.; cf. also Arist. 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 a. 34 and 
Eth. Eud. i. 8, 1218 a. 24, where 
the Platonic doctrine of the Idea 
of the Good is met by the objec- 
tion: mapdBodos de Kal 7 Ambdeıkıs 
örı Tb Ev adTd Td dyabdy (the argu- 
ment, however, which is cited for 
the position that the unit xaé 
aörd is the Good, is doubtful}, örı 
of apiOuol eptevtat (sc. Tob Evös). 

° See the quotation, p. 256, 100 
and Metaph. i. 8, end; i. 9, 991 b. 
27; Plat. Stud. 225 sq. 

7 Cf. also note 10. 


8 Arist. De An. i. 2; see 331, 103; 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 21 (cf. 
Plat. Stud. 237 sq.): mowdor yap 
[ot Tas idéas rıdeuevor] TH meyeOn er 
THs vAns Kal dpıduov, ex mev THS 
duddos Ta unkn, ek Tpiddos 8 tows 
Ta Emimeda, ex de THs TErpados TA 
omepea 7) Kal EE BAAwY apiOuar * 
diapéper yap ovdev. vii. 11, 1036 
b. 12: (rwes, the Pythagoreans) 
ayayovoı mavra eis Tovs dpıduods 
kal ypaupis tov Adyov Toy TaY dbo 
eival dacıv. Kol Tey Tas idéas 
AeydvTwy of pky avtoypauphy Thy 
dudda, of SE Td eldos THS ypaumis. 
Alex. ad Metaph. i. 6 (see vol. 1. 
325, 2); Pseudo-Alex. ad xii. 9 
(ibid. 349, 4). Beside this deriva- 
tion of spatial magnitude, is a 
second, according to which the line 
was reduced to the Long-and- 
Short, the superficies to the Broad- 
and-Narrow, the solid to the Deep- 
and-Shallow (or the High-and-Low 
Bald kal Taeıvöv), as kinds of the 
Great-and-Small (Arist. Metaph., i. 
9, 992 a. 10; and likewise acc. to 
Alex. ad loc. in the treatise zrept 
pirocopias. Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a, 7: xiv. 2,1069~b. 11: De Am, 
loc. cit.). But how these two ex- 
planations stand in detail, whether 
the Long-and-Short is meant to 
arise from the combination of the 
Great-and-Small with the dyad, 
the Broad-and-Narrow from its 
combination with the triad, the 
Deep-and-Shallow from its combi- 
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distinguished Ideal from mathematical magnitudes, in 
making the former arise out of Ideal, and the latter 


out of mathematical numbers. 


But, in the discourses 


which Aristotle heard, Plato does not seem to have 
entered much into Physics,'° though he constantly 
reduces particular phenomena either to the One and 


numbers, or to the Unlimited, or to both.!! 


nation with the quadruple, and 
then out of these the line, super- 
ficies, and solid, or whether, in- 
versely, the line was derived from 
the combination of the dyad with 
the Long-and-Short, the superficies 
from the combination of the triad 
with the Broad-and-Narrow, &c., 
cannot be determined either from 
Aristotle or from his interpreters. 
Susemihl’s conjectures (ii. 544) on 
Plato’s construction of spatial 
magnitude are doubtful. Aristotle 
says, Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 20, that 
Plato did not admit the point in 
his deduction, because he asserted 
that the point was only a geome- 
trical hypothesis. Instead of the 
point he said ‘beginning of the 
line ;’ and this led him to the as- 
sertion of indivisible lines. I 
must concede to Schwegler and 
Bonitz ad loe., and Brandis, ii. a. 
313, that this assertion is ac- 
tually attributed to him; it is 
not clearly more strange than the 
supposition of smallest superficics 
in the elementary theories of 
the Timeeus. Alex. ad loc., knew 
it in Plato from the present pas- 
sage only. 

® Metaph. 1. 9, 992 b. 13 sqq.; 
xiil. 6, 1080 b. 23 sq. 

0 See pp. 74, 329; Plat. Stud. 
266 sq., and cf. Theophrastus’ ar- 
gument, Metaph. p. 312, Brand 
(Fragm. xii. 12, Wimm.) against 


Nor does 


those who suppose the € and 
the dvas aépiotos: Tovs yap apıd- 
obs Yevvnoavres Kal Ta emimeda 
Kal TA owuara oxeddv TGAAG TA- 
paAelmovo: mANv Öcov ebamrönevoL 
Kal tTogovTo Movov ÖnAovvres OTe 
Ta MeV amd THs aoplorov dud5os, 
olov Témos Kal Kevoy Kal ümeıpoy (cf. 
the Pythagorean theory, Pt. i. 376 
sq.3 3 A), Ta 8 amd Tov üpıduwv 
Kal Tov Evös olov Yuxn Kal BAN 
arta, xpövov ö' aua (time, however, 
originates from both at once, from 
the indefinite dyad and the unit), 
Kar ovpavdy Kal Erepa 6) mArelw- 
Tov Ö ovpayov wept kal Tov Aoım@v 
ovdeulay Erı moLodvraı uvelav. These 
expressions can only refer to Plato: 
for Theophrastus continues, ‘ Speu- 
sippus and the rest, with the excep- 
tion of Xenocrates and perhaps 
Histieus, give the same account. 
Plato, however, takes the derived 
nexpı TOV elpnuevov, of de (Speu- 
sippus andtherest)r@v apx@v uövor.’ 

11 Cf. preceding note, and Eu- 
demus apud Simpl. Phys. 98 b. m. 
(Schol. 360 a. 8; Eud. Fragm. 
Ed. Sp. Nr. 27): IMdrwv de 7d 
meya Kal uixpdy kal Td wh dy Kal Td 
avaparov kat doa TovroLs Eml TavTd 
pepe Thy Kivnow Aéyer...7d Ö 
adpiorov Kad@s Em Thy Kivnow of 
Ivdaryöpeioı kal 6 TlAdtwy Emide- 
povow. We may compare the 
mention made by Aristotle him- 
self, in the passage here para- 
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he exactly explain how this Unlimited, or Great-and- 
Small,— which is in the Ideas as in all things,—is 
related to corporeal Matter. Aristotle remarks on 
the omission, and it is easy to see from this how he 
himself arrived at the actual identification of the 
Unlimited and Matter, which cannot with justice be 
ascribed to Plato, even in his later life? The few 
further particulars that have been handed down to us 
respecting these oral discourses are of little impor- 
tance;!® but the statement that he added to the 
four elements Ether, as the first of the five bodies,'* 


phrased by Eudemus, Phys. iii. 2, 
201 b. 20, of the assertion (€or 
barkoves): Erepöornra Kal avioörnTa 
Kal TO un dv elva THY Klynow, and 
the objection to the Platonic doc- 
trine of Ideas in Metaph. i. 9, 992 
b. 7: ei uev Eoraı tavTa Kklvnaıs 
(if this—the Great-and-Small—is 
to be motion), 85Aov bri kırmaoerat 
7% edn. Cf. the unregulated mo- 
tion of the so-called matter in 
the Timeus (see pp. 301; 303, 
20), and particularly Tim. 57 
E (supra, 379, 35). The deriva- 
tion of the soul from the unli- 
mited can only be brought into 
harmony with the principle that 
the soul is the cause of all 
motion (see p. 344) if, by the mo- 
tion which originates from the 
unlimited, is meant merely the 
mutability peculiar to sensible 
things, the change of Becoming 
and perishing. This is found else- 
where ; cf. p. 352, 143. 

= See p. 321 sqq. 

13 Besides the instances adduced, 
p. 331, 103; p. 397, 23, we find as 
belonging to these discourses a de- 
finition of man in Aristotle, Anal. 


Posh, #1::9,.92.%,, 1. (ch. Topeve 
10, 148 a. 15), similar to that 
in the Politicus, 266 A sqq.; Part. 
Anim. i, 2, 642 b. 10 sqq., a classi- 
fication of birds from the d:arpe- 
ges (see 46, 5); Gen. et corr. il. 
3, 330, b. 15 (see supra, loc. cit.), 
a classification of the elements 
from the same treatise; Top. vi. 
2, 140 a. 8, some Platonic expres- 
sions. Diogenes, iil. 80, avowedly 
after Aristotle, probably also out 
of the ‘classifications’ (cf. v. 23), 
gives the classification of Goods 
into spiritual, bodily, and external, 
quoted by Arist. Eth. N. i. 8, 
1008) bi 123 ef. Plat... Reps fie. 
591 B sqq.; Laws, -v. 728 € 
sqq.; but especially Laws, v. 
743 E. 

14 To prove that Plato assumed 
five amAa o@mara corresponding 
to the five regular solids, Sim- 
plicius, in three passages (Phys. 
268 a. n.3 Schol. 427 a. 15; De 
Colo, 8 b.- 16; 41 a. 1; Karst. 
Schol. 470 a. 26; 474 a. 11), quotes 
from Xenocrates’ treatise, mept Tod 
TlAdtwvos Biov, the words: ‘ra ner 
obv (Ga oürw méAw Ömpeito, eis 
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deserves attention, since, if true, it shows a departure 
from his original doctrine, and an approximation to the 
Pythagoreans. 

The practical tendency of the Laws contrasts at 
first sight very strikingly with the abstract character of 
the enquiries we have just been considering. Yet there 
are certain common. traits by which we can discover in 
both Plato’s advanced age. We find in each, for ex- 
ample, a greater amount of dogmatism, a decline of 
dialectical power and versatility, a leaning to the 
Pythagorean doctrines, a predilection for mathematical 
symbols. The Republic makes Philosophy the ground- 
work of rational political life, and, presupposing philo- 
sophic rulers, plans the State purely from the Idea; the 
Laws seek to show us how far, and through what 
means, the State may be adequate to its task without 
this presupposition. It is not denied that the institu- 
tions of the Republic are greatly superior; but, while 
Plato at first never doubted the practicability of these 
institutions, and placed in them all his hopes for the 
welfare of mankind; while in his pattern State the 
philosopher alone was allowed to take part in the 
government,’? in the Laws we are told!® that among 
gods or the sons of gods such a State might indeed 


idéas TE Kal pépn, mdvra tpdroy 
Siaipav, Ews eis TA MAVTWV TTOLXELa 
— adiketo Tav (wwv, & 5H mevre oXT- 
pata Kal awuare wvönalev, eis ai- 
Hepa. ot mip Kal Vöwp kal ynv rai 
aépa.’ ‘The evidence is so definite, 
particularly in the statement, that 
Plato called the five elements evre 
oxnuara Kal o@wnaro, that we are 


forced to attribute this deviation 
from his earlier doctrine (men- 
tioned p. 371 sq.) to Plato himself, 
and not to his scholars; on whom 
see chapters xv. and xvi. (Xeno- 
crates, Epinomis). 

'S See p. 483, 85. 

16 V.739 D sq., with which ef. 
Rep. ix. 592 B, vii. 807 B. 


a 
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exist, and that in no other could the ideal of the State 
be represented, but that in this dialogue we must be 
satisfied with the second best.” The author has con- 
vinced himself that laws must be adapted to the nature 
of the country and people:!® he only wishes to pro- 
pound such as might possibly be brought into operation 
by his countrymen and contemporaries. Accordingly 
we find in this work little or no mention of the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Platonic system, or of the 
philosophic training of the rulers. God or Reason is, 
indeed, still to reign in the State; Law (vouos) is ex- 
pressly defined as the distribution of mind or Reason 
(vod diavoun);'* the supreme end of the State is still 
Virtue, and that happiness of the citizens which is 
conditional on virtue.?? But this rule of reason and of 
virtue is not now apprehended as the rule of philo- 
sophers; the wisdom which is to guide the State is not 
conceived as scientific knowledge. The theory of Ideas, 
with which all the institutions of the Republic are 
ultimately connected, is only once mentioned in the 
Laws; and even then it is left doubtful whether 
the Platonic Ideas, as distinguished from the Socratic 
concepts, are meant. The dialectical knowledge of 
Ideas, which in the Republic is the goal of all intel- 


lectual training, and the indispensable condition of 


" Against Steinhart’s attempt 
to invalidate this explanation, and 
represent the change in Plato’s 
political point of view as less 
than it really is, ef. Susemihl, ii. 
619 sqq. 

a8 Y. TAT Dh 

» TV. 713 A, E (ef. 715 E sqq.): 


dowy bv mörewv ph Gels GaAAG 
TIS &pxn Ovnrds ovK eoTL KaKaV 
avTois ovdé mévwy avdpvtis: a 
remodelling of the celebrated ex- 
pression of the Republic (see. 
note 22). 

20 See p. 465, 12. 
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participation in the government, is now reduced to the 
first elements of the scientific method:2! there is no 
longer question of a life-long education to Philosophy, 


such as the earlier dialogue demands. 


The Republic 


hopes for the realization of its State when rulers become 
philosophers ; the Laws, when they become upright and 
prudent. Where the former speaks of Philosophy, the 
latter substitutes morality and practical wisdom: 2 as 


21 The only reminiscence in the 
Laws of the scientific demands of 
the Republic is in the magis- 
tracy conspicuous above the gene- 
ral mass of the people for its 
higher knowledge, which is to 
form the depositary of the wis- 
dom of the state, xii. 961 A sqg.; 
Xi. 951 C sqq. (see p. 538 sq.). From 
the members of this magistracy 
it is required that they should 
be able to give an account of the 
object of the state and the foun- 
dations of the Laws (962 A sq.; 
966 B; cf. 951 B sq.) to mpds 
play iS€ay Ek T@v TOAAG@Y Kad üvo- 
Hotwy BAérew (965 C); that they 
should know not only the indivi- 
dual virtues, but the common es- 
sence of virtue, that they should 
generally be able to understand 
and to teach the true nature of the 
good and the beautiful. But un- 
mistakeable as is the reference to 
philosophy as the necessary com- 
pletion of the political praxis, the 
treatise before us does not go 
beyond these elementary indica- 
tions. Its object is not to des- 
eribe the actual State of philo- 
sophers ; and though from our gene- 
ral knowledge of Platonic doctrine 
we cannot doubt that Plato, as 
the author of the Laws, meant 
by the mia idea what he other- 


wise calls the elöos, or Idea, the 
reader is not. obliged, either by 
this expression or by the connec- 
tion in which it oeeurs, to un- 
derstand more than the simple 
concept. The Ideas are here 
touched upon only on their logi- 
cal side, so far as they coincide 
with the Socratie concepts; there 
is not a word in reference to their 
distinctive metaphysical determi- 
nation, nor to their self-existence, 
their objective reality. I, there- 
fore, maintain the correctness of 
my assertion (in the second edi- 
tion of the present work), as 
against Susemihl and others (Suse- 
mihl, ii. 576 sqq.; ef. Steinhart, 
Vil. 359), that there is no mention 
of the theory of Ideas in the 
Laws. The theory of Ideas as 
such is not mentioned there. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, how- 
ever, I have altered the wording 
of the above. 

” With the passage in the 
Laws, iv. 712 C sqq., compare 
Rep. v. 473 C sqq., e.g. in the 
Laws: öray eis raurdv 7G &poveiv 
TE Kal owppoveiv 7 pmeylorn Öbva- 
us ev avOpémw Euumeon, téTe mo- 
Arrtelas ns üplorns Kal vduwr 
TaY ToOLOUTwWY PiETaL yEveoıs, AAAwS 
d¢ od un more yévnrat; in the 
Republic: eav ph of girdcopa 
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to morality and wisdom being only attainable through 
Philosophy, nothing definite is said.” But in propor- 
tion as the philosophie basis of political life disappears, 
the religious basis becomes more prominent. There is 
a solemnity and devoutness in the very style and tone 
of the Laws; and throughout, the gods play a most 
important part. This trait has a still greater in- 
fluence on the contents of the dialogue. The whole 
constitution is made to depend on religion. Even in 
the choice of a site for the new city the first thing is 
to make sure that oracles and demons do not inhabit 
it. The work of legislation is to be begun by the 
invocation of the gods: the direction of it, both general 
and particular, is to be confided to them. All good 
that is to be found in political life is their gift: the 
highest end of all endeavour is to become like them, 
the best means of happiness is to honour them. Every 
part of the country is to be consecrated to some god, 
hero, or demon: tutelary deities are to preside over 
the different classes of the citizens. Sacrifices, feasts 
and sacred choruses are to be the most important. 
business of the citizens all their life long. The trans- 
gressor of the laws, whether of petty laws or great, sins. 
directly against the gods. The settlement of religious 
institutions is a weighty and difficult matter: the viola- 
tion of these institutions the most dreadful of all. 


Baoirebowow ... kal rodTo eis rav- ready quoted, xii. 965 A sqq., 
Tov Euumeon, Sdvauis re moAırıch we can only get, with the help. 
kal dıAooodla, ... obk ort kakav of the Republic, a very indefinite: 
mabAa rais méAeow, K.T.A.; cf. p. conclusion. 
467. 24 Cf, Plat. Stud, 71 sqq. 

*8 Even from the passage al- 
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crimes.” Considerable importance is ascribed to the 
dsemons and heroes; the former especially are reverenced 
nextto the gods, as the lords and masters of men and their 
helpers amidst the ills of life.” In the Laws as in the 
Republic there is a demand for a purification, if a less 
thorough one,?’ of the popular faith from all that is 
unworthy in it and dangerous to morals;?® and while 
religious belief is grounded on law and tradition,” 
and blasphemous doctrines are threatened with heavy 
penaities,®® there is yet to be added to this belief a 
conviction based upon intelligence. To this end, the 
existence of the gods, their care for men, and their 
incorruptible justice, are demonstrated in detail.?! 
Mathematics are then brought into connection with 
theology, in a way very characteristic of the Laws, 
and of its intermediate position between the ordinary 
and the philosophic stand-point. In the scientific 


2 Cf. Plat. Stud. p. 46; Laws, sq. The words kadanep of kata 


yw, (41s Iv. 712. OB: xi. 954 °C; 
ii. 653 C; 665 A; i. 691 D sqq.; 
iv. 715 E sqq.; xii. 941 A sq.; vil. 
799 A sqq.; vill. 835 E; 848 D; 
7.929:8 sqi5 738 -D; xi. 946. B 
sqq.; 953 E; vill. 842 E sq.; xi. 
977 D 33920 D sqq.; x. '909-E; ix. 
854 A; x. 884 A. Further refer- 
ences, p. 473. 

26 See iv. 717 B; v. 788 D; 747 
Fr mal Div. 801 EK; 818 C. 
Vin, of6 D 13.8550; 877 A; x. 
906 A; xi. 914 B. 

27 See p. 463. sq. I cannot 
attribute any weight to the dis- 
tinction between the visible gods 
(the stars) and those who are 
worshipped in images, xi. 930 E 


vöuov üvres Geol, x. 904 A, in the 
connection in which they stand, 
give no suitable meaning, and 
appear to be a gloss. We cannot 
appeal to this passage to prove 
that Plato in the Laws treats the 
popular gods merely as symbols of 
the real gods. 

°8 Susemihl, 11. 588, with refer- 
ence to vil. 804 A sq.; xi. 930 E 
sg.;.3%..870.D sq.5, 87250) aus 
and elsewhere, 

79 As ix. 927 A with regard to 
the belief in immortality. 

30 x. 907 D sqq.; see p. 473. 

31 x, 885 B-907 D; see =. 463 
sqq. 
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exposition of his metaphysies, Plato had approxi- 
mated considerably to the Pythagoreans; but in the 
Laws, Mathematics altogether take the place of Philo- 
sophy. He is not satisfied, even now, with the ordinary 
education by means of music and gymnastic ; the higher 
dialeetical education he purposely sets aside; nothing, 
therefore, remains but to close with that which ought 
properly to be a preparatory stage of Philosophy,— 
a mediatising between Opinion and dialectical Thought, 
—viz. mathematical science. In this we must now 
seek for that perfecting of ordinary morality which 
in the original Platonic State had been effected by 
Philosophy. 

There are two things, according to the Laws,?? 
which afford a firm foundation for the fear of God, and 
alone make a man capable of filling a public office, 
and of entering into the guild of the more highly 
‘cultivated. The one is that he should be convinced of 
the superiority of the soul over the body. The other, 
that he should recognise the reason that directs the 
heavenly bodies, should acquire the necessary musical 
and mathematical knowledge, and should apply it to 
the harmonious formation of his character. Instead 
of pure Philosophy, we have here the mathema- 
tics which, in their combination with religion, 
music, and ethics, are peculiar to the Pythagcreans. 
Mathematics, we are assured, are not only of the 
greatest use in life and in all the arts, but they 
also arouse the understanding, make the unteachable 


32 xji. 967 D sq. 
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docile, and the dull inventive. They are especially 
valuable to religion, for they teach us to recognise 
the Divine wisdom in the ordering of the stars, 
and prevent our blaspheming the heavenly gods by 
false assertions concerning their courses.” Hence 
arises the principle® that the whole economy of 
our lives, even to the smallest particulars, must be 
precisely and symmetrically determined by number and 
measure. Hence the emphasis with which citizens of 
the State are enjoined to honour similarity and equality, 
and sameness and agreement, in number and in all 
that is fair and good.*®° Hence the value that is set on 
a classification of the citizens as perfect and accurate 
as it can be made.*” Hence, too, the preference for 
arithmetical enumerations, by which this work 1s dis- 
tinguished above all Plato’s other works.’ There can 
be no doubt that we are now on a different level. 
from that of the Republic;** the only question is 


= v. 741 Ag. 

vit, 921 A saq.$ xu, 067 D 
sq. It is a mistake to suppose 
that an enquiry into the Being 
of God is forbidden in the first 
of these passages (Cic. N. D. i. 
12,.30; Clemens, Strom. v. 585 
B, &e.; cf. Ast ad loc.). Plato 
is finding fault with the prevalent 
prejudice against Meteorosophy ; 
cf. Krische, Forschungen, 1. 187 sq. 

3 v, 746 D sq. 

aay 41 A 

ow 727 a sam et, 746 B; vi. 
756 B; 771 A sqq. 

38 Tor proofs, ef. Plat. Stud. 48. 

39 Susemihl, ii. 591 sqq., is 
quite right in referring to kindred 
expressions in other writings; but 


the quantitative relation in which 
the mathematical element stands 
to the other elements is diffe- 
rent in this place. Philosophy 
proper, Dialectics (to which Ma- 
thematics is elsewhere subordi- 
nated), receives a not very defi- 
nite consideration at the end of 
the whole treatise: v. p. 811, 1. 
In the rest of the exposition it 
withdraws, and mathematies takes. 
its place. If, on the other hand, 
the accurate classification of the 
citizen society, the pedantry (om- 
kpoAoyla, v. 746 E) noticed by 
Plato himself, of determining every- 
thing according to number and 
proportion, be intended to serve 
practical ends, it cannot be mis- 
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whether Plato had himself abandoned his earlier point 
of view, or had merely exchanged it, in regard to his 
readers, for another that was more generally compre- 
hensible. 

As the ethics of the Laws are no longer, like those 
of the Republic, founded on Philosophy, they must 
necessarily assume an altered form. The Laws, indeed, 
still recognise four chief virtues,*° but the concept and 
mutual relation of these virtues is by no means the 
same. The requirement of a strictly philosophic educa- 
tion being now abandoned, there appears in the place 
of scientific cognition, practical good sense or under- 
standing, which, in itself, presupposes no higher know- 
ledge. Instead of intellectual wisdom, the Laws speak 
more vaguely, and rather with reference to action, of 
prudential wisdom, or sagacity (dpovnos); and in 
this we can only recognise ordinary virtue. Prudence 
or sagacity consists in harmonising all inclinations 
and aversions with reason.*! This, according to Plato, 
is also the essence of temperance or self-control 
(ow&bpocüvn); which here so entirely coincides with 
wisdom, that it is even said to include it in itself, — 


taken that, as opposed to the quan- 
titative equality to be obtained 
in this way, the qualitative differ- 
ences of men and their relations 
are inadequate. 

49 ji. 631 C: of divine Goods, 
the first is @pdévnois, the second 
the cdppwv Wuyijs Eıs, ex de TobTwY 
bet’ avdpelas .npadevrwv tpitoy by 
ef) Sikaocbyn, Teraprov de aydpeta. 
+ 632 E; xii. 963 C; cf. x. 906 


M 


41 311. 689 A sqq. The greatest 
ignorance is the diadwvia AdTys re 
kal nMdovns mpbs Thy Kara Adyov 
ödfay; the main point in Ppdvyots 
is the ovudbwvia in this respect. 
The man in whom this is found, 
is to be called wise (co®ös, 
copia), however wanting he may 
be in other knowledge. Cf. 688 
A: the highest virtue is ppdyvnois 
Kal vous Kal ddfa er’ Epwrds TE Kat 
emivulas TovTos Emouevns. 


M 
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to be that which makes us like God, and from 
which all other excellences derive their value.” Cou- 
rage, on the contrary, is decidedly depreciated in 
the Laws. It is represented as the least and worst 
part of virtue, a merely natural quality which is 
not necessarily combined with wisdom, and is shared 
with children and with animals:* legislation must, 
therefore, be directed to the education of the citizens 
in temperance rather than courage.“* In all these 
details it is clear that the ordinary notion of vir- 
tue is alone presupposed.* That deeper conception 
which makes virtue to consist in an internal rela- 
tion between the parts of the soul is wanting, and 
must be wanting, because the tripartite division of the 
soul is itself passed over in silence.*® Justice, the 
essence of which the Republic had sought in the 
harmony of the parts of the soul, is here more popularly 
designated as a mixture of the other virtues; *’ this 


42 iv. 710 A; 716 C; iii. 696 B 


sqq. 

43 71,630 E sq.; xii. 963 E; cf. 
i, 630 C, D; 631 C; 667 A and 
supra, p. 451,46. We find a si- 
milar statement (iv.710 A) as to 
owppocvvn, but only in so far as it 
is treated as a mere natural dispo- 
sition; from this dyuédns cwohpo- 
ovvn, the inclination to temperance 
innate even in children and ani- 
mals, aw&poouvn in a higher sense, 
including in itself knowledge, is 
distinguished. The expressions as 
to courage are not thus modified: 
they mostly relateto courage as one 
ofthe four cardinal virtues, which 
it is not when regarded as a mere 
natural disposition. In spite of 


Susemihl’s opposition (ii. 615 sq.), 
I cannot withdraw the view ex- 
pressed here, however strange it 
may seem to him. 

44 See the first two books, from 
633 C onwards. 

4 Cf. also v. 733 E sq. and 
Plat. Stud. 35. 

46 Even in iii. 689 A; ix. 863 B,E, 
thisis hardly intimated. The dull 
argumentation, i. 626 D sqq., seems 
to be directed not against that 
doctrine itself, but only against 
the conclusion that there must be 
an internal strife in the soul if a 
man is to speak of a victory over 
himself. 

47 See note 40, and p. 476 sq. 
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only conveys an uncertain hint that it is the virtue 
which comprehends them all. This dialogue treats 
solely of the virtue which is possible without philosophie 
culture, and apprehends that virtue simply as it pre- 
sents itself to common observation. 

The same holds good of the main content of the 
Laws, the outline of the constitution. The philo- 
sophic absolutism of the Republic is in principle given 
up; its very first condition, a special class of philo- 
sophers, trained and perpetuated by regular scientific 
instruction, is absent. Of the three ranks in the 
Republic, the Laws in fact recognise only the second.** 
The first, as before remarked, does not exist; the third 
is excluded from the community of citizens, for trade 
and agriculture are to be carried on by means of 
foreigners and slaves. But, as we shall presently find, 
the citizens are to receive essentially the same educa- 
tion, and are in the same stage of culture, as that 
assigned in the Republic to the warriors. The problem 
of the Laws, therefore, is to make the best of this 
element, to discover what constitution and manner of 
life are most adapted to it. Itis clear that this con- 
stitution must differ considerably from that of the 
Republic, even though the latter may still remain the 
ideal which is constantly to be kept in view, and is to 
be imitated as nearly as possible. 

Among these inevitable alterations we find, in the 
first place, that particular legislation which Plato had 

15 Cf. Hermann De vestigiis in- libros indagandis, Marb 1836, 


stitutorum veterum, imprimis Atti- p. 9. 
corum, per Platonis de Legibus 


MM 2 
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before repudiated*? becomes a necessity in such a state 
as we are now considering. The perfect statesman, 
indeed (this is reiterated in the Laws*), should have 
no law set over him; for knowledge can never be the 
servant of another, but must everywhere take the com- 
mand. This perfect statesman, however, is nowhere to 
be found; hence the attempt of the Laws to seek out 
the best possible substitute in the State which is without 
him. Here, then, we have the very contingency which 
Plato had foreseen in the Politicus: we must choose 
the second best alternative, law and order, which 
cannot, indeed, provide for all cases, though they can 
for the greater number.*! The law must fill the place 
of the true ruler. While, therefore, in the Republic, 
Plato had entered very slightly into the details of 
legislation, he now enlarges greatly upon them. All 
the circumstances of life, down to the most trivial, are 
regulated by definite enactments.” Nothing is more 
urgently insisted on than obedience to the laws, of 
which the magistrates are merely the ministers or 
servants ;*8 against nothing are we more earnestly 
warned than innovations in the existing institutions.™ 
Where true knowledge exists, laws are troublesome 
and superfluous; where true knowledge is wanting, 
it becomes necessary that the legislation should be as 
precise and rigid as possible. Yet, even upon this sup- 


43 See p. 468, 25 and p. 472, 40. necessarily passed over even by the 
879 Chea. Laws, viii. 843 E; 846 B. 
51 Laws, loe. cit.; ef. Polit. 297 53 Eg. iv. 715 B sqq.; v. 729 
D; 300 A sqq.; supra, p. 468, 25, D; vi. 762 E. 
26. 54 Of. vii. 797 A sqq.; ii. 656 C 
52 Some particular points are sqq.; xü. 949 E; vi. 772 C. 
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position, the principle of knowledge is to be so far 
recognised that the citizens are not to obey the 
laws mechanically, but from a consciousness of their 
necessity.» If men are destitute of philosophic 
knowledge, they can at least act from right opi- 
nion. Hence those special preambles to the laws, 
which would be unsuitable for actual legislation,?” 
but may easily be accounted for in this work, 
from its intermediate position between the ordinary 
and the ideal State, the problem it sets itself, 
and the stage of culture it presupposes in its ci-. 
tizens. 

If we enquire further into the constitution of the 
State, we shall see that an aristocracy of the wise, such 
as Plato at first demanded, is here impossible, for the 
reason already given. A class of philosophers, able, 
by their superior knowledge, to direct the com- 
monwealth from a higher point of view, does not 
exist in the State of the Laws. This State is restricted 
to ordinary virtue, and right opinion the basis of 
that virtue. Ordinary virtue consists in a plurality 
of particular activities, and has no clear conscious- 


55 Cf. also xii. 951 B. tion being only valuable when it 


56 See iv. 719 A-723 D, where 
they are defended as the only 
suitable way of introducing laws 
to free men. Plato expressly 
remarks (722 B, E) that no law- 
giver has published such introduc- 
tions to his laws; and, indeed, to 
do so would not be at all in the 
spirit of ancient legislation. That 
spirit is quite foreign to the So- 
cratico-Platonie principle, of ac- 


proceeds from free personal con- 
viction. Hence, Hermann (loc. 
cit. p. 21; Plat. 706, following 
Bentley and Heyne) rightly rejects 
later proemia to the Laws of 
Zaleukus and Charondas (Cie. 
Legg. ii. 6, 14 sq.; Stob. Floril. 
44, 20, 40), however genuine in 
appearance. 

57 Posidonius, ap. Seneca ep. 94, 
38, censures them. 
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ness of the internal unity and interdependence of 
these.® The highest that it can attain is a just mean, 
which results from the harmonious combination of all 
the moral qualities.” The state which is limited to 
this kind of virtue, instead of the uniform guidance 
of all its elements by sovereign knowledge, must be 
content with such a mingling and blending of those 
elements as will guard against transgression on the 
right hand or on the left. In the Laws the ultimate 
goal of ethics is the union of courage and temperance; 
and the highest problem of politics is the union of 
order and freedom. In both cases, however, the end is 
attained, not by conceptual knowledge, but by the prac- 
tical skill or tact which supplements and controls ten- 
dencies that are opposite, and in themselves one-sided, 
by means ofeach other. The main point of view in the 
constitution of the Laws is the right apportionment of 
political power, the limitation of the different authorities 
each by each. It is, in fact, a mixed constitution, 
and may be set out in detail as follows.°' The essen- 
tial conditions of all sound political life are Unity and 
Freedom. Unity is brought about by monarchical, 
Freedom by democratic, institutions. Monarchy and 
democracy are therefore the fundamental political 
forms: the perfection of a commonwealth ® consists 


“ See p. 180. virtue and knowledge (see p. 

59 See p. 214. 465 sq.). 

60 Cf. iii. 691 C sqq., where 6" 311. 693 D sqq.; 701 D sq. 
(693 B) it is expressly observed 62 érevfepia te Kal iAla merk 
that this demand coincides with ¢povjcews. 
the one elsewhere mentioned, viz. 6® As in Sparta, where they suc- 
that legislation should aspire to ceed best, but still not sufficiently. 
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in their being properly blended.“ If either of these 
elements gains absolute ascendancy (as monarchy 
among the Persians, or democracy among the Athe- 
nians), if one part of the nation has unlimited 
power, then, instead of the common weal, the advan- 
tage of the rulers will be sought as the highest end, 
freedom and unity will perish; the state will be un- 
worthy of its name.® In reality, however, as Aristotle 
observes,® the institutions which the Laws combine 
with democracy are not so much monarchical as 
oligarchical. For example, the character of a govern- 
ment is made to depend principally on its laws con- 
cerning the education and appointment of magistrates. 
We are told that in such appointments the aristocratic 
form of election must be combined with the democratic 
form of the lot. This, however, is avowedly only a 
concession required by the obvious necessities of the 
case. The higher equality, political justice proper, 
consists in assigning the greatest share of honour and 
power to the wisest and best. But as to carry out this 
principle uncompromisingly would be very irritating 
to the mass of the people, the legislators are compelled 
to unite with the higher equality, common equality, by 
which all share alike. The lot must therefore be 
superadded to election; for here everyone is on a par, 
and the result is left to chance; yet for this very 
reason, the use of the lot is to be limited as much as 


64 Cf. vi. 756 E: povapxinyjs kad 701 E; 697 D; 693 A sq.; Vii. 
Önuorparırns moAırelas, Hs del Set 832 B sa. 
pecevety Thy moALTelay. 66 Polit. ii. 6, 1266 a. 1 sqq. 
m. dia m; 734 Bs Gib B; 
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possible.” The criterion of wealth ® too is brought 
to bear upon the matter; class elections ® are to 
be combined with the general election, and in these 
the higher and richer ranks are allowed several 
unmistakeable advantages.”? Thus there are three 
essentially different political prineiples which this 
work attempts to reconcile: the preference of merit, 
the privilege of property, the equal rights of all. 
Aristocracy, oligarchy, and democracy are to be united 
to form a mixed government.” 

With regard to the exercise and distribution of 
public authority, all legislation, except that which 
concerns the alteration of existing laws, is placed in 
the hands of thirty-seven guardians of the law, whose 


67 vi. 756 E-758 A; 759 B; 768 
B; cf. iii. 690 B sq. 

68 v. 744 B. 

6° According to four property- 
classes; see v. 744 C sq.; vi. 754 
D sq., and Hermann, loc. cit. 
36. 

70 Equally many are to be chosen 
out of all the property-classes, 
while the higher classes will, as 
a rule, be smaller; again, the 
higher classes are to be obliged 
to participate in the whole elec- 
tion, whereas among the lower 
classes this is only the case with 
apart. See next note and Aristotle 
loe. cit. 

71 Cf, the directions as to the 
election of the different magis- 
trates, vi. 758 A-768 E. We 
may take as example the rules 
about the Bovay, 756 B sag. 
This magistracy is to consist of 360 
members, a fourth part of whom be- 
longs to each of the four property 
classes. In order to determine 


these, a list of candidates out of 
each of the four classes is ob- 
tained by a general election of the 
people. In this election, however, 
only the members of the first two 
classes are absolutely bound to 
partieipate, while the members of 
the third class are obliged to 
choose only the candidates out of 
the three first, and those of the 
fourth only out of the two first. 
From each list of candidates thus 
180 men for each class are 
marked out by a general election, 
in which every one is obliged to 
take part under penalty. Half 
of these are chosen by lot for 
actual entrance into the BovAn, 
after a preliminary examination 
in the legal qualifications. These 
are then divided into twelve sec- 
tions (called Prytanies, vi. 755 E; 
760 A; 766 B; xii. 953 C), each 
of which has to attend to the 
business of government for one 
month, 
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further duty it is to classify the citizens according 
to their amount of property.” When the laws require 
to be changed, there must be a unanimous agreement 
of the magistrates, the people, and the oracle.” Civil 
causes that cannot be settled by arbitration are to 
be decided in the lower courts by tribunals formed 
of neighbours, and popular tribunals elected by lot; 
and in the higher courts, by a supreme tribunal 
chosen with public observances by a collective body of 
official persons. All graver offences are to be referred 
to this tribunal; but crimes against the State are to 
be brought before the whole people.“ The supreme 
authority in the government is the council,” which 


has a number of civil functionaries ”® under 


7 vi. 770 A sqq.; 754 D. These 
guardians are chosen by 100 elec- 
tors being appointed by a double 
general voting, and these latter 
choosing the 37 out of themseives. 
The guardians may not be less 
than 50 nor more than 70 years 
old; vi. 753 B; 755 A. 

= vi.772C. 

74 vi. 766 D sqq.; ix. 855 C; 
856 E; 871 D; 877 B. Of the 
further determinations concerning 
administrative and penal justice, 
three are especially to be noticed : 
the abolition of the aurwuocia (i.e. 
the affidavits of the two parties as 
to their evidence), because it ne- 
cessarily leads to false oaths and 
to the depreciation of the oath 
(xii. 948 B sqq.); the division of 
wrongs into such as are done de- 
signedly, such as are done unde- 
signedly, and such as are done 
‘under the influence of passion (ix. 
860 C-862 C; 866 D sqq.); the 
abolition of the confiscation of 


and 


property, of complete arimia and 
of all other penalties which extend 
to posterity (ix. 855 A, C; 856 
C). 


75 See note 71. 

7% Priests, temple-keepers, and 
interpreters, the first chosen from 
the elder citizens by lot, but only 
for a period of one year, vi. 759 A 
sqq.; Agronomi, 60 in number, 
who form the country police, and 
employ a part of the young men in 
maintaining order, fortification, 
road-making, and other generally 
useful works, and at the same time 
exercise them for the defence ot 
the country (760 A sqq.); Asty- 
nomi aml Agoranomi, who are 
occupied with the city police, pub- 
lie works, ete., 763 C sqq.; Stra- 
tegi, Hipparchs, Taxiarchs, Py- 
larchs, chosen out of those who are 
capable of bearing arms; the 
lower places are occupied by the 
Strategi, 755 B sqq. 
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beside it. The popular assembly, which in Athens 
finally appropriated all the power to itself, is scarcely 
mentioned; its whole activity is confined to elec- 
tions, and judgments on state-crimes. This is an 
important limitation of the democratic element; but, 
on the other hand, this element reappears strongly in 
the principle that all civil officers, before entering on 
their duties, are to have their legal qualifications 
tested,’7 and on leaving office are to give an account of 
their administration; a special court is appointed to 
-receive these statements, the members being chosen 
by the people in repeated general elections.’ Plato in 
this follows the customs of his country: indeed, the 
pattern of the existing states of Greece throughout 
underlies the whole political organism of his con- 
stitution. There is, however, as close an approach to 
the type of the Republic as the difference of pre- 
suppositions allows, in two other ordinances of a more 
specific kind. A functionary, declared to be the 
highest officer in the State, and therefore selected with 
the greatest care,’? is appointed to preside over instruc- 
tion and education, and to supervise all music and 
poetry, in which duties he is to be allowed the 
assistance of subordinates.°° And while education is 
thus provided for, express means are devised for the 
maintenance of a high standard of public opinion, first 
among the rulers, and through them among the 
77 See on this dSoxmacia, vi. 753 © vi. 765 D sqq.; cf. vii. 801 B; 
E; 754 D; 755 D; 756 E; 759 D; 808 E; 813 B; xi. 986A. 
760 A; 767 D, &e. 80 vi, 764 OÖ sqq.; vii. 813 © 


78 x11. 945 Bsqq.; ef. vi. 761 E; qq. 
774 B; xi. 881 E. 
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community at large. A council ®' is to be formed, 
consisting of the most tried and proved guardians, to 
be the anchor of the State,®? and, like the Synhedria. 
among the Pythagoreans,* to be the supreme authority 
in the ordering of the commonwealth. The members 
of this council must be distinguished above all the 
other citizens for that higher culture which has 
already been mentioned;** they are to possess not 
merely true opinions, but real intelligence. 5 Here 
we see plainly a substitute for the philosophic rulers 
of the Republic. We are also told ® that it can 
only be determined in the course of their educa- 
tion what these elected ones are to learn, and how 
much time they are to devote to each subject. This. 
would seem to imply that after all they cannot 
attain to ethical and political wisdom without a more 
comprehensive scientific training, and consequently 
that the State of the Laws, should its actualization 
be attempted, must again tend towards the philosophic 
State of the Republic. There are other indications 
of a similar nature.** But as the rest of the govern- 


$1 xii. 960 B-968 E; 951 C sqq. D and supra, p. 480, 69), be- 

92 Aykupa ndons THs wéAEws, 961 sides the name @vAaxes, and the 
C. remark that they correspond to the 

83 See vol. i. 275. element of reason in man, Xii. 

84 See note 21; and pp. 526, 527. 962 C; 964Bsqq.; cf. supra, 474, 

= 1. 632 C. 44, 

86 Cf. too the ordinance requir- 87 968 C sq. 


ing that a man shall be 50 
years old to participate in the 
council, and that, together with 
the members proper, younger men 
are to be chosen as their assis- 
tants (xii. 951 C; 961 A; 964 D 
8q.; 946 A; vi. 755 A; cf. 765 


88 Especially xii. 951 B sq.: all 
laws are incomplete and of uncer- 
tain stability so long as they ap- 
peal only to custom and not to 
judgment (yvéun). They, there- 
fore, who are led to this judgment. 
by a nobler nature ought to be 
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ment is in no way based upon this council of the wise, 
and.as the council itself is not incorporated into the 
organism of the State by any definite official sphere of 
action, there is a certain ambiguity and uncertainty 
about the whole scheme. 

As in the constitution, so in social regulations, the 
Laws seek to mediate between the theories of the Repu- 
blic and ordinary conditions. Community of goods is 
abandoned asimpracticable ; °° but in order to approach 
it as nearly as possible, and to guard on the one hand 
against poverty, and on the other against inordinate 
wealth, both being generally incompatible with virtue,*° 
complete equality of landed property on the Spartan 
model is introduced. The number of citizens is fixed 
at 5,040: should there be any danger of exceeding this 
number, the increase of children is to be restricted ; 
otherwise it is to be encouraged. The emigration of 
colonists and the admission of foreigners are to serve 
the same end.”! Among these 5,040 citizens, the land 
is to be divided into equal parts, which are to 
descend inalienably from father to sons; in case of 
a man having no sons, he must adopt some. A 
fixed proportion, never to be exceeded, is established 
in the case of moveable property. According to the 
amount which they possess of such property, the 
citizens are divided into four classes.”® Lastly, with a 
sought out everywhere, even from C. In 745 C sq., we find scrupu- 


without; for such contemplative lous care for the equal value of the 
study (@ewpia)is quiteindispensable. portions of land ; hence the division 


6 7, 709 Dsq,; see note 16. of each estate into a nearer and a 
90 v. 742 D sqq. more remote half. 
1 v.737 C sqq.; 740 C sq. 93 744 B sqq.; cf. supra, note 


92 Ibid. 739 E-741 D; xi. 923 69. 
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view to nullifying some of the chief inducements to 
the amassing of riches and to covetousness, the law 
of Lyeurgus prohibiting marriage dowries is resorted 
to;% all lending money upon usury is forbidden; as 
in Sparta, the citizens are to possess neither gold nor 
silver, but money peculiar to the country, which will 
not pass current elsewhere. Trade and commerce are 
to be exclusively carried on by metics or freedmen, 
who are allowed only a temporary settlement in the 
State.’ Marriage is not abolished by the Laws, any 
more than private property; but its strict supervision 
by the State is represented as altogether indispensable. 
The age during which marriages may take place is 
accurately fixed; celibacy is threatened with fines and 
disgrace ; in marriage compacts, care is to be taken 
that the two characters supplement each other. With 
regard to the conduct of married people, especially in 
the matter of children, there are not only detailed 
prescripts, but a special magistrate to see that they are 
obeyed. Divorce is to be reserved by the authorities 
for cases of childlessness, incurable discord, or grave 
offences against children. Second marriage is dis- 
couraged, if there are children by the first; otherwise 
it is enjoined : % unchastity is strictly prohibited.”” As 
in the Republic, the greatest attention is bestowed 
upon education. The care of the State for the training 


% vy. 742 C; vi. 774 Csq.(where B; 919 D sqq.; 921 C. 
there is only a slight modifica- ° vi. 771 E; 772 D-776 B; 
tion). Somewhat similar is xi. 779 D; 783 D-785 B; iv. 721 A 
944 D. au 781.930 B; ix. 8886. 

ss v. 741 E sqq.; vii. 806 D; 97 See p. 456, 62 and xi, 930 D. 
viii. 846 D-850 D; 842 D; xi. 915 
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of its citizens begins at their entrance into life, or. 
even before. As soon as the age of the children will 


permit, they are to be received, as in Sparta, into 
educational establishments.°* The principle of public 
education is to be so rigidly carried out, that parents 
are-not even to be allowed to devote their child to a 
particular branch of study for a longer or shorter time 
than the school arrangements prescribe. The sub- 
jects for instruction are the usual music and gym- 
nastic, to which, however, a certain amount of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy is superadded. The 
main principles of education are essentially the same as 
in the Republic. There is the same demand that 
women shall receive an education identical with that of 
men, even in warlike exercises.!"! The regulations as 
to the ordinary life of the citizens are as nearly as 
possible alike. Though the family and private property 
are maintained, domestic life is in great part done 
away with by the publicity of education, and by the 
common meals, which are a universal institution for 
both sexes.!% The women are still to take part in 
public employments and in war.!® Excluded from all 
commercial activity, and leaving even agriculture to 
their slaves, the citizens are to devote themselves 
88 From the age of four onwards pendix, 822 D sqq.; cf. p. 479, 
the children are to be kept under 497 sq., 511 sq. 
inspection in infant schools, vii. 793 101 vil. 793 D sqq.; 804 D-806 
en A: cf. 804 D. a 780 D sqq.; vii. 806 E; 
100 The whole seventh book cf. vill. 842 B; 847 E sq.; Her- 
comes under this head. The mann, loc. cit. 28 sq. 
mathematical sciences are treated, 108 vi. 785 B; 784 A Ba. un 


809 C sq. 817 E sqq. Hunt- 805 C sqq.; 806 E; 794 A sq., 
ing is discussed by way of ap- &e. 
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entirely to the State and to their own improvement.!% 
Simplicity, temperance, and hardiness are to be insured 
not only by education, but by strict rules of life,!® 
and laws against luxury.’ Trade and commerce are 
carefully supervised : precautions are taken by means 
of heavy penalties and thorough public surveillance! 
against fraud and overreaching. Beggars are not 
tolerated.!® That no disturbing elements may intrude 
into the State, from its very foundation, its purity is 
jealously to be guarded.’ That no foreign admixture 
may afterwards alter its peculiar character, all kinds 
of restrictions are imposed upon the intercourse of 
strangers with the inhabitants; travels into other 
countries are only permitted to men of mature age 
for public or educational purposes, and returned 
travellers are to be prevented from introducing inju- 
rious customs and principles.!!° Similarly the citizens 
are to be preserved from moral infection by supervision 
of the arts, as has already been shown.!!! 

If, then, we take into account all the features that 
distinguish the State of the Republic from that of the 
Laws, we cannot help seeing that there is not merely 
here and there a difference, but that the two States are 
drawn from wholly distinct points of view. The dif- 
ference is not, indeed, of a kind to imply any radical 
alteration in philosophic principles. It is avowed in 


104 vil. 806 D-807 D; viii. 842 921 A-D. 
D; 846 D; 847 A; xi. 919 D sq. 108 xi, 936 B sq. 

105 Eg. vil. 806 D; 807 D sqq.; 109 vy. 735 C sqq.; cf. supra, p. 
ii. 666 A sq.; 674 A sq. 468, 23. 

106 Cf. vill. 847 B; vi. 775 A sq.; 110 xi. 949 A-953 E. 
xii. 955 E sq.; 958 D sqq. 2 571;8qq. 

107 xi. 915 D-918 A; 920 Bsq.; 
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the Laws, sometimes by slight indications, sometimes 
more directly, that the institutions of the Republic 
are the best; that the perfect polity must be founded 
on Philosophy, and that even the State of the Laws 
can only exist by virtue of scientific intelligence in 
the ruling authorities. But the authors faith in 
the practical realization of his ideal, or, rather, his 
faith in mankind, on whose virtue and wisdom this 
realization depends, is deeply shaken. Not men, he 
says, but only gods and sons of gods, would conform 
themselves to such institutions." Only they would be 
able to endure the unlimited power which the Re- 
public and the Politicus place in the rulers. Human 
nature is much too weak to recognise what is best 
and remain true in practice to this recognition.’ 
Wherever Plato turns his gaze, he finds so much wrong 
and perversity that he is inclined to pass the bitterest 
judgments on mankind.'* Human things appear '” 
to him poor and worthless, and man himself scarcely 
more than a plaything of the gods.!!° He sees, indeed, 
so great an amount of imperfection and evil in the 
world, that (unless there is some error in the original 
text of this passage of the Laws), departing from his 
earlier expositions and contradicting the spirit of his 


12 y, 739 D sq.; see p. 522. 

113 jx, 874 E sqq.; see p. ddl. 

14 Eig. v. 727 A; 728 B; 731 
D sag. ; 1.277889: vir 797 A; 
cf. Plat. Stud. p. 75. 

115 yjj. 803 B: gore 8) Tolvuv Ta 
Trav GvOpimwv mpdymara weyadns 
uev omovöns ovk Afıa, K.T.A. ; cf, also 
v. 728 D sq. 


116° 1,644 D; vii. 803 C; 804 B; 
x. 903 D, with which compare the 
quotation from Heraclitus, vol. i. 
536; i. 587, 6, 3rd edit. In the 
Laws he even does not hesitate 
to call his own inquiries mere 
play: i. 636 C; ii. 685 A; 688 
B; 690 D; x. 885 C; Plat. Stud. 
73. 
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whole theory,!!” he can only explain it on the assump- 
tion that there is at work, beside the good and the 
divine soul, a soul that is evil and opposed to the 


divine. 


As all activity results from the soul, wrong 


and perverted activities must be traced to an evil and 
perverse soul;!!® and, because evil is so much more 


17 The earlier writings and the 
Timeus know nothing of an evil 
World-soul, but derive everything 
bad and incomplete exclusively 
from the nature of the corporeal 
element (see 338, 115). In Polit. 
269 E the opinion, which does 
not differ from the supposition 
of the Laws, viz. that there are 
two antagonistic divinities which 
move the world, is expressly con- 
tradicted. It is hard to see how 
an evil World-soul could be 
brought into harmony with such 
a system as Plato’s. Is it to 
spring from the Idea, from the 
combination of which with space 
the Timzus derives its World- 
soul? But in that case it could 
not possibly be evil, nor at strife 
with the divine soul of the uni- 
verse. Or again, is it meant to 
be originally innate in matter (as 
Martin and Ueberweg maintain, 
following Tennemann, Plato, iii. 
175 sqq.)? But matter as such 
is without motive power (see 
p- 345), or rather it zs not at 
all. Only the Idea is real. Or 
finally, is it meant that the World- 
soul, good in itself, afterwards 
becomes evil (Stallbaum, see p. 
338 sq.)? Plato’s conception is 
clearly not this, for in the Laws 
he speaks of two juxtaposed souls, 
a good and an evil, and not of 
two successive conditions of one 
and the same soul. How could 


the sou! of the universe, the 
most divine of all become things, 
the source of all reason ard order, 
prove untrue to its nature and 
determination ? 

118 x, 896 © sqq.; 898 C; 904 
A sq. As to the attempt to remove 
these theories from the Laws, 
ef. my Plat. Stud. p. 43. These 
attempts may be made in two 
ways: either (1) by admitting 
that the Laws do actually sup- 
pose an evil as well as a good 
soul, but referring this evil soul 
not to the whole world, but merely 
to the evil that is in mankind; 
or (2) by acknowledging that an 
evil World-soul is spoken of here, 
but denying that the author of 
the Laws meant actually to as- 
sert the existence of such a soul. 
His statements are then explained 
as something posited merely pro- 
visionally and by way of hypo- 
thesis, and vanishing in the pro- 
cess of development. Fries, Gesch. 
der Phil. 1. 336, as well as Thiersch 
and Dilthey, adopt the first sup- 
position, and Ritter (Gött. Anz. 
1840, 177), Brandis (Gr.-röm. Phil. 
ii. a. 566), Stallbaum (Plat. Opp. 
x. a. CLVIII. sq.), Suckow (Form 
der Plat. Schr. 139 sq.), and 
(virtually) Steinhart agree with 
the second, which was introduced 
by Böckh (Steinhart, Pl. WW. 
vii. a. 315, where the two souls 
are referred to the double motion 
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common in the world than good, he regards the assist- 


ance of the gods indispensable for conflict with it.'9 


A 


philosopher who held such an opinion of the world and 
of men might well become perplexed as to the prac- 
ticability of his ideal, and even give up the hope that 
a whole people would ever submit to the rule of 
Philosophy: it cannot therefore surprise us that he 
should attempt to save by a compromise, at least 
a portion of the former design, with a view to its 


of the soul, the regulated and 
unregulated, in the life of na- 
ture) ; still I cannot consider either 
of them admissible as long as 
passages such as the following are 
not accounted for—x. 896 D. sq.: 
Wuxhv 5) ÖLoıkovoav Kal évoikovoay 
Ev dmact Tots TAYTN Kivoumevols Pav 
ov Kal Toy cipaydy avayKn Stolkeiy 
gdvac; Ti unv; Miav 7) mAelovs ; 
TlAclous* Eyw ümep op@v Amokpıvov- 
par. Avoty ev Ye mov EAarrov 
undev Tamer, THS TE evepyeridos 
kal THs Tavaytia Övvauevns ekepya- 
(eodar. 898 C: Thy ovpavod mepı- 
popay EE aydyKns mepidyeıv paréoy 
EmiueAovuevnv Kal Koonovoav Fro 
civ aplotny Wuxhy N Thy Evavriav. 
The author himself does, it is 
true, decide for the first horn of 
this dilemma (897 B sq.); but it 
does not follow that he considers 
the evil World-soul as nothing 
actuai. It certainly exists; but 
on account of the superiority of 
the good it cannot rule the uni- 
verse, That this doctrine is ac- 
tually propounded in the Laws 
is acknowledged by Hermann (Plat. 
552), Michelet (Jahrbb. fur Wis- 
sensch. Kritik, 1839, Dzbr. p. 
862), Vögeli (Uebers. der Gess. Zür. 


1842, Pt. ii. p. xili.), Susemihl 
(Genet. Entw. ii. 598 sq.). If 
it once be admitted that evil just 
as much as good must be caused 
by the soul (896 D), that the 
universe (ovpavds) is full of evil 
and perversion (906 A), and (as 
is incontestably Plato’s opinion, 
see p. 308 sq.; 885 sq.; Laws, 
898 C), that reason only and 
divine completeness can be as- 
eribed to the soul, which moves 
the structure of the universe—the 
conclusion at once presents itself, 
that the evil and incomplete must 
spring from another soul, which 
rules in the world together with 
the former. The Laws thus only 
advance a step further than 
Plato’s original doctrine. This 
doctrine derived the bad and evil - 
from matter (see 338 sqq.; 422 
sq.; 440): now it is observed that 
every motion, even faulty mo- 
tion, must be occasioned by the 
soul. We could accept the sup- 
position of an evil World-soul 
as quite consistent, if it did not 
stand in contradiction with other 
determinations of Plato’s system. 
m ix. POC AL 
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realization. Considered in this aspect, the value of 
the Laws is not to be lightly estimated. They not 
only display in their details comprehensive know- 
ledge, thorough acquaintance with political questions, 
reflection, and ripeness of judgment, but in their 
main outlines are carried out with consisteney and 
ability. Their purpose is to mediate between the 
ideal State of the Republie and actual conditions: to 
show what might be attained, even without the rule of 
Philosophy and of philosophers, on the presupposition 
of ordinary morality and education, if only there existed 
practical wisdom and goodwill. For this reason they 
keep as much as possible to given circumstances, 
employing for the constitution and social regulations 
sometimes Athenian, but principally Spartan, models, 
and for jurisprudence chiefly the Attic laws. At the 
same time they seek to maintain the ideal of the State 
of philosophers in such a manner that the merit of the 
new designs shall be measured by its standards. to 
make the actual approximate to the perfect State as 
nearly as men and circumstances will allow, and at 
least to prepare the way for a still closer approxima- 
tion.'?! This design is the key, as we have already 
pointed out, to the most prominent peculiarities of the 

#20 The detailed account of this, so 121 Cf. especially p. 539, and in 
far as is possible at the present day, general Arist. Polit. ii. 6, 1265 a. 
is given by Hermann in the above- 1: trav de vöuwv Td ner mAcioTor 
mentioned dissertation and its con- pépos vöuoı Tuyxavoveıy bytes, OAlya 
‘temporary supplement: ‘Juris do- de wep) rns moAırelas eipnkev. rat 
mestizi etfamiliarisapud Platonem raurnv BovAöuevos Koworepav moLeir 
in Legibus cum veteris Gr&ci® in- Trails méAeot, Kata piKpoy Tmepıidyeı 


que primis Athenarum institutis mddw mpds thy Erepav moAıtelar 
comparatio. (that of the Republic), 
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Laws. Our judgment as to the genuineness of the work !°* 
will, therefore, mainly depend on our being able to 
ascribe to Plato in the last decade of his life '* an over- 
clouding of his original idealism, a doubt of the possi- 
bility of his State of philosophers, a bitterness in his 
view of the world and of human nature,—such as the 


Laws presuppose. 


As to particular defects which are 


to be found in the dialogue,!** some of them are readily 


accounted for,!? others !”° 


122 With reference to the discus- 
sions as to the genuineness of tho 
Laws, occasioned by Ast’s attacks 
and my Platonic Studies, com- 
pare, together with the remarks, 
p. 100 sqq., Steinhart, Plat. WW. 
Vil. a. 90 sqq.; Susemihl, Genet. 
Entw. 562 sq. The believers in 
their spuriousness have been, be- 
sides Suckow (see p. 50, 13; p. 
108, 44), Strümpell, Gesch. der 
Prakt. Phil. d. Gr. i. 457, and 
Ribbing, Plat. Ideenl. ij. 150 sqq. 
Ueberweg (see 109, 45) and 
Schaarschmidt (Samml. d. plat. 
Schr. 94, 148,. 1, ete.) do not 
extend their doubts to this trea- 
tise, and Steinhart and Susemihl 
(who often corrects the former in 
certain points) prove its original 
Platonic source in a detailed dis- 
cussion. I withdrew my earlier 
doubts in the first edition of the 

resent work. 

23 That the Laws cannot be- 
long to any earlier period is 
rendered probable (besides the 
quotations on pp. 141, 142; p. 
32, 68) by the passage, 1. 638 A. 
The subjugation of the Locrians 
by the Syracusans mentioned here 
can scarcely (as Böckh remarks, 
following Bentley, Plat. Min. 73) 
refer to anything but the despo- 


may be explained by the 


tism of Dionysius the younger, 1n 
Loeri, after his first banishment 
from Syracuse, which is recorded 
in Strabo, I. 1. 8, p. 259; Plut. 
prec. ger.-reip. 28, 7, p. 821; 
Athenaus, xii. 541 C. Not much 
is proved against this by ü. 
659 B. 

122 Plat. Stud. 32 sq.5 ee. 205 
sq. 
125 As the dein wmolpa, 1. 642, 
on which cf. p. 176, and the ex- 
pressions as to maWepaoria, ci. 
p. 456. The frequent praise of 
the Spartan constitution, which, 
however, is counterbalanced by 
open censure of its one-sided- 
ness, finds its justification in the 
supposed situation ; the remarkable 
determination, ix. 873 E, corre- 
sponds to an old Attic regulation 
(a similar thing exists at the 
present day in England); the con- 
tradiction between ill. 682 E and 
685 E can be removed by a cor- 
rect explanation of the former 
passage. Ix. 855 C, according to 
the correct reading, and in order 
to avoid a contradiction with 877 
C, 868 A, must be interpreted 
as follows: ‘No one, not even 
the exile, shall be entirely de- 
prived of his rank as a citizen.’ 
This determination has its value, 
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infirmities of age, and by the circumstance that the 
author did not himself put the final touches to his work. 
Editors '?” and even transcribers !® may well be held 


responsible here and there.!”9 


because the Laws are acquainted 
with banishment for a short period 
(ix. 865 E sq.; 867 C sq.; 868 © 
sqq.), and because complete arıuia 
brought its consequences on tlıe 
‚children. Finally, although the 
-ease supposed (iv. 709 E sqq.) and 
expressly desired might strike us 
as strange, viz. that a tyrant en- 
dowed with all possible good 
qualities should undertake the 
realization of the Platonie pro- 
posals, still in its connection this 
is not without congruity. The 
meaning is, not that the tyrant 
as such eould be the true ruler, 
but that a tyranny can be most 
quickly and easily changed into a 
good constitution, if a chief, as 
Plato might have imagined to 
himself the younger Dionysius (cf. 
368, 2), endowed with good natu- 
ral talents, young, and hence an 
uncorrupted heir to such a single 
rulership, submitted himself to the 
guidance of a wise lawgiver. 
Such a case was supposed in 
Rep. vi. 499 B, ef. v. 473 D. 
Even the rupavvovuevn Yuxn (710 
A) can be justified from this point 
-of view: the soul of the tyrant 
is a Tupavvovuevn, in so far as 
it is itself bound: by its position, 
but, just as the möAıs tupavvov- 
evn, it is to be set free through 
the influence of the lawgiver. 

6 To these belongs the much 
boasted invention that drunkenness 
(for it is this that is being dis- 
eussed, and not mere drinking 
banquets, 1. 637 D; 688 C; 640 
D; 645 D; 646 B; ii, 671 D sq.) 


We may, on similar 


is to be applied as a means of 
education and training (i. 635 B- 
650 ; ii. 671 A sqq.). This is sub- 
sequently falsified (11. 666 A sq.), 
when it is said that this means is 
only admissible in the case of 
mature men. There is also a 
contradiction between vi. 772 D, 
where the 25th year is given as 
the earliest period for marriage 
im men, and iv. 721 B, vi. 788 
B, where the 30th year is 
given. On the other hand it is 
not correct that (vii. 818 <A, xii. 
957 A) unfulfilled promises occur, 
which point to an incomplete 
form of the work (Hermann, Plat. 
708); the first passage refers to xii. 
967 Dsqq., the second to 962 D. sq. 

127 See p. 142, 122. Proclus 
(as Suckow, p. 152, points out 
iron the IIpoAeyöueva +. MAdtwvos 
oıAoc. c. 25) believed that the Laws 
were not quite finished by Plato. 

°S The present text of the Laws 
is not good, In many places 
Hermann, Susemihl (Jahrb. f. Phil. 
Ixxxill. 135 sqq., 693 sqq.), and 
Peipers (Quast. crit. de Plat. leg. 
Berl. 1863) have endeavoured to 
improve it, partly by conjecture 
and partly by MSS. 

29 In this way, as I have 
remarked in my treatise on Pla- 
tonic anachronisms (Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad. 1873; Philos.-hist. Kl. p. 
97), the two offending passages 
may be easily got rid of, as also 
the striking and purposeless ane- 
chronism with regard to Epime- 
nides (details about which are 
given, loc. cit. 95 sq.; Plat. Stud. 
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grounds, in some instances excuse, and in others 
explain, the defects of form in the Laws: the awk- 


ward, and occasionally obscure and overcharged expres-- 


sions, the want of dialectical versatility and conver- 


sational movement, the solemnity of the tone, the 
various small exaggerations, the many reminiscences of 


earlier works. If we conceive the Laws as written by 


Plato in his old age, when he could no longer give 


artistic completeness to the work, and suppose that 
one of his disciples in editing it may have passed over 
much crudity, carelessness, and repetition,—may have 
ventured upon certain additions, and unskilfully sup- 
plied certain gaps,—these peculiarities are at once 


accounted for. 


The chief question to determine is: 


whether or not the general standpoint of the Laws is. 


iii.), and the expressions about 
the evil World-soul, mentioned p. 
544 sq. The first would be re- 
moved without changing a single 
word and merely by omissions, 
if we read i. 642 D sq.: rNde yap 
tows axhkoas ws "Ermiuevlöns yeyovev 
avnp Beios, ds Fv juiv oikeros, €AOov 
de map vas kara tiv Tov deov 
navrelav Ovolas Eduard Tıvas, ds 
6 Beds aveiAev* tor’ ody ekevadnrav 
öniv of mpdyovo. juwr, K.t.A. The 
explanation about the evil World- 
soul might by an inconsiderable 
ehange of the words be taken out 
of the paragraph in which it 
stands, and the connection would 
distinctly gain. If, after the words 
Ti phy (896 E), we were to continue 
(898 D): AAıov de Kal cedAnvny, 
x.T.A., no one would notice the 
slightest loss; neither in what 
follows is there any reference to 
the supposition of a double soul, 


nor is there anything pointing to 


it in what precedes. Plato does 
not say one word to signify that 
the xivnoıs Ev mwoAAots, mentioned 
893 C sq., is the irregular motion 
proceeding from the bad soul 
(Steinhart, loc. cit. 315 sq.), nor 
do we need to derive (with Susc- 
mihl, ii. 600) the whole of tle 
corporeal motions besiues the cr- 
cular motion from it. In tie 
Timeus, he is acquainted with 
many other motions as well as tl e 
circular one of reason, without i:- 
suming a double soul (p. 860, 1€6, 
where the passage from the Laws ‘s 
of doubtful cogency by the side cf 
those just quoted). Toreject the sec- 
tion 896 E (kiav-) to 898 D (ovor ;) 
would distinctly strengthen tle 
cogency of the argument for tle 
divinity of the world and stars. 
Possibly the whole discussion is- 
due to an editors’s insertion. 
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consistent with the theory of its Platonic origin? and 
this may well be answered in the affirmative, if we 
take into consideration the influence which years and 
the experiences of a long life usually have, even on the 
most powerful minds ;—and also the extent to which 
Plato’s confidence in the realization of his ideal State 
must have been shaken by the then condition of Greece, 
and especially by the failure of his Sicilian enterprise. 
The Laws are, after all, no farther removed from the 
Republic than the second part of Goethe’s ‘ Faust’ is 
from the first; scarcely farther indeed than the ‘ Wan- 
derjahre’ from the ‘ Lehrjahre’ of the Wilhelm Meister ; 
and if, in the one case, we can follow the transition 
from the earlier to the later period, and the gradual 
advance of the poet’s age, more perfectly than in the 
case of Plato,—for, with the exception of the Laws, 
there is no probability that we possess any work of his 
last twenty years,—in the other we have the statements 
of Aristotle to prove that considerable changes did 
take place during those years in Plato’s manner of 
teaching, and that in his Metaphysics especially he 
made very important concessions to Pythagoreanism, 
to which the Laws approximate much more closely 
than the Republic. Since then the contents of this 
book are too important and betray too much of the 
Platonic spirit to be ascribed to any disciple of Plato 
that we know of; since such matured political wisdom, 
such accurate knowledge of Greek laws and institutions 
as we there find are quite worthy of the philosopher in 
his old age; since, finally, the express testimony of 
Aristotle can hardly be set aside; we have every ground 
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for believing that this treatise was composed by Plato, 
but published by another—Philippus of Opus—after 
Plato’s death; and this origin explains many defects 
which the author would have removed had he him- 
self completed his work. But its contents must 
in all essential points be considered as genuine, and 
it thus forms the only direct source of information 
as to the Platonic Philosophy in its latest period. We 
learn, indeed, nothing from the Laws respecting the 
speculative bases of that philosophy, but the whole 
tenor of the work is in harmony with what Aristotle 
tells us of Plato’s oral discourses, and with all that is 
distinctive in the thought of the Older Academy. 





THE PLATONIC SCHOOL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE OLDER 


_ 


ACADEMY. 


SPEUSIPPTS. 


Praro’s long continued instructions had assembled in 


the Academy a numerous 


circle of hearers, men of 


various ages, who were attracted by his fame, often 
from distant countries; and so far as an individual may 
be said to have contributed to that result, Athens owes 
it to him, more than to any one, that even after the 
loss of her political ascendancy, she still remained the 
centre of all the philosophic aspirations of Greece. 
Among the disciples of Plato that are known to us,! 


1 The wide propagation of the 
Platonic school is attested, amongst 
other evidences, by the large num- 
ber of those who are called perso- 
nal pupils of Plato. I give in what 
follows an alphabetical list of 
them, in which those who have been 
already cited, p. 30, 64, or who are 
to be cited with more detail im- 
mediately, are only named; about 
the rest I add more particulars. 
The register of Academics in Fa- 
bricius, Bibl. Gr. ni. 159 sqq., 
Harl. has many deficiencies, and 
makes the mistake of represent- 
ing as Platonists all who have any 
connection whatever with Plato, 
even to his slaves. (1) Amyntas 
of Heraclea, as he is called in 
the catalogue of Academic philo- 


sophers (‘Ind. Hercul.’), edited by 
Spengel, Philol. Supplement-bl. 
ii. 535 sqq. and Bücheler, in the 
Griefswalder Ind. Schol. for 1869— 
70, from the second collection of 
the Volumina MHerculauensia, 1. 
162 sqq.; Diog. 111. 46, calls him 
Amyclus, 7Slian, V. H. iii. 19 and 
Proel.. in. Buel. 19 (p. 67, Fried.) 
Amyclas. The former reckons him 
among the more eminent Plato- 
nists, the latter among the mathe- 
maticians of merit. (2) The Locrian, 
Aristides, who is called Plato’s 
etaipos by Plut. Timol. 6. (3) Aristo- 
nymus, see above. (4) Aristotle. (5) 
Athenzeus of Cyzicus (apud Proel. 
loe. cit. according to the corrected 
reading). (6) Bryso, if the contem- 
porary comedian, Ephippus, is right 
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we find many more foreigners than Athenians: the 
greater number belong to that Eastern portion of the 


in assigning him to the Academy, 
apud Athen. xi. 509 C; it is not 
clear how this Bryso is related to 
Bryso the Heracleote (see Pt.i. 206, 
4),to Bryso the mathematician (Ep. 
Plat. xiii. 360 C), whose failure 
to square the circle is frequently 
mentioned by Aristotle (Anal. post. 
i. 9, beginn.; Soph. Elench. ii. 171 
b. 16; 172 a. 3; cf. the commenta- 
tors, Schol. in Arist. 211 b. sq.; 
306 b. 24 sqq.; 45 sqq.; Waitz 
Arist. Org. ii. 324), and, finally, to 
the Sophist of the same name 
mentioned by Aristotle, Hist. Anim. 
aps ooo nt. 751k. 11; 615 a. 93 
Rhet. iii. 2; 1405 b. 9. (7) Cheero 
of Pellene; see p. 831 and Ind. Here. 
11. 7, where, as in Athenzeus, pro- 
bably on the authority of Hermip- 
pus, it is stated that he set himself 
up for a tyrant. (8) Chio and (9) 
Leonides (loc. cit. and Ind. Here. 6, 
13). (10) Delius, see above. (11) 
Demetrius of Amphipolis (Diog. 46). 
(12) The mathematician Dinostra- 
tus, brother of Menzechmus (Procl. 
in Euel. loc. cit.). (13) Dion, see 
above. (14) Erastus and (15) Coris- 
cus of Seepsis (Diog. 46 ; Stob. Floril. 
vil..ö8 ; Ep. Plat. vi. ; Strabo, xiii..l, 
54; p. 603). The latter calls them 
both Socraties; but as he at the 
same time adds that Coriscus was 
the father of Neleus, who inherited 
the library of Theophrastus, they 
can only have been so called as hav- 
ing been pupils of some Socratic. 
(Cf. Böckh, Abhandl. d. Berl. Akad. 
1853; Hist.-phil. Kl. p. 139.) 
(16) Eveeon of Lampsacus; v. supra. 
(17) Eudemus of Cyprus, the friend 
of Aristotle ; ef. vol. 11. b.9;1. 45 sq. 
2nd edit. (18) Eudoxus, see infra. 
(19) Euphr&us, see above. (20) 


Helicon, the astronomer, of Cyzicus 
(Plut. Dio, 19, gen.; Socr. 7, p. 8795 
Epist. Plat. xiii. 360 ©; Philostr. 
v. Apoll. i. 35, 1). (21) Heraclides 
Ponticus, see infra. (22) Heraclides 
of ZEnos; see above and Ind. Here. 
6, 15 sq. (23) Hermias, Prince of 
Atarneus; seeabove and Pt. ii. b. 16 
sq. 2nd edit. (24) Hermodorus of 
Syracuse, well known as a mathe- 
matician, a biographer of Plato, and 
a buyer of Platonic writings; Diog. 
Procm. 2, 6; ii. 106; ıu. 6; Ind. 
Here. 6, 6 sq.; Cie. ad Att. xiii: 
21. Suidas, Adyoıcıw, ii. a. 601; 
Bernh. Simpl. Phys. 54 b. 0.; 56 
b. o.; Ps. Plut. De nobil. p. 627 
cf. my treatise De Hermodoro, 17 
sqq. and supra, p. 14, 26; p. 242, 
47; p. 277, 138. (25) Hestizeus, see 
below. (26) Hippothales of Athens: 
(Diog. 46). (27) Leo of Syzantium, 
see supraand Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
er. 11. 328. (28) The mathematician 
Menechmus, the pupil of Eudoxus 
and Plato: Theo. Astron.c. 41. p. 27, 
a (on the authority of Dercyllides): 
Procl. in Euclid. 19 w.; 21, 0. 22 
m.; 31 0.; 68 w. (p. 67, 12 75 
111, Fried].) in Plat. Tim. 149 C; 
Eratosth. ap. Eutoe. in Archimed. de: 
sph. et Cyl. p. 21 sq.; Martin, on 
Theo's Astron. p. 58 sqq., who is. 
quite right in identifying him with 
the Platonist Mdvatyyos of Suidas: 
and Eudocia. (29) Menedemus, the 
Pyrrhean, see supra and Ind. 
Here. 6, 2; 7, 2; according to the 
latter passage Menedemus was 
held in such respect by his fellow- 
scholars, that in the election of a 
successor to Speusippus he, to- 
gether with Heraclides, was only 
a few votes behind Xenocrates. 
(30) The soothsayer Miltas of 
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Greek world which since the Persian War had fallen 


chiefly under the influence of Athens. 


In the Western 


regions, so far as these were at all ripe for philosophy, 
Pythagoreanism, then in its first and most flourish- 


Thessaly (Plut. Dio, 22). (31) Pam- 
philus, perhaps of Samos, where 
he heard Epicurus; Cie. N. D. i. 
26, 72. (32) Philippus of Opus, see 
infra, probably the same person as 
Philippusthe Medmean. (33) Phor- 
mio, see above. (34) Python of 
ZEnos, see above, and Ind. Here. 6, 
15 sq. (35) Speusippus, see below. 
(36) Theztetusthe Athenian: Plato, 
Thezt. Soph. Polit., ef. Pt. i. 198; 
and supra 18, 31; Proel. in Euel. 
19 w.; 20 o. (p. 66 sq. Fr.). 


"Suidas, ©®ealr. distinguishes from 


him a philosopher of the same 
name of Heraclea in Pontus, call- 
ing the former a pupil of Socrates, 
the latter an axpoarns TIAatwvos. 
But at the same time he asserts 
that the Socratic taught in Hera- 
clea; he calls him an astrono- 
mer, and says that he was the 
first to write on the five regu- 
lar solids, whereas, according to 
Proclus, the mathematician (in 
which character Plato depicts his 
Thezetetus) is not distinct from the 
Platonist. The Theztetus of Plato 
becomes acquainted with Socrates 
only a few weeks before his death, 
and so far, even if this trait 
is meant to be historical, could 
searcely have been called a scholar 
of Socrates. Everything, therefore, 
seems to support the supposition 
that Suidas made the one Thee- 
tetus into two, by referring two 
notices, of which the one called 
him a Socratic and the other a 
Platonist, to two distinct persons. 
Still the question might be raised 
whether Thevtetus did actually 


come into connection with Socrates, 
or whether he was only repre-. 
sented in that connection by Plato 
in order that a part might be given 
to him in the dialogues mentioned. 
The same may be the case with 
(37) theyounger Socrates (Pt. i. p. 
198): he seems to have been a 
pupil of Plato’s; whether he was 
known to Socrates must remain 
undecided, (38) Theodectes of Pha- 
selis, the well-known rhetorician 
and tragic poet, who, ace. to Suid. 
©eod., together with Isocrates, 
heard both Plato and Aristotle, 
and was often quoted by the latter- 
(see the index). More particulars 
about him are to be found in the 
passages pointed out by Bern- 
hardy ad Suid. sub voce; cf. also 
Plut. Alex.17, end. (39) The ma-. 
thematician Theudius of Magnesia 
(Procl. 19 u.). (40) Timolaus of 
Cyzicus: see above, p. 366. (41). 
Timonides the Leucadian (Plut. 
Dio, 22, 30, 31, 35; Diog. iv. 5, ef. 
p. 840), thecompanion and historian 
of Dio, seems, like Eudemus, to. 
have belonged to the Platonic 
school. (42) Xenocrates will be 
spoken of later on. Several persons 
whose connection with Plato is. 
uncertain, or who, at any rate, 
could not beconsidered his scholars, 
were mentioned, p. 30: e.g. Calip- 
pus, Clearchus, Chabrias. Timothe- 
us, Phocion, the orators Hyperides, . 
Lyeurgus, ZEschines, Demosthenes. 
Two women, Axiothea of Phlius 
and Lasthenia of Mantinea, are said 
to have frequented Plato’s dis- 
courses. Diog. iii. 46, iv. 2; Athen. 
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ing period, most probably hindered the spread of Plato- 
nism, despite the close relation between the two systems. 
The external gathering point of the Platonists was that 
garden near the Academy ? which descended by inheri- 
tance from Plato to Speusippus,? and afterwards in 


regular order to each successive head of the School: 


the spirit of community was maintained by the social 
meals instituted by Plato.* The direction of the So- 
ciety was, as a general rule, passed on by the dying or 
retiring leader to one of his disciples; but though 
this recommendation was almost always respected, the 
community appears to have reserved to itself the right 


of final election.° 


vii. 279 e. xii. 546d. Clemens Strom. 
iw. 523 A; Themist.-Orat. xxiii. 
295 c. 

2 See above, p. 25, 49, p. 24, 48. 

3 This is clear, not so much from 
express information (for even in 
Plato's will, apud Diog. iii. 42, the 
garden is not disposed of), as from 
the indubitable fact that it was in 
the possession of Xenocrates, Pole- 
mo, and their successors downwards 
up to the sixth century of the 
Christian era; ef. Plut. De Exil. ec. 
10, p. 603, where by the ‘Academy’ 
in which Plato, Nenocrates, and 
Polemo dwelt, we can only under- 
stand Plato’s garden. Diog. iv. 6, 
19, 39; Xenocrates, Polemo, Ar- 
eesilaus lived in the garden. 
Damase. v. Isid. 158 (more at length 
ap. Suid, HAdrwrv, ji. b. 297 B): the 
produce of the garden in his time 
formed only the smallest portion 
of the revenues of Plato’s successors. 
The Museum, also erected by Plato, 
in which Speusippus exhibited pie- 
tures of the Graces (Diog. iv. 1, 


19), perhaps stood in the garden. 
Speusippus himself, however, does 
not seem to have lived there: ef. 
Plut. loc. cit. with Diog. iv. "ae 
Together with the Museum, seats 
for the lectures are mentioned 
(ef€5pa) (Diog. 19), which, however, 
ace. to Cic. Fin. v. 1, 2, Diogo es 
63, were in the Academie Gymna- 
sium. The analogy of the Peripa- 
tetic and Epicurean school, to be 
mentioned later on, confirms the 
above. More details are given apud 
Zumpt ‘On the continuance of the 
philosophical schools in Athens,’ 
Abh.der Berl. Akademie, 1842, phil. 
hist. Kl. p. 32 [8] sqq. 

* See p. 28, 59. Acc. to Athen. i, 
3 sq.v. 186, b. Speusippus and Xeno- 
erates, and then Aristotle, composed. 
special table laws for these meet- 
ings. They had a school discipline 
(Diog. v. 4), to which, among other 
things, belonged the regulation 
that every ten days one of the scho- 
lars should be appointed äpxwr. 

5 The usual course, doubtless, 
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Plato’s immediate successor was his sister’s son, 


Speusippus.® 


was for the scholarch, before his 
death, to appoint his successor ; 
this was done e.g. by Speusippus 
apud Diog. iv. 3, and ibid. 60 we 
read that Lacydes was the first 
who resigned the school to another 
during his lifetime. Arcesilaus 
received it (ibid. 32) after the 
death of Crates éekxwphoayros 
avT@ Sexpatidov rıvds. Still, this 
supposes an election or, at least, 
the consent of the whole body, 
even if this retirement was volun- 
tary. If the outgoing scholarch 
appointed his successor, this ap- 
pointment required the consent of 
those who were to be under him. 
The Herculanean catalogue, at 
least, asserts (cf. note 1, ‘Me- 
nedemus’) that after the death 
of Speusippus Xenocrates was car- 
ried by only a few votes against 
Heraclides and Menedemus. Among 
the Peripatetics we find, as well as 
the ordinary succession by bequest 
(as Theophrastus according to A. 
Gell. xiii. 5, and doubtless also the 
later heads), an election of his suc- 
cessor ordered by Lyco (Diog. v. 
70). Zumpt, loc. cit. 30 sq. 

* Fischer, De Speusippi Vita, 
Rast. 1345. Speusippus, the 
nephew of Plato, son of Eurymedon 
{who is, doubtless, not the same as 
the Eurymedon mentioned in 
Plato’s will, ap. Diog. iii. 48, and 
next after Speusippus amongst the 
executors), and Potone (Diog. iii. 4, 
av. by Giei N. Di.2, 18,32; etc.), 
seems to have been some 20 years 
younger than Plato. We can 
hardly assume less difference in 
their ages, if Plato was the 
eldest child of his parents. Speu- 
sippus’ mother would thus be 


He was followed after eight years by 


younger than Plato, which, how- 
ever, is uncertain (cf. p. 3, 3, end, 

44, 111), Again, the difference 
cannot be much greater, because 
Speusippus (ace. to Diog. iv. 14, 

obs Ind. Hereul! var Sp wa); 

died Ol. 110, 2 (339 ».c. ace. to 
Eus. Chron. Ol. 110, 3), after 
attaining a considerable age 
(ynpauds). Ammonius also, V. Arist. 

p. 11, West; ef. Hermipp. apud 
Diog. Vv. 2, says that in 335, when 
Aristotle came to Athens, he was 
no longer alive. His reported 
poverty is not proved by the 
pseudo-Chio Epist. 10. Edueated 
under the influence of Plato (Plut. 
adul. et am.c. 32, p. 71; similarly 
frat. am. c. 21, p. 491), he gave 
himself up to his philosophical in- 
struction ; according to Diog. iv. 2 
he also availed himself of that of 
Isocrates. When Dion came to 
Athens a very close connection was 
formed between him and Speusip- 
pus, who supported Dion’s plans 
both in Sicily, whither he had ac- 
companied Plato in his last journey, 

and also later on (Plut. Dio, 17, 22 
—see above, p. 34, 73, 75; ef. c. 
35, and Diog. iv. 5, where Fischer 
p- 16, and Müller fragm. hist. gr. ii. 
33 correctly read Tıpwviöns instead 
of Zıuwviöns. Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 
44. It is, however, ineredible that 
the letter was genuine out of which 
Plut. De Adul. c. 29, p. 70, quotes 
a passage. Speusippus held the 
office of teacher in the Academy 
only eight years (Diog. iv. 1, Ind. 
Here. loc. eit.); having become 
paralysed by illness, he appointed 
Xenocrates to be his successor, and, 
as it is reported, voluntarily put 
an end to his life (Diog. iy. 3; 
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Xenocrates,’ a man who from his attachment to Plato ® 


might have been expected 


Galen, hist. phil. e. 2, p. 226; 
Themist. or. xxi. 255, B; also Stob. 
Floril. 119, 17, which, however, is 
not consistent with his self-murder). 
The mention by Diog. iv. 4 (pro- 
fessedly from Plutarch’s Sulla and 
iysander, where, however, it does 
not occur), of the unavoidable 
pOeipiacis, depends entirely upon a 
confusion. In his younger years 
Speusippus is said to have lived 
somewhat licentiously; but Plato, 
without much exhortation, merely 
by the force of example, brought 
‘him to better courses (Plut. adul. 
-et am. c. 32, p. 71, frat. am. ec. 21, 
p. 491). The reproaches heaped 
upon him in later times (apud Diog. 
iv. 1 sq.; Athen. vii. 279 e. xii. 546; 
d. Philostr. V. Apollon. ¢. 35, p. 43; 
Suidas, Aioxivys, ii. b. 64; Bernh. 
‘Epist. Socrat. 36, p. 44; Tertull. 
Apologet. 46) spring from such 
impure sources that no stain can 
“thus accrue to his character. ‘The 
calumny, e.g., of his deadly enemy 
Dionysius (ap. Diog. and Athen.) 
seems to have no other founda- 
tion than the fact that he was an 
intimate friend of Lasthenia, and 
that he started a collection to 
pay off the debts cf a friend (there 
as nothing about paying for his 
tuition). The inordinate love of 
pleasure, with which he is charged, 
would hardly agree with his ethical 
principles. On other points see 
‘Fischer, p. 29 sq. Plut. Dio, 17 
praises his amiability, Antigonus 
(see 363, 3) the temperance of his 
meals in the Academy. His re- 
ported marriage we must leave 
undecided. His writings (to be 
‘mentioned later on) are said to 
have been bought by Aristotle for 


to be a faithful interpreter 


three talents; Diog. iv. 5, Gell. 
N. A, iii. 17, 3. 

7 Van de Wynpersse, De Xeno- 
erate Chalcedonio, Leyd. 1823. 
The mother city of Xenocrates is 
Chaleedon (Cic. Acad. i. 4, 17; 
Diog. iv. 6; Strabo, xii. 4, 9, p. 
566; Stob. Eel. 1.62; Athen. xii. 
530, d. &e.; Kapxnöövıos in Clem. 
cohort. 44, A; Strom. v. 590, C. 
Euseb. pr. ev. xiii. 13, 53, and in 
the MSS. of Diogenes and AElian, 
V.H. ii. 41, xii. 31, isa mistake; 
ef. Krische Forsch. 318, 2, Wyn- 
persse, p. 5; ibid. 9 on the name 
of his father; Agathenor). He 
received the headship of the school 
Ol. 110, 2; he died, acer #8 
Diog. iv. 14, 16, after holding it 
for 25 years, consequently in Ol. 
116, 3 (».c. 314) at the age of 82 
years (Lucian, Macrob. 20, puts it 
at 84, Censorin. Di. nat. 15, 2, at 
81); so that he was born Ol. 96, 1 
(392 B.c.). As a young man, he 
came to Athens, where he is said 
to have been at first the pupil of 
/Eschines (Hegesander apud Athen. 
xi. 507, e.: ef. however the remarks 
Pt. 1.204, 3; supra, 36, 85), but soon 
passed over to Plato. Hencefor- 
ward he remained the constant and 
absolute follower of his teacher, and 
accompanied him in his last Si- 
cilian voyage (Diog. iv. 6, 11; 
/Elian xiv. 9; ef. Valer. Max. iv. 
1, ext. 2; lian iii. 19 would 
bear upon the subject if the fact 
were true). After Plato’s death he 
went with Aristotle to Atarneus, 
atthe invitation of Hermias (Strabo, 
xill. 1, 57, p. 610); we do not 
know whether he passed from here 
to Athens or to his native town. 
It is perhaps a misunderstanding 
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of the traditions of the School, whose earnestness, 
strength, and purity of character? won for him universal 
veneration,!® but whose melancholy cast of mind and 
acrimonious nature '! qualified him far more for the 
dogmatic establishment and mystical obscuration of 
Plato’s doctrine than for its dialectical development. 


to suppose (Themist. or. xxi. 255, 
B) that Speusippus caused him 
to come from Chalcedon in order 
that he might hand over the school 
to him; ef. Diog. iv. 3. While he 
was at the head of the Aca- 
demy the Athenian magistrates 
once had him sold as a slave 
because he could not pay the 
protection-tax levied on metics, 
but he was released by Deme- 
trius Phalereus (Diog. iv. 14, ef. 
Plut. Flamin. 12, vit. x. orat: 
vii. 16, p. 842). He is said 
‘to have rejected the offer of full 
Athenian citizenship from repug- 
nance to the prevailing state of 
affairs (Plut. Phoc. c. 29, Ind. 
Here. 8). He died of an accidental 
wound (Diog. 14). On his pictures 
see Wynpersse, 53 sqq. 

8 See preceding note. 

® We have many traits recorded 
of Xenocrates’ earnestness, auste- 
rity, contentedness, integrity, love 
of truth, and conscientiousness ; 
see Diog. iv. 7-9, ii. 19; Cic. ad 
Att. 1.16; pro Balbo, 5, 12; Tuse. 
v. 32, 91; Off. 1. 30, 109; Valer. 
Benes. 10, ext 2a IV, ext. 3; 
vil. 2, ext. 6 (where, however, others 
mention Simonides; Wynpersse 
44); Plut. Alex. virt. e. 12, p. 333; 
Sto. rep. 20, 6, p. 1043; Stob. 
Floril. 5, 118, 17, 25; Themist. or. 
ii. 26 A; xxi. 252 A; Athen. xii. 
530 d.; Hesych. and Suidas, Zevo- 
Kparns. His mildness even to- 
wards animals is noticed, Diog. 10, 


Mle Vip. Hy min. dy 
(Diog. 8; Athen: x. 437, b.; 
FID Vi) H. i. 41; Ind. Dee 
8, 9, v. u.; Wynpersse, 16,  sqq.) 
about Xenocrates winning a drink- 
ing prize is, according to Greek 
notions, not at all at variance 
with his moderation, but is to 
be judged according to the well- 
known Socratic precedent (see Pt. 
i. p. 63 sq.). The golden chaplet 
which he won on this occasion he 
gave away. 

0 See on the recognition which 
Xenocrates found in Athens, and 
the consideration which was shown 
him by Alexander and other princes, 
Diog. 7, 8, 9, ii.; Plut. Phocion, e. 
27, vit. pud. ¢. ii. p. 533; adv. Col. 
32, 9, p. 1126; Ind. \ Here: 7, 10 
sqq., and other passages quoted in 
the previous note, The narrative 
about Polemo (see below) corrobo- 
rates the impression produced by 
his personality ; Diog. 6. 

ES 1 Cie: ORLY > te RAO, RE; 
Plut. De Audiendo, e. 18, p. 47; 
conjug. prec. c. 28, p. 141; yit. 
pud. ce. ii. p. 533; Amator. 23, 
13, p. 769; Diog. 6, where are 
the well-known expressions of 
Plato: Eevörpares Ove rails ydpiow, 
and about Xenocrates and Aris- 
totle: Ed’ oioy trmoyv oiov övor 
GAcipw, and Ta pev ptwros Set 
T@ de xaAıvov. The latter, however, 
is told of others; see Diog. v. 
39; Cie. De Orat. ii. 9, 36; Wyn- 
persse, p. 13. 


The story 
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Besides these two, there are mentioned among Plato’s 
personal disciples Heraclides of Pontus,!? who, however, 
‚seems to have been more of a learned man than a phi- 
losopher,'® and is often claimed for other schools ; 4 


? On the life and writings of 
Heraclides ef. Diog. v. 86 sqq.; 
Roulez, De vita et scriptis He- 
raclide P. in the Annales Acad. 
Lovan. viii. 1824; Deswert, De 
Heraclide P., Lowen, 1830; Miil- 
ler, Fragm. hist. gr. ii. 197 sqq.; 
Krische Forsch. 325 sq. Born 
at Heraclea in Pontus (Strabo, 
xii. 3,1, p. 541; Diog. 86, Suid. 
“HpaxaAeid.), wealthy, and of an 
illustrious house (Diog. Suid. loc. 
cit.), he came to Athens, where he 
seems to have been introduced into 
the Platonic school by Speusippus 
(Diog. 86). Ifit is true that on 
his last Sicilian voyage (361 ».c.) 
Plato transferred to him the 
headship of the school (Suid. see 
p. 34, 73), he can scarcely have 
been younger than Xenocrates; 
and as he could speak of the 
founding of Alexandria (Plut. 
Alex. c. 26), he must have lived 
beyond Ol. 112, 2 (Be. 336). 
According to Demetrius, apud Diog. 
89, he liberated his native city by 
killing a tyrant. This, however, 
scarcely fits in with the history 
of Heraclea ; for it cannot refer to 
the murder of Clearchus (Roulez, 
p. 11, sq.). Perhaps Demetrius 
confused him with the Thracian 
of the same name (supra, 30, 
64). Acc, to the Ind. Here. 7, 
6 sq., after the death of Speusippus, 
when Xenocrates was chosen head 
of the school (i.e. 2.c. 339), he 
returned home and established a 
school of his own (Erepov wepima- 
Tov Kal SiarpiBhy Kareornoaro). 
The stories about his death, apud 


Diog. 89-91, Suid. sub voce, Ind. 
Here. 9, sq., which are in all other 
respects improbable, and remind 
us of the similar myths about 
Empedocles (see vol. i. 605 sq.), 
say that it occurred there. 

8 His comprehensive knowledge 
is obvious not only from the width 
of his literary activity and the 
remnants of his works, extending 
as they do to all parts of science 
then known—metaphysies, physies, 
ethics, polities, music, rhetorie, 
history, and geography (see Diog. 
v. 86 sqq.; further information 
apud Roulez, 18 sqq.; 52 sqq.; 
Müller, loc. eit.), but from the 
frequent mention of him in the 
ancients. Cicero calls him (Tuse, 
v. 3, 8) doctus ümprimis ; (Divin. 
i. 28, 46) doctus vir; Plutarch 
borrows from him many pieces 
of information, and ady. Col. 14, 
2; p. 1115 (ef. n. p. suav. viv. 
2, 2, p. 1086), represents him 
as one of the most important 
philosophers of the Academie and 
Peripatetic school. On the other 
hand, Plutarch also calls him, 
Camill. 22, uud&öns ka) mAaCUuQ- 
rias, Tim&us ap. Diog. viii. 72 
mopadofoAöyos, the Epicurean in 
Cie. N. D. i. 13, 34 says: Pue- 
rilibus fabulis refersit libros, and 
several instances of his uncriti- 
cal credulity are also known to 
us; ef. Diog. viii. 67, 72; Io. 
Lydus, De Mens. iy. 29, 2. 188; 
Cie. Divin. i, 23, 46; Athen. xii. 
ö2le. We shall find that his con- 
tributions to philosophy were un- 
important; butasa physicist, owing 
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Philippus of Opus, a distinguished mathematician and 
astronomer, editor of the Laws, and probably author 


of the Epinomis;' and Hestizeus of Perinthus.!® 


to his doctrine of the revolution of 
the earth round an axis, he takes 
ne inconsiderable position; and if 
the quotation, p. 34, 73 (‘Mene- 
demus’), is correct, not only his 
fellow-pupils, but Plato himself 
must have made much of him. 
His writings, with regard to which 
Diog. v. 92, perhaps wrongly, 
charges him with plagiarism, were 
composed at least partly in the 
form of dialogues; cf. Diog. 86; 
Cie ad_Att. xiii. 19; ad Quintum 
fr. iii. 5; Procl. in Parm. i. end; 
vol. iv. 54. His manner of expo- 
sition is rightly praised by Dio- 
genes, 88 sq. 

14 Diogenesrepresentshim among 
the Peripatetics, after having him- 
self called him a Platonist, v. 86; 
Stobzeus also treats him as a Peri- 
patetic, Ecl. i. 580 ; ef. 634; Cicero, 
however (Divin. i. 23, 46; N. D.i. 
13, 34; Tuse. v. 3, 8; Legg. in. 6, 
14); Strabo (xu. 3, 1, p. 541); 
and Suidas ‘Hpaxaeis. place him 
under the Platonic school. Proclus 
in Tim. 281 E, cannot intend to con- 
tradict what he himself said p. 28 
C; either the words are to be 
understood differently or the text 
to be altered. That Heraclides was 
a pupil of Plato is indubitable, and 
is confirmed among other things 
by his editing the Platonic dis- 
courses on the Good (Simpl. Phys. 
104 b.; see p. 362, 2), and by the 
fact (Procl. in Tim. 28 C), that Plato 
caused him to collect the poems 
of Antimachus in Colophon. (Cf. 
Krische, 325 sq.; Béckh d. Kosm. 
Syst. d. Plat. 129 sq.) That he 
subsequently went over to the Peri- 


The 


patetic school seems improbable 
from what we know of his philo- 
sophy ; that he heard Aristotle 
(Sotion ap. Diog. 86) is unlikely, 
because of the relative ages of the 
two, and because he left Athens 
before Aristotle’s return. His views 
confirm our opinion of a connection 
with the Pythagoreans (Diog. loc. 
eit.). He himself, in the fragment 
ap. Porphyr. in Ptolem. Harm. 
p- 213 sqq. (apud Roulez, p. 
101), quotes a passage from Ar- 
chytas. 

15 Philippus of Opus was, ac- 
cording to Suid. PıAdrobos (before 
this word the lemma #iAummos 
’Orovvrıos has undoubtedly fallen 
out; cf. Bernhardy ad loe., Suckow, 
Form d. plat. Schr. 149 f.), a pupil 
of Socrates and Plato. Really, 
however, he was only the pupil of 
the latter; as we see from the 
further statement: &v de Kara 
®ikımmov thy Maxeddva. He di- 
vided Plato’s Laws into twelve 
books; the thirteenth he seems to 
have added himself. In harmony 
with the latter statement Diog. ii. 
37 says: tol TE bacıv bt. BiAımmos 
6 ’Orovytios Tobs Nöuovs avrod uere- 
ypawey Övras Ev Knp@. TovTouv de 
kal Thy ’Erwoulda gaoly eivar. 
Proclus follows the same supposi- 
tion when (in the quotation of the 
IIpoAey. 7. IMdr. gidoo. c. 25; 
Plat. Opp. ed. Herm. vi. 218) he 
proves the spuriousness of the Epi- 
nomis by showing that Plato could 
not possibly have had time for its 
composition, as death prevented 
him from tots véuous di0p0dca- 
oda. Philippus is not, however, 
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celebrated astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidos,!’ had also 


expressly mentioned. Among the 
twenty-three written treatises 
which Suidas cites as belonging to 
Philippus, there are six moral 
treatises, a work on the Gods in 
two books, treatises about the 
Opuntian Locrians, about Plato,&c., 
and eleven mathematical, astrono- 
mical, and meteorological works. 
As an astronomer (oxoAdeas Tots 
peredpo.s) Philippus is mentioned 
not merely by Suidas, but had 
made himself an important reputa- 
tion in this department; cf. Plut. 
n. p. suav..v. sec. Epic. ü. 2, p. 
1093; Hipparch. in Arat. Pheen. 
1.6; Geminus, Isag. in Ar. Phen. 
ce. 6, p. 47 Halma; Ptolem. édceis 
arAavev, who often cites his éron- 
pao together with those of Calip- 
pus, Euctemon, &e.; Plin. H. nat. 
xviil. 31, 312; Vitruv. De Archit. 
ix. 7; Stob. Ekl. i. 558; Joh. Lyd. 
De mens. iv. 13; Alex. Aphr. in 
Meteorol. 118 a. (Arist. Meteorol. 
ed. Ideler, ii. 127), who tells us 
about his explanation of the rain- 
bow. As Böckh has shown 
(Sonnenkreise d. Alten, 34 sqq.) by 
a comparison of all the statements 
about him and his writings, 
“Philippus the Medmean’ (from 
Medama in Bruttium) is not dis- 
tinct from him. This Philippus is 
mentioned by Steph. Byz. (De Urb. 
Méduat), and apud Procl. in Eucl. 
19, and p. 67 fr. (where Meduaios 
is to be substituted for Meratos or 
Mevéatos), in a.catalogue of the 
mathematicians of the Platonie 
school who succeeded the Opuntian 
Philippus; it may be that Philip- 
pus was born at Opus, and after- 
wards lived in Medama, a Locrian 
colony, or vice versd. We must 
suppose that there was only .one 


well-known astronomer of this 
name, because most of the passages 
which mention the astronomer 
Philippus designate him simply by 
this name, without finding it ne- 
cessary to add ‘the Opuntian’ in 
order to distinguish him from any 
other of the same name. When e. 
&. Alexander loc. cit. says simply: 
idAuwmos 6 Eraipos TAdtwvos, there 
can be no doubt that he did not 
know two Platonic scholars of this 
name. 

16 Hestieus is mentioned as a 
Platonist by Diogenes, iii. 46, as 
the editor of the Platonic discourses 
on the good by Simpl. Phys. 104 
b. ef. supra, p. 26, 53; his own 
investigations are referred to by 
Theophrastus, Metaph. p. 313 
(Fragm. 12, 13 Wimm.); Stob. 
Eel. i. 250; Exe. e Hloril.’ Jo, 
Damase. 17, 12 (Stob. Floril. ed. 
Mein. iv. 174). 

17 Tdeler on Eudoxus, Abhandl. 
d. Berl. Akad. v. J. 1828; Hist. 
phil. Kl. p. 189 sqq. v. J. 1830, 
p. 49 sqq. Eudoxus’ native town 
is unanimously called Cnidos, 
and his‘father, ap. Diog. vil. 86, 
Aöschines. The year of his birth 
and death is not known; Eusebius’ 
statement in the Chronicon, that 
he flourished Ol. 89, 3, makes him 
much too old. It istrue that he 
brought over letters of reeommen- 
dation from Agesilaus to Nectana- 
bis of Egypt “(Diog. 87), and if 
Nectanabis II. is intended, this 
journey must have happened be- 
tween Ol. 104, 3, and 107, 3 (362 
and 350 s.c.); if Nectanabis I., not 
before Ol. 101, 2 (374 B.c.). Zl. 
V. H. vii. 17 represents him as 
visiting Sicily somewhat later than 
Plato, and consequently after 367 
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attended Plato’s leetures,!® and occupied himself, in 
addition to his own particular science, with enquiries of 
a more general kind.!” Of these enquiries we know very 


B.c. (see p. 32, 67). With this 
agrees the statement of Apollodorus 
ap. Diog. 90, who makes him 
flourish Ol. 103, 1 (367 ».c.). (The 
words must refer to him; the 
preceding clause  etpicxouev — 
öuolws is either spurious or more 
probably to be rejected altogether 
asagiloss.) His age is given in 
Diog. viii. 90, 91 as fifty-three years. 
According to Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. i. 12,1101 b.28; Metaph. 
xii. 8, 1073 b. 17 sqq., 1. 9, 991 a. 
17, xiii. 5, 1079 b. 21, he could 
not have been living at the time 
these treatises were composed. 
Poor as he was, he obtained, 
through his friends, the means for 
his educational travels (Diog. 86 
sq.). Besides Plato (see following 
note), Archytas and the Sicilian 
physician Philistio are mentioned 
as his teachers (Diog. 86); in 
Egypt, the priest Chonuphis is said 
to have introduced him to the 
knowledge of his caste (Diog. 90, 
Plut. Is. et Os..c. 10, p. 354; 
Clemens Strom.1. 303 D ; Philostr. 
v. Soph. i. 1, makes him extend 
his travels still farther). Strabo 
(see 22, 43) gives the duration of 
his residence there as thirtecn years, 
which is just as incredible as 
Strabo’s other statement that he 
was in company with Plato; Diog. 
87 speaks only of one year and four 
months. The statements of Dio- 
dorus, i. 98, Seneca, Qu. Nat. vii. 3, 
2, as to the results of his Egyptian 
travels, are certainly much exag- 
gerated (cf. Ideler, 1828, 204 sq.). 
Afterwards, he studied in Cyzicus 
(Diog.87,who adds someimprobable 


details, Philostr. loc. cit., ef. Ideler, 
1830, 53); later on he lived in high 
honour in his native city, to which 
he gave laws (Diog. 88; Plut. 
adv. Col. 32, 9, p.1126; cf. Theod. 
eur. gr. aff. ix. 12, p. 124); his 
observatory was shown for a long 
time (Strabo, 1. 5, 14, p. 119, 
xvii. 1, 30, p. 807). His character 
is praised by Arist. Eth. N. x. 2 
beginn. On his writings and dis- 
coveries as a mathematician and 
astronomer see Ideler loc. cit. 

18 According to Sotion apud 
Diog. 86, the fame of the Socratic 
schools brought him to Athens, 
where, however, he only stayed two 
months. Cicero, Divin. ii. 42, 
87; Rep. i. 14, 22, calls him 
Platonis auditor; Strabo, xiv. 2, 
15, p. 656, and Proel. in Euel. 
i. 19 (67 Friedl.), his eraipos; 
Plut. adv. Col. 32, 9, p. 1126, his 
ouvn@ns together with Aristotle ; 
Philostr. v. Soph. i. 1, says: Ews. 
tous Ev ’Akadnula Adyous ikavas 
exbpovrioas; Alex. Aphrod. ad 
Metaph. i. 9, 991 a. 14: Eöd. ray 
IINdrwvos yvwpliuwy, Asclep. ibid. 
TAatwvinds, akpoarns TWAdrwvos. 
Cf. Sosigenes apud Schol. in Arist. 
498 a. 45, perhaps on the authority 
of Eudemus. The unhistorical state- 
ments in Plut., gen. Socr. 7, p. 579 
(ep. Plat. xiii. 360 c.), and the more 
probable statements, v. Mare. 14, 
qu. conviv. villi. 2, 1. 7, p. 718, pre- 
suppose a close connection of the 
two. Diogenes counts Eudoxus 
among the Pythagoreans; so, too, 
Iambl. in Nicom. Arithm. p. 11. 

19 This is presupposed in the 
statement ap. Diog. that the physi- 
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little, and that little is directly opposed to genuine 


Platonism. 


Xenocrates was followed, as head of the 


Academy, by Polemo,?? whom he had converted from a 
disorderly life to serious purpose and moral rectitude, 
by the influence of his personal character and dis- 


courses.?! 


The successor of Polemo was his scholar and 


friend Crates,?? whose eminent fellow-disciple Crantor ** 


cian Chrysippus heard from him 
Ta Te wept Hewv Kal Kdomov Kal THY 
petewpodoyoumevwy. Kudocia, sub 
voce, makes of this treatises epl 
Gedy, and the like. 

20 Polemo of Athens succeeded 
his teacher, Ol. 116, 3 (314 B.c.), 
see 840, 1, and died, acc. to Euseb. 
Chronicon, Ol. 127, 3 (270 B.c.), at 
a good old age, as Diog. says iv. 
20. With this agrees the state- 
ment that Arcesilaus, who died at 
seventy-five, Ol. 134, 4 (241 B.c.), 
Diog. 44, 71, and who was conse- 
quently born 316 B.c., lived in 
friendship with Crantor (who died 
before Polemo) and with Polemo 
himself (Diog. iv. 22, 27, 29 sq.). 
The statement that Arcesilaus 
flourished in Ol. 120, i.e. 300 2.c. 
(Diog. 45, following Apollodor.), 
cannot be brought into agreement 
with this, but is of no importance, 
standing as it does in such direct 
contradiction with the most certain 
fundamental points, that we must 
suppose that there is either a con- 
fusion or a mistake in writing. 

21 The event is well known and 
frequently mentioned; see Diog. 
iv. 16 sq.; Ind. Hereul. 13 (which 
followsthe same source as Diogenes, 
viz. Antigonus the Carystian) ; 
Pint: de adulat. 36) 82, .p.. 11; 
Lucian, Accus. e. 16 sq.; Epictet. 
Visser’. “ui I, 1 mw. 11, 30; 
Origen ce. Cels.i. 64, ii. 67; 


Themist. orat. xxvi. 308 D3 
Horace, Sat. ii. 8, 253 sqq.; Valer. 
Max. vi. 9, ext. 1; Augustine, epist. 
154, 2¢.; Julian, 1.12 8.0739 
Diog. iv. 17 sqq. (Ind. Here. loe. 
cit.) we get instances of the grave 
dignity, the immovable firmness, 
and the noble tranquillity for 
which Polemo afterwards became 
distinguished. Otherwise we know 
nothing about his life. 

22 The Athenian Crates lived in 
the most intimate friendly relation- 
ship with Polemo, as did Crantor 
and Arcesilaus afterwards (Diog. 
iv. 17, 21 sqq.; Ind. Here. 15, 16; 
v. in sqq.). He seems not to have 
held the office of head of the school 
for long, as his predecessor died in 
the year 270 B.c., and his successor, 
whose revolutionary activity must 
have lasted some time, died in 241 
B.C., v. Supra. According to Diog. 
23, he left behind him not only 
philosophical writings and treatises 
on comedy, but popular and diplo- 
matic orations. He cannot have 
remained aloof from polities. 

*3 Kayser, De Crantore Aca- 
demico, Heidelb. 1841. Crantor 
was born at Soli, in Sicily, where 
he is said to have soon attracted 
attention. Thence he came to 
Athens, where he frequented the 
school of Xenocrates, together with 
Polemo (Diog. iv. 24; Ind. Here. 
16, 1 sqq.); he cannot, therefore, 
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had previously died. Next to Crates came Arcesilaus ; 
with him the Academy entered on a new phase of scien- 
tific development, which must be considered later on. 
The members of the Older Academy professed to 
maintain Plato’s doctrine generally unaltered ;** but they 
chiefly adhered to its later form. In pursuing his enqui- 
ries into numbers and their elements, they approximated 
very closely to the Pythagoreans, so that their metaphy- 
sics became an abstruse dogmatism” with a large admix- 
ture of arithmetical and theological mysticism. At the 
period when Plato’s metaphysics showed Pythagorean 
tendencies, we find that his Ethics were of the more 
popular kind described in the Laws; and this was also the 


have been more than a year younger 
than Polemo. Nevertheless, after 
Xenocrates’ death, he refused the 
invitation to establish a school of 
his own, and continued to listen to 
the discourses of his admired friend 
(Diog. 24 sq. 17). With Arcesilaus, 
whom he won over for the Academy, 
he lived in the most confidential 
connection, and left him a con- 
siderable property (Diog. 28 sq. 24 
sq.; Numen. ap. Euseb. prep. Ev. 
xiv. 6, 3). He died before Polemo, 
apparently at a good old age(Diog. 
27, 25), but the year of his death 
cannot be fixed more definitely. 
His writings, altogether of moderate 
extent (30,000 lines, says Diog. 24), 
are lost, except a few fragments 
(collected by Kayser, p. 12 sqq.), 
which, however, still enable us to 
recognise his choice diction (Diog. 
27) and pleasing fullness of style. 
The most celebrated of them 
was his small treatise wep! mevdous 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 44, 135; Diog. 27), 
which was copied by Cicero in his 
Consolatio, and, in some points, in 


the Tusculans, and by Plutarch in 
his Consolatio ad Apollonium: cf. 
Kayser, 34 sqq., who gives the 
views of Wyttenbach and others on 
this subject. 

24 That they actually did so is 
asserted by Cicero, following An- 
tiochus (see Acad. i. 4, 14, cf. 12, 
43; Fin. v. 3, 7,8, 6, 16); Acad. 
1. 9, 34 (on Speusippus, Xenocrates, 
Polemo, Crates, Crantor): dili- 
genter ea, que a superioribus accepe- 
rant, tuebaniur; cf. Diog. iv. 1, 
of Speusippus. On the contrary, 
Numen. ap. Euseb. pree. Ev. xiv. 
5, 1 sqq., and Euseb. himself, ibid. 
4, 14: moAAax7) mapadvovtes Ta Öe 
orpeBAovvTes, ovK eveuetvay TIP 
mpatn Ödtadoxä, which Numenius 
strongly blames. Which was right 
will be seen immediately. 

> The Academician apud Cie. 
Acad. i. 4, 17, sq. designates the 
dogmatic formulation of the system 
as a departure from the Socratic 
manner common to Aristotle and 
the contemporary Platonists, 
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case with the philosophers of the Academy. Unlike their 
master, they seem to have neglected the severer enquiries 
of Dialectic ; nor did they (except in the direction of 
astronomy and mathematics) pay much attention to the 
investigation of natural science, already discouraged by 
him. We know, however, so little about these men 
that it is often impossible to combine, even by probable 
conjecture, the scattered fragments of their doctrines 
that have come down to us into any connected whole. 
Plato’s nephew, Speusippus,? though greatly inferior 
to Aristotle in philosophic genius, seems to have re- 
sembled him in his desire for definiteness and experi- 
mental completeness of knowledge. Being convinced 
of the interdependence of all knowledge, he was of 
opinion that it is impossible to possess a satisfactory 
knowledge of anything without the knowledge of all 
things besides: for to know what a thing is, we must 
know wherein it is distinguished from other things; 
and to know this, we must know how these other things 


are constituted.?? 


26 Cf. on his doctrine Brandis, 
Gr-rom. Phil. ii. b.' 1,p. 6 sqq. 
On the Pythagorean and Platonic 
doctrine of numbers, Rhein. Mus., 
vy. Niebuhr and Brandis, u. 4; 
Ritter, ii. 524 sqq.; Ravaisson, 
Speusippi de primis rerum prin- 
cipiis placita, Par. 1838 ; Krische, 
Forschungen, 1. 247 sqq. 

27 Arist, Anal. Post. ii. 13, 97 a. 
6 : obdév 5E der Toy ÖpıLöuevov Kat dia- 
pobuevov ämayra eidévar Ta byTa, kal- 
to. addvaroy act tives civar Tas 
Siapopas eldevaı Tas mpds Eracrov MH) 
elödrta exacTov. Avev de THY Siapopay 

_ ovK ely Ekaorov cidéra. ob yap u 
diapéper, TadTdy elvan TovTw, ov BE 


He therefore sought to gain a basis 


Siapéper, Erepov TovTov. By tives 
we are to understand Speusippus, 
according to the commentators in 
loc., Philoponus, Themistius, i. 92, 
15 sq., Sp., and an anonymous 
writer who appeals to Eudemus 
(Schol. in Arist. 298 a. 11-25). 
Whether Themistius has preserved 
Speusippus’ own words is uncer- 
tain. Writers so little trustworthy 
as Philoponus and the later Eustra- 
tius in Post. Anal. 50 a. o. b. o., 
cannot be depended on for the 
statement that Speusippus used 
the dictum in order to invalidate 
conceptual definition and division. 


Such eristie views are ascribed te 
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for enquiry by means of a comparative survey of the 


different spheres of the Actual.’ 


And while thus at- 


tributing greater worth to experience than Plato had 
done, his theory of knowledge softened the abrupt 
opposition which Plato had assumed between the sen- 


Speusippus by no ancient authority: 
Spor and diapécers are expressly 
attributed to him, rightly or 
wrongly. (Diog. iv. 5: the d:ape- 
gets may be those spoken of above, 
46, 5, whereas our Pseudo-Platonie 
definitions are too poor, and con- 
tain too much that is Peripatetic, 
to suit Speusippus.) Such views, 
in fact, are utterly at variance with 
his whole scientific attitude: he is 
dogmatic, and even in the little we 
know of him, by no means deficient 
either in definitions or divisions. 
Of the latter we shall have in- 
stances presently ; for the former, 
ef. Plut. plat. qu. viii. 4, 3, p. 
1007, where a definition of Time 
is given. 

*8 To this belongs that enquiry 
concerning names which Simplicius 
mentions in Categ. (Schol. in Arist. 
43 b. 19 a. 31, 41 b. 30; and 7 
B, 9 a, ö Basil). (Names are 
divided into rabrsvuua and Erepw- 
yvua: on the one side, öußvvuna and 
ovvavuua; and on the other Erepw- 
vuuo, moAv@vuua, and mapwvruua.) 
Cf. Diog. iv. 2: odros mp@- 
Tos, kadd pyar Awöwpos ...., € 
Tols naßhuacıv Ededoaro Td Kowody 
kat ovvwkelwre kaßdoov jy Övva- 
Tov aAAmAoıs. This can hardly 
refer to anything but a compara- 
tive survey; the essential con- 
nexion of the sciences had been 
already propounded by Plato, and 
with far greater completeness than 
by Speusippus; for Speusippus 
posited different principles for the 
different spheres of Being. A 


comparative survey of natural 
history was contained in the ten 
books of the "Ouoıa, or, according 
to the fuller title given in Diog. 5 
Tay Mepl Thy mpayuarelav duolwy 
(the preceding didAoyoı is justly 
questioned by Krische, Forsch. 253, 
for the reason that a work of this 
kind could hardly be written in 
the dialogic form: perhaps diaAoyar 
is the right reading. Diogenes 
connects with it one or two other 
similar works: Ssapécers Kal mpds 
Ta Guoiw ümoßeres).,. In this 
treatise, as we see from the frag- 
ments in Athenzus, Speusippus 
examined the various kinds of 
plants and animals, classing to- 
gether those that are related, and 
separating the unlike. Cf, Atheneus 
ll. 86¢.: Zmeboınmos 8 Ev Seurepy 
‘Opoiay TapamAnora elvaı Kpuxas, 
moppüpas, orpaßnAovs, KOYXOUS . 

erı 6 Zmedoımmos Eis maAıv idle 
katapıdueitaL Köyxovs, KTEVAS, His, 
mlvvas, owAhvas, Kal ev GAAw péper 
borpea, Aewddas. Again, 105 foe 
Smrevorrmos de Ev deurep@ "Onoiwv 
mapamAhsıd pnow elvan Tov pada- 
Koo7 pdicwy Köpakov, K.T.A. IV. 135 b.: 
eorıö'n kepkamn (Gov duoıov Terry 
kal Tıyovio, as Zrevoirmos mapl- 
orneıv ev Teräprg "Onolwv. vil. 308 
d.: Zmevomnmos 8 Ev devrepw 
"Ouoiov öliornoiw avras (the Ouvvides) 
ray Obvvwv. ix, 369 a.: Zmeboınmos 
8 Ev Sevrépw ‘Ouolwy padarts, 
pnol, yoyyvals, pddus, Avappıvov, 
duo, Similarly, vii. 300 c., 301 
@., 327 c., 308 d., 313 &, 319 b., 
323 a., 329 sq. 
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sible and rational perception, by interposing a Third 
between them. “The Immaterial,’ said Speusippus, ‘is 
known by means of scientific thought—the Material, 
by scientific perception:’ under this he included ob- 
servation guided by understanding.”” In proportion, 
however, as he directed his attention to the Particular 
of experience he departed from that Unity of the high- 
est principles, which Plato had striven to obtain. Plato, 
according to the later view of his system, had shown 
the One and the Great-and-Small to be the most uni- 
versal elements in all things; and at the same time 
had left the essential difference between the Sensible 
and the Ideal unexplained, and seemingly unregarded. 
Speusippus saw the necessity of more accurately deter- 
mining and discriminating these two principles. Plato 
had identified the One with the Good and the divine 
Reason.®° Speusippus distinguished the three concepts 
from one another.?! The Good, he believed, could not 
stand as the ground of all Being, at the beginning of 





29 Sextus, Math. vii. 145: Szred- 
oimmos Öt, emel TOY Tpayudrwv TU 
pry aicOnta, Ta de vonTa, TOY meV 
vonr@v Kpithpioy EXekev eivan Tov 
eriotnuovırdv Aödyov, Tay de aiaby- 
Tov Thy Emiornuovırnv alcOnow: 
emiornuovinnv de alaOnow brelAnge 
kadeotrdvanı Thy pmeTadauBavovoay 
Ths Kara Tov Aoyov aAndelas. dowep 
yap of TOU auAmrod 7) WarTov ddk- 
TVAOL TEXVIKYY Mev elxov Evepyeıay, 
ov Ev avrots de Mpomyouuerws 
reAetovuevnv, GAAG THS (? Oia THs) 
mpds Tov Aoyıoubv TUVATKhoEws 
araptiComerny. Kat as N TOV movoLKoU 
alodnoıs Evdpye.av (Evepyeiav) mev 
eixev GyTIAnTTIKhy TOU TE Npno- 
cuevov Kat Tod Avapudorov, TavTHY de 


oUK avTOpuT, AAA €k Aoyıcnod Tept- 
yeyovviav. olTw Kal N EMIOTNAOVIKN 
alcdncıs Pucık@s mapa Tov Adyou 
THS EmioTnuoviKnNs pmeTuAapBaveL 
TpiBis mpds AmAavı) Tay bmokeınevwv 
öıayvwow. We must not, however, 
infer from these passages that 
Speusippus understood by afo@nois 
erioTnmoviky) an immediate, prima- 
rily esthetic perception (Brandis, 
ii. b. 1, p. 9), though, like Aristotle, 
he distinguished, in the sphere of 
thinking knowledge, between the 
immediate knowledge of principles 
and the mediate knowledge of that 
which is derived from them. 

#0 ‘Vide p. 321 sqq. 

31 Vide p. 280 sqq. 
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Being, but only as the goal and completion of Being, at 
the end of the chain, as we see in the case of individuals: 
they begin with imperfection and only attain to perfec- 
tion? in the course of their development. And the One 
cannot coincide with the Good, otherwise the Many must 
coincide with the Evil; and according to this, Good and 
Evil must be first causes as wellas the Oneand the Many.*8 
Although, therefore, he admitted that the One was 
akin to the Good, and its most essential constituent,?* 
yet he separated them so as to make the One a prin- 
ciple and the Good its result.” As a third element, 


32 Vide p. 286, 167. 

83 Metaphysics, xii. 7, 1072 b. 
30: övoı de brorAauBdvovo, Somep 
oi Ilvdayöpeıoı kal Zmevoımmos, Td 
KdAAoTov Kal üpıotov mh Ev apxh 
eivaı, 51d Kal T@v guTay Kal Toy 
(dav Tas apxas alrıa wey elvar, 7d 
de KaAdv Kal TEAELOV Ev TOIS ek TOv- 
Twy (an argument belonging, doubt- 
less, to Speusippus only, and not 
to the Pythagoreans) ovk op0as 
otovrat. (The other reading adopted 
by Themistius and Philoponus, 
which substitutes Aevxirmos for 
Zmeboıwrmos, is rightly rejected by 
Krische, Forsch. 250, 1.) This 
theory of Speusippus is also re- 
ferred to in Metaphysics xiv. 5 
(at the beginning): ovK« dp@as 8’ 
brodauBdaver ovd ef tis mapendcer 
Tas rov ÖAov apyas TH TOY (Ywv Kab 
gut@y, drt EE aoplatwy atedAdy Se 
Gel Ta TeAcıörepa, 510 Kal em) Tay 
mpoTav otTws exew gnoly, bore 
pndé öv.rı elvan Td ev aurd. Fur- 
ther, in chapter 4, 1091 a., 29 sqq., 
as to how the first Causes are 
related to the Good, wérepoy Eori 
Tt erelvwv.. ... avTd Td ayabdy Kal 
Td Upiorov, 7) od, GAN borepoyevn. 


Tape piv yap Tov BeoAöywv (the 
ancient Cosmogonies) Eoıkev ÖuoAo- 
yetoOa: TaY voy TLot (Speusippus) 
of od mac, GAAX mpoeAdovons Tis 
Tay byTav ovoews Kal TO dyabdy Kal 
Td KaAdy Euhaiveobdar. 

31 Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
xiv. 4, 1091 b. 30: If the One is 
conceived as the Good, the second 
principle(Pluralityorthe Great-and- 
Small) must be identified with the 
Bad-in-itself. d:dmep 6 uev (Pseudo- 
Alexander, following, no doubt, 
Alexander, here mentions Speusip- 
pus; and it is clear from what we 
have said above that no one else can 
be intended) &bevye Td ayaddv mpo- 
oanTev TO Evi, WS Avaykalov dy, 
emeıön EE EvavTlwy n yEvenıs, TO KaKdV 
Thy Tod mANdovs piow eva. And in 
xii. 10, 1075 a. 36, after the Pla- 
tonic theory of the identity of the 
One and the Good has been opposed 
by the same arguments as in xiv, 
4: of 8’ AAO Odd’ apxas TH ayabor 
kal TO Kakdy. 

8 Cf, Aristotle, Eth. N, i. 4, 
1096 b. 5: miOaverepov 8 éol- 
kacıy of Tlidwyöpeıoı Aeyew mepl 
abrod (Tov Ayadov), Tıdevres ev m 
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distinct from the One and the Good, came the efficient 
cause or Reason;** but this he combined with the 
Platonic World-soul, and the Pythagorean central fire; 
for he supposed the world to be ruled by animate 
power, having its seat in the centre and in the circum- 
ference, and extending itself throughout the whole 
space of the universe.?” Plato’s Ideal principle is thus 
resolved by Speusippus into three principles, which are 
analogous to Aristotle’s formal, efficient, and final 
causes, but are far from having the precise determina- 
tion and the universal significance of these. The second 


av ayadav avoroıxla Td ev (they 
did not hold the One to be the 
Good itself, but placed it, in the 
table of contraries (vide vol. i. 302), 
beside the Good and Perfect) ois 
N Kal Sredoirmos EmokoAovdnoai 
doxet. In Metaphysics, xiv. 4, 
1091 b. 14 (r@v S& Tas akıynrovs 
ovolas elvaı Aeyovrwv of pev pac 
aurd Td Ev TO Ayahov avrd elvat. 
ovolav nevroı Td ev avTov @ovTo 
eivat udAıcra), the words vdciay, 
k.T.A, are also to be taken 
in this connection. In spite of 
the arguments of Bonitz (see his 
remarks on this passage), I cannot 
give up the possibility (Plat. Stud. 
277) that some words, such, per- 
haps, as of 5€ TovVro uev &pevyor, 
have been lost from their imme- 
diate context. 

36 Cf. the passages already 
quoted. According to Metaphysics, 
xiv. 5 (vide supra, note 33), Speu- 
sippus would not even allow that 
the Original One was existent; for 
he supposed that its union with 
the Many was the cause that first 
produced a Being. In support of 
this opinion he might have appealed 
to Plato, Parmen. 141 E. 


” Vide p. 286, 167. 75 
Metaph. vi. 2, 1028 b. 19. 
Plato has three substances—the 
Idea, the Mathematical prinei- 
ple, and sensuous things: Zmeb- 
oımmos d&€ Kal mAelovs ovelas, amd 
Tod Evds üpkduevos, Kal apxas 
éxdorns ovolas &AAnY yev apioudr, 
wAAnv de peyel@v, Emeıra YuxNis. 
The commentators paraphrase this 
passage, as Brandis remarks, on no 
other authority than their own; 
and it is very improbable that the 
addition of Asclepius (Schol. in 
Arist. 740 a. 16, 741 a. 0.) to the 
Aristotelian examples, kal maAıv 
HAAny ovolay vov Kal &AAnv Wuxi, 
k.7.A., which is not to be found in 
Alexander (740 b. 18), rests on 
any historical tradition. The 
separation of divine Reason from 
the One is involved in the theorem 
mentioned above—the Best can- 
not be the First. Anaxagoras, 
who maintained that Reason is 
original, was contrasted by Aris- 
totle with Speusippus, in regard 
to this doctrine (Metaph. xiv. 4, 
1091 b. 8 sqq.; cf. a. 33 sqq.), as 
Ravaisson truly observes (p. 17). 
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principle, Plato’s Great-and-Small, he described, in 
contrast to the One, as Plurality,?® thus connecting it 


with the Pythagorean categories.* 


From Unity and 


Plurality, however, he derived numbers only; for the 
explanation of everything else, he set up several other 
principles,*° related to the former, and yet distinct from 


88 Cf. Cicero, N. D. i. 13, 32 (ac- 
cording to Philodemus): Speusippus 
Platonem avunculum subsequens 
et vim quandam dicens, qua ommia 
regantur, eamque animalem, evel- 
lere ex amimis conatur cognitionem 
Deorum. Minucius Felix repeats 
this; Octav. 19. Cf. Theophras- 
tus, Metaph., 322 (Fr. 12, 32, 
Wimm.): Srevournos omavıdv TU 
Tb Tipwoy moret To mepl THY TOD 
péocov xapay. Ta 8 ükpa Kal Ekare- 
pe0ev (perhaps this ought to beread: 
xépay Ta 7 äkpa Ekarepwdev, the 
extreme ends on both sides, the 
circumference of the globe in its 
two halves). That this rin, 
dwelling in the centre and in the 
circumference, is the Deity as 
World-soul, is clear from the 
analogy of the central fire, to 
which the same place was assigned 
as to the tiuov (vide vol. i. 
357 sq.); and from the Timeus, 
36 E. This account of the soul 
Speusippus took literally, and 
combined it with the doctrine of 
the central fire. With this view 
of the World-soul (vide supra 355, 
154) we should connect the state- 
ment of Iamblichus (Stob. Eel. i. 
862 ; cf. Diog. iii. 67), that he con- 
ceived the soul ev idea Tod mayTn 
diacrarov: to him, as to other 
philosophers, the soul is that which 
is everywhere present, and fills all 
space. Ravaisson’s proposal (p. 
40 sq.) to substitute ad:acrdrov 
for diacraerovd is, therefore, inad- 


missible. His conjecture (p. 18: 
sq.) that Aristotle is referring to- 
Speusippus when he says that vods 
cannot be merely Öötbvauıs, but 
must be evepyeıa (Metaph. xii. 6, 
9, 1071 b. 17 sqg. 1074 b. 19, 
28), also appears quite unfounded; 
Speusippus certainly made a dis- 
tinction between the first, imperfect 
Being and vovs, But for the same 
reason Krische is wrong in assert- 
ing (p. 256) that he regarded the 
divine Reason as the primal oppo- 
sitionless cause. In that case the 
theory 7b äpıotov um ev apxn 
eivat (vide notes 33 and 37) could 
not be ascribed to him. Speusippus- 
held that Reason, like the World- 
soul of the Timzeus, was primarily 
derived or created. Lastly, I can- 
not agree with Ravaisson (p. 21) 
or Brandis, ii. b. 1, 14, in referring 
the passage in Cicero to the 
Original One, to which Speusippus 
would seem to have attributed a 
Specific activity. This descrip- 
tion appears far more applicable: 
to the World-soul spoken of by 


‘Theophrastus, which cannot coin-- 


cide with the One. The quotations 
in note 37 are sufficient to prove 
that the One was not conceived by 
Speusippus as an animate nature. 

89 Vide vol. i. 302. 

40 Cf. Aristotle, Metaph. xiv. 
4, and Pseudo-Alexander on this 
passage (vide supra, note 34), 
and also in c. 5, 1092 a. 35: eénet. 
rolvuv Tb ev 6 ev TE mAndeı ws 
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them,*! just as he had supposed the Good as related to 


the One, but not identical with it. 


Thus he obtained 


a plurality of spheres, united not by the identity, but 


by the similarity of their ultimate causes.” 


évaytiov triéyciv; and C 1, 1037 
b. (cf. Z 27, 30): of de Tb Erepov 
TaY Evavtlov UAnv Molovoıv, ol mev 
To Evi TO tow TO ävıcov, ws TOUTO 
nv Tod mANdovs oDoav Bicıv, oi de 
T@ Evi Tb nANbos. Here Pseudo- 
Alexander refers only to the 
Pythagoreans, but Aristotle evi- 
dently alludes to Speusippus, for 
he continues: yevv@rTa yap oi 
Gpi9uol Tols nev ek THS TOV avioou 
Övados Tov peyddou Kal pikpov, T@ 
8 Eck Tov mANdous, brd THS Tov 
Evos de ovolas Auboiw. It is clear 
from what follows that he is con- 
cerned with the Platonists, for he 
expressly says that this determina- 
tion was chosen because Plato’s 
Great-and-Small relates too exclu- 
sively to that which is in Space. 
Cf. also Metaph. xiii. 9, 1085 
a. 31 (vide infra, note 42), 6, 4 
sqq.; xii. 10, 1075 b. 32, and prob- 
ably the beginning of x.; xiv. 1, 
1087 b. 30 sqq. According to 
Damascius, De Princip. p. 3 (ov 
yup Ev ws EAdxıorov, KabdTEp Zmev- 
oımmos Edoke Akyeıv), we might sup- 
pose that Speusippus had also 
denoted the One as the Least. 
But from Aristotle, Metaph. 
xiv. 1, 1087 b. 30 sqq., we find 
that this cannot have been the case. 
Damascius, most likely, made a 
false deduction from that passage. 

41 Metaph. vii. 2; vide supra, 
note 37. Following this precedent, 
and in agreement with Ravaisson 
(p. 87), Brandis (p. 10), Schwegler, 
and Bonitz (see their comments on 
the passage), we may consider 
Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37, as 


That uni- 


applying to Speusippus, and not, 
as Pseudo-Alexander thinks, to 
the Pythagoreans. The words are: 
oi de Acyovres Thy üpıdubv mpoToY 
Toy wabnuarikdy Kal oUTws del BAAQY 
Exouevnv ovotay kal apxas Exdorns 
aAAas, emeicodtwde Thy TOD TayTos 
ovolay mode (ovdev yap 7) Erepa 
TH ETEpG guuBadrerau ovca 7) wn 
ovca) Kat apxas moAAds. In 
that case we must also regard 
Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090: b. Ua, 
as a reference to him: én de 
eri(nrnoeiev Av Tis un Alay evxepns 
dy mepl uev TOD Apıduod mayrds Kal 
TOY Haßnnarırav Td ‚under oupBar- 


Acodaı GAAHAoLS Te mporepa, Tots 


Uorepoy. BN övros Yap | TOU api8 mov 
ovdev HrTov Th peyedn €ora Tols TH 
naßnnarıra pdvoy eivat bauevoıs, Kat 
TovTwy ph bvtTwy 7 Wuxh Kal Ta 

, is > [4 > v > c 
ThmaTa Ta aidOnTad. ovK koıke 9 N 


goto Emeivodiwöns otoa ek THY 
gawouevov, dowep poxOnpa Tpa- 
yedia. Cf. Schwegler in loc. 


4 Metaph. iii. 9. Aristotle asks 
how spatial magnitudes are to be 
explained on the presupposition of 
Plato’s theory of numbers; and 
having discussed the derivation of 
the line from the Long-and-Short 
(vide supra, p. 519, 8), and the 
like, he proceeds (1085 a. 31), of uev 
ob TA pmeyebn yevvoow €k ToLadT nS 
vans, Erepoı de ex THs otıyuns (H de 
orıyum avrois doker eivar ovx Ey, 
GAN’ olov TO Ev) Kal BAANS As 
oias Tb mANdos, GAA’ ov mAndous. 
‘he fundamental opposition of the 
One and Plurality, from which this 
derivation starts, shows that it be- 
longs to Speusippus. 
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form interdependence of the whole universe, which Plato 
and Aristotle so strongly maintained, was, as Aristotle 
says, broken up by Speusippus. 

The highest sphere in this series is that of numbers. 
These, with Speusippus, occupy the place of Ideas, which 
he entirely abandons. Numbers are, according to him, 
the First of all that exists; and though he denies the 
distinction between mathematical and Ideal numbers, yet 
he separates them, in their existence, from sensible cb- 
jects, as Plato separates his Ideas; ** and he gives the 
same reason for this procedure that Plato gave for his: 
namely, that no knowledge would be possible if there 


were not a nature exalted 


43 Vide note 37. 

44 Aristotle often mentions the 
theory that mathematical numbers 
and magnitudes alone, with the ex- 
ception of Ideas, exist apart from 
the Sensible. In Metaph. xiii. 1, 
he specifies three opinions on this 
point: 1) The philosophers who 
discriminated the Ideas from ma- 
thematical numbers ; 2) those who 
declared them to be the same; and 
3) those who only allowed the ex- 
istence of mathematical numbers 
(Erepoı de tives Tas naßnuarıcas 
uövov ovotas elvat act), either as 
undivided from the Sensible, ka«- 
mep Aeyovol twes (the Pythago- 
reans, not, as Susemihl thinks, 
Genet. Entw. ii. 520, 668, some 
Platonist unknown to us. The 
theory that mathematical number 
is the only number, and that it is 
not separated from the objects of 
sense, is adduced, c. 8, 1083 b. 8 
sqq.; xiv. 3, 1090 a. 20 sqq., 30 
8qq.; 1. 6, 987 b. 27 sqq.; Physics, 
lili. 4, 203 a. 6, as a distinctive 
doctrine of the Pythagoreans; 


above the sensible.** But 


Aristotle never attributes it to a 
Platonist), or xkexwpioueva tTav 
aig Ont ay (Akyovaı de Kat oft w Tivés). 
He then combats the two latter theo- 
ries (c. 2); the second at p. 1076 b. 
ll sqq. Aristotle also distinguishes 
(Metaph. xiii. 6, 1080 b. 11) three 
different views among those who 
held numbers to be ovotaı xwpıoral; 
it is manifest, from the opening of 
the chapter, that he is speaking 
only of these. of uev oöv, he says, 
Gupotépous pacly eivar Tovs Apıd- 
mous, ... Kal Xwpiorovs Auporepovs 
Tay ulo@nrav. of de Tov nahnue- 
rırdv uövov Apıdudv elva Toy Tpw@Tor 
Tay byYTaY kexwplouevov THY aiaOn- 
av (cf. Z 25 sqq.) nal of TIuda- 
yöpeıcı d' Eva toy naßnuarırdv, TAY 
ov Kexwpiouevov, and so forth; 
&AAos de Tis Tov TpaTov apiOudoy Tov 
To eidwv Eva elvat, Evıoı de Kal Tov 
naßnuarırbv Toy aurdv TovTOY elvat. 
(Further details presently.) The 
doctrine mentioned in the second 
passage is referred to in xiv. 2, at 
the end, where Aristotle opposes 
two theories : 7 idéas rıdeuevo and 
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the relation of the One to numbers involved him in a 


TO TOVTOY Mev ToY TP6MOV OVK OioLME- 
vo 81a Td Tas evovcas Svaxepelas 
öpäv mepl tas ideas... moLwvvrı de 
apıdudv roy padnuaricdy. Of the 
latter he then says, ov@evds yap 
odre poly d A€ywr avroy elvaı, GAN’ 
&s aurnv Tıva Aéyet Kal? adrhy poo 
otcay, ote palverat dy aitios (for 
neither does he who assumes this 
number maintain that it is the 
cause of anything, since he repre- 
sents it as a self-subsistent essence ; 
nor does it show itself to be so; 
the adrby eivaı has to be completed 
by the afrıov that follows. See 
also xiv. 3, 1090 a. 20 sqq. The 
Pythagoreans held things to be 
themselves numbers, because they 
thought they discovered in them 
many numerical determinations: 
Tots de Tov Haßmuarırdv pudvov Aé- 
yovoty eivat apiOudy ovdey ToLovToY 
evdéxeTat Acye Kate Tas bmoßeceıs, 
GAN Ort ovK EcovTa: avTaY ai ém- 
ornuaı éAeyero. Aristotle con- 
tinues, in opposition to this view, 
OAov OTL ov KexapioTar TA wan- 
‚uarıka, and he repeats, in regard 
to its basis, of de xXwpıorov Tmor- 
odvres (that is to say, Toy naßnua- 
ırdv apOudy), Ore eml Tay aicOnray 
our ora TH AkiduaTa, GANOR de Te 
Aeyomeva Kol calver Thy Yuxhy, elval 
Te ‘rodauBdvovct, Kal xwpioTe 


clvat. Öpoiws de Kal TH neyeln Ta 
naßnuerırd. Cf. xii. 9, 1086 a. 


2: of ev yap Ta nohnuarıra uövov 
TOLODVTES mapı TX aloOnr&, Öp@vres 
Thy mepl Ta elön Övoxepeiav Kal 
TAGGLY, aneornoav GTO TOV ciSNTLKOD 
&piuov kal Tov madnuartiKdy emoincar. 
From these he afterwards discrimi- 
nates, of Ta elön BovAduevor Gua Kal 
‘apiOuovs moreiv and 6 mp@ros Beuevos 
Ta Te elön Elvan Kal üpıAuods ra eldn 
‘Kal T& naßnuarıra elvaı. As to the 


philosophers who are to be credited 
with this doctrine, commentators 
are so undecided and contradictory 
(cf. Ravaisson, p. 29; Schwegler 
loc. cit. ; Bonitz, Arist. Metaph. ii. 
544 sq.), that it is easy to see they 
are theorising on the basis of the 
passages in Aristotle, without any 
real knowledge of the matter. But 
we may, at any rate, gather from 
what has been quoted, that Aris- 
totle is here concerned not with 
Pythagoreans (as Pseudo-Alex- 
ander believes, p. 1076 b. 19), but 
with Platonists. He describes the 
adherents of the doctrine in ques- 
tion clearly as such; for he says 
they were led to it by the difficulties 
of Plato’s doctrine of Ideas. He 
observes that they differ from the 
Pythagoreans in assuming numbers 
and magnitudes to exist apart from 
things (as Plato did with regard 
to his Ideas); and they make use 
of the same argument that Plato 
brought forward for the separation 
of Ideas from things (supra, p. 225 
sq., p. 231 sq.), namely, that there 
could be no knowledge if the object 
of knowledge were not exalted 
above the Sensible (871 our @coyrat 
aur@v ai emiornuaL eAeyero, Metaph. 
xiv. 3; vide supra). What Pla- 
tonist it was who thus departed 
from the Ideas, and assumed trans- 
cendental and hypostasized num- 
bers in their place we may infer 
from Metaph. xii. 10, 1075 b. 37; 
xiv. 8, 1090 b. 13. We found that 
(on account of the parallel passage 
quoted in note 41)this passage could 
only relate to Speusippus; so that 
the words of de Acyorres Thy Apıd- 
poy mpatov toy Mahnuarıröv, and 
Tois TH padnuatiKe pdvoy elvac 
danevors, must also point to him. 
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difficulty ; for in order to separate the One, as first cause, 
from the Derived, he found himself obliged to distin- 
guish it by the name of the * First One’ from the unities 
contained in numbers; so that, as Aristotle observes, at 
this point, at any rate, he reverted to the separation of 
Ideal and mathematical number.* 

In the same way he assumed magnitudes to exist 
as specific, substances, above and beyond sensible 
things; but the Platonic distinction of mathematical 
and Ideal magnitudes*® was of course not allowed 
by Speusippus. Mathematical numbers are the First, 
mathematical magnitudes the Second.” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he attempted to prove various analogies 
between them; ‘** and in the same Pythagorean strain, 


We are reminded of him too in 
Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a. 21, where 
a distinction is drawn between 
those who held Ideas to be num- 
bers and dooı id€as uev ovK olovraı 
elvaı o¥0’ amAGs oüre ds Apıduovs 
Twas odoas, TH de nadeuarıra eivaı 
Kal Tobs Apıduovs Tpwrous Tar 
dvrwv, Kal apxhy avtav elvar aurd 
db ev; andinxiv. 4, 1091 b. 22, 
where it is said that the identifi- 
cation of the One with the Good is 
beset with difficulties: ovußalveı 
yap TOAAH Övoxepeua, hv Evıoı pev- 
vovres Ameıpikanıv, of To ev ev 
Gmoroyouvtes üpxıv elvar mpaerny 
kal oToLxetoy, TOD Apıduod SE Tod 
uoßnuarıcov. In this latter place 
especially (according to the proof 
given on p. 568) the reference to 
Speusippus is unmistakable. In the 
same manner the allusion to him 
in Z 32, didrep 6 piv epevye Tb 
ayaboy mpoodnrrev Te évl, clearly 
refers to Z 22 sqq. Ravaisson 
rightly appeals (p. 30) to Metaph. 


vii. 2, 1028 b. 21, 24, to show that 
Speusippus did not identify num- 
bers with Ideas. Susemihl, loc. 
cit,, agrees in this view of Speu- 
sippus’ doctrine; but thinks that 
the reference to him in xiii. 5, 
1076 b. 11 sq. extends to Plato 
and Xenocrates as well. From e. 1, 
1076 a. 22, compared with Z 32, 
it is, however, clear that Aristotle is 
only dealing with those who tas 
pobnuarikas wdvoy ovotas elval pact. 

45 Vide the quotations from 
Metaph. xiv. 3, in the preceding 
note. Another argument, seemingly 
employed by Speusippus, is to be 
found in Metaph. xiv. 3, 1090 b. 
& sqq.:; cf. -vil.2, 1028 b. 155-110 Se 

46 Metaph. xiii. 8, 1083 a. 20 sqq. 

47 Vide p. 518. 

48 Metaph. xii. 6, 1080 b. 23 
(according to the quotation on p. 
573): duolws de Kal mepl 7a when 
kal mepl Ta Emimeda kal mepl ra 
oteped. xiv. 3, 1090 a. 35: of de 
Xwpıorbv movvres (Toy apıdudv) AR 
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he praises the perfection of the number ten, as shown 


partly in its arithmetical properties, and partly, in that 
its elements, the first four numbers, underlie all geo- 
metrical proportions.” Plato, in his later period, 
certainly made greater concessions to the Pythagorean 
theory of numbers than was consistent with the spirit 
of his system; but in his successor this tendency pre- 
ponderated to such an extent that in his metaphysics 
he would be altogether a Pythagorean, did not the 
separation of numbers from things (a remnant of the 
doctrine of Ideas) constitute a very essential difference 
between true Pythagoreism and his adaptation of it. 
Speusippus seems to have paid little attention to 
natural science. Theophrastus censures him for neglect- 
ing, like most of the Platonists, to pursue his deriva- 
tion of the Particular from Primary Causes far enough ; 
and for the superficial and disjointed manner in 
which he brings his principles to bear on all things 
beyond the sphere of numbers and mathematical 
quantities.-° His writings (as far as we can judge 


eival re UroAauBdavovar Kal XwploTe 
elvat’ duolws de Kal TH peyeOn Ta 
padnuatind. 

4 In his work on the Pythago- 
rean numbers according to Iam- 
blichus, Theol. Arith. p. 62, he 
treats minutely wept tay Ev avrois 
ypaupırav (the numbers resulting 
from geometric proportions) roAv- 
yoviwy Te Kal mavrolwv Tay Ev Apıd- 
Mots erımeöwv Gua kal orepewv. We 
must here bear in mind that in the 
Greek mathematies of the Pytha- 
goreans, arithmetie was wont to be 
expressed geometrically ; we hear 
of plane and solid numbers, of 


quadratic, cubic, oblong, gnomonie, 
circular numbers, and soon. In 
the same treatise Speusippus (loc. 
cit. p. 63) attempts to prove that 
the number ten is contained in 
geometrical entities and figures: 
he finds, for example, one in the 
point; two in the line; three in 
the triangle, as the simplest plane ; 
four in the pyramid, as the sim- 
plest cube: ef. vol. 1. 349 sq. and 
supra, p. 331, 103, and p. 519, 8. 

°° Vide the fragment in the 
Theol. Arithm. loc. cit. and the ex- 
tracts from it in the preceding note. 
Further details presently. 
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from their titles!) consist, in addition to those already 
mentioned, of descriptive rather than investigatory 
works : *? they include books on Metaphysics, Theology, 
Mathematics, Ethics, Politics, and Rhetoric.**? Of the 
Physics of Speusippus tradition has preserved very 
little. Aristotle may perhaps be alluding to him 
when he accuses the Platonists of making Space, as the 
sphere of mathematical and corporeal magnitudes, be- 
gin simultaneously with these.* We are told that he 














51 Metaph. p. 312 (Fr. 12, 11 
Wimm.): viv & of ye moAroL (of 
the Pythagoreans) uexpı tivds EA- 
Bövres karamalovraı kaduımep Kal of 
To Ev Kal thy adpioroy dudda TOL- 
oövres the Platonists (and more 
particularly Plato, p. 519, 10). 
Tovs yap apiOuods yervnoavres Kal 
Ta émimeda Kal Ta oWuara, cxeddY 
TaAAa mapakelmovoı, mANv Sov 
epartduevol, Kal TocadTo uovor Ö7- 
Aodvres, Ott TA uev amd TIS GopiaToV 
duddos, olov témos Kal Kevoy Kal 
ämeıpov, Ta 8 and T@v apiOuay Kai 
Tov Evös, olov Wuxh Kal BAA’ arta, 
xpövov & Gua Kal roy ovpaydy kal 
Erepa 5) mAelw' Tov 8 ovpavod mepı 
Kal T@v Avım@v ovdeulay Er} moLoVv- 
Tat uvelav‘ @raitws & ovd€é of rep) 
Srevoinrov, ovdt tay ovbeis, TAY 
Eevoxparns. 

® Diog. iv. 4 sq. In this cata- 
logue several of his known works 
are missing. Whether they are 
altogether omitted, or are quoted 
under other titles, we do not know. 
Among these are: the treatise on 
Pythagorean numbers (vide note 
49), unless this is included in the 
Maßnuarırds (Proclus says, Eucl. 
22, vide 77 Fr., that Speusippus 
ealled all geometrical propositions 
Bewpnuara) ; the treatise mpds KAeo- 
~avra (vide note 66), which per- 
haps may be identical with the 


mpos vouwobecias of Diogenes; ep! 
$ıAooödwv (Diog. ix. 23; cf. the 
piAdcogos, iv. 4); and the Platonic 
discourses on the Good (Simplicius, 
Phys. 32 b.m. These can hardly 
be the ‘one book’ wep) piAocodias 
which Diogenes describes). With 
regard to the MAdrwvos mepldeımvov 
(vide p. 1, 1) Fischer, in his life of 
Speusippus, 38, conjectures that it 
may be the same as the Eulogy of 
Plato(p.1,1); since this might have 
assumed the form of a discourse 
at Plato’s funeral feast (or per- 
haps several such discourses), and 
the statements of Apuleius about 
Plato, which we derive from Speu- 
sippus, may have been taken from 
it. Among these, however, we can 
only reckon with certainty the 
quotations, p. 6, 5; and p. 44, 111. 
In Plutarch, Queest. conv. Preem. 3, 
p- 612, we perhaps have a reference 
to this work. It is also possible 
that, as Hermann and Steinhart 
suppose (vide supra, p. 1, 1), the 
title meplöeımvov was incorrectly be- 
stowed upon Speusippus’s treatise. 

53 Vide note 28. 

54 IT include the treatise zept 
Wvxis with the metaphysical works, 
as it seems to have been chiefly 
concerned with the World-soul 
(supra, note 38). 
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defined Time as Quantity in motion; °° that he adhered 
to the mathematical derivation of the elements ; 
assuming, however, with Philolaus, five elements,’ 
instead of Plato’s four: that he declared not only 
the higher, but the irrational part also, of the soul 
to be immortal,°’—a divergence from Plato,’® which 
may have been occasioned by the difficulties resulting 
from the opposite theory, in regard to the doctrine of 
Metempsychosis; for it can scarcely be doubted that 
so great an admirer of Pythagoras was an upholder of 
that doctrine. These scanty notices contain all that 
we really know about the Physics of Speusippus, and 


55 Metaph. iv. 6, 1092 a. 17: 
üromov dt Kal Tb Témov Gua Tors 
oTEpeots Kal TOs UAANMaTLKOLS TOL}- 
cat...kal TO eimeiv uev OTL Tod 
Zora, TI dE €or 6 Tomos, un. As 
this observation is immediately 
preceded by a criticism on a doc- 
trine of Speusippus, Ravaisson (44) 
and Brandis (ii. b. 1, 18) suppose 
that it refers to him. But there is 
no real connection between the two 
passages: Bonitz therefore thinks 
it may belong elsewhere—perhaps 
to Metaph. xiii. 8, 9. 

56 76 Ev kıvnaeı Toody (Plut. Plat. 
qu. viil. 4, 3, s. 1007). This defi- 
nition leaves it uncertain whether 
the quantity of motion (properly, 
in the sphere of motion) is meant, 
or quantity which is in a state of 
motion (the motion of something 
contained in space). 

57 In the treatise on Pythagorean 
numbers, according to Theol. 
Arithm. p. 62, he writes, mept T@v 
MEVTE OXNMATWV, & Tots KoTulkols 
&modldoraL FToıxelois, ididTHTOS av- 
Trav (this a’téy should be omit- 
ted, or ididrnTds TE avr@v substi- 
tuted) mpds &AAnAa Kal Kowdrn- 
Tos avaroylas TE Kal avaKodovblas 


(akoAovbias or avrakoAoudias). Even 
were it possible, it is certainly not 
probable, that the words &— oroı- 
xeloıs are merely a comment of 
Jamblichus.. It appears, then, from 
this passage that Speusippus made 
the five regular figures correspond 
with the five elements, thus de- 
parting from the original doctrine 
of Plato, like Xenocrates and the 
author of the Epinomis; and that, 
in agreement with Philolaus and 
the later form of Platonism, he con- 
sidered Ether to be a fifth element 
(supra, p. 372, 21; 521, 14; and 
vol. i. 350 sq.). 

58 Olympiodorus in Pheedon. p. 
98, Finckh: dr: of uev amd ris 
Aoyırms Wuxis &xpe THs eupdyxov 
étews amabavatiCovow, ws Novumvıos. 
of de nexpı THS PUTEws, ws TIAwrivos 
&vı Smov. of SE méxpt THS aAoylas, 
@s TOV uev naAaıwv Zevoxparns Kal 
Srevoirmos, tev de vewrepwv “Idu- 
BAıxos kal TAovrapxos. of de wexpt 
uovns THS Aoyınns, @s TIpdKAos kat 
Tloppipios. of de pexpt pdvoy Tod 
vod Gelpovor yap tiv Sdtavy, as 
moAAol T@v Tlepımaryrırav. of de 
uexpı THS GAns Wuxiis, Pbetpovor yap 
TAS MEPLKAS eis THY OANY, 
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anything else that may here and there be gathered on 
this subject is far less interesting or important. 

Our information is likewise very meagre concerning 
his Ethics, thongh Speusippus devoted many of his 
writings to the subject ;*” but we may take for granted 
that his principles were generally those of Plato. 
No trace, however, is discernible of the peculiar theory 
of virtue, and the idealistic scheme of politics which 
we find in the Platonic state. It is said that he sought 
the Highest Good or Happiness in the perfection 
of natural activities and conditions: this perfection 
being chiefly effected by virtue, which was thus declared 
by Speusippus, as by Plato, to be the most essential 
condition of happines.°! He allowed, however, a 
certain value to health, freedom from troubles, and 
even to external goods: but he would not admit 
Pleasure to be a good,® still less the inference that it 


59 Vide 417 sq. 6? Vide Clem. Strom. 418 D: 








69 In Diogenes’ catalogue the 
treatises wep) mAovTOU, mepl Ndovns, 
mepl Sixasocvyns, mepl piArtas, ToAITHS, 
mepl vouobecias, the Apiorimmos, 
and probably other dialogues, relate 
to this subject. 

61 Cicero’s observation (vide note 
24), which seems to refer chiefly to 
morality, is not binding upon us, 
as it originates with the Eclectic 
Antiochus, following whom Cicero 
maintained the perfect agree- 
ment of the older Peripateties 
with Aristotle (De orat. iii. 18, 67; 
Acad. 1.4, 17 sq.; ii. 5, 15; Fin. 
av. 20,098, 7,8, 20; Lege. i. 
13, 38; Offic. iii. 4, 20: ef. Krische, 
Forsch. 248 sq.). Similarly, Diog. 
iv. 1, uewe pey em) tay aitay 
TlAdtwvt Soypdrwy, taken literally, 
would prove too much. 


Zmevoınnos Thy evdamoviay pyoly 
eEiv elvaı reAelav Ev Tots KaTa pioww 
éxovow 7 ekiy wyabav: js On kara- 
oTdcews ümavras ev avOpammous 
üpeEıv exew. aroxaleodaı de Tovs 
ayabovs THs aoxAnolas. elev Ö’ dy ai 
apetal THs evdaunovlas Amepyacrıral. 
Cf. Cicero, Tuse. v. 10, 30: he 
regarded poverty, disgrace, and the 
like as evils, but taught that the 
wise man was always happy. 

#3 Vide preceding note, and Plut. 
Comm. not. 13, 1, p. 1065: ef rov 
Zevonpdrovs kal ZImevoimmov Karn- 
yopodvres Em TH um Ti üryelar 
adıapopov Myelsdaı unde Toy TAOVTOY 
avwperdes. Cicero, however, Lege. 
i. 13, 38, numbers them both 
among those who held that only 
the Laudable-in-itself was a 
magnum bonum. According to 


PP2 
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must be so if Pain be an Evil. There is an opposition, 
he said, not only between the Evil and the Good, but 
between one evil thing and another ; just as the Greater 
is opposed not only tothe Equal, but also to the Less. 
Another argument of his is mentioned, by which he 
sought to prove that law deserves respect, and that the 
wise man ought not to withdraw himself from its 
rule. Though it is impossible to gain a connected 
idea of the Ethics of Speusippus from such fragments 
as these, we can at least perceive that they coincided in 
the main with the principles of the Older Academy.®* 





Cie. Tuse. v. 13, 39, and Seneca, 
Epist. 85, 18 sq. (vide infra, chap. 
xx.n. 71), they both maintained 
that virtue is of itself sufficient to 
give happiness, but added that 
happiness, to be perfect, requires 
other goods. 

64 Cf. Aristotle, Ethics, iv. vii. 
14, beginning (Eustratius in Eth. 
Nic. 166 b. m. cannot be con- 
sidered an original source); pain 
is an Evil, therefore pleasure 
must be a Good. as yup Srev- 
oımmos &Avev (that is to say, as 
follows) od oupBotver 7 Avaıs, 
bomep Tb neilov Ta EeAdrrovı Kal 
d low evaytiov: ov yap ay dain 
ömep kakov Tı elvaı Thy ndorhv. Cf. 
Zora: 7u.12, 1152, :b. 
8; Gellius, N. A. ix. 5, 4: Speu- 
sippus vetusgue omnis Academia 
(this. doubtless, is an exaggeration) 
voluptatem et dolorem duo mala 
esse dicunt opposita inter sese, 
bonum tamen esse, quod utriusque 
medium foret. It does not appear 
a legitimate inference from Eth. 
N. x. 2 that Speusippus in this dis- 
cussion of pleasure was opposing 
Eudoxus (Krische, 249, 1; Brandis, 
14, 36). As he wrote upon Ari- 
stippus, it is much more likely that 


he had the Cynic philosopher in 
view. 

65 A similar distinction, not, 
however, entirely coincident with 
the above. is employed by Plato 
with regard to the same question ; 
vide Rep. ix. 584 D sqq. 

66 Clemens Strom. iit. 367 A: 
ZSmeboımmos yap ev TS mpos KAeo-- 
PaYTA TPaTw Ta Suola TE TMarwrı 
Eoıke Sic TOVTOU ypddeır. ei yap 7 
Bactrcia orovdaioy 8 Te Todds uevos- 
Bactreds Kal äpxwv, 6 vdwos, Adyos 
ay ophds, crovdatos. This argument, 
which was similarly employed by 
the Stoies (ef. Stobzeus, Eel. ii. 190, 
208), is probably directed against 
the Cynie contempt for law (Pt. i. 
277,3),and Speusippus, in the words: 
ö re copds, K.T.A., is indirectly refer- 
ring to the opposite presupposition. 
The maxim that the wise man only 
is a ruler has not been handed 
down to us by express tradition as 
belonging to the Cynics, but it 
greatly resembles much that we do 
know of them, and it has an 
obvious connection with the So- 
eratic doctrine. It is, therefore, 
very probable that the Stoies may 
have borrowed it from the Cynics: 


(vide part i. p. 276 and p. 141, I. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
THE OLDER ACADEMY CONTINUED.—XENOCRATES. 


XENOCRATES resembled Speusippus in his strong pre- 
dilection for Pythagoreanism " and his high estimation 
of mathematics,? and he developed the tendencies of 
Plato’s later works to an even greater extent than his 
predecessor. While arriving at a higher degree of 
systematic completeness, he did not, however, venture 
to abandon the original ground-work of Platonism so 
entirely as Speusippus had done in regard to Ideas: 
he was therefore in many respects a more genuine 


Platonist. 


As he was much longer at the head of the 


Platonic school, and was besides a very prolific writer,? 


* Cf. Iambl. Theol. Arithm. p. 
61, g. E: rapa Zevorpdrovs étaipé- 
Tws omovdaodeınwv Gel Ilvdayopınav 
Akpoarewv, uddAiora de Tov BıAoAdov 
ovyypauudtwv, 

* The importance he attached to 
this science is shown by his nu- 
merous and apparently comprehen- 
‘sive treatises on Mathematics and 
Astronomy. Cf. the titles ap. 
Diog. iv. 13 sq.: Aoyıorıra (9 
books), 7a mepl Ta naßnuara (6 
books), wepl Yewuerp@v, rep) apid- 
av Oewpla, wep) Stactnudtwy, Ta 
mepl aoTpodroyiay, mep) yewuerplas. 
The Mvéaydpere may have contained 
‘some mathematical elements. He 


is said to have dismissed a pupil, 
ignorant of mathematics, as wholly 
unprepared for philosophy (AaBas 
oven exes ptAocodias): Plut. Virt. 
Mor. C 12 end, p. 542; Diog. 10, 
alibi; Krische, Forsch. p. 317. 

3 V. Diog. iv. 11 sqq., and Wyn- 
persse ad loc. 190 sq., 197 sqq. 
The life of Plato is not mentioned 
(ef. on it p. 337, 1), nor the treatise 
wept Ths and tev (hwy Tpophs 
(Clemens, Strom. vil. 717 D), un- 
less contained in the TIvdayöpeıa. 
The satires mentioned in Apuleius, 
Floril. iv. 20, should perhaps be 
ascribed to Xenophanes (Diogenes 
ii. speaks of rn); and the treatise 
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we may justly consider him as the principal repre- 
sentative of the Old Academy.‘ Unfortunately his 
doctrine is too imperfectly known to enable us to 
reproduce even its main characteristics with accuracy. 
We must therefore content ourselves with piecing to- 
gether the traditions we possess, filling up the lacunz 
by such probable conjectures as we may. 

Of the three divisions of Philosophy, which had 
already been employed by Plato, but were first ex- 
pressly recognised by Xenocrates,’ Logic or Dialectic 
(the name is uncertain) must have included in the 
first place the theory of cognition, and the propzdeutic 
part of reasoning, to which he devoted numerous 
writings; secondarily, probably, discussions on genus 
and species, and the highest contradictories:7 while 
enquiries concerning ultimate principles® might come 
under the head of Physics? That which is 
distinctive in Xenocrates is his Theory of Knowledge. 
Plato divided knowledge first of all into the knowledge 
of reason and the knowledge of sense, subdividing the 
former into the higher dialectical, and the lower 
Tay mepl Thy Sidvoiay (twice), mepl. 
Tod Evayrlov, Aloıs T@Y mept Tovs 


Adyous, Adoeıs mepl mahnudrwv, 
av mepl Thy Aekıy, THs mept Td 


mep! THs HAdrwvos moAırelas (Suidas 
Eevoxp.) may be identical with that 
mepl modteias in Diogenes. 
Whether the work zrepi réryaboo (v. 





most 


p. 26, 53) is the Platonic discourse 
edited by Xenophon (Simpl. Phys. 
32 b. m.) cannot be decided. 

4 So in Simplicius loc. cit. he is 
called 6 yrnoıwraros Toy TIAarwvos 
akpoaror. 

=) V..supr. 165, io0. 

s Cf. Cicero, Acad. 11. 46, 143; 
and the titles wepi codias, epi 
pirocodias, mepl EmMIOTNUNns, ep! 
EMIOTNUOCUVNS, mept Tod wWetdous, 


Giareyerba mpayuarelas, and epl. 
waßnr@v, unless this is a mistake 
arising out of nahmudrwv. 

7 mepl yivev Kat eld@v, epl 
eiösv (unless this title is equivalent 
to that of rept idewv) evunriov a’. 


8 Writings mepl TOU ) dopiarou, mept. 


Tod Övros, wept TOD Evös, mept 
Tayabod, =o) iSe@v, ep! Apıduw@v. 

° If (which is not certain) he 
carried out the division so strictly., 
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mathematical cognition ;!° and the latter into notion 
or envisagement (Vorstellung) and perception (Wahr- 
nehmung). Xenocrates reckoned only three stages: 
Thought, Perception, and Envisagement. Thought, 
he said, is concerned with all that is beyond the 
heavens; Perception with the things in the heavens; 
Envisagement with the heavens themselves; for though 
they are beheld with the bodily eye in astronomy, 
they become the object of thought. The thinking 
cognition guarantees knowledge; the sensible cognition 
is also true, but not to the same extent; in envisage- 
ment truth and falsehood are equally to be found.!! 
Accordingly, while Plato separated philosophic from 
mathematical thought, even that of pure mathematics, 
Xenocrates included both in his notion of knowledge, 


He may have enunciated it gene- 
rally, without having assigned its 
place to each single investigation 
in one of the three parts. 

10 Cf. p. 218 sq. 

11 Sext. Math. vii. 147; Zevoxpd- 
ns de Tpeis pnow ovcias elvat, THY 
bev aigOnrny, ziv de vonTHhy, Thy dE 
civOerov kal dofarrhv.. av aisOnrhy 
pev elvar Thy Evrds ovpavov, vonthy 
dé maytTwy Tay extds ovpavdr, Soka- 
othy dt Kal auvderov THY avTov Tov 
ovpayov* dparh pev yap Eorı TH 
aig@noe:, vonrn de dl aorpodoyias. 
TOUTWY MEVTOL TOUTOY Exövrwy TdY 
tTpémoyv Tis MeV exTds ovpavod Kal 
vontis ovalas kpırmpıov amepatvero 
Thy emiothuny, THs de evTds odpayod 
Kal uio@nrns alcOnow, Tis de wiKris 
thy Sdiav, wal Tovtwy Kowas Td 
bey bia Tov Ermiotnuovikod Adyou 
kpırhpiov BéBaidy TE Umdpxeiv Kat 
aAndes, Tb de Sia Tis aicOjoews 
GANGES uev,oux ObTw de ws TH Fd TOD 


ETLOTHMOVLOD Adyov, TO SE auvderov 
Kowbdy GAnOovs te Kal wWevdous 
imdpxew, THs yap ÖdEns Thy ev 
Tia aAndn eivat, thy Se Wed" 
ödev kal Tpeis Moipas mapadeddcdaı, 
“ATpoToy uev Thy TOY VONT@V, AUETÄ- 
derov otcav, KAdéOw de Thy Tay 
aicOnray, Adxeow de Tay Sotacray. 
This division of the Actual seems 
to be referred to by Theophrastus 
(Metaph. p. 313; Fr.12,12,Wimm.; 
after the words quoted p. 858, 2): 
ovTos yap &maytdé mws mepiTiOnor 
mept Toy KdoMoV, duoiws aicgdnTa Kat 
vonta Kal uoßmuarıra, kal Erı 8) TH 
Geta. Madnuarixa here must mean 
the ovpavia or the object of 
astronomy: the eta, only added 
incidentally by Theophrastus, form 
no separate class, but, as we shall 
see presently, are found in the 
three others, so far as they are 
treated from a theological point of 
view. 
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and the object of both in his notion of the super- 
cslestial ;!2 while Plato admitted no truth at all in the 
perception of sense, as distinct from thought, Xeno- 
crates conceded to it a lesser amount of truth. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, he treated this subject in a most 
confused manner, sometimes restricting envisagement 
to a definite sphere, sometimes speaking of it in an 
entirely general sense.” Of his Logic we only know 
that (perhaps in opposition to Aristotle) he endeavoured 
to reduce all other categories to the Platonic distinc- 
tion !* of the Absolute and the Relative.!®? In the 
conception of his highest metaphysical principles, 
Xenocrates followed Plato; except that he made 
more constant use of arithmetical designations, and 
at the same time connected them more closely with 
theology. He declared Unity and Duality—Duality 
meaning here indeterminate Duality—to be the pri- 
mary Causes; the former he identified with the Straight, 
the latter with the Crooked. He also called Unity the 
first or male divinity, the Father, Zeus, and Reason ; 
Duality the female divinity, and the mother of the 
gods.1® Numbers, he said, resulted from the union of 


12 This expression resembles tion of thought and perception, 
the drepovpdvios Tömos, Phedr. by an application of the Platonic 
247 c.; the comparison of pure principle (see 172, 6; 209, 102); 





mathematical knowledge with that both spring from the combi- 


philosophical knowledge corre- 
sponds with the comparison of 
the mathematical numbers with 
the Ideas, &e.; see below. 

13 The former, when he assigned 
to it the heavenly element as its 
peculiar province; the latter, when 
he represented the opposition of 
truth and error in notions or en- 
visagmements as the combina- 


nation of notions. 

14 On which cf. p. 277 sq. 

15 Simpl. Categ. y. b. 6; Schol. 
in Arist. 47 b. 25: of yap ep 
Zevorpatnv Kat ’Avdpdvikoy mavTa 
T@ Kal’ abtd Kal Toe mpds TL TEpIAau- 
Baveıv Soxovow, Sore wepit Tov eivaı 
Kar avTov’s TOCOVTOVv TaY ‘yev@v 
TAOS. 

16 Stob. Eel. 1.62: Bevokp.. 2% 
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these two; !” and he seems to have defined the relation 
of numbers to Ideas in such a manner that he neither, 


Thy wovdda kal thy Sudda Geods, IV 
uev ds appeva marpds Exovsav rakıv, 
ev ovpav® Bacirevovoay, sjvTıva 
mpooayopeveı Kal Ziva kul mepırrov 
kal voiv, boTis Eoriv aur@ mpwTos 
Géos* Thy de ws OnAelav, untpds dewv 
diknv, Tis tnd Toy ovpavdy Ankews 
yoyuernv, ris eotly atte wx} 
Tov mavrös. (The latter, if correct, 
shows great confusion ; Xenocrates, 
as we shall find later on, con- 
sidered the soul to be a number; 
and duality is the one element of 
every number and also of the soul- 
number; see below). It is pos- 
sible that Xenocrates, like the 
Pythagoreans in their numerical 
analogies, did not avoid this con- 
fusion, at least in expression. 
Philolaus had already designated 
duality as Rhea, mother of the 
gods; the Pythagoreans gave the 
same name to the central fire: 
see vol. 1. 337, 1; 356, 4. This 
evidence justifies us in ascribing to 
Xenocrates, out of the different 
determinations of the Platonists 
as to the first principles (see 322, 
83), those which placed unity and 
the indefinite dyad at the head. 
Theophrastus says (see p. 576, öl 
and 583, 11) that he went further 
than all others in the derivation of 
theindividual from these two prin- 
ciples ; and Plut. an. procr. 2, 1 (see 
note 26), says that he represented 
numbers and the soul, so far as it 
is a number, as springing from 
them. The opposite of unity and 
the indefinite dyad was understood 
in two ways. Some understood 
the principle opposed to unity as 
the Unlike or the Great-and- 
Small, interpreting in this way the 


övas adpiotos (Metaph. xiv. 1, 
1088 a. 15: of de TO &ucov ws Ev 
Tl, THY Sudba SE Abpıotov ToLodyTes 
peyadou Kat uıpod, cf. p. 1087a. 7 
sqq.). Others spoke only of the unit 
and the indefinite dyad, without re- 
ferring this concept to the Unlike 
(ibid. c. 2, 1088 b. 28: eiot öe 
tives of Sudda uev adpictoy motovor 
To peTa TOV Evds oToLxElovy, TH Ö 
&vicov Svoxepaivovow evrAdyws Sid 
ra oupPaivoyta advvata). Perhaps 
this was the doctrine of Xenocrates. 
He may have put the äöpıorov for 
duality; a treatise of his wepl tov 
Gopiorov is mentioned (Diog. 11): 
according to Plutarch loc. cit. he 
called it still more indefinitely 
plurality, if Plutarch gives his 
own words. In order to denote 
the flux of all corporeal things, he 
made use of the expression 7d 
aevvaov, perhaps with reference to 
the well-known Pythagorean verse 
(see vol. 1. 342 b.). Cf. Stob. Eel. 
1. 294: Zevorpdrns cuveotdvar 7d 
Tay €k TOD Evds Kal TOD GEevydou, AEv- 
vaov Thy UAny aivırrönevos Sia TOU 
nAndovs [rd mAnbos]|. Theodoret. 
eur. gr. aff. iv. 12, p. 57: Zevonparns 
Aevvaov mv UAnv, e& hs GmavTa 
yeyove, mpoonyöpevoev. 

He expressly explained, how- 
ever, that this process is not to be 
conceived as a temporal origin. 
Ps.-Alex. ad Metaph. xiv. 4, 1091 
a. 27 refers to him the remark of 
Aristotle in this passage, that the 
yéveris THY Apıdu@v is clearly set 
forth not merely Tov Oewpjoa 
everev, and this is made still more 
credible by the fact that Xenocrates - 
availed himself of the same expe- 
dient in his Psychogony ; cf. p. 595. 
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like Plato, discriminated Ideas, as Ideal numbers, from 
mathematical numbers; nor, like Speusippus, aban- 
doned the Ideas; but rather identified mathematical 


number itself with the Idea.!® 


18 Of the different developments 
of the doctrine of numbers in Aris- 
totle (see p. 573, 44), that given 
above probably belongs to Xeno- 
erates: cf. Ravaisson (Speus. plac. 
p. 80) and Brandis (ii. b. 1, p. 16) 
with Metaph. xiii. b. 1080 b. 23 
sqq., where, after the quotation p. 
573, Aristotle continues: öuolws de 
Kal mepl Ta unkn Kal wep) TA Emimeda 
Kal mepl TA OTEpEd. Of ev yap Erepa 
T& nadnuarıra (sc. mney, &e.) Kat 
Ta wera tas ideas‘ (the Platonic 
view, that mathematical magni- 
tudes are different from Ideal 
magnitudes, the consequents of 
the Ideas; see p. 519) r@v 8’ &AAws 
Aeyövrwv of uev TH padnuaTiKa Kal 
paßnuarıkas Akyovoıw, boo. MM 
moidoı Tas ideas üpıduovs pnde 
eival dacıv ideas. ci de Ta uahn- 
yarıkd, ov waOnuaTiKas de‘ ov yap 
Teuveodaı obTre peyeOos may eis 
peyedn, 008 Ömoıavovv povddas Sudda 
eivaı (not all unities, when taken 
two together, produce dualities). 
In denying that all magnitudes 
can be resolved into other mag- 
nitudes, Xenocrates’ doctrine of 
indivisible lines can scarcely be 
mistaken. This assertion is at- 
tributed to those who do not wish 
either to put aside Ideal magnitudes 
with Speusippus, or to distinguish 
them from mathematical magni- 
tudes with Plato. These are clearly 
the persons who treat Ideal num- 
ber in relation to mathematical 
in a similar way; and we have 
therefore every reason to refer 
both these views to Xenocrates. 
This supposition is substantiated by 


Similarly with regard 


the quotation from Sextus, p. 538, 
11. According to the fundamental 
principle that the degrees and 
forms of knowledge depend upon 
the object (see p. 225; p. 331, 103), 
Plato distinguished mathematical 
knowledge from philosophie know- 
ledge, just as he distinguished 
mathematical numbers and magni- 
tudes from Ideal. If Xenocrates 
yielded the first distinction he 
must be supposed to have done so 
with the second, making Ideas and 
mathematical things equal. Both 
in their coincidence form the super- 
sensuous world, Ta exrds ovpavod ; 
they comprehend that super-celes- 
tial place, in which Plato placed 
the Ideas only. The coinci- 
dence of the mathematical ele- 
ment with the Ideas is men- 
tioned by Aristotle, Metaph. xiii. 
8, 1083 b. 1; ibid. e. 9, 1086 a. 5; 
xiv. 3, 1090 b..27; and yi 
1028 b. 24, where Asclep. Schol. 
in Ar. 741 a. 5, sees a reference 
to Xenocrates. He remarks, xiii. 
9, that this form of the doctrine 
virtually does away with mathe- 
matical numbers, even if they 
are recognised nominally. Pe.- 
Alex. ad Metaph. 1080 b. 11; 
1083 b. 1; 1086 a. 2, connects the 
view of Xenocrates about num- 
bers with that of Speusippus, and 
attributes to the former the denial 
of Ideal numbers, and to the 
latter the identification of Ideal 
with mathematical numbers. Con- 
tradictory as this statement is, it 
cannot demand consideration as. 
opposed to the statements of Aris- 
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to magnitudes, he desired to do away with the distinc-. 
tion of Ideal and mathematical without really abolish- 
ing either the one or the other.!” In the derivation of 
magnitudes he seems to have followed Plato: while 
endeavouring to reduce them to their primary elements, 
he arrived at the theory—which Plato had already 
approached,?'—that all figures ultimately originate. 


out of the smallest, 
lines.” Thus he appears 
totle. What were the views of the 


genuine Alexander it is hard to say. 
According to Syrianus ad Metaph. 
1080 b. 14 (Schol. in Arist. Sup- 
plem. 902 a, 4), he had the follow- 
ing words relating to Speusippus 
(supra, p. 573): of de Tov uaßnue- 
Tıkdy dvoy apiOudy elvaı, KT, 
referring to rovs mept Bevokparnv, 
o? xoopiCover wey Toy kaßmparırdv 
(se. &pıdubr) | av alodnrav, ov 
AEVTOL uövoy eivaı voulCover. This, 
however, stands in such absolute 
contradiction with the statement of 
Aristotle which it is intended to 
explain, that it cannot be at- 
tributed to Aiexander; it seems 
more likely that Syrianus made the 
addition, of xwpi(ovei, «.7.A., in his 
own name, to correct Alexander. 

19 See previous note. 

20 Metaph. xiv. 3. Aristotle, in 
the words quoted (p. 519, &), seems 
to mean Xenocrates ; in any case, 
the words must partly hold good 


of him, for (Z 31) he continues :° 


ovToL pev ouy raben TPUOYAıLxö- 
nevoı Tats ideas Ta Wahnuarıca 
diauaptdvovory (the same objection 
which he elsewhere makes to 
Xenocrates, see previous note) of 
de mp@roı döVo Tous apıduovs Tour 
cavtes, TÜV TE TaY cidav Kal Toy 
podnparixdy aAAov, &c. | Themitt. 


and consequently indivisible, 


to have assumed in each 


De an.i. 2 (ii. 21, 7 Sp.) concludes 
his elucidation of the passage 
quoted, 329, 98, in agreement with 
the statements of Aristotle, with the 
words: ravra de Amavra Aaßeiv torw 
ex Tav Tepl HicEws Zevoxpatous, 

21 See p. 519, 8. 

*2 This striking assertion is fre- 
quently ascribed to Xenocrates ; 
see Procl. in Tim. 215 F; Alex. 
ad Metaph. 992 a. 19; 1083 b. 8; 
Themist., Phys. f, 1$;.i. 122, 18 
sqq. Sp.; Simpl. Phys. 30 a. o. u 
b.-u..114.b.; De Celo,. 252,3. 42 
K (Schol. in Ar. 510 a. 35); ibid. 
294 a. 22; Philop. Phys. B 16 u;; 
C 1o.; M 8 m. (Schol. in Ar. 366 
b. 17), who disputes that this was 
actually the doctrine of Xenocrates.. 
Schol. in Arist. 323 b. 41; 334 a.: 
36 b.,2; 469 b. 16 ;.25, 515, a.. 13. 
Syrian Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 b. 
21 sq. According to some of these 
evidences, the Aristotelian treatise 
(see vol. ii. b. 64, 1, 2nd edit.), at-. 
tributed by others 10 Theophrastus, 
on the indivisible lines was directed 
against him, and to him it is con- 
jectured belong the grounds for- 
the supposition set forth in the 
beginning (968 b. 21). One of: 
these (968 a. 9, see following nt.) 
expressly depends on the doctrine 
of Ideas; a second (Z 14), perhaps, 
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species of magnitudes an indivisible element; other- 
wise, he thought, the Ideas of the line, the triangle, 
&c., would not be the first in their kind; their parts 


would precede themselves.” 


is connected with the Platonic doc- 
trine of the elements. However, 
it was not merely this doctrine of 
the elements which led Xenocrates 
to his theory; according to Arist. 
Metaph. i. 9, 992 a. 10-22; xiii. 
6 (see p. 586, 18), it seems, like 
the corresponding Platonic state- 
ments previously, to have been 
laid down first in the metaphysical 
construction of spatial magnitudes. 
In Phys. vi. 2, 223 b. 15 sqq. Aris- 
totle probably had Xenocrates in 
his mind, although he does not 
mention him; Themist. Philop. 
and Simpl. loc. cit. ad Phys. 
1. 8, 187 a. 1, according to Alex. 
and Porphyry, refer partly to 
him and partly to Plato. These 
passages, however, seem to relate 
equally to the Atomists. From 
the passage De an. 1. 4 end— 
where it is remarked against Xeno- 
crates that if the soul were sup- 
posed to be a number, and the units 
contained in this number were 
identical with the points in the 
body, no separation of the soul 
from the body would be imaginable, 
ef ye un StaipovyTa ai ypaupmal eis 
orıyuas —no conclusion can be 
arrived at with regard to the pecu- 
har doctrines of Xenocrates: the 
subject here under discussion is 
merely the generally acknowledged 
principle, that lines are not com- 
posed of points and are not to be 
resolved into points. Of course it 
is in itself possible, although Aris- 
totle loc. cit. 409 a. 3 rather seems 
‘to contradict it, that Xenocrates 
held the same views as Plato on 


this point (see p. 519, 8). 

23 Cf. two passages of Aristotle: 
De insee. lin. 968 a. 9, where one of 
the first reasons for the supposition 
of indivisible lines is: ei &orıv idéa 
ypaupns, 7 8 ida mpatn Tay cuvevd- 
uwv, Ta de p€pn mpdTepa Tod BAov 
Thy pioww, Siaipetn &v ein avTH 7 
Yypanum, Tov avtoy dt tpdmoy Kai 7d 
TeTpdywvov Kal TO Tplywvov Kal Ta 
drAAa oxnmata, Kal SAws Emimedor 
avTd Kal cGua* ouußnaera yap | ? 
perhaps apa] mpdrep’ Arra eivar 
roitwv. Gen. et corr. i. 2, 316 
a. 10: the atoms of Democritus 
are far more conceivable than 
the smallest triangles of the 
Timeus. ot 8 &y tis Kal ék 
ToUTwY, Brov Siapepovaw of pucik@s 
Kal AOYIK@S OKOMODVTES’ Tepl yap 
TOU &roua elvar pmeyebn of uev pac 
STL Tb avTOTplywvoy TOAAG EoTaLL, 
Anuökpıros 5 dy baveim oikeioıs Kat 
puotkois Adyos mereiodaı (which 
Philop. ad loc. 7 a. m. explains, 
without knowing whether it refers 
to Plato himself or to his scholars). 
The assertion, that without the 
supposition of indivisible magni- 
tudes, the Ideas of the line, of the 
triangle, &e., must be divisible, is 
less suited to Plato himself than 
for Xenocrates. The former had, 
in the separation of the Ideal 
and mathematical magnitudes, the 
means of avoiding this conclusion ; 
he could conveniently distinguish 
Ideal magnitudes from mathema- 
tical by means of their indivisi- 
bility, just as he distinguished 
Ideal numbers from mathematical 
by means of their inconnectibility. 
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Xenocrates derived the soul also from the two first 


Xenocrates, on the other hand, who 
identified the ideal and the mathe- 
matical, was debarred from this 
expedient. It is, however, expressly 
(Syrianus, Schol. in Ar. Suppl. 902 
b. 22 sq.) said of him: thy avro- 
ypauumv (cf. the airy 7 ypauun of 
the treatise m. aTduwv Ypaun.) ovk 
Aveixero TEuverdaı ovdé Tas kara 
TOUS ueoovs Adyous ns Yuxns (see 
p- 348 sq.) Öpwuevas Ypauuds. 
Now, the treatise on the indivisible 
lines supposes a special discussion 
on this subject ; we can only ascribe 
it to Xenocrates and not to Plato; 
it therefore seems most probable 
that Xenocrates was the first to 
express and maintain the supposi- 
tion of indivisible magnitudes. Cf. 
Porphyr. ap. Simpl. Phys. 30 a. 
u.: of dt mepl Hevoxparny thy mev 
TpoTnv akoAoudiav (of the people of 
Elea) breiva: cvvexdpovy, rovreorıy 
Ort ei Ev Eorı Td Ov Kal Adıalperov 
éorat. ov umv adialperoy elvar Td dv. 
did maAıv unde Ev udvoy Td dv GAAG 
mAelw. Siaiperdy pévtor mi em 
&metpov eivat, GAN’ eis Aroud Tıva 
KaTadnyew. TadTa mévTo: un &Towa 


elvaı &s auepn Kal EAdxıora, GAA 
Kata wey Tb moody Kal Thy bAnvY 


TunTa Kal uepm Exovra, TH de eildeı 
&roua Kal mp@Ta, mpWras Tivas 
broriWeuevos elvyar ypaypas arduous 
kal Ta Ex ToUTw@y Emimeda Kal oTEped 
mp@ta. Here the assertion that 
the indivisible magnitudes of 
Xenocrates are not intended to be 
indivisible in space, is probably an 
explanation of Porphyry himself, 
with just as little historical value 
as the expedient which even Sim- 
plicius (30 a. below) availed himself 
of, in justifiable wonder at the un- 
mathematical principle of so mathe- 


matical a man as Xenocrates. But 
Xenocrates did probably represent 
the first surfaces and bodies as 
indivisible (with the words at the 
end of the predicate &roua is to 
be supplied from what precedes). 
Stobzeus attributes to him the 
doctrine of indivisible bodies, when 
he compares him with Diodorus: 
(see Pt. i. p. 228), who supposed 
only such, but not indivisible 
lines (Eel. i. 350: Zevorparns rat 
Ardöwpos anepn Ta eAdXLTTA wpl- 
Covro), and i. 368 (see 875, 4) says 
of him, that he forms the ele- 
ments out of the smallest bodies. 
Finally, Aristotle, De ccelo, iii. 8, 
307 a. 20, seems to refer to Xeno- 
crates where he objects to the Pla- 
tonic doctrine of the elements that if 
the tetrahedron must become warm 
and burn because of its angles, the 
same must be the case with the 
mathematical bodies, exe: yap 
kakeiva ywvias Kal éverow Ev avTots 
&rouo: Kal opatpac Kal mupauldes, 
&AAws TE kal el oT Aroua, meyébn, 
kodamep paciv. By these a&roua 
weyedn he must mean not merely 
indivisible lines; or we get indivi- 
sible spheres and pyramids among 
mathematical figures, and have to 
understand not the Atomists, but 
the Platonists as intended; it is. 
only they who attribute a self-sub- 
sisting existence to mathematical 
bodies. The point of Aristotle’s ob- 
jection is that mathematical atoms 
(the mp@ra oreped of Xenocrates) 
must have elementary qualities 
just as much as the physical atoms. 
As we may see in Heraclides and 
Eudoxus, it was only a short step. 
from Plato’s doctrine of the ele- 
ments to Atomistic. 
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In his appendix to the Timzus he calls it 


a self-moved number: for the combination of unity 
with indefinite duality gives rise in the first place to 
number: when to this is added, in the Same and the 
Other, the first cause of permanence and of change, 


24 What follows, and the quota- 
tion pp. 348, 355; p. 365, 5 seem 
to have occurred in the treatise on 
the soul (Diog. iv. 13). Xeno- 
crates did not write a regular com- 
mentary on the Timzus, as might 
be supposed from the quotations in 
Piutarch and Proclus; Proel. in 
Tim. 24 A expressly calls Crantor 
6 mp@ros tod TlAarwvos Einynrns. 
In the fifth book of his Physics, 
however, as Themist. De an. 1. 4, 
5, p. 56, 10 sqq.,59, 19sqq., Speng. 
remarks, Xenoerates thoroughly 
explained his views on the soul. 

> 7. Bd. 1... 22,, 7404, b.. 27. 
some lay stress upon the moving 
power in the concept of the 
soul; others, e.g. Plato, upon the 
capacity of knowledge, while they 
compose it out of the elements of 
things in order that it may be able 
to know everything: &rel de xa 
KıvnTırdbv Edökeı eivat Kal Yvapı- 
oTiKov, oUTwS Evıoı auvenAekav ef 
Audolv, amopnvduevo. Thy WuxXnv 
apOuov Kivovv? Eauröv. Aristotle 
then returns to this definition c. 
4, 408 b. 32, in order to subject 
it to a searching criticism. He 
quotes the same definition Anal, 
post. ii. 4, 91 a. 35 again, without 
mentioning its author. That it 
was not propounded by Plato 
is clear from the first of these 
passages; and that it belongs 
to no one else than Xenocrates is 
clear from Plut. an. procr. c. i. 5, 
p- 1012: Eevorp. ... THs Yuxns 


Thy ovclay &piOudr avrov bb’ Eaurov 
Kivovmevov dmobnvduevos. Procl. in 
Tim. 190 D (Eevorp. . . . A€yor 
car’ apuoy eivat Thy puxiy ovolav). 
Alex. in Topica, 87 m. 211 o. 238 
m.; Simpl. De An.7 2. u.16,b.o2 
Themist. loc. cit. (cf. previous note) 
and Anal. post. 1. 2, p. 68, 12; Sp. 
Philop. De An. A 15 0. B 4 0.16 
m.© 6 o., H 11 m.;7 Anal. pose 
78 b.m.; Schol. in Arist. 232 b. 
38; Macrob. Somn. i. 14; Stob. 
Ecl. ii. 794, who represents the 
definition as originating with Py- 
thagoras (so Nemes. nat. hom. p. 
44), of course without justification. 
Iambl. apud Stob. ii. 862: os & 
adrokıynrırdv [wuxinv| Zevorparns. 
Cie. Tuse. i. 10, 20: Xenocrates 
animi figuram et quasi corpus 
negavit esse, verum numerwin dixit 
esse, cujus vis, ut Jam antea Pytha- 
gore visum erat, in natura maxima 
esset. Andronicus apud Themist. 
De An. p. 59 Sp. understands 
Xenoerates’ definition as expressing 
merely the fact that the soul by 
its own agency (kway éavrov) 
effects the combination of matter 
into the organic body, which results 
in definite numerical relations. 
He therefore identifies the defini- 
tion with the denotation of the soul 
as harmony of its body. This 
meaning is improbable, and un- 
supported either by Aristotle’s ex- 
position and criticism of the defi- 
nition, or the precedent of Plato's 
Timeeus. 
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there is imparted to number the faculty of rest and of 
motion.2® Whether the reason which Aristotle quotes ?7 
for this definition may really be ascribed to Xenocrates 
is somewhat doubtful; and it is equally uncertain how 
far, like Plato in the Laws, he expressly connected the 
belief in a Divine Providence with the doctrine of 
the soul. 

This doctrine Xenocrates seems to have applied in 
his Cosmology,” by seeking to prove *° in the different 
parts of the world a graduated scale of animate life; 
and, in each individual soul, a specific combination of 
the highest principles of Unity and Duality.”! Thus 
we are told that he not only attributed a Divine 
nature to the heavens and the stars, and in this 
sense spoke of eight Olympian gods,*? but that he 


76 Plut. loc. cit. ec. 2: of wey yap 
obdev N yeveoıv apiBuovd SnAovabau 
vouilovor TH miter THS Aueplorov 
Kat MEpLoTTS oVoias* Auepıorov uev 
yap civa Td Ev, wepioroy GE Td TAR- 
dos, Er de TovTay Ylverdaı Tov 
apıdubv tod Evös Öpllovros Tb mAN- 
os kal TH Ameıpia mepas Evrıdevros, 
hv kal dudda kaAodaıv adpiotov.... 
Tovroy de uhnmw Yuxnv Toy apiOudy 
elvat* Td yap Kiyntikby Kal Tb 
kiwntov Evdeiv aur@‘ Tov de TavTov 
Kal Tov éTépov cuumlyevTwy, ay Td 
Mev eott Kwhoews apxn Kad uera- 
BoAns, Td de uovns, Wuxhy yeyovevaı, 
undev hrrov Tod tordva Kad Ioracdaı 
dtvauw 9 tod Kıveiohaı Kal kıveiv 
ovoay, 

*7 Anal. Post. loc. cit.: of wer 
obv bit ToD ayTiotpépery Öcıkvbvres 
ri &arı Wuxi) 7} Tl cot üvdpwmos 4) 
GAAo Öriovv Tay bvTwY, Td EE apxiis 
airovyraı, olov ei Tis dkidoere WX} 
elvaı td adtdo atte alrıov tov (iv, 


TovTo Ö 
KivovyTa. 

78 This we should attribute to 
him, even apart from Plut. Comm. 
not. 22, 3, p. 1069. 

29 It has been already remarked, 
p. 577,51; and p. 583, 11, on the au- 
thority of Theophrastus, that he en- 
tered into more detail on this subject 
thanany other Platonist. To this be- 
long the treatises puoiky axpdacts (6 
books), and Ta wepi aotporoyiay (6 
books), further 7. dewv (see note 32). 

30 This latter point seems to 
come from the passage of Theo- 
phrastus, just mentioned; but how 
it was worked out we cannot say. 

$1 Speusippus, as we have seen, 
on the contrary, represented the 
universe as developing itself from 
incompleteness to completeness, 

32 Stob. Ecl. i. 62, after the quo- 
tation in note 16: Oedv (al. Helov) 
de clva kal toy ovpavdy Kal Tovs 


apuoy avrov abrov 
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acknowledged the Elements as Divine powers, and, | 


like Prodicus,*? gave them the names of gods.** This 
points to the notion that the soul permeates all parts 
of the cosmos and works in them all; a theory which 
is involved in his assertion ® that even the beasts have 
in them some instinct of the Divine.*® 
the soul that rules in the heavens he seems to have 
denoted as the higher Zeus; ?’ the part that is at work 


The part of 


aorépas mupwöeıs oAvumlous Beovs Kal 
Erepovs bmoreAnvous, daluovas aopa- 
Tous. apeckeTat|-Ker|deKalavTds[-e| 
(here fullows a slight lacuna, which 
Krische, Forsch. 323 fills up with 
the words Oe@v Ovvduers; better, 
perhaps, @elas eivar Öuvdueıs) Kal év- 
ÖLoıkeiv Tots ÜAıkols OTOLXeloıs. TOU- 
Toy de Thy uev (lacuna: supply dia 
Tov aépos “Hpay) mpocayopevet, Tv 
de dia Tov bypov Tloreıdwva, mv de 
did. THS ys duroomöpov Anunrpav. 
ravra de (adds the narrator) xopy- 
Yicas ToIs Stwikots Ta mpdTEpa Tapa 
Tod TlAdtwvos neramebpakev. Cie. 
N.D. i. 18, 34 (following Philo- 
demus): Xenocrates .. . in cujus 
libris, qui sunt de natura Deorum 
(m. Gedy a 8 Diog. 13), nulla 
species divina describitur: Deos 
enim octo esse dicit; quinque eos, 
qui im stellis vagis nominantur ; 
unum qui ex omnibus sideribus, 
que infixa celo sunt, ex dispersis 
quasi membris simplex sit putandus 
Deus (perhaps a reference to the 
Orphie mythus of Zagreus); septi- 
mum solem adjungit, octavumque 
lunam. Clemens, Protrept. 44 A: 
Eevorp. Emra wev Oeovs Tovs mAavT- 
Tas, vydoov de Toy ek TayTwY a’TaY 
(read 7. TOY amAavav) auvecTHTA 
Kécmoy alvirreraı. Xenocrates un- 
doubtedly, like Plato (see p. 385 sq.), 
imagined the stars to be animated. 


33 See vol. i. 926. 

34 Cf. nt. 2. These elementary 
gods are not to be confounded, as 
Krische, Forsch. p. 322 sq. shows, 
with the demons of the nether 
world. Xenocrates, with Plato and 
the Orphies, draws a definite distine- 
tion between demons and gods (see 
p- 593, 38),and wouldnot have at- 
tributed to the former the names 
of the greater gods. 

35 Connected with the popular 
belief in the possibility of divina- 
tion from many animals. 

3° Clemens, Strom. v. 590 e.: 
kadoAov yYodv Thy mepl Tov Oelov 
Evvorav Eevorparns.. ove AmeAmiler 
kal Ev Tots aAdYoıs Coots. 

87 Plut. Plat. qu. üx 1272 
1007: Zevoxpdryns Ala roy uev ev 
Tois KaT& Ta avTa Kal woavTws 
éxovol UmuTov Karel, vearov de Toy 
md ceAnvnv. Clemens, Strom. v. 
604 C: Bev. ... Tov mev Urarov 
Aia tov de vearov Kadév. This 
denotation refers partly to the 
öndrn and vty, the highest and 
lowest string, with which the cor- 
responding parts of the universe 
might be compared, according 
to the Pythagorean conception of 
the harmony of the spheres 
(Krische, 316, 324, whose further 
conjectures, attractive as they are, 
I cannot follow. The supposition 
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on the earth and in the terrestrial atmosphere, as the 
lower Zeus. But as in this inferior sphere evil is found 
side by side with good, and harm with beneficence, 
Xenocrates considers the world to be ruled not only by 
gods, but by demons, who are intermediate between the 
divine perfection and human imperfection.®® In har- 
mony with the popular faith, he makes two classes of 
demons (a materialising exaggeration of the double 
World-soul in the Laws), the good and the bad. The 
bad might be propitiated with certain religious services, 
which Xenocrates does not connect with the worship of 
the good.” He agrees, however, with some other 





of a Zevs ueoos corresponding to 
the uéon of the strings, which Zevs, 
according to what will be cited 
note 46, could be placed only in 
the region of the moon, is forbidden 
by the position of the universe. 
This position is entirely distinct 
from that of the ueon. Again, to 
attribute to the elements a soul of 
the lowest kind, a mere €éis, is not 
conformable to their divine nature), 
partly to the Orphic designation of 
Pluto as Zebs vearos (Brandis, p. 24, 
with reference to Lobeck Aglaoph. 
1098). The meaning of that ex- 
pression ean hardly be other than 
the one supposed in the text; by 
the soul of Zeus Plato meant 
the soul of the universe (see 
266, 122, p. 187, 172); with 
him Xenocrates looks upon the 
collective divine souls as one soul. 
Plato, Laws, x. 898 D, immediately 
concludes the animation and di- 
vinity of the stars from the rule of 
the soul in the universe. 

s® Plut. De Is. c. 25, p. 360: 


(Sadvey weydrwy) ods kal TIAdrwv 
kal TIv@aydpas Kal Zevoxparns kal 
Xptowrmos, Emöuevoı Tots méAat 
HeoAdyoıs, eppwmeverrépous ey av- 
Opamwv yeyovevat A€youc: Kal TOAAH 
TH Övvaueı Thy plow Ümeppepovras 
quav, To de Belov ovK Auıyes ovd’ 
&kparov Exovras, K.r.A. Ibid. def. 
orac. c. 13, p. 416: mapdderyua “Se 
TG Adyw Hevoxparns miv... emoim- 
caro To Tay Tpıyavwv, Heim per 
ameındoas Td icdmAeupoy, Ovnt@ de Td 
okaAnvdv, TO 8 igooKeres Sapoviw * 
Td uev yap icov mdvTn* Td 8 ävıcov 
mavın TO de TH pev toov nh Ö'Avıcoy, 
éomep n Saiudvwy pivots Exovoa Kat 
mados Ovnrod Kat Oeod öbvauıv. For 
the facts cf. Plato, Symp. 202 D, 
&e. 

3 Plut. def. orac.c. 17, p. 419: 
gpavtaous Öaluovas . . AmeAımev ... | 
kat TlAdtwy Kal Bevorpdrns kat 
Xptoirmos. De Is. c. 26: 6 de 
Bevoxpatns Kal TOY Nuep@v Tas 
amoppddas Kal tav Eopr@v boat 
mAnyas Twas 7) Komerovbs 7) vynorelas 
N Övobnulas 7 aloxpoAoylav Exovaıy, 
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philosophers *® in describing the soul of man as his 


deemon.?! 


How far he combined the rest of the Greek 


divinities with his system we do not know.” 
In regard to the material constituents of the uni- 
verse Xenocrates carried out the same theory of a 


eraduated scale of perfection. 


This appears in his 


view of the elements, in the derivation of which he 
seems to have resembled Plato, except that he made 
them originate, not immediately from planes, but, 
primarily from atoms,‘* and, like Philolaus, reckoned 


oite Ocav Tinais ovte Saimdvav 
oleral ™ poor new .Xpnotav, GAAG, 
civat dvoeis Ev TH TEpLEeXovTL (the 
atmosphere around the earth) Keyd- 
Aas uev Kal io Xupas, Övarpomovs de 
Kat oKvepwrds, ot xalpovor Tots 
TOLOVTOLS Kal Tuyxavovaaı mpds ovdev 
HAA xeipov Tpemovral. 

40 E,g. Heraclitus and Demo- 
critus; see vol. i. 590, 5; 748, 1: 
Plato, see p. 501. 

4 Arist. Top. 1. "6,0 2a. 87: 
Bevonp. pnow ebdalnova elvaı Tov 
Thy Wuxi € EXovT aL omrovdaiay® TalTny 
yap Exacrov elyat daluova, which 
Alex. Top. 94 m. repeats. Cf. 
Stob. Serm. 104, 24: Hevoxp, &Xeyer, 
ws Td KOKOMPOCWTMOV aloxe TPOO@MOU 
. . OofTw Saiuovos Kakig Tovs 
movnpovs kakodaluovas dvoudCouer. 
Krische,p.321,1 think too artificially, 
brings these tenets into connection 
with the supposition that the souls 
freed from bodies are Öaluoves. 

42 From Jambl. V. Pyth. 7 we 
might conclude that in all points 
he followed the usual opinion. 
The passage runs thus: rapaırn- 
reoı yap ’Emiuevlöns cal Evdotos Kad 
HZevoxparns, Ömovoovvres, TH Tlap- 


Hevidı (the mother of Pythagoras) 


Tore puynve: tov ?AméAAwW kal 
Kvovoay abThy Ek UN OUTWS exovons 
KaTaoTHgal Te Kal mpoayyetAa Sic 
ns mpopnrıdos, which, however, is 
quite incredible. We must know 
more precisely what Xenocrates 
said, and whether or not he men- 
tioned the Apolline origin of Py- 
thagoras merely as a tradition. ‘In 
Cie. (see note 32) the want of a 
species divina is made an objection 
to him, and, in general, it is 
scarcely credible that a pupil of 
Plato, even Xenocrates, would have 
approved of an anthropomorphism 
of this kind. 

43 Stob. Hcl. 1.368: ’EuredokAns 
kal Zevokpdrns ék pikpotépwy Uykwv 
Tu oToOLXELa ovyKplvel, ümep eoTly 
eAdxıora Kal olovel  oToixeia 
oroıxelwv, and the quotation in 
note 23. Stobseus expressly distin- 
guishes his view from the Platonic 
view; the distinetion, however, 
cannot have been very important, 
since Aristotle nowhere mentions 
it specially. Xenocrates must have 
enunciated it only after the com- 
pletion of Aristotle’s writings on 
natural science. 
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zether as a fifth primary Element.“ He included 
the higher elements (which Plato had also con- 
nected *) under the name of the Rare or Subtle, 
as opposed to the lowest element, which he denomi- 
nated the Dense. This latter, he said, is some- 
times in greater proportion, sometimes in less, and 
unites itself variously with the other elements. The 
stars and the sun consist of fire and the first density ; 
the moon of her own atmosphere and the second density ; 
the earth, of fire, water, and the third density. He 
guarded himself, however, against the assertion of a 
beginning of the world in time; and he viewed the 
Timeus, and its account of the creation of the soul 
and of the universe, not as giving a chronological 
statement, but as showing the different constituents 
of the universe and of the soul in their reciprocal 
relations.” A definition of Time which inclines to 


44 See note 23. 
45 See p. 374. 


ovK Eotiy GAnGAs* duolws ydp dace 
Tos TH Starypdupata ypdpovcr Kar 





46 Plut. fac. lun. 29, 3 sq., p. 
94, 3: Xenocrates, following the 
precedent of Plato (Epin. 981 c. 
sq.), recognised that the stars 
must be composed out of all the 
elements: 6 de Zevorparns Ta ev 
torpa Kal toy HAtoy Er mupos pnrı 
Kal Tov mpHTov TuKVOD ovyKeEta Oat, 
Thy de ceAhvynv ex Sevtépov TuKvod 
Kal Tov idiov aépos, Thy Se yay ef 
Ddaros kal mupds Kal Tov TpiTov Tay 
muxvav* Odws det whre Td TuKVdoY 
aurd KaP abrd uhre Tb povdy elvar 
YVuxns dektıröv. 

47 Arist. De Celo, 1. 10, 279 b. 
32: hy de tives Bonderay emixerpotor 
Hepeıv Eautots TOY Aeyövrwv UpOaprov 
uev elvaı [sc. Tov kdouov] yerduevov de 


das eipnkévoar wept Tis yevérews, 
00x WS yevouevov moTe, GAAG Sida- 
oKaAlas xapıv @S MAAAOV Yrvwpılöv- 
twv Somep To Ödypoune Yıyvduevov 
Pparauevovs. Simpl. ad loc. p. 136 
b. 33 Karst. remarks that Xeno- 
erates is here meant, Schol. 488 
b. 15 (he is followed by two 
further scholia, ibid. 489 a. 4, 9; 
one of them extends the statement 
to Speusippus, apparently quite 
arbitrarily); and to put the fact 
beyond all doubt, Plut. an. proer. 
3, p. 1013, says, after quoting the 
explanations of Xenocrates and 
Crantor: buaras de mdyres odroL 
xpovo uev olovraı Thy Yuxiv Bh 
yeyovevat, und elvaı yernrhy, mAclo- 
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the Platonic theory,“ and a system of Astronomy not 
very well authenticated, are all that remain to. 
us of the Physics of Xenocrates, except the following 
psychological theorems:—that the soul is a purely 
spiritual essence ?’ and can exist apart from the body ; ?! 
that Reason originates from without (that is, from a 
previous state of existence’), and that even the irra- 


tional part of the soul is immortal.?3 


Whether Xeno- 


crates extended the privilege of immortality to the 


vas de Suvduers exe, eis as 
avartovtTa Hewpias evexa Thy ovolay 
avTis Adyw Tov TlAdtwva yivowevny 
bmoridendaı Kal ovykepavvousvnv * 
Ta 8 avTa& Kal mepl tod Kédopov 
Siavoovmevoy Emiotasdaı pev Aldıov 
övra Kal ayévntoy: Td de @ Tpönw 
Gvvrerakraı Kal Öloıkeita: karanaderv 
ov pddioy Öp@vra Tots uNTE yEveaıv 
avToD uhTEe Tay yernrırav abvodov 
ek apxijs mpoümodeuevos Taurmv THY 
dddy tparéoba (cf. note 17, on a 
similar expedient, made use of by 
Xenocrates on a like occasion), 
Hence Censorinus, di. nat. 4, 3, 
reckons Xenocrates and all the old 
Academy, together with Plato, 
amongst those who seem to have 
supposed that mankind was always 
in existence. 

48 Stob. Hel. i. 250: Zevoxpdrns 
roy xpdvoy pnot| uerpov Tay yevyn- 
Tov Kal Kiyvnow aldıov. Both defi- 
nitions are Platonic; see Tim. 38 
A, 39 B sq., and supra, p. 383. 

49 Stob. Hel. i. 514 (Plut. plac. 
ii. 15, 1): Hevoxparns kata was 
emipavetas oleraı keiodaı (Plut. 
kıveiodaı) Tos aorTépas, of d GAAoL 
Stwikol mpd Tay Erépwy Tovs Erepovs 
evübeı kal Bader. This statement can 
refer only to the planets, which 
Xenocrates with Plato would have 
placed in the plane of the ecliptic, 


whereas neither he nor anyone else 
could misplace the collective fixed 
stars in the same plane with the 
planets. The words, &AAoı Stwikol, 
indicate that some other name 
than Xenocrates, perhaps Zeno or 
Cleanthes, preceded, which is, per- 
haps, to be substituted for Xeno- 
crates, or, more probably, has fallen 
out of the text. 

50 Cie. Acad. 11. 39, 124: the 
soul, according to Xenocrates, is: 
mens nullo corpore. Nemes. nat. 
hom. 31: he proves the incor- 
poreality of the soul with the 
principle: ef de wh rpeberau, may de 
ana (dou Tpéderat, od cHuah Wuxn. 

51 Arist. De An. i. 4, end (in the 
criticism of the Xenocratie defini- 
tion): &rı de mös oidv re xwpiCerOar 
Tas Yuxäs Kal amrordverOar Tar 
owudrwv, K.Tr.A. This definition is 
clear in reference to the disciple of 
Plato, but Philoponus, ad loe. e. 
14, is not to be regarded as an 
authentie source. 

52 Stob. Eel.1.790: Pythagoras, 
Plato, Xenocrates, and others teach 
Ovpabey einkpiverdaı Toy vovv, where 
the Aristotelian expression is to 
be reduced to Platonic notions as. 
above. 

53 See note 38. 
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souls of animals is not mentioned, but, as he ascribed 
to them a consciousness of God, this is at least 
probable. He forbade the eating of flesh,—not be- 
cause he saw in beasts something akin to man, 
but, for the opposite reason, lest the irrationality of 
animal souls might thereby gain an influence over us.’ 
He seems to have considered the head to be the seat of 
reason, and the irrational part of the soul to be diffused 
throughout the whole body.*® 

Xenocrates, as may be imagined, bestowed special 
attention on ethics ;?’ the importance of his personal in- 
struction lay principally in this direction, and out of 
the whole number of his works more than half is 
devoted to ethical enquiries. We hear of writings 
on the Good, the Useful, the Pleasant, on Happi- 
ness, Wealth, Death, Freewill, the Affections, the 
nature and teachableness of Virtue, Justice, Equity, 
Wisdom, Truth, Holiness, Temperance, Courage, Liber- 
ality, Concord, Friendship, Domestic Economy, the 


54 See note 36. 


the principale has its seat, accord- 
55 Clemens, Strom. vil. 717 D: 


ing to Xenocrates, in the crown of 


Soxel de Zevorpdarns idia mpayuarev- 
duevos mepl THs ard Tov (sw Tpopijs 
Kal TIoA&uwv Ev tots mepl Tov Kata 
vow Blov auvrayuacı vap@s Aeyeıv, 
@s aovupopdy Eotıv 7 Sia TeV 
gapkay Tpopy, eipyaouevn Mon Kar 
eEouoıovuevn Tats THY GAdywy Wuxais, 
In the treatise of Xenocrates here 
mentioned the discussions on the 
three laws of Triptolemus were 
found, and on the _ prohibition 
against killing animals, which is 
attributed to him, and noticed by 
Porphyr. De Abstin. iv. 22. 

56 Cf. Tertullian and Lactantius; 
the former says (De an. 15) that 


the head, the latter, Opif. D 16: 
sive etiam mentis locus nullus est, 
sed per totum corpus sparsa dis- 
currit, quod et fierit potest et a 
Xenocrate, Platonis discipulo, dis- 
putatum est. Only in this case 
Lactantius must have put mens, 
where Xenocrates had spoken not 
of vovs but of the Wux7. 

57 He would found the origin of 
philosophy in its moral influence ; 
Galen, hist. phil. c. 3, end: airia 
dE pidocodias eipécews Eotı KaTa 
Eevorpdrn, To Tapaxwdes Ev TH Bly 
karanavacı TOV TpayuaTov, 
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State, Law, Kingship.® Thus there is scarcely any de- 
partment of ethics of which he has not treated ; yet, de- 
spite this extensive authorship, our knowledge even of his 
ethical doctrines is very small. We cannot, however, mis- 
take the tendency of his morality, which, in all essential 
points, was in harmony with that of Plato and the rest of 
the Academy. All things, according to Xenocrates, are 
either goods or evils, or neither of the two.” Goods 
he divided, like the other Platonists, into those of the 
soul, the body, and the outer life;° but the highest 
and most important of goods he declared to be Virtue.. 
Though, in agreement with the whole Academy,” he 
denied virtue to be the only good, he so distinctly 
gave it the preference ©? that Cicero says he despised 


58 Diog. mentions writings 7. 
codlas, m. TAOvTOU, m. TOU TaLdiov (? 
perhaps 7. reudiwv or m. maldwv dryw- 
“js, or something of the sort, ought 
to be read; 7. aidovs is also a pos- 
sible suggestion), m. éyxparetas, m. 
Tod @beAiuov, TOD EAevdepov, Oavd- 
tov, ékovclov, giAlas, émeketas, 
evdaipovias, m. TOD Wevdous, m. ppovh- 
gews, olkovonikds, 7. Twppocdyns, 
Suvduews vonov, TOAITELas, STLOTHTOS, 
$1 mapadorh 7 apern, m. mad@v, m. 
Biwv (on the value of the different 
way of life, e.g. the theoretic, the 
political, and the life of pleasure), 
m. 6öwovolas, dkamoobyns, Aperns, 
ndovns, Blov, Gvbpelas, moAıTırds, 
rüryadod, Bacırelas. (Cf. Plut. adv. 
Col.. 32, 9, p. 1126.) Also the 
treatise on animal food; see supra, 
notes 3 and 55. 

59 Xenocr. apud Sext. Math. xi. 
4: way 7rd dv 7) ayabdy eotw 7) 
kakdv Eorıv, i) ote Gyabdy eorw 
ove kaköv éort, which is followed 


by an awkward argument in a 
circle. 

6° Cie. Acad. 1. 5, 19 sq., on the 
authority of Antiochus, attributes 
this distinction to the Academy 
generally; and this statement, in 
itself not absolutely certain, is 
substantiated by the citation p. 
520, 11. 

61 Cf. Cie. Legg. 1. 21,005 "Tuse, 
vy. 10, 30; Plut. com. not. 13; 1,2 
1065, and following note. 

62 Cie. Fin. iv. 18, 49: Aristoteles, 
Xenocrates, tota illa familia non 
dabit (the principle that only the 
Laudable is a good); quippe qui 
valetudinem, vires, divitias, gloriam, 
multa alia bona esse dicant, lauda- 
bilia non dicant. Et hi quidem ita 
non sola virtute finem bonorum 
contineri putant, ut rebus tamen 
omnibus virtutem anteponant. Cf. 
Legg. 1. 13, 37 (supra, p. 579, 
62). 
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everything else in comparison.°® External and material 
goods,—health, honour, prosperity, and the like,— were 
placed by him in the second rank. He would have 
them, indeed, regarded as advantageous things, or goods, 
and their opposites as evils;® the Stoical view, which 
reckoned both as alike indifferent, being entirely alien 
to him.® It was only as compared with the higher 
goods and ills that these lesser seemed to him un- 
worthy of consideration. In his conception of the 
highest good, Xenocrates was therefore forced to in- 
clude all other goods together with Virtue. Happiness, 
according to his theory, consists in the perfection of all 


63 Tuse. v. 18, 51: quid ergo 
aut hune [Critolaum] prohibet, aut 
etiam Xenocratem illum gravissi- 
mum philosophorum, exaggerantem 
tantopere virtutem, extenuantem 
cetera et abjicientem, in virtute non 
beatam modo vitam sed etiam 
beatissimam ponere? On account 
of the strictness of his morality 
Plut., Comp. Cim. c. Lue. c. 1, 
opposes the doctrines of Xenocrates 
to the Epicurean doctrines, just as 
he elsewhere opposes the Stoic to 
the Epicurean. 

6 Cie. Fin, iv. 18; see supra, note 
62. Legg.i. 21, 35: if Zeno with 
Aristo explained virtue alone to be 
a good, and everything else quite 
indifferent, valde a Xenocrate et 
Aristotele et ab illa Platonis familia 
discreparet. ... Nune vero cum 
decus ... solum bonum dicat ; item 
dedecus „.. malum . .. . solum : 
divitias, wvaletudinem, pulchritu- 
dinem commodas res appellet, non 
bonas,; paupertatem, debilitatem, 
dolorem in commodas, non malas : 
sentit idem quod Xenocrates, quod 


Aristoteles, loquitur alio modo. 
Plut. e. notit. 13, see p. 579, 62. 
Ibid. 22, 3, p. 1069: Aristotle and 
Xenocrates did not, like the Stoies, 
deny, apedciobar uev avOpmmovs brd 
Gedy, woberelodaı de imd Yovewv, 
wbereiodar de id Kkahnynrav. Also, 
Tuse. v. 10, 30, Cie. reckons Xeno- 
crates amongst those who consider 
poverty, disgrace, loss of goods or 
fatherland, severe bodily. pains, 
sickness, banishment, slavery, as 
indeed evils, but at the same time 
maintain semper beatum esse sapi- 
entem. From these passages it 
follows that Wynpersse is wrong 
(166 sq.) in believing that Xeno- 
erates divided the things which are 
neither good nor bad into things 
useful (health, &c.) and things 
prejudicial (sickness, &c.). Good 
and useful, evil and prejudicial, are 
with him, as with Socrates and 
Plato, equivalent conceptions, but 
not all goods have the same value, 
nor are all evils equally bad. 

65 As Cicero says; see previous 
note. 
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natural activities and conditions; in the possession of 
human virtue proper, and all the means conducing to 
it. Virtue alone produces happiness; noble activities 
and qualities alone constitute the essential nature of 
happiness, yet happiness cannot be complete without 
material and external goods, which are thus, to use a 
Platonic expression,°® to be considered not indeed as 
primary, but as concomitant causes of happiness. For 
this very reason, however, virtue stands alone as the 
proper and positive condition of happiness ; the virtuous 
life must be identified with the happy life; ® the wise 
man must under any circumstances be counted happy.” 
That he should not be perfectly happy,’' in the absence 


66 Cicero attributes this tenet to 
the Academy generally, and refers 
to Polemo in support of it; Acad, 
ii. 42, 131: honeste autem vivere 
fruentem rebus tis, quas primas 
homini natura conciliet, et vetus 
Academia censuit (sc. finem bo- 
norum), ut indicant scripta Pole- 
monis. Cf. Fin. ii. 11, 34. He 
explains this determination with 
more detail, Fin. iv. 6 sq. (cf. v. 
9 sqq.), with the remark that 
the Stoics themselves acknowledge 
in it the doctrines of Xenocrates 
and Aristotle; that it belongs not 
only to Polemo is clear from 
Plut. comm. not. c. 23, p. 1069: 
rivas de Eevorparns Kal TloAeumv 
AapBdvovow apXas; ovxt Kat Zhvev 
Tobroıs MkoAovdnoev, bmorıde&uevos 
oroıxeia THS eVdatuovlas Thy pio. 
Kal TO kard pvow ; 

67 Clemens, Strom. u. 419 A: 
Eevoxpdtns te 6 XaAkmdövıos thy 
evdaınoviav Amodlöwoı KTHoW TIS 
oikelas Öperns Kal THs ÜMNPETIKÄS 


abrn Övvauews. elta ws uev Ev & 


‘ 


yiveraı, paiverar Akyeıv THY Yuxnv“ 
as 8 bb’ ay, Tas aperas‘ wsÖö’ekür, 
aS nep@v, Tas KaAaS mpdkeıs Kal Tas 
omovdalas eters Te Kai diabeoers Kal 
Kkwhoes Kal oXNTELS* WS TOUTWV OVI 
ävev (read ws 8 ay ovK Ävev), TH 
TwuaTiKa Kal Ta ExTOS. 

68 See p. 339, 116. 

© Arist. Top. va 1, Tae ee 
Fevoxpatns Toy evdainova Blov kak 
Toy omouvdatov amodelkruct TOY avToY, 
ereuön navrwv TGV Blwv aiperwtaros 
6 omovdalos Kal 6 evdaluwv ev yap 
To) aiperorarov kal ueyıorov. Cf. 
p. 875, 2. 

70 Cie. Tuse. v. 10; see notes 41 
and 71. 

71 Cie. Tuse. y. 13,39 72 
31, 87): omnes virtutis compotes 
beati sunt: on that point he agrees 
with Xenocrates, Speusippus, 
Polemo: sed mihi videntur etiam 
beatissimi: which is immediately 
supported by the remark that who- 
ever (as they do) supposes three 
kinds of different goods can never 
attain to certainty as regards true 
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of goods of the second order, would be incompre- 
hensible from the Stoic point of view; but it entirely 
accords with the moderation of the Academy, and with 
the Xenocratic notion of Happiness. For if the pos- 
session of happiness is linked to the convergence of 
several conditions, it will be more or less perfect, ac- 
cording as these conditions are more or less completely 
present: happiness will be capable of increase and 
diminution; a distinction is at once allowed between 
the happy and the happiest life. 

How strong was the conviction of Xenocrates that 
virtue alone could make men happy, may be seen from 
the stainlessness and austerity of his character,” and 
from the few further particulars that we possess with 
regard to his theory of morals. To free ourselves from 
the bondage of sensuous life, to conquer the Titanic 
element in human nature by means of the Divine, is 
our problem.’ Purity not only in actions, but also in 


Olympios et Titanios qui de Colo 


happiness. Ibid. c. 18; see supra, 
et Terra. If this division of the 


note 62. Seneca, epist. 85, 18 sq. : 


Aecnocrates et Speusippus putant 
beatum vel sola virtute fiert posse, 
non tamen unum bonum esse, quod 
honestum est .. Ülud autem ab- 
surdum est, quod dicitur, beatum 
quidem futurum vel sola virtute, 
non futurum autem perfecte beatum. 
Ep. 71, 18: Academici veteres bea- 
tum quidem esse (scil. virum bonum) 
etiam inter hos cruciatus fatentur, 
sed non ad perfectum nec ad 
plenum. 

72 Cf. p. 559. 

73 This appears to me the most 
probable meaning of two obscure 
passages. Tertull. ad nat. ii. 2 
says: Aenocrates Academicus bi- 
JSariam facit (formam divinitatis), 


divinities in Xenocrates is intended 
for anything more than a historical 
notice, with reference to the old 
theogonies, it can only be under- 
stood by supposing that he inter- 
preted the myth of the battle of 
the Olympians and the Titans with 
a moral purpose, and explained 
these two kinds of existences as 
being in mankind. In Xeno- 
crates’ own theology we look in 
vain for any point of connection ; 
the dzmons perhaps, on account 
of their intermediate position be- 
tween heaven and earth, may 
be denoted as the sons of these 
two kinds of deities; but they 
could scarcely be called Titans 
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the wishes of the heart, is our duty.“ To this end 
Philosophy is our best help, for the philosopher has 
this advantage,’> that he does voluntarily what others 
must be compelled to do by law.’® Plato, however, 
had admitted en unphilosophical virtue, side by side 
with Philosophy, and Xenocrates still more distinctly 
emphasized the difference between the theoretic 
and practical spheres. Like Aristotle, he restricted 
Wisdom or Science to intellectual activity, and left 
practical conduct to prudence or discernment.” Of 
his numerous ethical treatises scarcely any fragments 
have been preserved; 7 but we cannot doubt his general 





in opposition to the Olympians. 
Further, according to the Scholiast 
ap. Finckh, Olympiod. in Pheedon. 
p. 66, nt. 2, he spoke of the Titanic 
prison in which we are banished ; 
the scholiast remarks ad Pheed. 62 
B: 7 dpoupa.. . as Hevoxparns, 
Tıravırn Eotı Kai eis Atdyucov 
amokopvpovraı, where, however, it 
is not clear whether he compared 
men to the Dionysus of the Orphic 
hymns, in the power of the Titans, 
or to the imprisoned Titans whom 
Dionysus is to set free. 

74 7Klian, V. H. xiv. 42: Hevo- 
Kpatns . . . eAeye, under diapepew 
A Tovs mödas 7) Tovs ObdaAuods eis 
GAAoTplay oiklay Tidevan‘ ev TATE 
yap amaprdvew toy Te eis & um der 
xwpia BAemovra Kal eis ovs um der 
römovs maplovra. One cannot help 
thinking of Matth. 5, 28. 

75 Cf. supra, note 57. 

76 Plut. virt: more.) 7, p- 446, 
adv. Col. e. 30, 2, p..1124; Cic. 
Rep. i. 2, 3; Serv. in Ain. vii. 204. 
The same statement is also attri- 
buted to Aristotle, who, indeed, 


Eth. N. iv. 14, 1128 a. 31, says of 
the xapleıs Kat éAevOépios: olov 
vouos ay &auvr@. The saying may 
have had several authors, and it 
may also have been wrongly trans- 
ferred from one to another. 

77 Clemens, Strom. ii. 369 C: 
enel Kal Eevonpdrns ev T@ mepl 
ppovicews Thy coplay emuoThunv 
TaY TpaTwY aitiwy Kal THS vonTns 
ovolas elval now, Thy pdynow 
Hyovmevos ÖLTTNV, THY Mev TPAKTLK YY 
Thy de Oewpyntixhr, hv 8H codiav 
imdpxey Avdpwnivnv. SidTep 7 mer 
Togia Ppdvyets, od why Tava ppdynots- 
copia, Arist. Top. vi. 3, 141 a. 
6: olov ws Eevorpdrns thy ppdvnow 
épiotikhy Kal Oewpyntikny THY byYT@Y 
gnoly elvaı, which Aristotle cen- 
sures as superfluous; dépioriKny 
alone would have been sufficient. 

78 There is only, perhaps, the 
saying ap. Plut. De audiendo, c. 2, 
p- 38, cf. qu. conv. vil. 5, 4; ps 
706; that it is more necessary 
to guard the ears of children than 
of athletes. 
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agreement on these subjeets with the Academy.” 
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OF 


the contents of his political works, and of his discus- 
sions on Rhetoric and cther kindred themes,®’ only a 
few unimportant ®! particulars are known. 


79 We may include Xenocrates 
in what Cicero says, Acad. ii. 44, 
135 (specially of Crantor): that 
the apathy of the wise man was 
alien to the Older Academy. 

© m. mabnudtwy tav mepl Thy 
Aetw (31 books), m, rexvns, m. TOU 
ypddeıv, 

s! Plut. ap. Proclum in Hes. 
“E. x. ‘Hu. v. 374 (Plut. Fragm. ii. 
20 Dübn.) remarks that he advises 
that only one heir should be ap- 
pointed, Sext. Math. ii. 6 quotes 


from him the definition of Rhetorie 
as emiornun Tod ed Akyeıv, ibid. 61, 
as meıdovs Ömuiovpyös; Quintil. 
Instit. ii. 15, 4, 34, attributes both 
to Isocrates, ic. to a writing 
bearing his name. The two names 
are often confused. The calcula- 
tion mentioned by Plut. qu. conv. 
vill. 9, 3, 13, p. 733 of the number 
of syllables which could be formed: 
out of the whole alphabet, might. 
have occurred in one of the 
writings quoted. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


OTHER PHILOSOPHERS OF THE ACADEMY. 


ENQUIRIES into primary causes, Ideas, and numbers 
were pursued by many other Platonists besides 
Xenocrates and Speusippus. We learn that the two 
principles of the later Platonic metaphysics were 
variously apprehended in the Academy, but that meta- 
physical science as a whole was neither advanced nor 
elucidated.! Besides the three principal theories of 
the relation of numbers to Ideas,—the Platonic, Speu- 
sippean, and Xenocratic,—Aristotle mentions a fourth, 
which assumed the absolute and independent existence 
of the Ideal numbers only,? and treated the mathe- 
matical sphere as a separate genus, without con- 
ceding to it an existence of its own above and 
beyond the things of sense? Many different views 
were also taken of the origin of material things from 
numbers, and of numbers from first causes. This we 


1 Arist. Metaph. xiv. 1 sq. (see 
p. 332, 83; cf. p. 584, 16), c. 5, 1092 
a. 35 sq. 

* Metaph. xiii. 6, in the words 
‘quoted p. 573: BAAos de TIS, K.T.A. 

3 Metaph. iii. 2, 998 a. 7: elol 
dé Ties of dacıv eivaı uev TH meTakd 
“-TaUTa Aeydueva THY TE Eldwv Kal 


Tay aicOnTay, ov unv Xapis ye Tov 
aigéntav GAN’ év Tovros. As 
this assertion immediately connects 
with and completes the one just 
mentioned, to the effect that only 
the Ideal numbers exist for them- 
selves, both may probably be at- 
tributed to the same persons. 
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gather from the language of Aristotle, who censures the 
Platonists for describing numbers sometimes as un- 
limited, sometimes as limited by the number ten. 
He says of the adherents of the latter view that they 
reduced the various derived concepts (for example, 
Emptiness, mathematical Proportion, Crookedness), some. 
to numbers within the decad, others (for example, the 
contrasts of rest and motion, of good and evil?) to 
primary causes. With regard to the derivation of spatial 
magnitudes, there existed, as we have seen,° a variety 
of theories without much positive result. Most of 
these philosophers, however, did not attempt any ex- 
planation of the Derived from First Causes, but con-- 
tented themselves, like the Pythagoreans, with indefinite 
and disconnected analogies.’ Hestizus alone is men- 
tioned, with Xenocrates,® as having adopted a more 
satisfactory method ; but our knowledge of him is pretty 
nearly comprised in that statement.” 


2a Ge 1076 4.916: lin. 8, 
1084 a. 12, c. 9, 1085 b. 23, cf. 
xiv. 4, beginn.; Phys. iii. 8, 206 
b. 30. 

ö Metaph. xiii. 8, 1084 a. 31: 
meıp@yrau ö’ [yevvar Tov apr udy | ws 
TOD uexpı TIS dexados TeAelou byTOS 
apıduod * yeyvacı yodv Ta Emöneva, 
olov Tb kKevbv, avadoylay, Tb mepırrdv, 
Ta aA TH Tora dvrds ns Öekd- 
dos" Ta wey yap Tals apxats amodı- 


ddacww, viov klynow, ordow,, ayabdr, 


kakdv, TZ 3 GAAa Tots Apıduois. CF. 
Theophr. supra, 576, 51. 

6 See p. 519, 8, ef. 571, 40, er 
Metaph. xiv. 2, 1089 b. 11; 
11, 1036 b. 12: avdyovoı mdvra eis 
robs apiOuovs, Kal ‘ypauuns roy 
Adyov Toy Tay Sto elval pac. Kal 


av TOS iéas AeyovTwy of ev 
abToypayuny THY Sudda, of Se Tb 
eldos THs ‚rpapufs. eva bev yap: 
elvaı TavTa Td eidos Kal od Td eldos, 
oiov dudda Kat Td eldos Öuddos. 

7 Theophrast. see 576, 51; Arist. 
Metaph. xiii. 8 (see nt. 4). Still, 
however, from Metaph. 1. 9, 991 
b. 10; xiti, 8, 1084 a. 14; . xiv. 5, 
1092 b. 8 sqq., we cannot infer: 
that many Platonists actually ex- 
plained definite numbers as those 
of mankind, of beasts, &c. 

® Theophrast. after the quotation, 
p-, 576, 51: reıparaı de Kal ‘Eortaios 
nexpı rıwds (to derive everything 
beside spatial magnitude) 00x Domep: 
elpnraı wep) TOY TpeTwY uövov. 

® Besides the editing of the 
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Some noteworthy divergences from the doctrine of 
Plato were made by Heraclides of Pontus. With re- 
ference to his general point of view, he may certainly 
be considered a Platonist. The Epicurean in Cicero 
charges him with having sometimes treated spirit, 
sometimes the universe, as a Deity, and with having 
raised the stars, the earth, and the planets to the 
‘dignity of gods.’° In this it is easy to recognise the 
Platonic view of the Divine Reason, the divine and 
animate nature of the world and of the heavenly 
bodies; for Heraclides would only have called these 
latter gods in the sense that Plato did, when 
he discriminated between the invisible God and the 
visible gods. His cosmology, however, differed from 
that of his master in several theories, chiefly the result 
of Pythagorean influences! to which he was very sus- 


ceptible.” 


Platonie discourses on the Good, 
we have (from Stob. Eel. 1. 250) 
‘the definition of time (¢opa torpwv 
mpos %AANAa) as his, which does 
not deviate from the Platonic defi- 
nition. 

10 N. De. i. 18, 34: Heraclides 
2... modo mundum tum mentem 
divinam esse putat; errantibus 
etiam stellis divinitatem tribuit, 
sensugue Deum privat et eyus 
.formam mutabilem esse vult, 
codemque in libro rursus terran 
et celum (i.e. the amavis; the 
planets are already mentioned) 
refert in Deos. The words sen- 
suque. . vult contain (as Krische, 
Forsch. p. 835 sq., correctly re- 
marks) simply the conclusions of 
the Epicurean, and not historical 
‘statements as to Heraclides’ views. 


We learn that he assumed as the primary 


1! Besides the doctrines to be 
quoted immediately, and the state- 
ment.of Diog. v. 86, that he had 
been a pupil of the Pythagoreans, © 
this is clear from his treatise 
on the Pythagoreans (ibid. 88), 
from his fictitious account of Abaris 
(see the two fragments which 
Müller, Fragm. Hist. gr. ü. 197, 
quotes out of Bekker’s Anec. 145, 
178, and Plut. Aud. po. ce. i. p. 14) 
and from the accounts, probably 
borrowed from the former treatise, 
of the wonderful vanishing of Em- 
pedocles after the reanimation of an 
apparently dead man (Diog. viii. 
67), and of the change of a bean into 
the form of a man after it has 
been buried in dung forty days 
(Joh. Lyd. de mens. iv. 29, p. 181). 

12 On account of these peculiar 
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eonstituents of all corporeal things minute bodies, not 


eompounded of any ulterior parts, 


But, unlike the 


atoms of Democritus, these bodies are capable of affect- 
ing one another, and are therefore combined not by a 
merely mechanical union, but by actual interdepend- 


ence. What gave rise 


to this theory, which is 


earried out through various analogies! in his works, 


we do not know; but we 


doetrines, Plut. adv. Col. 14, 2, p. 
1115, reckons Heraclides amongst 
the number of those who mpös ta 
Kupi@rara Kal ueyioTa TOY puoiK@y 
tmevayTiotmevo. TH TMdarwvı kat 
naxöuevo. SiareAovor. 

13 Dionys. ap. Euseb. prep. ev. 
xiv. 23, 3, after mentioning the 
Atomist theory: of dt, ras arduous 
uey dvoudcaytes [read ovk ör.], 
auepy pacw clvat owuara, Tov 
mayrds wep, EE Gy Adıaıperwv dvrwv 
ovvridera Ta mavra Kal eis & dia- 
Avera. kal ToUTwY dacl TOY Auep@v 
dvouatomowdy Addwpov yeyovevat, 
dvoua de, gacw, avtois' AAO 
“HparAelöns  O€uevos, ékddrecey 
Oyrovs. : Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 32: 
Heraclides and Asclepiades (on 
whom see vol. iii. a. 352, 2nd edit.) 
explain ävdpuovs Öykovs to be the 
causes of all things. Math. x. 
318 on the same: (Tv Tay rpayud- 
Twv yeverw eddkacay) ef avopolwy 
bev, maßnrov de (this is in opposi- 
tion to the Atomists, whose atoms 
were equally unlike, but were 
analy), Kabdwep Tay aydpuwy 
Oykav (%vopuos means not com- 
pacted, not composed out of any 
parts). Stob. Eel. i. 350: ‘Hpa- 
KAeiins Opabouara (sc. Ta EAd- 
xıora wpitero), Galen, h. phil. 
e. 5, end (Opp. xix. 244): ‘Hpa- 
#Aelöns.... Kat “AokAnmiddns .. . 


can scarcely be wrong in 


&vapuoorous (rd. Avdpuovs) d-yKous 
apxas ümorifevres tay öpwv [rd. 
dAwy |. 

14 In the fragment of a work on 
Music, which Porphyry quotes in 
Ptol. Harm. pp. 213-216 Wall. and 
Roulez reprints, p. 99 sqq., Hera- 
clides asserts that every note is 
properly an impact (mAnyn) trans- 
mitted to the ear, and, as such, 
oceupies no time but the moment 
between the act and the comple- 
tion of the act of impact; but the 
dullness of our hearing makes 
several impacts following after 
one another appear as one; the 
quicker the impacts follow, the 
higher the note, and the slower, 
the lower the note. As he com- 
posed apparently continuous bodies 
out of Atoms, as discrete mag- 
nitudes, he imagined in notes 
discrete magnitudes as elements 
of the apparently continuous. 
—In the same fragment he also 
expresses the view, which we found 
in Plato, p. 428, 113, that the 
sight perceives objects by contact 
with them (emıßdAAovoa avrots), 
and from that he derives the con- 
clusion that the perceptions of 
sight are quicker and more reliable 
than those of hearing. Of hearing 
he remarks: tas aic@hoes ph 
Eotacas, GAN Ev Tapdxw ovaas, 
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connecting it not only with the Platonic theory of the 
elements, but with the Pythagorean theory of atoms, 
of which Ecphantus is the well-known adherent.” 
Heraclides also agrees with Ecphantus in supposing 
the world to have been formed from the atoms by means 
of the Divine Reason. He seems to have held the 
cosmos to be unlimited.!” It is, however, of more 
importance to know that he taught, like Hicetas and 
Ecphantus,!® the diurnal rotation of the earth and the 
immobility of the fixed stars: but the annual revo- 
lution of the earth around the sun, and the heliocentric 
system, were unknown to him.!? He thought the sun 


15 See vol. i. 426 sq. 

16 Cf. the passage quoted supra, 
note 10. On Ecphantus see loc. 
cit. 

17 Stob. Ecl. i. 440: Zerevros 6 
’Epv@patos (the well-known astro- 
nomer) kal “HpakAeiöns 6 Tlov- 
Tıkds ümeıpov thy Kéouov. The 
Placita mention only Seleucus, 11. 
1,5; but the account of Stobaeus, 
who frequently has the more com- 
plete text, is not, therefore, to be 
rejected. The Placita even confirm 
that account, ii. 13, 8 (see vol. 1. 366, 
2); there only remains a doubt 
whether the concept of the un- 
limited is to be taken here quite 
strictly. 

18 The first who propounded this 
view was, according to Theophr. 
ap. Cie. Acad. ii. 39, 123 (with 
which cf. Bockh d. Kosm. Syst. Pl. 
122 sqq.), the Syracusan Hicetas, 
and the fact that the Placita men- 
tion only Eephantus with Hera- 
clides seems the less important, if 
we suppose with Böckh that he 
was a pupil of his fellow-eountry- 
man Hicetas, and was the first who 


promulgated the theory in a written 
treatise. However this may be, in 
any case it seems that Heraclides 
is indebted for it to Eephantus, 
with whom his atomic theory also 
is connected. 

19 Plut, plac. ui. 18,58: ipa 
KAelons 6 Tlovrırds kal “Expavtos 6 
Tlv@arydpetos Kivodat wey THY iv, ov 
uhv ye meraßarıras, tpoxod [de] 
dixny Evılouevnv ard Suvouay Em’ 
avaroAus ep) Td tOLoy aurnis kevrpov, 
(The same, with some variations, is 
found apud Euseb. pr. evan. xy. 
58; Galen, hist. phil. c. 21.) Simpl. 
De Coelo Schol. in Arist. 495 a. 
31: Sia Tb Yeyovevan Tivas, av 
“HparAelöns te 6 Ilovrırds Av Kat 
’Apiorapxos, vonilovras owleodaı 
TX bavvöueva TOD wey obpavov Kal 
Tav dorépwyv hpenoivrwv, THs de 
ryijs ep! Tovs TOD ionuepivod möAoUS 
amd Övoum@v Kıvovuevns Ekdotns 
nugpas play Eyyıora mepiorpobnv. 
To de &yyıora mpdoKerta dia Thy 
Tod HAtov mids poloas emiuKivnow. 
Ibid. Schol. 506 a. 1 (ef. ibid. 505 
b. 46): ev To kevrpp de odoay Thy 
viv Kal KUKAw Kıvovuevny, Toy de 
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had only two satellites, Mercury and Venus.” Like the 
Pythagoreans, he held that the heavenly bodies, 
especially the moon, were orbs similarly constituted to 
ours.24_ The globular shape of the earth, then gene- 
rally believed by philosophers, he takes for granted.?2 
Passing over some other physical theories? of Hera- 
elides, and turning to his doctrine of the human soul, 
we find that here too he adopted the more ancient 
Pythagorean view rather than the Platonic. He de- 
clared the soul to be a luminous ethereal essence. 
Before entering into bodies, souls were to abide in 


obpavbv npeneiv “Hpaxa. 6 Tlovrırds 
bmodeuevos owleıv Geto TA Pawvö- 
peva. Schol. 508 a. 12: ef Öe 
KvKAw ep) Td kevroov [Emoıeiro THY 
klynow 7 yn]|, @s “Hpaka. 6 Hovr. 
Ömeridero. Geminus ap. Simpl. 
Phys. 65, loc. eit.: 5:b kal mapeA- 
Ody tis, pnolv ‘HparAclöns 6 Tlovr. 
&Xeyev, Sti Kal Kıvovuevns Tws Tis 
yis, Tod 8 mAlov pévoytds Tas, 
dbvaraı 7 wept Toy HAıov patvoueyn 
avwuarla cd(ecbu. (Cf. on these 
passages, and in opposition to the 
perverse conclusions which Gruppe, 
Kosm., Syst. d. Gr. 126 sqq., has 
drawn from them, Böckh, loc. cit., 
p. 127 sqq.) Procl. in Tim. 281 
E: “HparAelöns . . . Kıvav KiKAw 
Thy Viv. 

20 Chaleid. in Tim. p. 200; 
Meurs. and Bockh, loc. eit., p. 138, 
142 sq. Cf. also Ideler, Abh. d. 
Berl. Akad. 1830; Phil. hist. Kl. 
p- 72. 3 

21 Stob. Eel. i. 514 (Plae. i. 13, 
8); see Pt. i. 366, 2; cf. 561, 2; 
ibid. i. 552: "HpanAelöns nal “Onea- 
ros [mv cerdnvny] viv önixan 
mepiexouevn. The comets, on the 
other hand, and some similar phzeno- 
mena, Heracleitus considered to 


be luminous clouds: Stob. Eel. i. 
578 (Plae. iii. 2, 6; Galen, h. phil. 
ec. 18, p. 288). The myth of 
Phaethon (who, as Jupiter, is trans- 
ferred to the sky, Hyginus, poet. 
astron. ii. 42), he gives merely 
historically. 

* To this supposition we may 
refer the narrative of a circum- 
navigation of the earth, ap. 
Strabo, ji. 2, 4, 5, p. 98, 100. 

>> On ebb and flow, Stob. Eel. i, 
634; on the shivering in ague, 
Galen, De tremore, c. 6, vol. vii. 
615 K; on the perceptions of sense, 
which he explained, according 
to Plutarch, plac. iv. 9, 3, with 
Empedocles, by the hypothesis 
of affluxes and pores; cf. also 
note 14, 

24 Stob. Eel. i. 796: ‘Hpaka. 
pwroedy Thy puxhy apicato. Ter- 
tull. De an. c. 9: the soul is not 
lumen, etsi hoc placuit Pontico 
Heraclidi. Macrob. Somn. i. 14: 
he designated the soul as a light. 
Philip. De An. A 4 u.: he con- 
sidered the soul to be an oupavıov 
o@ua, which is equivalent to 
aidepiov. Ina treatise attributed 
to him, wepi trav ey Gov, the 


RR 
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the Milky Way,” the bright points in which were 
themselves such souls. There is no record to show how 
he brought his demonology” and belief in divination? 
into combination with this, or whether he even at- 
tempted to do so. 

Although, however, there were many points on 
which Heraclides differed from Plato, he agreed with 
him at least in his moral principles. From his 
treatise on Justice we find instances quoted to show 
that wrong-doing is overtaken by punishment ;?® and in 
his work on Pleasure he cites, as against a Hedonic 
panegyric,” numerous cases in which want of temper- 
ance has led to ruin, arguing the question of the 
-acutest pleasure being found in a madman.?° This is 
quite as much Pythagorean as Platonic ;*! the two 


genuineness of which might rea- 
sonably be doubted, the activities 
of the soul were explained as 
merely a product of the body: 
Plut. utr, an. an corp. &e.; Fragm. 
i. 5. 

25 Tambl. ap. Stob. Eel. i. 904, 
cf. supra, p. 28, 4. 

*6 For the demons, a doctrine 
natural in such a Pythagorean, 
ef. Clemens, Protrept. 44 ¢.: ri 
yap ‘Hparaelins 6 Hovrırös ; our &00 
dan ovk Em Ta Anuokpitov Kal 
aurbs karacvperaı cidwda (i.e. in 
the description of the divine). The 
eiöwAa of Democritus are, in fact, 
demons (see vol. i. 757), and to the 
demons airy or vaporous bodies 
are attributed ; cf. Epinomis, 984 B 
sqq. (see below). 

27 Some instances of prophetic 
dreams are adduced by Cie. Divin. 
i. 23, 46; Tertull. De an. c. 46; 
Plut. Alex. 26, from Heraclides. 


His interest in oracles is proved. 
by his treatise m. xpnornplwv, of 
which fragments are given by 
Rouler, 67 sq.; Müller, Fragm, 
hist. gr. 11. 197 sq. 

78 From Athen. xii. 521 ce. sq.; 
533 sq. 

2° The fragment apud Athen. 
xi. 512 a. sqq., in which it must 
remain undecided what adversary 
he had immediately in view, can 
only be considered in this way, not 
as the philosopher’s own opinion. 

30 Cf. the fragments apud Athen. 
xii. 525 sq.; 533 c.; 586 sq.; 552 
sq.; 504 c. 

31 The definition of happiness 
quoted vol. i. 398, 3, refers also to 
the Pythagorean Ethics. On the 
other hand, the quotation of Her- 
mias in Phedr. p. 76 ed. Ast, is 
genuinely Platonic: @:Aiay [ pirias] 
eivat Tov épwra Kal ovK AAAoU Tivds, 
Kata ovußeßnkds de (this Aristo- 
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schools coincide even more in their moral doctrines 
than in their philosophic theories.?? 

Eudoxus widely departed from Platonic prece- 
dents in Ethics as well as in his Physics. In the 
sphere of Physics, the theory of Ideas seems to have 
been too ideal for him, and the participation of things 
in Ideas too shadowy. In order to connect material 
things more closely with his philosophy of Nature, he 
assumed that they receive their qualities by means of 
the admixture of the substances to which these qualities 
originally belong; and he accordingly set in the place 
of the Ideas Anaxagorean homceomeries.*? It is there- 
fore of little consequence whether or not he retained 
the Ideas in name.** In his Ethics, he agreed with 
Aristippus in pronouncing Pleasure the highest good, 
appealing to the fact that all men desire pleasure and 


avoid pain; that all strive for pleasure for its 


telian expression must belong to 
the narrator of the account) tivas 
Eermimreiv eis &ppodiora. 

32 This holds good only of the 
practical results, for the scien- 
tific substantiation and develop- 
ment of the Platonic Ethics were 
wanting in the Pythagoreans. 

33 Arist. Metaph. i. 9,991 a. 14: 
the Ideas contribute nothing to the 
stability of ‚things, wa Evumapxovra 
ye Tols METEXOUTLY * OUTW uev yap by 
tows atria ddgevev elvaı ws Td AcuKdY 
(the white colour) neuyuevov To 
Aeun® (the white object). GAN’ 
outros wev 6 Adyos Alay evelyyTos, 
dv 'Arafaryöpas wev mp@ros Evbotos 
3 torepov Kal Ado tives &Aeyov. 
Tbid. xiii. 5, 1079 b. 18, almost 
the same, word for word. On the 


first passage, Alexander remarks, 
subsequently appealing (Schol. 573 
a. 12) to the second book of the 
Aristotelian treatise 7m. ier: 
Evdotos tay IMdrwvos yywpiuwy 
biker T@v ldewv Ev Tots mpbs adTas 
To eivat €xovow Hyeiro Ekaortov 
elvaı, Kal &AAor dE Tives, ws &Aeye 

. plker TOY ldewv TH Kraa, The 
editor of Alexander ad Metaph. 
1079 b. 15 classes Eudoxus with 
Anaxagoras: odroı Ö ov ouyrdr- 
Tova. Tas ideas. 

% This point cannot be made 
out, because Aristotle says nothing 
about it; as regards Alexander, 
again, we cannot be sure whether 


he kept strictly to the exposition 


of the Aristotelian treatise on the 
Ideas. 


RR2 
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own sake, and that there is absolutely nothing to which 
Pleasure does not give additional value.” These 
divergences from Plato are so important that Eudoxus 
can scarcely be called a follower of his, however greatly 
the Academy may otherwise be indebted to him. 

In the author of the Epinomis,? on the contrary, 
we recognise a true Platonist; but a Platonist who, 
like the Pythagoreans, made all science to consist in 
the knowledge of numbers and quantities, and the 
stars, and in a theology bound up with this. The 
Epinomis, intended as a supplement to the Laws, is 
an enquiry into the nature of that knowledge which 
we distinguish by the name of wisdom; the knowledge 
which alone can make happy men and good citizens, 
and give capacity for the administration of the 
highest offices; which is the final goal of the actions 
of the best educated, and insures a blessed existence 
after death.27 This knowledge, we are told, does not 
lie in those mechanical skills which supply our common 
necessities, nor in the imitative arts, which have no 
serious purpose beyond mere amusement, nor in either 
of those activities which are without true intelligent 
discernment, and are regulated by uncertain opinion, 
such as the art of the physician, the pilot, or the 
lawyer; nor does it consist in merely natural docility 


355 Arist. Eth. N.i. 12, 1101 b. even apart from the unplatonic 
27; x. 2 beginn. (ef. Diog. viii.88) nature of the contents, and other 
with the addition: emıiorevovro 3’ of proofs (see p. 561, 15), would be at 
Adyor did Thy Tod HOovs apeThy uadrdAov once refuted by the dry and weari- 
} BC abrdéus. SiapepdrvTws yapedökeı some manner of its exposition. 
céppwv eivaı, &c. Alex. Top. 119 7.973. A sq.3 976, Di7976 ae 
m. following Arist. 979 B sq.; 992 A sqq. 

3: The Platonic origin of which, 
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and acuteness.®® The indispensable condition of true 
wisdom is the knowledge of number, and all connected 
with it,—that great science which has been given us by 
Uranos, highest of the gods, and author of all good 
things. He who is ignorant of number,*? and cannot 
distinguish the straight from the crooked, may indeed 
possess courage and temperance, and every other virtue, 
but is destitute of wisdom, the greatest virtue of all. 
It is number which not only is required by all arts, but 
always produces what is good and never what is evil; 
it follows that where number is lacking, and there 
alone, evil and disorder are present. Only the man 
conversant with number is capable of understanding 
and teaching what is right and beautiful and good.*! 
Dialectic * is to be regarded as a help to this scientific 
education; but the culminating point is Astronomy, 
which is concerned with the fairest and divinest of all 
visible things;** and the chief reason of this pre- 
eminence is that Astronomy makes possible to us a true 
piety, which is the best virtue. Only by means of 
Astronomy are we delivered from that baneful ignor- 
ance which keeps us from the real knowledge and 


ss 974 D-976 C. 

39 Together with the pure doc- 
trine of numbers, the author, 990 
c. Sqq., mentions, in agreement with 
Plato (Rep. vii. 524 D sqq.; see p. 
216), geometry, stereometry, and 
harmony. 

40.976 C-977 D; 
sqq.; 988 A sq. 

41 977 D sqq.; 979 A sqq., with 
which cf. the quotation from Philo- 
laus, vol. i. 294, 1. 

42 991 C: mpds tovros de Tb Kal! 


ef. 978 B 


év (the individual) 7G kar’ elön 
TPOGAKTEOV Ev ExdoTas Tals Tvvov- 
Tiais, épwravTa TE Kal eAéyxovTa 
Ta un KaA@S pnOévtTa’ mdvTws yap 
kaAAloTn Kal mporn Bdoavos Avdpw- 
mos öph@s Yiveral, doo de ovK odTAL 
mpoonoLoVvTal, paroadtaros mdvos 
andvrwy, The latter words seem 
to apply to astronomers who would 
rely exclusively on observation, 
like Eudoxus. 
48 991 B; 989 D sqq. 
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worship of the heavenly gods.“* If we may believe 
that there are gods who care for all things and fill all 
things, if the soul be really prior to the body, and 
nobler,‘® if a Divine reason, a good soul,’® have 
fashioned the Cosmos and directs its course, overcoming 
the working of the evil soul,‘” where can that reason 
be more active in operation than in the most glorious 
and best ordered parts of the Cosmos, the stars?  Isit 
conceivable that such great masses could be moved by 
any other power than a soul, that the perfect regu- 
larity of their motions could proceed from any cause 
except their own inherent reason? Can we suppose 
that earthly creatures were endowed with souls, and the 
shining heavenly natures left destitute of them?“ 
On the contrary, we should ascribe to them the 
most blessed and perfect souls; we should consider 


them either as gods or the 


44989 A sqq.; 985 D; 980 A 
sq.; cf. also 988 A (on the religious 
prejudice against meteorology). 

4 980 C; 988 C sq.-991 D, 
with reference to the discussions of 
the Laws mentioned p. 344, 384 
sq.; 500, 32. 

46 Adyos 6 TayTwy Oedraros (986 
C): this reason coincides with the 
soul, to which, in 984 C alibi, the 
formation of the living being is 
ascribed, the a&plorn ux, which 
effects the @opa Kat xlvmaıs ent 
rüyadov (988 D). 

#7 988 D sq., with which cf. the 
remarks p. 544, sq.; 549, 129. 

48 981 E-984 A. As regards 
the magnitude of the stars, it is 
remarked, 983 A sq., that we are 
to suppose the sun larger tlıan the 
earth, and likewise all the planets 


images of gods, as bearers 


of wonderful magnitude. With 
respect to the sequence and rotation 
of the stars, the Epinomis, 986 A- 
987 D, agrees with Plato: still 
there is one deviation from the 
Platonic exposition (according to 
the mpoa. 7. TlAdtwvos pidoc. c. 25, 
ulready made use of by Proclus as 
an argument against its Platonic 
origin), in that, acc. to 987 B, the 
Planets are made to move towards 
the right, the firmament of the 
fixed stars towards the left; see 
p. 382, 40. The author remarks, 
986 E, 987 D sqq., that Astronomy 
came to the Greeks, like everything 
else, from the barbarians ; he hopes, 
however, that the Greeks will soon 
bring it to a higher state of per- 
fection. 





— 
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of powers divine, as absolutely immortal, or at any 
rate possessing all-sufficient length of life” They 
are, in a word, the visible gods, and are all 
(not merely the sun and moon) entitled to equal 
veneration: °° the popular mythical divinities, on the 
other hand, are treated in the same apologetic manner 
by this author as by Plato.’! After these gods come 
the Demons. As there are five distinct elements,?? so 
there are distinct genera of living beings, in each of 
which some one element preponderates.’”® In this order, 
the heavenly gods with their fiery nature occupy the 
highest place ; mankind, animals and plants, as earthly 
creatures, the lowest ;°4 midway between them are 
three classes of Demons. Of these, two are invisible, 
with bodies of ether or of air; the Demons of the third 
class, provided with watery or vapoury bodies, sometimes 
hide themselves and sometimes visibly appear. All 
intercourse between men and gods is by means of these 
dzmons: they reveal themselves in dreams and oracles, 
and in various ways: they know the thoughts of men: 
they love the good and hate the bad: they are suscep- 
tible of pleasure and the reverse; whereas the gods, 
exalted above these emotions, are in their nature only 


49 981 Esq.; 983 E'sq.; 986 B, 
where undoubtedly the meaning 
is that the star-spirits ought to 
be considered as the true gods. 
The author leaves it undecided 
whether the visible body of the 
stars is connected with them in a 
loose or in a striet and inseparable 
union. 

59 984 D; 985 D sq. 

51 984 D (cf. supra, p. 500). 
Moreover, here also (985 C sq.) we 


find the principle that legislation 
ought not to interfere with the 
established worship, nor to intro- 
duce fresh objects of reverence 
without pressing reasons. 

52 7ANther, besides the four Em- 
pedoclean elements. The author 
assigns to ether a place between 
fire and air: 891 C-984 B sqq. 

5 981 C sq.; cf. supra, p. 521, 
14 and p. 595, 46. 

5t 981 D sq. 
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capable of intelligence and thought.” Far beneath 
them is man: his life is full of trouble, disorder, un- 
reason: and few of his race find true happiness in this 
world.’ But whoever combines the above-mentioned 
knowledge of heavenly things with virtue and morality, 
shall be rewarded with happiness,”” and look forward to 
an entrance after death, as elect and consecrate, into a 
blessed existence, where, freed from the multifariousness 
of his present nature, he shall live in the contemplation 
of the heavens.® We recognise the spirit of the 
Platonic School, not only in this expectation, but in 
the further contents of this work : in the propositions 
concerning the worth of knowledge, the passionlessness 
of the gods, the reason that governs the universe, the 
dependency of the corporeal upon the soul, the animate 
nature of the world, and the divinity of the stars. Yet, 
not to mention minor differences, how great is the 
distance between the astronomer, to whom astronomy 
is the acme of wisdom, and the starry heaven the 
highest object of contemplation, and the philosopher 
who would lead us from the visible to the Idea, from 
Mathematics and Astronomy to Dialectic! As, there- 
fore, the Epinomis in all probability belongs to the 
first generation of Plato’s disciples,” it serves to confirm 


55 984 E-985 C; cf. supra, p. be too weak to prove it completely. 


593. But 2) in support of the tradition 
56 973 D sqq.; 982 A; 983 C; we see that the contents of the 
985 D; 992 C. treatise are very suitable to a man 
57 992 C sq.; ef. 973 C. like Philippus, a mathematician 
58 973 C; 986 D; 992 B. sq. and astronomer, no stranger to 


59 This supposition is supported ethical, political, and theological 
by 1) the tradition indicated p.561, enquiries. The magnitude of the 
15, which alone, of course, would stars, which is here (983 A sq.) so 

s 
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the fact, suffieiently attested otherwise, that the Old 
Academy had even then, in many of its members, 
departed very far from genuine Platonism, and had 
sacrificed pure philosophic enquiry to a predilection for 
mathematics and mathematical theology. 

After the death of Polemo, this mathematical 
speculation and, generally speaking, purely theoretic 
philosophy would seem to have receded more and more 
in favour of Ethics, if, indeed (as we see exemplified in 
Crantor), they did not entirely die out. Polemo had 
himself advanced a principle which reminds us of the 
Cynics,® but was probably intended by him in a sense 
less strict than theirs—viz. that man should exercise 
himself in actions, and not in dialectical theories.® 
And certainly this philosopher appears to have effected 
more by his own personal influence than in any other 
way. In his theory of morals he faithfully follows 
Ais master. His maxim is, Life according to Nature.® 


strongly emphasised, was discussed 
by Philippus in a special treatise 
(m. ueyedous MAlov Kal veAnvns Kal 
yns). 3) The treatise before us, 
986 A sqq., discovers no advance 
in astronomical knowledge beyond 
Plato; in 986 E, 987 D sq, it 
designates the science of astronomy 
as still young amongst the Greeks, 
and looks forward to a completion 
of what has been learnt from 
the barbarians as a thing of the 
future. The fact that Aristotle 
does not mention the Epinomis, 
not even Polit. ii. 6, 1265 b. 18, 
seems unimportant, even apart 
from what is remarked p. 74 
sqq. It may, of course, have 
been written by a contemporary of 


Aristotle,even if itis later than the 
Polities, or, at least, if it was not 
in circulation as Platonic at the 
time of the composition of the 
Polities. 

60 See Pt. i. 248, 3. 

81 Diog. iv. 18: &packe de 6 
TIoAeuwv dev Ev Tois mpdynanı 
yuuvaleodaı Kat wh Ev Tois diadeK- 
rıkois dewpnuacı, kaddmep apuoviKdy 
Tı Texvilov Karamıövra Kal pn 
MeAETHOAYTA, WS KATH EV Thy Epw- 
now OavudterOa Kara de Thy 
didbeow Eavrois uaxeodaı. 

62 Diog. iv. 17, 24. 

62 Clemens (see p. 597, 55) men- 
tions special ovvraynara mepi Tor 
kara puow Blov belonging to him. 
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But this he makes to depend on two conditions, — 
Virtue, and the possession of those goods which Nature 
originally prompts us to desire—such as health and 
the like. Although, however, the second condition is 
indispensable to perfect happiness,” it is of far less 
consequence than the first. Without virtue, says 
Polemo, no happiness is possible; without material 
and external goods, no complete happiness. In this, 
his teaching is in full agreement with that of Plato, 
Speusippus, and Xenocrates. In other respects we 
know little of him, except what may be gathered from 


some isolated definitions.® 


Of his successor Crates we know still less; but as 


64 Plut. ce. not. 23 (see p. 600, 
66); Cic. Acad. ii. 42 (ibid.); Fin. 
li. 11, 33 sq.: omne animal, simul 
ut ortum est, et se ipsum et omnes 
partes suas ditigit ; duasque que 
maxime sunt imprimis amplecti- 
tur, animum et corpus; deinde 
utriusque partes .... in his primis 
naturalibus voluptas insit, necne, 
magna questio est. Nihil vero pu- 
tare esse preter voluptatem (Cie. is 
engaged with an Epicurean), non 
membra, non sensus, non ingenii 
motum, non integritatem corporis, 
non valetudinem summe mihi vi- 
detur inscitie. Atque ab isto capite 
fluere necesse est ommem rationem 
bonorum et malorum. Polemoni, 
etiam ante Aristoteli, ea prima 
visa sunt, que paulo ante dixi: 
ergo nata est sententid veterum 
Academicorum et Peripateticorum, 
ut finem bonorum dicerent secundum 


naturam vivere, 1.6. virtute adhibita - 


Frui primis a natura datis. Ibid. 
iv. 6, 14 sq.: cum enim superiores, 
e quibus planissime Polemo, se- 


cundum naturam vivere summum 
bonum esse dixissent, his verbis 
tria significari Stoici dicunt ... . 
tertium autem, omnibus aut maxi- 
mus rebus tis, que secundum natu- 
ram sint, fruentem vivere, which, 
according to the account of the 
Stoics, was adopted by Xenocrates 
and Aristotle in their determina- 
tion of the highest good. 

85 Clemens, Strom. ii. 419 A: 6 
yap Eevorpdrovs yyepiuos TloAeuwv 
gatverar Thy evdaimoviay aurdpkeiav 
elvat BovAduevos ayabav mavrwv 4) 
TavTAcloTwy kalneylorwv. (Cf. Cie. 
Fin. iv. 6; v. previous note.) 
doyuarlleı yodv, ywpls mey aperis 
undenore &v evönıuovlav Ümdpxeıv, 
dixa de Kal Tay OwuaTıkav kal TOY 
extbs Thy Gpethy adrdpkn mpds 
evdaimoviay elvaı. Cic. Tuse. v.13; 
v. supr. 600, 71. 

6H. g. ap. Plut. Ad” prime 
inerud. ili. 3, p. 488: rdv "Epwra 
eivaı dewv ümnpeolav eis vedy Emi- 
neAcıav; and the quotation from 
Clemens on p. 597, 55. 
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his name is invariably associated with the Academy,” 
and from his personal relations with Polemo and 
Crantor, we may conclude that he was a loyal ad- 
herent of the School. We possess a few more ex- 
plicit details concerning Crantor, partly from his 
exposition of the Timzus,® partly from his Ethical 
writings, but chiefly from his book on Grief. From 
the first of these sources we learn that he disputed, like 
Xenocrates, the beginning of the soul in time; and 
regarded the account in the Timeus merely as an 
expository form :° that with a true comprehension of 
his author, he conceived of the soul as compounded out 
of the primary constituents of all things, and more 
particularly out of these four elements—the Sensible, 
the Intelligible, the Same, and the Other ; so that it is 
in a position to know all things:’° that he explained 
the harmonious numbers in the Timzus in a manner 
that modern writers have recognised as the true one: ”! 
and that he (certainly erroneously) held the mythus 
of Atlantis to be a real history.” If his views of 
Plato correspond, as can hardly be doubted, with his 
own views, his comments sufficiently prove that he 
held the Platonic doctrine of the soul in its original 
sense. How far such was the case with other parts of 
Metaphysics, we cannot be sure; but in his Ethics, 
Crantor appears as a true representative of the 
67 E.g. ap. Cie. Acad. i. 9, 34, an. procr. iii. 1, p. 1013. 

where Crates is expressly classed 70 Plut. 1. 5; ii. 4 sq.; v. supr. 

with the true keepers of Platonic 2. Plute xviv 5, 2050 1m. 2 
doctrine. Cf. supr. and Kayser, De Crantore, 

6 The first commentary on that pp. 22-33. 


work; v. supr. 590, 24. 72 Procl. in Tim. 24 A, 
69 Procl. in Tim. 85 A; Plut, 
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Academy. We find, from a fragment” of considerable 
length, and full of oratorical grace, that he accorded 
the first place among goods to virtue; the second 
to health; the third to pleasure; the fourth to 
riches; which can only be understood as agreeing with 
the generally received doctrine of the Academy. We 
further read that he denounced the Stoical indifference 
to pain as the murder of natural human feelings, and 
advocated moderation in grief,“ which is also truly 
Platonic.” He was opposed, like the rest of the School, 
to the entire suppression of the affections, and required 
only their due limitation, appealing in defence of this 
view to the uses which Nature designed for these 
emotions.“© We may judge of the reputation which he 








73 Ap. Sext. Math. xi. 51-58. 

74 Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. i. 3, 
p. 102: un yap voootuer, pnoly 6 
"Akadnuaıkds Kpdvrwp, voonoacı de 
mapelm Tis alcOnots, ett’ obv TEuVoLTO 
Te TOV Nnerepwv, elt’ amoom@TO. 
To yap aywedwoy TovTO ovK ave 
neyaAwv eyylyvera puicbay Te 
avbpanp‘ Tednpıwodaı yap eixds 
Ekel MEV O@ua ToLwvTOY, évyTavOa de 
wuxnv. Cie. Tuse. ili. 6, 12, trans- 
lates this; and we may infer that 
the words at the beginning of the 
chapter—ov yap Eywye cuupepoua 
Tots THY Üypıov buvodot Kal okAnpay 
amadeıay gw «kal tov Suvatov kal 
TOU ovuupepovtos ovoay—are also 
from Crantor. Of what follows, 
we can only conjecture that it be- 
longs to him in substance, and 
that, accordingly, he regarded 
apathy as doing away with bene- 
volence and friendship, and sought 
for ‘metriopathy’ instead (ef. note 
76). Kayser rightly recognises 
traces of this passage in Seneca, 


Cons. ad Helv. 16, 1; Cons. ad 
Polyb. 17, 2; ef. ibid. 18, 5 sq. 

73 Kayser (p. 6 sq.; 39 sq.) sees 
an innovation of Crantor’s here, 
and seeks its explanation in the 
ill-health of the philosopher. 
Brandis, however (ii. b. 1, 40), 
rightly refers to Cie. Acad. i. 9; il. 
44 (v. following note), and the 
agreement of his doctrine with the 
tenets of the other Academies 
on happiness. It has been pointed 
out, 444, 1, that Plato declared 
himself against apathy, and with 
special reference to the case con- 
templated by Plut. loc. cit. ¢ 3 
beginning. 

76 Oje. Acad. ii. 44, 185. Sed 
quero, quando ista fuerint ab 
Academia vetere decreta ut animum 
sapientis commoveri et conturbari 
negarent ? Mediocritates illi proba- 
bant, et in omni permotione natu- 
ralem volebant esse quendam 
modum (which almost presupposes 
the term perpiomdbea). Legimus 
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enjoyed, and of the purity of his principles, from 
the fact that he was associated with Chrysippus as 
teacher of Ethics.” His various fragments contain 
evidence that he believed, like Plato, in souls being 
placed upon earth for their punishment and purifica- 
tion; and that, sensible of the evil inseparable from 
human life, he saw in death the transition to a better 
existence.’® All this is in thorough accord with the 
thought of the Older Academy. When, therefore, 
Cicero mentions Crantor among those who remained 
faithtul”? to the doctrine of Plato, it is at least so far 
true, that he made no deviations from that form of 
it which prevailed after Speusippus and Xenocrates. 
Its original spirit and contents, however, were but very 
imperfectly reproduced in the Platonic School. Though 
the Ethics there taught may be the Ethics of Plato, 
even the earliest representatives of his philosophy had 
already departed from the speculative groundwork of 
pure Platonism. The next generation seems to have 


‚ommes Crantoris, veteris Academici, yeveodaı &vOpwrov cuupopday Thy 


de luctu: est enim non magnus 
verum aureolus et, ut Tuberoni 
Panetius precipit, ad verbum edis- 
cendus libellus. Atque illi quidem 
etiam utiliter a natura dicebant 
permotiones istas amimis nostris 
datas; metum cavendi causa: 
misericordiam egritudinemque cle- 
mentie: ipsam iracundiam for- 
titudinis quasi cotem esse dice- 
bant. 

7 Horace, Epp. 1. 2, 4. 

78 Plut. loc. cit. ec. 27: moAdots 
yap Kal aopois avipdow, &s pyar 
Kpdvrwp, ov viv GAAG mdAa KEKAav- 
oraı Tävhpwrıva, Tiuwplav, fyov- 
uevoıs elvaı Tov Blov Kal Apxıv 7d 


Keyiornv, repeated, according to 
Lactantius, Inst. ii. 18 fin, by 
Cicero in his work on Consolation 
(Kayser, p.48). Crantor expresses 
himself on the miseries of life ap. 
Plut.loe. cit. e.6, 14 ; Kayser points 
out (p. 45) from Tuse. i. 48, that in 
the latter place the story about 
Euthynous comes from Crantor 
(we get similar complaints of the 
evils of life in the Epinomis). In 
c. 25 Crantor observes how great a 
consolation it is not to suffer by 
one’s own fault. On Cicero’s use 
of Crantor, cf. Heine, De fonte 
Tuscul. Disp. 10 sgg. 
7 Acad. 1, 9, 34. 
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confined its attention entirely to Morality; and when ~ 
Arcesilaus inaugurated a new period in the history of 
the School, this led still farther away from the position 
of the founder. Only a portion of Plato’s spiritual 
legacy descended with his garden to the Academy: 
the full inheritance passed over to Aristotle, who was 
thereby qualified to transcend his master. 
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N.B.—In the Index, as elsewhere in this book, when two numerals 
oceur (e.g. 31, 64), the first refers to the page, the second to the 


note. 
(e.g. pp. 25, 556). 


ACADEMY, Plato’s garden, pp. 
25, 556 ; Older Academy, 553- 

618; character of its Philo- 
sophy, 565 

/Eschines, the orator, not Plato’s 
pupil, 31, 64 ; the Socratic, 15, 26 

/Esthetics, Plato's, 505 sqq. 

/Ether, Plato’s conception of, 273, 
21; Speusippus’, 578; Xeno- 
erates’, 595; in the Epinomis, 
615 

Agriculture and trade in the Re- 
public, 471; in the Laws, 531 

Albinus, his arrangement of Plato’s 
works, 99 

Alexander the Great, respect for 
Xenocrates, 559, 10 

Alexandrian Library, 52 

Amyclas, an Academic, 553, 1 

Animals, Soul of, pp. 482, 433; 
human souls pass into, pp. 
393, 406; consciousness of God 
ascribed to, 596 

Anniceris, a Cyrenian, rescued 
Plato from slavery, 24; said to 
have purchased the Academy 
garden for him, 28, 61 

Antisthenes, the Cynic, hostility 
to Plato, 36, 85 

Apollo, myths connecting Plato 
with, pp. 9, 44 

Archelaus of Macedonia, Plato’s 
alleged friendship with, 35, 76 

Aristander, defined the Soul as a 
self-moving Number, 355, 154 

Aristides, the Locrian, disciple of 
Plato, 553, 1 


When two or more pages are intended, it is expressly stated 


Ariston, Plato's father, 3, 3 

Aristonymus, disciple of Plato, 30 
64 

Aristotle, references to Plato’s 
works, pp. 26, 54-72; criticism 
of Plato's doctrine, pp. 232, 517 

Art, subordinated to Ethics, 480; 
Plato’s view of, pp. 505-514; 
Inspiration the source of, 508; 
Imitation the characteristie of, 
509; supervision of, 511; par- 
ticular arts, 513 

Ast, his classification of the Dia- 
logues, 101 

Astronomy, pp. 216, 613 

Atoms, Heraclides’ theory of, 606- 
608 

Authenticity, eriterton of, in Pla- 
tonie works, 77; the Laws’, 548 

Axiothea of Phlius, a woman who 
attended Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 


BEA UTIFUL, the, 192, 193, 506 
Being and Non-being, 226 sq., 
241, 304; and Becoming, 228 


sq. 

Body, the human, 388 sqq.; rela- 
tion of the Soul to the, 219, 421 

Bryso of Heraclea, 553, 1; the 
mathematician, 553, 1 


OALIPPUS, murderer of Dion, 
30, 64 

Chabrias, a Platonist, 31, 64 

Chemical theories, Plato’s, 377 
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Children, community of, pp. 477, 
481; weakly, exposed, 485 ; 
‘education of, 478 

Chio, a Platonist, loe. cit. 

Christianity, relation of Platonism 
to, 505, 47 

Classes, separation and relation of, 
in the State, 471 

Classification, Plato’s principle of, 
204 

Clearchus of Heraclea, 30, 64 

Colours, theory of, 378, 35 

Concepts, formation and determi- 
nation of, 199; see Ideas 

Consciousness, ordinary, pp. 170- 
175 

Coriscus, a Platonist, 554, 1 

Courage, as a division of the Soul, 
413, 430; its depreeiation in 
the Laws, 530 

Crantor, 349, 150; 364, 5; 618 


sq. 

Crates, 618 

Creator of the World, pp. 284, 
363, 390 


D#MONOLOGY of Plato, 501; 
of Xenocrates, 593; of the 

Epinomis, 615 

Death, pp. 389, 399 ; Preferable to 
sickly life, 482 

Decad, perfection of the, 576 

Delian problem solved by Plato, 
22, 42; Bryso failed to solve, 
554, 1 

Delius of Ephesus, disciple of 
Plato, 554, 1 

Demetrius of Amphipolis, 554, 1 

Democritus, on verbal expression, 
211 

Desire in the irrational Soul, 414 
sq., 430 

Dialectic, 150; Platonic contrasted 
with the Socratie, 151; consti- 
tuents of, 196-204; Zeno’s, 203; 
narrower sense of, 225 

Dialogue, philosophie, why adopted 
by Plato, 153-159 


INDEX. 


Dialogues, Socratic, 119; Pheedrus, 
129; Lysis, Lesser Hippias, 
Charmides, Laches, Protagoras, 
Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, 
120; Dialectical; Gorgias, Meno, 
Theetetus, Euthydemus, 125- 
127; Sophist, Politicus, Par- 
menides, Philebus, Euthydemus, 
Cratylus, Symposium, Phaedo, 
136-140; Republic, Timzus, 
Critias, Laws, 140-143; Spu- 
riousness of lost, 46 

Sidvora and vous, 218, 147 

Dion, Plato’s intimacy with, 24; 
hostile aggression on Dionysius, 
34 

Dionysius the Elder, 24 ; 
younger, 32 

Diseases, 483 

Divination, 431 

Duality, indefinite, 322, 89 ; Xeno- 
crates’ doctrine of, 590 


the 


CPHANTUS, held the Pytha- 
gorean theory of atoms and the 

diurnal rotation of the Earth, 
608 

Education in the Republic, 215, 
478; in the Laws, 541 

Elements, Plato’s theory of the, 
368-378; Xenocrates’, 594 

Enemies, Love of, pp. 182, 454 

Epinomis, the, 612 ; probably 
written by Philippus of Opus, 
561; its point of view, 312; 
Number, 613; Astronomy, 614; 
Demons, 615; Future Existence, 
616 

Erastus, a Platonist, 554, 1 

Eros, 191 sqq., 455, 618, 66 

Ethics, of Plato, 435 sqq., 529; of 
Speusippus, 579; of Xenocrates, 
597; of Heraclides, 610; of 
Polemo, 617; of Crantor, 619 

Euclides of Megara, 14 

Eudemus of Cyprus, a Platonist, 
554, 1 

Eudoxus of Cnidos, pp. 562, 611 
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Eupheus, a Platonist, 30, 64 
Evil, Cause of, 340; evil-doing 
proceeds from ignorance, 420 


OOD, animal, forbidden by 
Xenocrates, 597 

Freewill, 419, 503 

Friendship, 196, 69, 455 


Gor, Plato’s concept of, 281 sqq.; 

438, 495 sqq.; Speusippus’, 

569; Xenocrates’, 584; Hera- 
clides’, 606 

Gods of Polytheism, 500, 591, 606 

Good, highest, Plato’s, 486 sqq.; 
Speusippus’, 479; Xenocrates’, 
599 ; Polemo’s, 618; Crantor’s, 
620; The, 280 sqq. 

Goods, Community of, in the Re- 
public, 481; abandoned in the 
Laws, 540 

Grammatical discussions in Plato, 
214, 130 

Great and Small, 299 sqq., 322 

Guardians or warriors, in the 
Republic, 470 sqq.; in the 
Laws, 531 

Gymnastic and music in Educa- 
tion, 479, 542 


HAPPINESS and Virtue, 445; 
see The Good 
Harmony in the Universe, 347 


sqq. 

Heaviness and lightness, 376 

Helicon of Cyzicus, the astronomer, 
554, 1 

Heraclides of Pontus, 606; His 
theory of atoms, 607; of the 
Universe, the Soul, Ethics, 608- 
610 

Heraclides the Thracian, 30, 64 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, refutation 
of his doctrine, 184; on names 
and things, 211; Plato’s relation 
to, 233 
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Herbart on the gradual transfor- 
mation of the Doctrine of Ideas 
in the Dialogues, 102 

Hermann’s arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 102 

Hermodorus, the Platonist, 554, 1 

Hestieus of Perinthus, disciple of 
Plato, pp. 561, 605 


JPEAS, doctrine of, founded on 
that of Knowledge and Being, 

225, 228; proofs as given by 
Aristotle, 232 ; historic origin of, 
233 ;. concept of, 237; as uni- 
versals, 238; as substances, 
240; as concrete entities, 240; 
as numbers, 254; as living 
powers, 261; world of, 271; 
highest, 276; relation of sensi- 
ble objects to, 315 ; immanence 
of things in, 317; participation 
of things in, 335; theories of, in 
the Academy, 604 

Imitation, distinctive of art, 509 

Immortality, 379 sq., 404, 616, of 
the irrational part of the soul, 
held by Speusippus and Xeno- 
crates, pp. 578, 596 

Induction, Socratic and Platonic, 
199 sqq. 


J USTI CE, 182-187, 452, relation 
to happiness, 445 sq.; in the 
State, 465; in the laws, 530 


KNOWLEDGE, Plato’s theory 

of, pp. 170 sqq., 183, 218 sq., 

395 sq.; Speusippus, 566; Xeno- 
crates, 582 


LAN GUAGE, relation to Philo- 
sophy, 210 
Lasthenia, a woman who attended 
Plato’s lectures, 554, 1 
Law, martial, 482; based on Phi- 
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losophy, 466 ; substituted for 
the ruler, 532 

Laws, the, Latin form of Platon- 
ism in, 517 ; point of view, 522; 
philosophy less prominent in, 
523; religious character of, 525; 
mathematics in, 527; ethies of, 
529; particular legislation of, 
531; politics and social regula- 
tions of, 523, 540; divergences 
from Plato’s original point of 
view in, 548; authenticity of, 548 

Leo, of Byzantium, the elder, a 
Platonist, 554, 1 

Leonides, a Platonist, 30, 64 

Letters, Plato’s, spuriousness of, 
87 

Limited and unlimited, pp. 264, 
352 

Logie, no Platonie theory of, 208 

Lycurgus, the orator, a Platonist, 
30, 64 

Lying, when permissible, 454 


AGNET, the, 378, 35 
Magnitudes, Plato’s derivation 

of, 331, 103, p. 579; Speusippus’, 
575; Xenocrates’, 587; various 
theories about, 605 

Man, 388 sqq. 

Marriage, Platonie view of, 456, 
541 

Mathematical principle, 352 

Mathematics, relation to Philoso- 
phy, 216sq.; in the Laws, 526; 
in the Academy, pp. 555, 556 

Matter, Platonic, 293 sqq.; diffi- 
culties of this theory, 312; the 
cause of Evil, 323 sq. 340 

Megara, Plato’s sojourn at, 14 

Menedemus, 30, 60 

Meno, 125 

Metaphysics of the Academy, 604 

Meteorological theories of Plato, 
378, 35 

Method, scientific, 150 sqq., 196 


sqq. 


Miltas, Platonist and soothsayer, 
994, 1 

Morality, 454 sqq. 

Munk, his arrangement of Plato’s 
Works, 106 

Music, in education, pp. 214, 479, 
542 ; art of, 572 sq.; in the uni- 
verse, 348, 140 

Myths, 160-163; 194, note 66; 
396, 502 


NATURE, explanation of, 338; 
life according to, 600 (Xeno- 

. erates’), 617 (Polemo) 

Necessity and Reason both Causes 
of the world, pp. 295, 337 

Notion, ordinary, or enyisagement, 
170, 583 

vous, pp. 262, 3837 sq.; and 
didvowa, 218, 147 

Numbers, Platonic theory of, 254, 
sqq- 517; Speusippus’, 572; 
Xenocrates’, 586; The Epinomis, 
613 


ONE: The, and The Good, pp. 285, 
569; and The Many, 231, 252 

övona and fnua, 214, 130 

Opinion, and Knowledge, 171 sqq., 
416 

Oral teaching 
written, 26 

Order of Plato’s writings, 93 sqq. 

Other, The, and The Same, 278, 
342, 347, 357 


compared with 


AMPHILUS, a Platonist, 554, 1 
Parentage, influence of, 422 ; 
supervision of, pp. 477, 541 
Perception, relation of, to know- 
ledge, pp. 170, 171, 218, 428, 
583 


Perictione, Plato’s mother, 4, 3 

Personality, seat of, 417; of God, 
pp. 286, 289; of the created, 
gods, 385 


as lm 
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Phenomena, relation of, to ideas, 
314 sqq. 

Philip of Macedon, relation to 
Plato, 35, 76 

Philippus of Opus, 50, 13; 582, 
561. See Epinomis 

Philolaus, the Pythagorean, works 
purchased by Plato in Italy, 20, 
34 


Philosophy, Platonic, relation to 
the Socratic, 144 ; to the Pre- 
Socratic, 147; method, 150; 
dialogie form, 153; myths, 160; 
division of the system, 164 ; 
Propzdeutie, 170-214; dialectic, 
or doctrine of ideas, 225-277; 
physics, 293, 386; Man, 388- 
433; ethics, 435-492 ; relation 
to religion, 494-503 ; to art, 
505-514 ; later form of, 517- 
548; ofthe Academy, 565-622 

Phocion, a Platonist, 30, 64 

Phorinio, ibid. 

Physics, Plato’s, 293-433 ; Speu- 
sippus’, 576; Xenocrates’, 594 
Physiological theories of Plato, 

421 sqq. 

Plants, soul of, 416, 83, 432 

Plato, authorities for his biogra- 
phy, 1, 1; birth, 2, 2; family, 
3; wealth, 4; childhood and 
youth, 5-9; relation to Socrates, 
9; sojourn at Megara, 14; tra- 
vels, 15; first visit to Sicily, 23 ; 
teaching in the Academy, 25; 
attitude to politics, 29; second 
and third Silician journeys, 32; 
death, 35; character, 36; rela- 
tions with other Socratics, 36, 
85; alleged plagiarism, 38 ; 
Apolline myths, 44 

Plutarch of Cheeronea, 348, 140; 
364, 5 

Poetry, cultivated by Plato in his 
youth, 8; his estimation of, pp. 
672, 573 

Polemo, 617 

Posidonius of Apamea, relation to 
Plato, 355, 154 
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Prayer, pp. 497, 499 

Pre-existence, 389 sq., 404, 407 

Priests, in the Laws, 502 

Providence, Divine, 498 

Prudence, meaning of, in the Laws, 
524, 529 

Punishment, end of, 447, 36 

Pythagoreans, Plato’s first ac- 
quaintance with, 20; relation 
of Plato’s philosophy to, pp. 233, 
527, 555, 556 

Pytho, a Platonist, 30, 64 


Q UANTITY, Plato’s category of, 
277; in Motion, Speusippus’ 
definition of Time, 578 


EASON, see vovs; connected 
with sphere of fixed stars, 

359; and Necessity, see Neces- 
sity; Relation to Courage and 
Desire, 414 

Recollection, 406-410 

fteligion, Plato’s views on, 494 sq. ; 
in the Laws, 525; popular, 500, 
591, 613 

Republic, see State; when com- 
posed, 141 

Retribution, future, 391 sq., 407 
sq. 

Rhetoric, 190, 514; Plato’s opinion 
of 


Rulers in the Republic must be 
Philosophers, 466; class of, 
omitted in the Laws, 531 


SCHLEIER MACHER S classi- 
fication of the Dialogues, 

99 ° 

Sense, relation to Reason, 436 
ae 

Sensuous Perception, pp. 170, 428, 
609, 23 

Sex, Difference of, 433 

Sicily, Plato’s journeys to, pp. 15, 
29 
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Smell, Plato’s theory of, 428, 
113 

Socher and Stallbaum, their 
chronological arrangement of 
Plato’s works, 101 

Socrates, Plato’s relation to, 9; 
manner of life different from 
Plato’s, 41; personality in the 
Dialogues, 159; connection of 
his philosophy with Plato’s, see 
Platonic Philosophy 

Sophistic, 183-189 

Sophron, writer of Mimes before 
Plato’s time, 155, 12 

Soul, of the Universe, see World- 
soul; human, 389 sqq.; rela- 
tion to the body, 421; in the 
Laws, 527; Theory of Xe- 
nocrates, 591; of Heraclides, 
609; of the Epinomis, 614; 
Plato’s tripartite division of 
the, 413 

Space, 305, 312 

Speech, see Language 

Speusippus, 553-578; theory of 
knowledge, 566; first princi- 
ples, the Good and the Soul, 
568; Numbers and Magnitudes, 
572-575; Physics, 576; Ethics, 
878 

Spheres, heavenly, 379 sqq. 

Stars, Theories of Plato on the, 
357, 379-382, 499 ; Xenocrates, 
591; Heraclides, 608-610; The 
Epinomis, 614 

State, end and problem of, 461 ; 
Philosophy the condition of the 
true, 466 ; Aristocratie character 
of Plato’s, 869; based on his 
whole system, 473 ; Social regu- 
lations of the, 477-481; whence 
Plato derived his ideal, 482; 
affinity with modern, 490; de- 
fective States, 492; of the 
Republic and the Laws com- 
pared, 533 

Steeds of the soul, in the Phadrus, 
392, 12 

Suicide disallowed by Plato, 459 


TELEOLOGICAL view of Na- 
ture, 338 

Temperance, 452, 529 

Ocia uoıpa, 176, 20 

Theetetus of | 
Heraclea, 

Timolaus, 

Timonides, 

Timotheus, ibid. 30, 64 

Theodorus instructed Plato in 
Mathematics, 21 

Thought, all stages of, included in 
Philosophy, 220 sq. 

Thrasyllus’ arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 98, 15; 99 

Time, Plato’s theory of, 366, 382; 
Speusippus’, 578; Xenocrates’, 
895 

Tones, musical, in the Timaus, 
348, 140; Heraclides’ theory of, 
607, 14 

Transmigration, 391, 406 sqq. 


Platonists, 554, 1 


ITY and Duality, how re- 
garded by Plato, 279, 146, 
518; by Xenocrates, 584; by 
the Platonie Schools, 322, 83 
Universal, Nature of, and re- 
lation to the Particular, 240, 
337 sq.; Law as a, 468 
Universe, see World 
Unlimited, not identified with 
Matter by Plato, 521 


VIRTUE, 444; Socratic and 
Platonic doctrine of, 448; 
Natural disposition to, 449; 
Customary and philosophie, 450; 
Plurality of, 451; Primary, 
451 ; consists in harmony, 
474 
Void, the, Space, 305 


W EISSE'S arrangement of the 
Dialogues, 107 
Wisdom, Plato’s definition of, in 
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the Republie, 452; in the Laws, 
529 

Wives, Community of, 481, 485 

Women, Plato’s opinions about, 
456, 487, 542 

World, Origin of the, 363 sqq.; 
according to Plato, 363 sqq.; 
Xenocrates, 595; Crantor, 619; 
periodical changes in the, 382, 
383; shape of the, 376; per- 
fection of the, 387; system, 379 
sqq-, 608, 609 

World-soul, Plato’s theory of the, 
341 sqg.; Speusippus’, 570; 
Xenocrates, 592; Crantor's, 
619; Evil, in the Laws, 543 


ENOCRATES, 581; his ex- 

planation of the Timzus, 355, 
154; 364, 5; character, 588; 
Triple division of Philosophy, 
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582; the theory of Knowledge, 
583; of Unity and Duality, 584; 
of Numbers, 584sq.; Magnitudes, 
indivisible lines, 587; the Soul, 
589 ; Cosmology, 591; Demons, 
593; Elements, formation of the 
world, 595; Psychology, 596; 
Ethics, 597 

Xenophon, his alleged enmity 
with Plato, 37,85; conjectured 
authorship of the Second Alci- 
biades, 50, 13 


YEAR, the Cosmical, 382 


ENO, his writings, 155, 12; 
relation of Plato’s method to 
that of, 203 
Zeus, 287, 172; 387, 500; 592 
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Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
Student’s Edition. 1 vol.cr.8vo. 6s. | Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 
People’s Edition. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 8s. Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Maxwell’s (Sir W. 8.) Don John of Austria. Library Edition, with numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Royal 8vo, 42s. 


May’s Constitutional History of England, 1760-1870, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
== Democracy in Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Republic. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
— General History of Rome, B.c. 753—A.D. 476. Crown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
= History of the Romans under the Empire. 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 
Rawlinson’s Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy—The Sassanians. 8vo, 28s, 
Seebohm’s Oxford Reformers—Colet, Erasmus, & More. 8vo. 14s, 
Short’s History of the Church of England. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Smith’s Carthage and the Carthaginians. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Taylor’s Manual of the History of India. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Trevelyan’s Early History of Charles James Fox. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Walpole’s History of England, 1815-1841. 3 vols, 8vo. £2. 14s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 


Bagehot’s Biographical Studies. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 


Bain’s Biography of James Mill. Crown 8vo. Portrait, 5s. 
— Criticism and Recollections of J. S. Mill. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Oarlyle’s Reminiscences, edited by J. A. Froude. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 18». 
—_ (Mrs.) Letters and Memorials. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Oates’s Dictionary of General Biography. Medium 8vo. 28s. 

Froude’s Luther, a short Biography. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


— Thomas Carlyle. Vols. 1 & 2, 1795-1835. 8vo. with Portraits and 
Plates, 32s. 


Gleig’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s Outlines of Shakespeare’s Life. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
Lecky’s Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Life (The) and Letters of Lord Macaulay. By his Nephew, G. Otto Trevelyan, 
M.P. Popular Edition, | vol. crown 8vo. 6s, Cabinet Edition, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12s. Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


Marshman’s Memoirs of Havelock. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Mandelssohn’s Letters. Translated by Lady Wallace. 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 5s. each. 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Autobiography. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Mozley’s Reminiscences of Oriel College. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vita Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Skobeleff & the Slavonic Cause. By 0. K. 8vo. Portrait, 14s. 

Southey’s Correspondence with Caroline Bowles. 8vo. 14s. 

Spedding’s Letters and Life of Francis Bacon. 7 vols. 8vo. £4. 48. 

Siephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical Biography. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MENTAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Amos’s View of the Science of Jurisprudence. 8vo. 18s. 
— Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
— Primer of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6. 


Bacon’s Essays, with Annotations by Whately. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Promus, edited by Mrs. H. Pott. 8vo.16s. 
— Works, edited by Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo. 73s. 6d. 


Bagehot’s Economic Studies, edited by Hutton. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Bain’s ay Deductive and Inductive. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
PART I. Deduction, 4s, | PART II. Induction, 68, 6d. 

Bolland & Lang’s Aristotle’s Politics. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle; Greek Text, English Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Hodgson’s Philosophy of Reflection. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s, 
Kalisch’s Path and Goal. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Leslie’s Essays in Political and Moral Philosophy. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Lewis on Authority in Matters of Opinion. 8vo. 14s. 
Macaulay’s Speeches corrected by Himself. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Macleod’s Economical Philosophy. Vol. I. 8vo.15s. Vol. II. Part I. 12s. 
Mill’s (James) Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Mill (John Stuart) on Representative Government. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

_ — on Liberty. Crown 8vo, ls. 4d, 
Mill’s (John Stuart) Dissertations and Discussions. 4 vols. 8vo, 46s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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Mill’s (John Stuart) Essays on Unsettled Questions of Political Economy. 8vo. 
6s. 6d. 


== Examination of Hamilton’s Philosophy. 8vo. 16s. 
E Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 vols. 8vo. 258. 
= - Principles of Political Economy. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 5s. | 
= — Subjection of Women. Crown 8vo. 63. 
oe _ Utilitarianism. 8vo. 5s. 

Miller’s (Mrs. Fenwick) Readings in Social Economy. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Sandars’s Institutes of Justinian, with English Notes, 8vo. 18s. 
Seebohm’s English Village Community. 8vo. 16s. 
Sully’s Outlines of Psychology. 8vo. 12s. 6d. | 
Swinburne’s Picture Logic. Post 8vo. 5s. 
Thomson’s Outline of Necessary Laws of Thought. Crown 8vo. 63. 
Tocqueville’s Democracy in America, translated by Reeve. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 163, 
Twiss’s Law of Nations in Time of War. 8vo. 21s. 
Whately’s Elements of Logic. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

— — — Rhetoric. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 

= English Synonymes. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 
Williams’s Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle translated. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
Zeller’s History of Eclecticism in Greek Philosophy. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Plate and the Older Academy. Crown 8vo. 183s, 
Pre-Socratic Schools. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 30s. 
Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics. Crown 8vo. 15s. 


MISCELLANEOUS AND CRITICAL WORKS. 


Arnold’s (Dr. Thomas) Miscellaneous Works. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—  (T.) Manual of English Literature. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
Bain’s Emotions and the Will. 8vo. 15s. 
— Mental and Moral Science, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
— Senses and the Intellect. 8vo. 15s. 
— Practical Essays. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Beaconsfield (Lord), The Wit and Wisdom of. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— (The) Birthday Book. 18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth; 4s. 6d. bound. 
Becker’s Charicles and Gallus, by Metcalfe. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. © 
Blackley’s German and English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Contansean’s Practical French & English Dictionary. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

— Pocket French and English Dictionary. Square 18mo, 1s, 6d. 

Farrar’s Language and Languages. Crown 8vo. 63. 
French’s Nineteen Centuries of Drink in England. Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 248. 
Grant’s (Sir A.) Story of the University of Edinburgh. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 
Hobart’s Medical Language of St. Luke. 8vo. 16s. 
Hume’s Essays, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
— Treatise on Human Nature, edited by Green & Grose. 2 vols. 8vo, 288. 
Latham’s Handbook of the English Language. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Liddell & Scott’s Greek-English Lexicon.  4to. 36s, 
= Abridged Greek-English Lexicon. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 
Longman’s Pocket German and English Dictionary. 18mo. 5s. 
Macaulay’s Miscellaneous Writings. 2 vols.8vo. 21s. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 48, 6d, 
_ Miscellaneous Writings and Speeches. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
= Miscellaneous Writings, Speeches, Lays of Ancient Rome, &o. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 24s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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s Classical Greek Literature. Crown 8vo. Vol, I. the Poets, 7s. 6d, 
Vol, II, the Prose Writers, 7s. 6d. 
Millard’s Grammar of Elocution. Fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Miiller’s (Max) Lectures on the Science of Language. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, 
_ — Lectures on India. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities. Crown 8vo, 7%. 6d. 
Rogers’s Eclipse of Faith. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 
— Defence of the Eclipse of Faith Fep. 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Selections from the Writings of Lord Macaulay. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Simcox’s Latin Literature. 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 
Tyndall’s Faraday as a Discoverer. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Floating Matter of the Air. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Fragments of Science. 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 
Heat a Mode of Motion, Crown 8vo. 12s. 
Lectures on Light delivered in America. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Lessons in Electricity. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Notes on Electrical Phenomena. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 
Notes of Lectures on Light. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth. 
Sound, with Frontispiece & 203 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Von Cotta on Rocks, by Lawrence. Post 8vo, 14s. 
White & Riddle’s Large Latin-English Dictionary. 4to. 21s. 
White’s Concise Latin-English Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 12s. 
— Junior Student’s Lat.-Eng. and Eng.-Lat, Dictionary. Sq. 12mo, 5s, 
The English-Latin Diction 3s. 
Separately | The Latin-English Dictionary, 3s. 
Wit and Wisdom of the Rev. Sydney Smith, Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Witt’s Myths of Hellas, translated by F. M. Younghusband. Crown 8vo.'3s. 6d. 
— The Trojan War. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 
Wood’s Bible Animals, With 112 Vignettes. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Common British Insects. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
Homes Without Hands. 8vo.10s. 6d. Insects Abroad. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Insects at Home. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
Out of Doors. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Petland Revisited. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Strange Dwellings. Crown 8vo. 5s. Popular Edition, 4to, 6d. 
Yonge’s English-Greek Lexicon. Square 12mo. 8s. 6d. 4to. 21s, 
The Essays and Contributions of A. K. H. B. Crown 8vo. 
Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson. 3s. 6d. 
Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths. 3s. 6d. 
Common-place Philosopher in Town and Country. 3s. 6d. 
Counsel and Comfort spoken from a City Pulpit. 3s. 6d. 
Critical Essays of a Country Parson. 33s. 6d. 
Graver Thorghts of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d, each, 
Landscapes, Churcnes, and Moralities. 3s. 6d. 
Leisure Hours in Town. 3s. 6d. Lessons of Middle Age. 382, 6d. 
Our Little Life. Essays Consolatory and Domestic. 3s, 6d. 
Present-day Thoughts. 3s. 6d. 
Recreations of a Country Parson. Three Series, 3s. 6d. each, 
Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-Days. 3s. 6d. 
Sunday Afternoons in the Parish Church of a University City. 3s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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ASTRONOMY, METEOROLOGY, GEOGRAPHY, &c. 


Fresman’s Historical Geography of Europe. 2 vols. 8vo. 31s. 6d, 
Herschel’s Outlines of Astronomy. Square crown 8vo. 12s. 
Keith Johnston’s Dictionary of Geography, or General Gazetteer. 8vo. 42s, 
Merrifield’s Treatise on Navigation. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Neison’s Work on the Moon. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
Proctor Essays on Astronomy. 8vo. 12s. Proctor’s Moon. Crown 8ve. 10s, 6d. 
Larger Star Atlas. Folio, 15s. or Maps only, 12s. 6d. 
Myths and Marvels of Astroromy. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
New Star Atlas. Crown 8vo. 5s. Orbs Around Us. Crown 8vo. 75, 6d, 
Other Worlds than Ours. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Sun. Crown 8vo. 14s. Universe of Stars. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Transits of Venus, 8vo. 8s. 6d. Studies of Venus-Transits, 8vo. 5s, 
Smith’s Air and Rain. 8vo. 24s. 
The Public Schools Atlas of Ancient Geography. Imperial 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
— Modern Geography. Imperial 8vo. 5s. 
Webb’s Celestial Objects for Common Telescopes. Crown 8vo0. 9s. 


NATURAL HISTORY & POPULAR SCIENCE. - 


Allen’s Flowers and their Pedigrees. Crown 8vo. Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. 

Araott’s Elements of Physics or Natural Philosophy. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d, 
Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. 3 vols. medium 8vo, 63s, 
Decaisne and Le Maout’s General System of Botany. Imperial 8vo, 81s, 6d, 
Dixon’s Rural Bird Life. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 5s. 

Edmonds’s Elementary Botany. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 

Evans’s Bronze Implements of Great Britain. 8vo. 25s. 

Ganot’s Elementary Treatise on Physics, by Atkinson. Large crown 8yo, 15s. 

— Natural Philosophy, by Atkinson. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Goodeve’s Elements of Mechanism. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
— Principles of Mechanics. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Grove’s Correlation of Physical Forces. 8vo. 15s. 
Hartwig’s Aerial World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. Polar World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
— Sea and its Living Worders. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
_ Subterranean World. 8vo.10s.6d. Tropical World. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Haughton’s Six Lectures on Physical Geography. 8vo. 15s. 
Heer’s Primeval World of Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Helmholtz’s Lectures on Scientific Subjects, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. each, 
Hullah’s Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
— Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Jones’s The Health of the Senses. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 
Keller’s Lake Dwellings of Switzerland, by Lee, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 42s. 
Lloyd’s Treatiseon Magnetism. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Plants. 8vo. 42s. 
Lubbock on the Origin of Civilisation & Primitive Cordition of Man. 8vo. 18s, 
Macalister’s Zoology and Morphology of Vertebrate Animals. 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
Nicols’ Puzzle of Life. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
at Se at Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals, 3 vols. 
vo. 738. 6d. 

— Experimental Physiology. Crown 8vo. 5s. | 
Proctor’s Light Science for Leisure Hours. 3 Series, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. | 
Rivers’s Orchard House. Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

— Rose Amateur’s Guide. Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 
Stanley’s Familiar History of British Birds. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Swinton’s Electric Lighting : Its Principles and Practice. Crown 8vo. 5s. | 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY, 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


The Borderland of Science. By R. A. Pıoctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Science Byways. By R.A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Poetry of Astronomy. By R. A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Nature Studies. Repricted from Knowledge. By Grant Allen, Andrew Wilson, 
&c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Leisure Rezdivgs. Reprinted from Knowledge. By Edward Clodd, Andrew 
Wilscn, &c. Crown 8vo. €s. 

The Stars in their Seasons. By R. A. Proctor. Imp2rial 8vo. 5s. 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


Buckton’s Health in the House, Lectures on Elementary Physiology. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 

Jago’s Inorganic Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. Fcp.8vo. 2s. 

Kolbe’s Short Text-Book of Inorganic Chemistry. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Miller’s Elements of Chemistry, Theoretical and Practical. 3 vols. 8vo. Part]. 
Chemical Physics, 16s. Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 24s, PartIII. Organic 
Chemistry, price 31s. 6d. 

Reynolds’s Experimental Chemistry. Fep. 8vo. Pt. I. 1s. 6d. Pt. II. 2s, 6d. 
Pt. III. 3s.6d. 

Tilden’s Practical Chemistry. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d, 

Watts’s Dictionary of Chemistry. 9 vols. medium 8vo, £15. 2s. 6d, 


THE FINE ARTS AND ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS. 


Dresser’s Arts and Art Manufactures of Japan. Square crown 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 
Eastlake’s (Lady) Five Great Painters, 2 vols. crowa 8vo, 16s. 
-- Notes on the Brera Gallery, Milan. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
_ Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Hulme’s Art-Instruction in England. Fep. 8vo.3s. 6d. 
Jameson’s Sacred and Legendary Art. 6 vols. square crown 8vo. 
Legends of the Madonna. 1 vol. 21s. 
— — — Monastic Orders. 1 vol. 21s. 
— — — Saints and Martyrs. 2 vols. 31s. 6d. 
— — — Saviour. Completed by Lady Eastlake. 2 vols. 42s, 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, illustrated by Scharf. Fep. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

The same, with /vry and the Armada, illustrated by Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Macfarren’s Lectures on Harmony. 8vo. 12s. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. With 161 Plates by D. Maclise, R.A. Super-royal 8vo. 31s, 
— Lalla Rookh, illustrated by Tenniel. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


New Testament (The) illustrated with Woodcuts after Paintings by the Early 
Masters. 4to. 21s. clotb, or 42s. morocco. 


Perry on Greek and Roman Sculpture. With 280 Illustrations engraved on 
Wood. Square crown 8vo. 31s. 6d, 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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THE USEFUL ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &c. 


Bourne’s Catechism of the Steam Engine. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

— Examples of Steam, Air, and Gas Engines. 4to. 70s. 

— Handbook of the Steam Engine. Fep. 8v0.9. _ 

— Recent Improvements in the Steam Engine. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

-—- Treatiseon the Steam Engine. 4to, 42s. 
Oresy’s Encyclopsedia of Civil Engineering. 8vo. 25s. 
Oulley’s Handbook of Practical Telegraphy. 8vo. 16s. 
Eastlake’s Household Taste in Furniture, &c. Square crown 8vo. 14s, 
Fairbairn’s Useful Information for Engineers. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 31s. 6d, 

~ Mills and Millwork. 1 vol. 8vo. 25s. 

Gwilt’s Encyclopedia of Architecture. 8vo. 52s. 6d. 
Kerl’s Metallurgy, adapted by Crookes and Rohrig. 3 vols. 8vo. £4. 19s. 
Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 8vo. 21s. 

_ _ — Gardening. 8vo. 21s. 
Mitchell’s Manual of Practical Assaying. 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
Northcott’s Lathes and Turning. 8vo. 18s. 
Payen’s Industrial Chemistry Edited by B. H. Paul, Ph.D. 8vo, 42s, 
Piesse’s Art of Perfumery. Fourth Edition. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Sennett’s Treatise on the Marine Steam Engine, 8vo. 21s. 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, &; Mines. 4 vols. medium 8vo, £7. 78. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, By Crookes, 8vo. 21s. 


RELIGIOUS AND MORAL WORKS. 


Abbey & Overton’s English Churchin the Eighteenth Century. 2 vols, 8vo. 363, 
Arnold’s (Rev. Dr. Thomas) Sermons. 6 vols. crown 8vo. 5s. each. 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor’s Entire Works. With Life by Bishop Heber. Edited by 
the Rev. C. P. Eden. 10 vols, 8vo. £5. 5s. 
Boultbee’s Commentary on the 39 Articles. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
= History of the Church of England, Pre-Reformation Period, 8vo. 15s, 
Bray’s Elements of Morality. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Browne’s (Bishop) Exposition of the 39 Articles. 8vo. 16s. 
Calvert’s Wife’s Manual. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Christ our Ideal. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Oolenso’s Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite Stone, 8vo, 12s, 
Colenso on the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Conder’s Handbook of the Bible. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Conybeare & Howson’s Life and Letters of St. Paul :— 
Library Edition, with all the Original Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on 
Steel, Woodcuts, &sc. 2 vols. 4to. 42s. 
Intermediate Edition, with a Selection of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 
2 vols. square crown 8vo. 21s. 
Student’s Edition, revised and condensed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 
I vol. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Creighton’s History of the Papacy during the Reformation. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s. 
Davidson’s"Introduction to the Study of the New Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Ellicott’s (Bishop) Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Galatians, 8s. 6d. 
Ephesians, 85. 6d. Pastoral Epistles, 10s. 6d, Philippians, Colosssians and 
Philemon, 10s. 6d. Thessalonians, 7s. 6d. 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of our Lord. 8vo. 12s. 

Ewald’s Antiquities of Israel, translated by Solly. 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

— History of Israel, translated by Carpenter & Smith, 6 vols. 8vo, 79s. 
Gospel (The) for the Nineteenth Century. 4th Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d, 
Hopkins’s Christ the Consoler. Fecp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Jukes’s New Man and the Eternal Life. Crown 8vo. 6s, 

— Second Death and the Restitution of all Things. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

— Types of Genesis, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Kalisch’s Bible Studies. PART I. the Prophecies of Balaam. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

— _ _ PART II, the Book of Jonah. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

_ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testament; with a 
New Translation. Vol. I. Genesis, 8vo. 18s. or adapted for the General 
Reader, 12s. Vol. II. Zrodus, 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 12s. 
Vol. III. Leviticus, Part I. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s. 
Vol. IV. Leviticus, Part II. 15s. or adapted for the General Reader, 8s, 

Keary’s Outlines of Primitive Belief. 8vo. 18s. 

Lyra Germanica : Hymns translated by Miss Winkworth. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 

Manning’s Temporal Mission of the Holy Ghost. Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

Martineau’s Endeavours after the Christian Life, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

-_ Hymns of Praise and Prayer, Crown 8vo.4s.6d, 32mo.1s.6d, 
_ Sermons, Hours of Thought on Sacred Things, 2 vols, 7s. 6d. each. 

Mill’s Three Essays on Religion. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Monsell’s Spiritual Songs for Sundays and Holidays, Fep.8vo.5s. 18mo. 25 

Miiller’s (Max) Origin & Growth of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

_ — Science of Religion. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Newman’s Apologia pro Vité Sua. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Sewell’s (Miss) Passing Thoughts on Religion. Fcp. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

_ — Preparation forthe Holy Communion. 32mo. 3s. 

Seymour’s Hebrew Psalter. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Smith’s Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

Supernatural Religion. Complete Edition. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 

Wha tely’s Lessons on the Christian Evidences. 18mo, 6d, 

White’s Four Gospels in Greek, with Greek-English Lexicon. 32mo. 5s. 


TRAVELS, VOYAGES, &c. 


Aldridge’s Ranch Notes in Kansas, Colorada, &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
Baker’s Hight Years in Ceylon. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
— Rifleand Houndin Ceylon. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Ball’s Alpine Guide. 3 vols.post 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations :—I. Western 
Alps, 6s. 6d. II. Central Alps, 7s. 6d. III. Eastern Alps, 10s. 6d. 


Ball on Alpine Travelling, and on the Geology of the Alps, 1s. 
Brassey’s Sunshine and Storm in the East. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


— Voyage in the Yacht ‘Sunbeam.’ Crown 8vo.7s.6d. School Edition, 
fcp. 8vo. 2s. Popular Edition, 4to. 6d, 


Crawford’s Across the Pampas and the Andes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


London, LONGMANS & CO. 
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Freeman’s Impressions of the United States of America. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Hassall’s San Remo Climatically considered. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Miller’s Wintering in the Riviera. Post 8vo. Illustrations. 7s. 6d, 

The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland. In Four Sheets. 42s. 

Three in Norway. By Two of Them. Crown 8vo. Illustrations, 6s. 


WORKS OF FICTION. 


Brabourne’s (Lord) Higgledy-Piggledy. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
_ — Whispers from Fairy Land. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition of Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. 11 vols. 
crown 8vo. price 6s. each. 

Cabinet Edition of Stories and Tales by Miss Sewell. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. each :— 


Amy Herbert. Cleve Hall. A Glimpse of the World. 

The Earl’s Daughter. Katharine Ashton. 

Experience of Life. Laneton Parsonage, 

Gertrude. Ivors. Margaret Percival. Ursula. 


Dissolving Views. A Novel. By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 14s. 

Novels and Tales by the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. Hughenden Edition, with 2 
Portraits on Steel and 11 Vignettes on Wood. 11 vols. crown 8vo. £2. 28. 

The Modern Novelist’s Library. Each Work in crown 8vo, A Single Volume, 
complete in itself, price 2s. boards, or 2s. 6d. cloth :— 


By the Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G. By Major Whyte-Melville. 
Lothair. Coningsby. Digby Grand. 
Sybil. Tancred. General Bounce, 
Venetia. Henrietta Temple. Kate Coventry. 
Contarini Fleming. The Gladiators. 
Alroy, Ixion, &c. Good for Nothing. 
The Young Duke, &c. Holmby House. 
Vivian Grey. Endymion. The Interpreter. ; 
By Bret Harte. The Queen’s Maries, 
In the Carquinez Woods. By Various Writers. 
By Mrs, Oliphant. The Atelier du Lys. 
Atherstone Priory. 
Pe oe eee of a Lady The Burgomaster’s Family. 
‘ Elsa and her Vulture. 
By Anthony Trollope. Mademoiselle Mori. 
Barchester Towers, The Six Sisters of the Valleys. 
The Warden. Unawares, 


In the Olden Time. By the Author of ‘Mademoiselle Mori.’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Thicker than Water. By James Payn. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Bailey’s Festus, 2 Poem. Crown 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Bowdler’s Family Shakspeare. Medium 8vo, 14s. 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 218. 
Cayley’s Iliad of Homer, Homometrically translated. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 
Conington’s Aineid of Virgil, translated into English Verse. Crown 8vo. 98. 
_ Prose Translation of Virgil’s Poems. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

Goethe’s Faust, translated by Birds. Large crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

_ — translated by Webb. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

_ — edited by Selss. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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Homer’s Iliad. Greek Text with Verse Translation by W. C. Green. VolI.crown 
8vo. 6s. 
Ingelow’s Poems, New Edition. 2 vols. fop. 8vo. 12s, 


Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome, with Ivry and the Armada. [Illustrated by 
Weguelin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 

The same, Annotated Edition, fcp. 8vo. 1s. sewed, 1s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. cloth extra. 

The same, Popular Edition. Illustrated by Scharf. Fcp.4to. 6d. swd., 1s. cloth. 


Pennell’s (Cholmondeley-) ‘From Grave to Gay.’ A Volume of Selections. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s 


Southey’s Poetical Works. Medium 8vo. 14s. 


RURAL SPORTS, HORSE AND CATTLE MANAGEMENT, &c. 


Dead Shot (The), by Marksman. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 
Fitzwygram’s Horses and Stables. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Francis’s Treatise on Fishing in all its Branches. Post 8vo, 15s, 
Horses and Roads. By Free-Lance. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Jefferies’ The Red Deer. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
Miles’® Horse’s Foot, and How to Keep it Sound. Imperial 8vo. 12s, 6d, 
— Plain Treatise on Horse-Shoeing. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
— Remarks on Horses’ Teeth. Post 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
— Stables and Stable-Fittings. Imperial 8vo, 15s. 
Milner’s Country Pleasures. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Nevile’s Horses and Riding. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ronalds’s Fly-Fisher’s Entomology. 8vo. 14s. 
Steel’s Diseases of the Ox, a Manual of Bovine Pathology. 8vo. 15s, 
Stonehenge’s Dog in Health and Disease. Square crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
—_ Greyhound. Square crown 8vo. 15s. 
Wilcocks’s Sea-Fisherman. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Youatt’s Work on the Dog. 8vo. 6s. 
— — — Horse. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


WORKS OF UTILITY AND GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Acton’s Modern Cookery for Private Families. Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Black’s Practical Treatise on Brewing. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Buckton’s Food and Home Cookery. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Bull on the Maternal Management of Children. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Bull’s Hints to Mothers on the Management of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Room. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Burton’s My Home Farm. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Campbell-Walker’s Correct Card, or How to Play at Whist. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Edwards’ Our Seamarks. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

J obnson' 8s (W. & J. H.) Patentee’s Manual. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Patents Designs &c. Act, 1883. Fcp.8vo, ls, 

eames Chess Openings. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Macleod’s Elements of Banking. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s, 
—_ Elements of Economics. 2 vols. small crown 8vo. VOL. I. 73.6d, 
—_ Theory and Practice of Banking. 2 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. 


London, LONGMANS & CO, 
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M Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial Navigation. 8vo. 63s. 
Maunder’s Biographical Treasury. Fep. 8vo. 68. 

Historical Treasury. IF cp. 8vo. 6s. 

Scientific and Literary Treasury. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Bible Knowledge, edited by Ayre. Fcp, 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Botany, edited by Lindley & Moore. Two Parts, 12s. 
Treasury of Geography. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Treasury of Knowledge and Library of Reference. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
Treasury of Natural History. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 

Pole’s Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Quain’s Dictionary of Medicine. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. or in 2 vols. 34s. 
Reeve’s Cookery and Housekeeping. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Scoti’s Farm Valuer. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Smith’s Handbook for Midwives. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The Cabinet Lawyer, a Popular Digest of the Laws of England. Fep, 8yo. 9s. 
Ville on Artificial Manures, by Crookes. 8vo. 21s. 

Willich’s Popular Tables, by Marriott. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


MUSICAL WORKS BY JQHN HULLAH, LL.D. 


Hullah’s Method of Teaching Singing. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Exercises and Figures in the same. Crown 8vo. 1s. sewed, or ls. 2d. limp cloth ; 
or 2 Parts, 6d. each sewed, or 8d. each limp cloth. 

Large Sheets, containing the ‘Exercises and Figures in Hullah’s Method,’ in 
Five Parcels of Eight Sheets each, price 6s. each. ; 

Ohromatic Scale, with the Inflected Syllables, on Large Sheet, 1s. 6d. 

Card of Chromatic Scale. ld. 

Grammar of Musical Harmony. Royal 8vo. price 3s. sewed and 4s,6d. cloth; or 
in 2 Parts, each 1s. 6d. 

Exercises to Grammar of Musical Harmony. 1s. 

Grammar of Counterpoint. Part I. super-royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Wilhem’s Manual of Singing. Parts I. & II. 2s. 6d. each or together, 5s. 

Exercises and Figures contained in Parts I. and II. of Wilhem’s Manual, Books 
I. & II. each 8d. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 1 to 8, containing the Figures in Part I. of Wilhem’s Manual, 
in a Parcel, 8s. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 9 to 40, containing the Exercises in Part I. of Wilhem’s 
Manual, in Four Parcels of Hight Nos. each, per Parcel, 6s. 

Large Sheets, Nos. 41 to 52, containing the Figures in Part II. in a Parcel, 9s. 

Hymns for the Young, set to Music. Royal 8vo, 8d. sewed, or 1s. 6d, cloth, 

Infant School Songs. 6d. 

Notation, the Musical Alphabet. Crown 8vo. 6d. 

Old English Songs for Schools, Harmonised. 6d. 

Rudiments of Musical Grammar. Royal 8vo. 3s. 

School Songs for 2 and 3 Voices. 2 Books, 8vo. each 6d. 

Lectures on the History of Modern Music. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 

Lectures on the Transition Period of Musical History. 8vo. 10s. 6d. j 


"London, LONGMANS & CO. : 


Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 
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